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GENERAL     INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER  L 

eXATEMENT  OF  THE  RESOUBCES  FOE  INVESTIGATING  HI8T0ET,  AND  PROOFS  OF 
THE  REOULABITT  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS.  THESE  ACTIONS  ABE  GOVERNED  BY 
MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS:  THEREFORE  BOTH  SETS  OF  LAWS  MUST 
BB  STUDIED,  AND  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  HI8T0BY  WITHOUT  THE  NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

Of  all  the  great  brandies  of  human  knowledge^  history  is  that 
upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been 
most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  th^  general  opinion  that  the 
success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much 
also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused, as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the 
share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be.  denied  that  materials  have  been  col- 
lected which,  when  looked  ai  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  political  and  military  annals  of  all 
the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient 
ferm,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  haift  been  tolerably 
well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  1^- 
islation,  also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though 
inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and, 
latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
ncrease  our  knowledge  of  the  past  antiquities  of  every  kind 
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have  been  examined  ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid 
bare^  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered^  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  int(^rpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Several  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  beea 
discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  of 
nutions.  Political. economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by 
it  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that 
we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  moral 
peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different  crimes^  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With  this  great 
movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace  ;  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  registered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  sur- 
veyed and  tracked  to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all 
kinds  carefully  studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded : 
while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  h^^  in  many 
cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected,  there  have 
been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  depart- 
ments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilized  people^  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe 
for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  It  were,  the  anatomy  of  a 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ;  and  to  them  there 
have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  extensive. 
Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations 
been  recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curiosity  respecting 
our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increas- 
ing, and  that  most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
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are  still  preserved  ; — when  we  pat  all  these  things  together,  we 
■  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  man  is,  that 
although  its  separate  parts  have  been  examined  with  considera- 
ble ability,  hardly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them  into 
a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.  In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity 
of  generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  80  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a 
strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  they  may  occasionally  enliven  by  such  moral  and 
political  reflections  as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to 
this  scheme,  any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he 
is  able  to  \^ite  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and  his  work  be- 
comes an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  results 
very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.  Owing  to  it, 
historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have  never  recognized  the  necessity 
of  such  a  wide  and  preliniinary  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
the  singular  spectmcle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy  ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  another  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting 
the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical  science ;  al- 
though these  topics  ar(»  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  • 
and  character  of  rah.nkind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they 
iftre  displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  culti- 
vated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been  iso- 
lated rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from 
analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  dis- 
position has  been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of 
which  they  are,  properly  speaking,  the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  thd  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the  backwardness 
of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
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it.  But  these  instances  have  l>een  extremely  rare  :  so  rare,  thai 
in  the  whole  literature  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt 
to  investigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can  be  raised 
to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  indi- 
cations of  an  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects  which  they 
would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage 
of  topics  has  become  more  diversified,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested 
generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though  liable  to 
abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real  knowledge,  because 
without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  litera- 
ture are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any  former  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  they  are 
.  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done 

/  towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 

and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  slisill 
endeavour  to  estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at 
present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  oi 
human  thought  history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents 
that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unset- 
tled.» 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our 
materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  depart- 
ments, in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has 
been  conceived.     To  make  the  execution  of  it  fully  equal  to  tho 

'  A  living  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  standard  of 
history,  contemptuously  notices  **  Tincoh^rente  compilation  dc  faits  dcjA  impropro- 
ment  qualifi^e  iThistoire.^  Comte^  Philosophic  Positive^  vol.  v.  p.  18.  There  is 
much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  wiv^  which  I  canno* 
•grce;  but  1^  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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conception  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  tor  the  his- 
tory of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to 
what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  appar-  •/ 
ently  the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have  been  explained,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
versal laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and, 
above  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural 
events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralized, take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  not  only  assume  what  they  cannot 
prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that 
every  generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and 
predictable,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable  :  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civUization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that  if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should 
rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit 
the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some 
future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men, 
that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of 
faith  ;  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  generally  found  among 
historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies 
are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science 
of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  in- 
ferior to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science  :  no 
one  having  devoted  himself  to  history  who  in  point  of  intellect  is 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named.*  And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties 
far  more  formidable  than  is  the  student  of  nature  ;  since,  while 

'  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pursuit.  Bacon 
wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like 
the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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on  the  one  hand,  his  obBervations  are  more  liable  to  those  caiisea 
of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  repource  of  experi- 
ment, by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  ifi  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Nature. 
Indeed  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  two  pursuits  is 
so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the 
power  of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in 
cases  still  unproved,  a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only 
not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  denied.      Hence  it  is  that 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is  told 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations, 
and  which  will  always  bide  from  us  their  future  course.     To  this 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion  is  gratui- 
tous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  every  where  else  in- 
creasing knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  events  must  succeed  each  other.     It  will,  however,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 
into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must 
always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.     We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast 
question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies, 
J  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance 
or  of  supernatural  interference  ?     The  discussion  of  these  alter- 
natives will  suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civilization.  According 
to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is 
merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance.  This  opinion, 
which  is  most  natural  to  a  perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon 
be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a 
knowledge  of  those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence 
that  nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the  appearance 
of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.     The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and 
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the  apparent  caprice  with  which  it  was  sometimes  ahundaat  and 
sometimes  scanty^  would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing 
like  method  in  the  arrangements  of  nature;  nor  could  their  minds 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes 
advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for  the  first  time,  use 
a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  existence, 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act.  What  they  sow,  that 
likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their  wants 
is  brought  more  immediately  under  their  own  control,  and  is 
more  palpably  the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  per- 
ceive a  distinct  plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the 
relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  look  to  the 
future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infinitely 
greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  pre- 
carious  pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability 
of  events  ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  a  fiunt  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Kature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make 
their  view  of  this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate, 
and  as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance  with 
which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further,  and  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up;  and  then  some  among 
them  generalize  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  and  de- 
spising the  old  popular  opinion,  believe  that  every  event  is  linked 
to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antece- 
dent is  connected  with  a  preceding  fact;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
world  forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may 
play  his  part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine 
of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of 
Chance  and  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination.    Nor  is  it  diifi- 

'  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precarioasness  of  food 
are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  TVaitS  de  LegUlaiion^  vol.  ii.  pp.  273-275. 
Compare  MUtt  History  of  India,  toI.  i.  pp.  180, 181.  Bat  both  these  able  writers 
tuLve  omitted  to  obsenre  that  the  change  facilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  ct' 
phenomena. 
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cult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country^ 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certaifi 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
that  all  should  work;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  the 
members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always  found  some 
who,  neglecting  external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  their  own  minds;  *  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  re- 
ligions, which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the  people 
who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems  are  them- 
selves affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion 
is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a 
new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.*  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of 
Chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  prerious  creation  of  wealth,  see  Thme- 
tnanfiy  Geschichte  der  Fhilo9ophie,  toI.  i.  p.  80 :  **£in  gewisser  Grad  yon  Cuilur  und< 
Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwendige  austere  Bediogung  der  Eiitwickelung  des  philoso* 
phiscben  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mittein  seiner  Existeuz  und 
der  Beiriedigung  seiner  Siierischen  Bediirfnisse  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die 
Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner  Geisteskrafte  nur  langsam  von  stattcn,  und  er 
nahert  slch  nur  Schritt  vor  Schritt  einer  freiern  Vehiunftthatigkeit."  .  .  .  **  Daber 
findeu  wir,  dass  man  nur  in  denen  Kationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  z\\ 
einer  betrachtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben  hatten.^ 
Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  ot 
the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  meta- 
physical inquiries.  See  OroWt  History  of  Chreeee^  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.  That 
the  atomic  doctrine,  in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonisni, 
U  remarked  in  BrcusmUy  Examen  des  Doctrines  MedicaUs^  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54,  an  able 
though  one-tided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the  atomists,  Rater's 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy^  vol.  i.  p.  558 ;  an  hypothesis,  as  Ritter  says, 
"  destructive  of  all  inner  energy  ;**  consequently  antagonisitic  to  the  psychological 
hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researches 
came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  Mepiy  ih  \)iKocro^iai  rpla, 
^v<rtKh¥f  iiBiKh¥f  8iaAc«cri«c<{y  ^vffiKhy  ft.4vf  rh  ircpl  K6trfiovt  jvol  T»y  it^  ahr^*  iiduchv  8^, 
rh  irtpl  fiiov  Koi  rvy  wphs  rjfxcis'  9iaX*KTiKhv  8^,  rh  kfi^or^ptnf  r^hs  k^ovf  irptfffitvo¥' 
Kol  M* XP'  M^i'  *Apx*^aav  rh  ^i/iriir^y  €l9os  ^k*  iiirh  8^  2»Kp<irovf,  &t  Tcpottpiirtu^  rh  1i$ik6u' 
iarh  ik  Zii¥W¥ot  rov  'EAcdrov,  rh  9ta\iKTtK6y,  J)e  Vitis  Phitosopfiorum  Proem, 
segm.  18,  vol  i.  p.  12:  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  ou  this  in  his  learned  work  Histoire  Critique 
'is  ManteheSy  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious  heresies  have  been 
founded  on  previous  philosophies.  CctlAinly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
opinions  will  admit  the  sweep^j^  assertion  of  M.  Stahl  that  '*  k  philosophie  dVn 
peuple  a  sa  racine  dans  sa  theologie."    KlimratK,  TVavaux^  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  184& 
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19  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphysician,  the 
second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance^  the  metaphysi- 
cian, setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  this  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which 
in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  wluch  all 
difficulties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the 
cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  explanation.' 
In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up  the  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  religious  shape;  and 
his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions  \)f  order  and  of  uni- 
formity, he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the 
prescience  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  no- 
tion of  one  God  there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things 
have  from  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination''  do, 
no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of 
our  being;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood,  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between 
them;  and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  but  have  given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual 
*  animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  aU  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  truth.     And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is 

• 

*  **  Also'ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Form  der  Maxime  allein  zum 
Gesetze  dicnan  kann,  ein  freier  Wille.**  Kritik  der  praktischsn  Vemunft  in  KafWs 
}Verk'e,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.  *' Hat  selber  f ur  sicli  eigentlicli  keinen  Bestimmungsgruiid.'*  - 
Metaphjfsik  der  Sitten  in  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  12.  "Die  unbedingte  Cau8alitat  der 
Ureaolie.*'  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfl  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  839.  See  also  Prokgo- 
'Meaa  zujeder  kunftigen  Metaphynk  in  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

^  That  tliese  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reason- 
ing, not  only  oppose,  hut  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally  admitted  if  it  were 
not  for  a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of  each :  it  being  thought  dan- 
gerous to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weakening  moral  responsibility,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God. 
Various  attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and 
make  the  freedom  of  man  harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  *  Com* 
pure  on  this  point  a  remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneuz  (XocA:«*s  WarkSy  vol. 
viii.  p.  305),  with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  (Mofik^e  Life  of  Bentley, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8) ;  also  RiUer*8  ffitt,  of  Ancient  PkUosophy^  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  144 ; 
Tennemann^  Gesck.  der  Philoeophie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  801-304 ;  Cojdeston^s  Inquiry  iwto  the 
Doctrinee  of  Net^e^iiy  and  PredeetifuUion,  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70,  86,  92,  >08,  186 ; 
MwheiirCe  EccleevSuital  Hiei.  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96 ;  Neande/a  Uiet,  of  the  Churchy 
rol.  iv.  pp  294,  8^9-391  ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Tertullian^  1845,  p.  828  ;  Hodffton^n 
Bvddfivmi,  in  Transac,  of  Aeiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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Important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  clear  U})  as  rnach  of  il 
as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which  I 
have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually  baaed.  The 
theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis; 
that  of  free  will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates 
of  the  first  proceed  on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose  benefi- 
cence they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  elect  and  the  non-elect:  that  He  has  from  all  eternity 
doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  creatures  yet  uqbom,  and  whoiL 
His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence:  and  that  He  has  done 
this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power.^  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority 
among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  : 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mani- 
chasans.'  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility 
with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental,'"  it 
must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypoth-* 
esis,  because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism  ;  but  it  in 
reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do 

'  Even  Ambrose^  who  never  went  so  far  as  AugustiD,  states  this  principle  in  its 
repulsive  nakedness :  **  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quoa  rult  religiosos  facit.^  Meander, 
vol.  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "  that  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one 
part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  U^d  to 
make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will.'* 
MoBhehrCs  EecUt,  Hist,  voL  H.  p.  103 ;  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  Cartpit/ien't  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  England^  vol.  i  p.  652. 

*  On  the  Manicheean  origin  of  Augustin^s  opinions,  compare  Potter^  Esprit  dc 
VEglife,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821 ;  Tomline's  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  1817,  pp. 
571-576;  Smdhey's  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  302 ;  Matter,  Hist,  du 
Onostieisnu,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  However,  Beansobre  (Histoire  de  Manichk,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  83*40)  seems  to  have  proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and 
that  of  Basil}  Jes. 

*  On  the  absurdity  of  **  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  incongruitj 
of  such  a  combination  with  <^vati  KaKhv  koI  tiKaiov,  see  Cudtoorth^s  Intellect,  8yst.  vol. 
I.  pp.  45,  419,  ToL  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See  also  Theodicee  in  KanVs  Werke 
vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  vol.  v.  p.  832,  upon  **  den  go^r 
Kchen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts.*' 
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away  with  our  conscioaBness  of  posseBsing  a  free  will. ' '  Now  the 
existence  of  this  supreme  jurisdiction,  wbioh  is  thus  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has  never 
been  proved;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false.  These  as* 
bumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  faculty,  called  con 
Bciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that  faculty  are  infallible 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious-^ 
uess  is  a  £Eu;ulty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.*' 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  aigument  falls  to  the 
ground;  since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties*  of  the 
mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the  mind 
itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiving  this  objection, 
we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is 
a  faculty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  ex- 
treme £ajlibility.^'-    All  the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the 

^'  Johnson  said  to  Boswellf  *'  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s  an  end 
OQ^t.^  BomoeWa  lAfi  of  Johnson^  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  **La  question: 
Sommes  nous  libres  T  me  paralt  fcu-deseous  de  la  discuaaion*  EUe  est  r^solue  par  le 
temoignoge  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  fiiire  le 
oontraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophise  I.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190,  191.  **])ie  Freiheit  des  Mensehen,  als  moralischen  Wesens,  grundet  sich  auf 
das  sittliche  Bewusstsejm"  Tennemannj  Oeseh.  dsr  PhilosophiSy  vol.  v.  p.  161 .  That 
this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we 
need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Pbilo  (Itiiter's  Ancient  Philosophy^  vol.  iv.  pb 
447) ;  nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  (Beauaobrey  Hist  de  ManiehUy 
vol.  ii.  p.  28) ;  stiU  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes^  who  thought  to  demonstrate 
freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs  I  Matter^  Hist  du  (^uKttidsmey  vol,  1.  p. 
823,  which  should  be  compared  with  JSurdach^s  Phifsiologis  eomme  Seienes  irObsenKh 
tion^  voL  V.  p.  60,  Paris,  1889. 

*  ^  Mr.  James  Mill  (Analysis  of  the  Mind^rol.  L  pp.  171, 172)  says  that  conscious- 
ness and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  arisen  from  calling  **  con- 
sciousness a  feeling  distinct  from  all  otner  feelings.^  According  to  Locke  {Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding^  book  ii.  chap.  L,  Works.  voL  L  p.  89)  **  conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  *  Brown  (^Philosophy  of 
the  Jfindf  pp.  67,  68)  denies  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty :  and  Sir  W,  Hamilton 
complains  of  "  Reid^  degradation  of  consciousness  Into  a  special  faculty.*'  J^otes  to 
HcuTs  Works,  pp.  228,  297,  878.  M.  Coudn  (HiH.  de  la  Philosophic,  U.  S^rie,  vol. 
i.  p.  181)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  "  ph^nom&ne  complexe ;"  and  at  p.  94  **  la 
eoftdi/ton  n6cessaire  de  Tinteliigence  c*est  la  conscience;*'  while  a  still  later  writer 
(Joberfs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  25)  declares  that  *'  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  consciousness^this  is  certain."  Tho  statement  in  Alciphron, 
Dialogue  vii.  (Berkeley's  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  605,  606)  is  equally  unsatisfactory ;  and 
what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is  now  recognised 
as  **  double  consciousness."  See  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  JSlliotsorCs 
Physiolosryy  pp.  867-869, 1166 ;  Mayo's  Physiology,  pp.  196, 196 ;  Priehard's  Treatise 
on  Insanity,  pp.  450,  451 ;  Carpenter's  Human  Phynologv,  p.  879. 

"  This  reqiilres  explanation.  Consciousness  is  inuJlible  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
testimony ;  but  fallible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  certain  pnenomena, 
is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  presented  to  it ;  but  to  say 
that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not 
only  offe'"  a  testimony,  but  also  pass  a  Judgment.    The  moment  we  do  thlB,  we  intra 
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progress  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  successively  passed^ 
have  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  con- 
victions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convic- 
tions has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to  another  a  mat* 
ter  for  derison  ;**  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as 
much  a  part  of  their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we 
now  term  freedom  of  the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all 
these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of 
them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages 
there  are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate.  Besides  this,  another 
view  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  operations  of  ordinary 
life.  Are  we  not  in  certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such  conscious- 
ness is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  a6k.  What  is  it  that  judges 
between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is 
spurious  ?  "   .If  this  boasted  faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things, 

duce  the  element  of  fallibility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together 
cannot  be  always  right,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thiulcer  of  conHiderab!e  subtlety,  says :  '*  The  important 
distinction  between  libertas  a  necMsitaie  and  Ubertas  a  coaetione,  is  seldom  attended 
to.  Nothing  whatever  can  force  my  will :  every  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of 
that  fact :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conscious  tiiat  we  are 
never  decided  without  a  motive."  Lifi  of  B,  White^  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  9(>. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious  that  "  nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will  ?**  This 
is  not  consciousness,  but  judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  *  consciousness,*  it  must 
refer  solely  to  the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what 
may  be  or  can  be. 

•*  As  Herder  says,  "  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gcdankenkreise  unent  behrlich  halt, 
daran  hat  jene  nle  gedacht  oder  halt  es  gar  fiir  schadlich."  Jdeen  zur  Geach,  der 
Menwhheit^  vol  ii.  p.  130, 

'*  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard  iu  the  human 
mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phenomena  and  dreams. 
And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  arrive  was,  that 
whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him :  which,  however,  is  an 
evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solution  of  it.  See  the  Theiet^tus,  where  Plato,  as 
usual,  puts  his  own  speculations  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question 
>it  the  beginning  of  sec.  39  {PltUonis  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bekker,  London, 
1826),  M^  roiwvy  iiToKiirwfiev  itroy  iXKtiiroy  avrov.  Af^ireroi  ht  ivuitviu>v  r«  tripi  koI 
v6at6v^  r&¥  Tc  &AXwK  kuI  fiaviatt  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Bocrates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Thestetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  the 
end  of  sec.  45,  p.  434,  ^t}0^v  &pa  ifiol  ^  i/x^  aUBriins,  See  further  p.  516,  on  tn€ 
formation  of  erroneous  judgments ;  and  respecting  the  assertions  made  bv  many  of 
the  Greeks  that  traaa  ^avTa<ria  &A.>}09;f  and  itaaa  Z6^a  akriO^i,  compare  Cuaworih^  vol 
iiL  !».  S7v,  vol.  iv.  p.  118.    For  physiological  considerations  concemijig  the  preeer- 
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what  security  have  we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  ?  If 
there  is  no  security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is 
a  security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows  the 
necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  subordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sciousness, on  which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to 
construct  the  whole  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as 
ro  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and 
th^  manner  in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contra- 
dicted its  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  individual 
minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered 
historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long  course 
of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  hold 
either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events,  or  that  of  freedom  of 
the  will  ;*«  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following :  That 
when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some 
antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of 
their  immediate  results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is 
the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  un- 

vation  of  conscionsneA-s  in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  Brcnuscdny  Examen  des  Doe' 
trinex  Mt'd^e<Ue»^  vol.  i.  p.  406  ;  his  Court  de  Phrvnoloffie,  p.  49  ;  JBsquirol,  Maladie$ 
Menia'eM,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790;  ShnonU  Pathology^  p.  204;  Holland t  Medical 
Not€\  p.  434;  IJenle^  Anaioinie  Getieraley\'o\.  ii.  p.  'Z87  ;  Burdaeh^  TVaite  de  Phifsi^ 
olofjie,  vol.  V.  p.  2.*3.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this  diiB* 
cuUy  wiih  the  theory  of  representation  {Gewhichte  der  PhUo»opkie^  voL  i.  p.  S57,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1  lu,  159,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (  HViCA, 
vol.  i.  pp.  »H,  lol,  17H)  to  tttrn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  the  grcund 
that  our  lu'lief  refipcctin;:  the  external  world  may  be  9»  false  when  we  are  awake  as 
when  we  dream.  The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved 
difitinvtion  :  dt(ift>4ptt  8c  ^avra^la  koI  ipdirraafMi'  (pdvraTfAa  /uf y  ydp  iori  Z6Kri9i%  Siayoias 
ola  yiyfrat  Karh  rohs  Stryow  iftavrania  8<  iari  rvxuais  ip  ^vxfl  roxntariy  iXAoiuaiSi  &t 
6  Xprninvos  iy  r^  8i/w8c<ciri7  vtpl  ^vxv^  wpiararcu,  Dioff.  Laert,  de  Viiie Philoe.  Ub. 
vii.  sc^ni.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  895. 

'*  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  resTding  in  the  mind,  and  exerting  itself 
Independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  with* 
out  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  by 
motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — ^if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren 
propositiun,  which  does  not  interfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  b« 
true,  but  which  most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 
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biased  hj  ByBtem,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.*'  If,  for  example,  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  diaracter  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  tell 
bow  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  faO 
in  this  prediction,  I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  fre^om  of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre- 
arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest 
proof,  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were  capable  of  correct 
reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete  knowledge 
both  of  his  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which, 
in  consequence  of  those  events,  he  would  adopt." 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,**  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is 

"  Tbftt  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understand- 
Injr,  and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conversaiit. 
But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the  practical  consequences 
of  this,  by  aaserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  must  be 
referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ;  that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed 
from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Reason)  he  fully  admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

^  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illoatratioD.  We 
never  can  lioow  the  whole  of  any  man*s  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  anteco* 
dent,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

**  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predesttna* 
tion,  because-the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention 
to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  God.  Those, 
therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  must  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been 
predestined ;  otherwise  they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it  {Neandei'*  HUtcry  of  the  Church,  voL  viii.  p.  176),  "  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  be- 
longing to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that  which 
U  produced  by  his  art.** 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively ; 
Dialogue  viL  sec.  20  in  BaMetfs  Wcrkt,  vol  i.  p.  515  :  and  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  JUteheock's  Religion 
of  Geology,  1851,  pp.  267,  328;  an  ingenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the 
real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Ritter'B  Hi»t»  of  Ancient  Philos.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
826,  327,  with  Tetmemann,  OmcH,  der  Philos,  vol.  vi.  pp.  151,  842-345,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
81-V4,  vol.  xi.  p.  178;  and  in  particular,  the  question  raised  (toL  viii.  p.  242)  *'0b 
^as  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die  Ursache  der  kfinftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nicht."  It  wns 
to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted  tht  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beaueobre,  Hi»toire  de  Mantchoti^ 
vol  il  pp.  145,  146,  252,  836. 
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to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circiiinetances,.  always 
issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  results — in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their  j)rogreBs 
or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery— must  be  the  fruit 
of  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the 
mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosojihic  history 
can  alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human 
mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  external  agentb,  developing  itself  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws;  but  incessantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  pas- 
sions, stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their 
actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
od of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modification  :  and 
this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into  a  preliminary  inquif^ 
ry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phe- 
nomena are  more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that 
whichever  class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will  be 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe;  and  partly 
because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we 
shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had 
begun  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before 
entering  into  this  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  this- 
ineans  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  strengthened; 
and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  what  those  re- 
sources are  which  have  been  already  employed  in  elucidating 
this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  efiected  are  extremely  valuable,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  wliich 
tliey  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  in- 
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/  vestigations  to  which  I  allude  are  exclusively  inductive  ;  they 
are  based  on  collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending 
over  many  countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the 
form  of  arithmetical  tables  ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
ojficials,''*  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to 
make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of 
men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths, 
are  derived  from  this  or  from  analogous  sources;  they  rest  on  statis- 
tical evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And 
whoever  is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel 
sanguine  that  still  more  important  discoveries  will  be  made,  so 
soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play  those  other  powerful  re- 
sources which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  abun- 
dantly supply.  Without,  however,  anticipating  future  inquiries, 
we  are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward.  ' 

■,  The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  sepa- 
rated into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  and  as  these 
classes  are  correlative,  and  when  put  together  compose  the  total 
of  our  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one, 
will  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
virtues  ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  virtues,  we 
should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  in  their  vices  ;  the 
two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.**  Or,  to  express  this  pro- 
position in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demon-' 
strated  that*  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 

"  i>ti/att,  Traits  de  Statistique,  pp.  75,  148. 

**'Hoine  moralists  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  they  call 
indifiTerent,  as  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence  there  arose  the  fa- 
moos  doctrine  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casui^sts,  and  hotly 
attacked  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  Its  practical 
bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  definition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indlfierent  act  nm:>t 
lean  on  the  side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  it  inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  ditninishos  virtue 
relatively,  though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Qreek  philosophers  there  was 
^  a  schism  on  this  point:  'ApfVirct  Zi  airroTs  (t.  e.  Stoics)  finBtv  fiiaov  tlvai  apcr^f  Ka\ 
Kcuciar  rw¥  yrtptTarifTtKwv  fitra^b  &f>«r^r  Ka\  xaKias  tJvcu  Ktyomuy  rijy  irpoKorii^. 
JHoff.  Laert,  de  Vitis  Fhilosophorunij  lib.  vii.  segm.  127,  vol.  I.  p.  445. 
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ohanges  in  the  sarronnding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer 
that  their  good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
the  further  conclusion,  that  such  yariations  are  the  result  of  large 
and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate  of  socie- 
ty, must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  com- 
posed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and 
personal  principle  peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  ma* 
terials  of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent against  the  guUty,  it  naturally  followed  that  European  gov- 
ernments, so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  crimes 
they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on  accu^ 
mulating,  until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature, 
containing,  with  the  commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  im- 
mense array  of  facts,  so  care^lly  compiled,  and  so  well,  and 
clearly  digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  aU  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.'^  But  as  it  wUl  be  im- 
possible in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete 
statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  statis- 
tics, we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ex- 
amining two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out 
the  connexion  between  them. 

Of  aU  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular.    For  when  we 

"  I  say  this  adyisedly :  and  whoever  has  examined  these  subjects  must  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  no- 
tion of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the 
human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakspeare ;  but 
these  extraordinary  observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed 
the  steps  of  the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiri- 
cully.  The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these  in- 
quiries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before  the  eighteenth 
Of>otury. 

VOL.  I. — 2 
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consider  that  this,  though  generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
Dareer  of  vice^  is  often  the  immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sud- 
den impulse  ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with 
the  least  chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ; 
that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  he 
cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time  has  come,  his  heart  may  fiEiU 
him  ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he  shall  commit  the 
crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  aa 
fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the 
prickings  of  •his  own  conscience,  the  apprehensions  of  future  re* 
morse,  the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — ^when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complica- 
tion of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agen- 
cies by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  But  now, 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  cer- 
tain known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides, 
and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that 
"  in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the  same  numbers  re-oc- 
cur with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are 
generally  committed  after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casual.  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that 
every  year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number  of 
murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  com- 
mitted are  employed  in  the  same  proportion."' '  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in 
Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its 
accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have  ascertained  the  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly 
marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phys- 
ical laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our 

^  **Dans  tout  ce  qui  sc  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  tndmes  nombres  se  reproduiscnt 
avec  une  Constance  tcUe,  qu'il  serait  impossible  de  la  m<^connattre,  m6me  pour  ceux 
des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  ^happer  le  plus  &  toute  provision  bumaine,  tels 
que  les  meurtres,  puisqu'ils  se  commettent,  en  g^n^ral,  ft  la  suite  do  fixes  qui  n&is- 
^cnt  sans  motifs,  et  dans  les  circonstances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cepen- 
dant  Texp^rience  prouve  que  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  k  pcu 
pri^s  en  m^me  nombre,  mais  encoro  que  les  instrumcns  qui  serrent  k  les  conmiettre 
lont  employes  dans  les  mdmes  proportions.*'  Quetelet  aur  CHmnme^  Paris,  1SS6, 
vol.  i.  p>  7  ;  see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  247. 
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'XxUes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  peisons  accused  of 
crime  in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place  in 
Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality  ;  while  a  similar  regularity  was  ob- 
served in  each  separate  offence,  all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law 
of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.'* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  beUeve  that 
human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  individ- 
ual than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But  another  circum- 
stance remains  behind  still  more  striMng.  Among  public  and 
registered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  de- 
pendent  on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to 
rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled 
sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable 
to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself,  is 
not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  struggles  of  an  enemy ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power,"*  his  act  becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from 
foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his 
own  volition  than  any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.    We  may 

**  "  Thus,  in  twenty  years*  obseryations,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  vari- 
ous crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages,  scarcely  varies  at 
any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  each  age  with 
the  totala  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844, 
was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough, 
the  former  results  are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
causes  which  might  affect  them ; — ^notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which 
convulsed  society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Brovm  <m  the  Uniform  Actioti 
of  the  Human  Will^  in  7%e  Aaruranee  Magazine^  no.  viii.  July,  1852,  pp.  849,  850. 
I'hat  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed  in  8t^ 
Cieiiqtte  Moraie^  pp.  18,  84,  xnMemoiree  de  PAcademie  deBelgique^  vol.  zxi.  BnixeUes, 
1348,  4to. 

^  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish 
suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  G.  Comte  in  his  Traite  de  Legislation^  vol.  i.  p.  486.  See 
also  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations  on  Criminal  Law,  in  Ap- 
pendix  to  Jefereon^e  MemoirSy  by  Randolph^  voL  i.  pp.  126,  127.  Heber  {Jovmey 
through  IncUa^  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  890)  foundthat  the  English  Government  had  rnxnij 
Attempted  to  check  toe  suicides  frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning ; 
and  in  our  country  the  interference  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  peijury  of  jurors, 
since,  as  Bentham  gays,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  de- 
claring the  suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles  of  Penal  Zaip,  in  BenthanCs 
IForA»,  edit.  Bowring,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual^  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are  cases  re- 
corded of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction,  put 
an  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath  ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose  by  turn- 
ing back  their  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the  larynx.  MliatmnCi  Hvmwm 
Phyeiotog^y  pp.  491,  492. 
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also  add  that^  nnlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded  into 
it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of 
external  associations  which  might  hamper  what  is  termed  the 
freedom  of  their  wilL  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  any  thing  like  re>gularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric, 
so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the 
most  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  an- 
other obstacle  that  impedes  our  view  ;  this  is,  that  even  the  best 
evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very  imperfect.  In 
cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  called  accidental  which  are  voluntary.**  Thus  it  is,  that  self- 
murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but 
also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those  gen- 
eral causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is 
surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  re- 
specting it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circum- 
stances.*' In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general 
law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shaU  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are 
aU  subordinate.  And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can 
avail  any  thing  towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes 
of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 

This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowniDg.  See  Tai/lor's  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence^  1846,  pp.  5S7,  597  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of  always  distinguieh- 
inga  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  JSsquiroly  Maladies  MentaleSj  toI.  l  p.  575. 
From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Dufau^  Traite  de 
Statistiaue,  p.  804;  Whislow^s  Anatomy  of  Suicide^  1840,  p.  277 ;  Queteiet,  Static 
tique  Morale^  p.  66.  But  among  these,  many  are  no  doubt  iuToIuntary ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  popular  opinion  grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  remain  under  water.    Brodws  Bvrgeryy  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

^  Tout  semble  d^^pendre  de  causes  determin^es.  ALosi,  nous  trouvons  annueUe« 
ment  &  peu  pr^  le  mdme  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  g^n6ral,  roais  encore 
en  faisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  ages,  ou  m4me  celle  des  instruments  em- 
ployes pour  se  d^truire.  Une  ann^e  reproduit  si  fiddlement  Ics  chiffrcs  de  Tann^  qui 
a  pr6c^d^,  qu^on  pent  pr^volr  ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Tann^e  qui  ya  suivre.^'  Qitetelct^ 
Staiistigue  Morale^  184b,  p.  85  ;  see  also  p.  40. 
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axistence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  conversant  * 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries  for  which  we 
have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons 
putting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  ;  so  that^  after  making  al- 
lowance for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we 
are  able  to  predict,  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period  ;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  in- 
cidental to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world, 
we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  social  laws ;  since  political  excitement,  mer- 
cantile excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  deamess  of 
food,  are  all  causes  of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.*' 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every 
year  make  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillat- 
ing, from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which  was  the  great 
year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in 
London  were  266 ;  in  1847  began  a  slight  improvement,  and 
they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849  they  were 
213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were*229." 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states 
of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  reproduced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  facts,  but  that  it  is  ^ 
generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  coun* 
tries  in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  differ- 
ent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons  specially 
employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  existence  of  crime,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 

*"  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  Burdaeh*t  TraitS  d$  PhynohaUy  vol.  r.  pp.  476- 
478  ;  and  Forrifs  Climate  and  its  Endetnie  Infiueneet^  p.  829.  The  latest  researches 
of  M.  Gasper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians,  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Casper^  DenhourdigkeUen  gur 
medudniacfien  StatUtiky  Berlin,  1846,  p.  189. 

^  See  the  tables  in  Qlie  AMuranee  Magazine^  no.  Iy.  p.  309,  no.  t.  p.  84,  no.  Tiii. 
p.  850.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  London  suicides  yet 
published ;  those  issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect,    Awwrance  Magaguu^  no.  v. 

f.  58.    From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the  General  Register  Office,  in  January,  1856, 
learnt  that  there  was  an  intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  this  has  since  been  done. 
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scheme,  is  a  fact  more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the 
moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence 
formed  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  all  of  them 
forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  re- 
sult not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the 
state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown.'"  This  is 
an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeach- 
ed, by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in  the  moral  world  dis- 
turbances equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed,  in  both  in- 
stances, from  minor  laws,  which  at  particular  points  meet  the 
larger  laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science 
of  mechanics  affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to  which 
the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  di- 
agonal of  their  respective  parallelograms."  This  is  a  law  preg- 
nant with  great  results ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important 
mechanical  resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
ever  thought  of  questioning  its  truth.  But  the  moment  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  ac- 
tion it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
fnction  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which 
we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement.  Perturbations  being 
thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple  action  of  the  mechanical  law 
disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are  inces- 
santly disturbed,  the  law  itself  remains  intact.''  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men 
are  the  pioduct  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is 

^  L*exp6rience  d^montre  en  effet,  ayeo  toute  I'Svidence  possible,  cette  opinion, 
qui  pourra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  e'est  la  societi  qui  prepare  U 
trimey  et  que  le  ccupabU  n^eet  que  rinetrumerU  qui  CexectUe."  Quetelet  eur  rHommt^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  826. 

''  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a  force  , 
and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  be- 
domes  a  comparison  of  compounds. 

^  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  ex* 
istence  except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible  ;  and  therefore,  however  small 
the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its  operation  may  admit  oi 
innumerable  exceptions.     Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  toI.  iL 
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itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operation  without  * 
affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufiBicient  to  explain  those 
flight  variations  which  we  find  £roin  year  to  year  in  the  total 
amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  same  country.  Indeed,  look- 
ing at  the  fact  that  the  moral  world  is  far  more  abundant  in 
materials  than  the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for  astonish- 
ment is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws, 
which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  large 
numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible  perturbation.*^ 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this 
uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annu- 
ally contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
individuals,  but  by  large  general  facts,  over  which  individuals 
can  exercise  no  authority.  It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear 
a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  ;^*  and  in  Eng- 
land the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of 

p.  211)  rigbtly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  nature  "by  a  sort  of  figare  q^ 

metaphor.^    This  is  constantly  lost  eight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  dr 

whom  speak  of  laws  as  if  they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by 

larger  causes ;  while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  "  delegated  agencies'*  from 

the  Deity.     Compare  PrtinxCz  Bridgewater  Treatise^  pp.  318,  436,  495 ;  Sadler's  Law 

of  J^opulation,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  Burdach^s  Phyndogie^  vol.  1.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his 

able  work,  Lecture*  on  Pathology j  vol.  i.  p.  481,  vol.  iL  p.  642,  with  much  greater 

accuracy  calls  such  cases  "  apparent  exceptions"  to  laws ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say, 

"  exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws."    The  context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget 

distinctly  apprehends  the  difference ;  but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent 

confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  ^  • 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Statisiict  of  Grime  in  England  and  Wales 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  voL  iL  pp.  816-344),  says,  p.  827, 
"Ko  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants 
with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  following  table,  that  the 
greatest  variation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  any  class  of  criminals  at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per 
cent.*'  See  also  Eeport  of  British  Association  for  1889,  Transac.  of  See.,  p.  118. — 
Indeed  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regular- 
ity, however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Dufau  {TraitS  de  Statistiqve,  p.  144) 
says,  ^'  Les  faits  de  Fordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Tordre  naturel,  le  pro- 
duit  de  causes  constantes  et  rdgulidres,"  &c. ;  and  at  p.  867,  ^*  G^cst  ainsi  que  le  monde 
moral  se  pr^sente  &  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  ofTrant,  de  m^me  que  le  monde 
physique,  un  ensemble  contiuu  d^effets  dus  k  des  causes  constantes  et  r6guli6re3, 
don  il  appartient  surtout  k  la  statistique  de  constater  Taction."  See  to  the  sanxe  ef- 
fect MoreavrChritiophe  des  Prisons  en  Fr^nee^  Paris,  1838,  pp.  63,  189. 

**  "It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  tne  price  of 
food  and  the  number  of  marriages."  ....  "  The  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  wc  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should 
see  the  like  result  in  every  civilized  community.  Wc  possess  the  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  Porier^s  Pro' 
f/rest  of  the  Nation^  voL  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  London.  1838. 
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having  any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple :^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  institution  is 
not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of 
food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  In  other  cases,  tmiformity  has 
been  detected,  though  the  causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  un- 
known. Thus,  to  give  a  carious  instance,  we  are  now  able  to 
prove  that  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  gene- 
ral character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
of  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  foi^tfiilness,  omit- 
ted to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
CTimstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies  of  each  other. 
Tear  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  forget  this 
simple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually 
foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in 
regard  to  this  trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence.®* 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regularity  of 
events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth  that  the  actions  of 
ipen,  being  guided  by  their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  in* 
consistent,  but,  however  capricious  they  may  appear,  only  form 
part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of 
history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  from  being  strange,  will  be 
precisely  what  would  have  been  expected,  and  ought  long  since 
to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  be- 
coming so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofe  of  our  actions 
being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  fix)m, statistics  ;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  stiU  in  its  infancy,'^  has 

^  *^The  marriage  returns  of  1850  and  1851  exhibit  the  excess  which  since  1760 
has  been  Inyariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above 
the  average."    Journal  of  Statistical  Society ^  vol.  xv.  p.  185. 

"•  See  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-41 1,  which,  says  this  ablo 
writer,  proves  that  "  forgetfulness  as  weU  as  free  will  is  under  constant  laws."  But 
this  IS  using  the  word  free  will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

"  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  given  them  their  pre- 
sent name.    See  Levis,  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Polities^  1652, 
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already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  together.  But  although  the  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating 
it  according  to  those  methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields 
have  been  found  successful ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very  powerful 
engine  for  eliciting  truth, — ^we  must  not,  on  that  account,  sup* 
pose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  remaining  by  which  it 
may  likewise  be  cultivated  ;  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are 
therefore  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cessant contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either 
that  historians  have  not  perceived  the  connexion,  or  else  that, 
having  perceived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen 
an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  study  of  the  internal,  and  that  of  the  external :  and  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there  are  some  u&» 
mistakable  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial 
barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The 
moralists,  the  theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the  inferior  labors  of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed, 
they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their 
discoveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  72;  Biopraphie  Universdle^  vol.  i.  p.  140;  Dufaii,  TVaitS  de  Statistiauey  pp. 
9,  10.  Even  so  fate  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinmir,  **I 
must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of 
knowledge  (statistics)  wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.^*  8inclair'8  Correspondence,  yoI.  i.  p.  280  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dustry, was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  impor^ 
tance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  Tiew.  Since  then  sta«- 
tistics  have  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  philology  and  to  jurisprudence.  Compare  BouUlaud,  Philoeophie 
MediecUe^  pp.  96,  186 ;  Eenouard,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  toL  ii.  pp.  474,  476 ;  JSa" 
guirol^  Maladies  MentaUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  665-667  ;  Holland^ s  Medical  Notes,  pp.  5,  472. 
vogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy,  pp.  15-17  ;  Simon's  Pathology,  p.  180 :  Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  &c. ;  Prichard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  toI.  It.  p.  414; 
Eschbachy  Etude  du  Droits  pp.  892-394. 
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are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  T^hich  has  now  be* 
come  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these 
two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing 
the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce. 
To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition,  will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  aU 
history.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  importance  of  those  phenomena  ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters ;  and  if  I  do  so  with  any  thing  approaching  to  success,  the 
present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  some- 
thing towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to 
the  hindrance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  inti- 
mately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Note  A. 

"  Der  Begriff  dcr  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  Vernunftbegriff,  der  eboa  darum  fur  die 
theoretische  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  ist,  dem  kein  angemessenes 
Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  moglichen  Erfahrung  gegebcn  werden  kann,  welcher  also 
keinen  (Jegenstand  einer  uns  moglichen  theoretiachen  Erkenntniss  ausmacbt,  und 
ichlechterdings  nicht  fur  ein  constitutivcs,  sondern  lediglich  als  regulatires,  und 
zwar  nur  bios  negatives  Princip  dcr  speculativen  Vernunfl  gelten  kann,  im  practi- 
Bchen  Gebrauche  der  selben  aber  seine  Realitiit  durch  praktische  Grunds&tze  bevreist, 
die,  als  Gesetze,  eine  Oausalitat  der  reinen  Vernunfl,  unabhangig  von  alien  empirl- 
Bchen  Bedingungen  (dem  Sinnlichen  iiberhaupt)  die  Willkiihr  zu  bestlmmen,  und 
einen  reinen  Willen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittlichen  Begrifle  und  Gesetze 
ihren  Ursprung  haben.**  Metaphi/sik  der  Bitten^  in  Ka^iCs  Werke^  vol.  v.  pp.  20,  21. 
*'*'  Wiirden  die  Gegenstande  der  Sinnenwelt  fiir  Dinge  an  rich  sclbst  genonimen,  und 
die  oben  angcfiihrten  Naturgcsetze  fur  Gesetze  der  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ware  dcr 
Widerspruch"  (t.  e,  between  Liberty  and  Kecessit j)  "  unvermeidlich.  Ebcnso,  wenn 
das  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  iibrigcn  Gegenstanden  als  blose  Erscheinung 
vorgestellt  wiirde,  so  konnte  ebensowohl  der  Widerspruch  nicht  verroicden  werden ; 
denn  es  wiirde  ebendasselbe  von  einerlci  Gegenstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zu- 
gleich  bejaht  und  verneint  werden.  Ist  aber  Naturnothwendigkeit  bios  auf  Erschei* 
nungen  bezogen,  und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dingo  an  sich  selbst,  so  entspringt  kein 
Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleich  beidc  Arten  von  Oausalitat  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so 
schwer  oder  unmogUch  es  auch  sein  mochte,  die  von  der  letztcren  Art  begreiflich 
zu  machen.'' .  .  . .  ^*  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in  verschie* 
dener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  aU  eincm  Dinge  an  sich 
selbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  konnen."  ....**  Nun  kann  ich  ohne 
Widerspruch  sagen :  alle  Handlungen  verniinftiger  Wesen,  sofem  sie  Erscbeinungen 
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Eind,  0^  irgend  ein^r  Erfahnug  angetroffen  werden)  stehen  unter  der  Katurnoth- 
wendigkeii;  ebendieeelben  Handlungen  aber,  bloe  respective  auf  das  yernunl^ige 
Subject  und  dessen  Yennogen,  xiach  bloser  Yernunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."    Pro- 
legcmena  tu  jeder  kunftigen  Metaphysik^  in  KawCi  Werke,  vol.  ill.  pp.  268-270. 
'<  Deun  ein  Oeschdpf  za  sein  und  als  Katurwesen  bios  dem  Willen  seines  Urhebera 
zu  folgen ;  demioch  aber  als  freibandelndes  Wesen,  (welcbes  seinen  vom  ftusseren 
Kinfluss  unabb&ngieen  Willen  hat,  der  dem  ersteren  vielfaltig  zuwider  sein  kannj 
der  Zurecbnung  Wiig  zu  sein,  und  seine  eigene  That  doch  auch  zugleich  als  die 
Wirkong  eines  hdheren  Wesens  anzusehen :  ist  eine  Vereinbarung  von  BegrifTen, 
die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hochsten  Gntes,  zusammen  denken 
laassen ;  die  aber  nur  der  einsehen  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  EenntDiss  der  Ubersinn- 
lichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  und  die  Art  einsieht,  wie  sie  der  Sinnenwelt 
xum  Grunde  liegt.**    TTieocUeee,  in  Kanft  Werke,  vol.  vi.  p.  149.     "Nun  wollen  wir 
annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Eritik  nothwendig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der 
Dinge,  als  Gegenstande  der  Erfahrung,  von  eben  denselben,  als  Bingen  an  sich  selbst, 
ware  gar  nicht  gemacbt,  so  musste  der  Grundsatz  der  Oausallt&t  und  mitbin  der 
Naturmechanismus  in  Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien  Dingen  iiberhaupt 
als  wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.    Yon  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele,  wiirde  ich  nicht  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  doch  zu- 
gleich der  Natumothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen  ofTenbarcu 
Widerspruch  zu  geratben ;  weil  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  S&tzen  in  eben  derselben 
Bedeutung,  nimlich  als  Ding  uberbaupt  (als  Sache  an  sich  selbst),  genommen  babe, 
und,  ohne  vorhergebende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.    Wenn  aber 
die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lebrt, 
nahmlich  als  Erscheinung,  oder  als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer 
Yerstandesbegriffe  richtig  ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat  nur  auf 
Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne  genommen,  nEmlich  so  fern  sie  gegenst&nde  der  Erfahrung 
sind,  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen 
Bind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlungen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemass  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch  anderer- 
seits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig,  jenem  nicht  unterworfen,  mithin  als 
frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  vorgeht.*'    Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunfty  in  KatWa  Werke,  vol  ii.  p.  24.     "  Und  bier  zeigt  die  zwar  gemeine,  aber 
betriigllche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  Realitat  der  Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren 
nachtheiligen  Einfluss,  die  Yernunft  zu  verwirren.    Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.    Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  vollstandige 
und  an  sich  hinreichend  bestimmendc  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bedingung 
derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.    Wenn  dagegen  Erscheinungen 
fur  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nidit  fiir  Dinge  an  sich, 
Bondem  blose  Yorstellungen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen  zusammenhangen,  so 
mOssen  sie  selbst  noch  Griinde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinungen  sind.''  .  .  .  .  "  Hier 
babe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchg&ngige  Zusammen* 
hang  aller  Erscheinungen  in  einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachfassliches  Gesetz 
ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit  nothwendig  umstUrzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  Realitat  der 
Erscheinungen  hartnackig  anhtingen  wollte.    Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin 
der  gemeinen  Meinung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  konnen,  Natur  und 
Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen."    Kritik,  in  KanVe  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419, 420. 
Finally,  at  p.  483,  "  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hiedurch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit 
der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yermogen,  welche  die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen 
unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  darChun  wollen.    Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gax 
keine  transcendentale  Betrachtui%  die  bios  mit  Begriffen  zu  thun  hat,  ge wesen  sein 
wQrde,  so  konnte  es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemals  auf 
etwas,  was  gar  nicht  nach  Ei*fanrungsgesetzen  gedacht  werden  muss,  schliessen 
konnen.    Ferner  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmai  die  MogUchkeit  der  Freiheit  be- 
weisen  wollen ;    denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  well  wir  Qberhaupt  von 
kemem  Realgrunde  und  keiner  Causalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffen  a  vriori  die  MogUch- 
keit erkennen  konnen.    Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcendentale  Idee  beban- 
delt,  wodurch  die  Yernunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedingungen  in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das 
sinnlich  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anzuheben  denkt,  dafiei  sich  aber  in  eine  Antinomic 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen,  welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Yerstandes 
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vorschreibt,  verwickelt.  Bass  nun  dieae  Antinomie  auf  einem  blosen  Scheine  bembe, 
and  dass  Natar  der  Oausalit&t  aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  da.« 
war  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  woran  es  una  auch  einzig  imd  allein 
gelegen  war." 

These  passages  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  Will  is 
an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  affect  my  conclusions.  Accord- 
tng  to  Ejint^s  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical 
and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark  problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore 
has  no  value.  The  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  is  the  result  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  said, 
the  base  of  it. 
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CB AFTER    IL 

UirLUENCE  EXSBOISED  BT  PHYSICAL  LAWS  OYEB  THE  OBGANIZATION   07 
SOCIETY  AND  OVER  THE  OHABACTEB  OP  piDIVIDUALS. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shaU  find  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely,  Climate,  Food,  Soil, 
and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  which  last,  I  mean  those 
appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have, 
through  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise 
to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four 
classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which 
Man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  prin- 
cipal results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  suggesting 
those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  tKe  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the 
various  Aspects  of  Nature  have  caused  correspon^g  varieties  in 
the  popular  character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion 
pecidiarities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate  Food,  and 
Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct  influence  of  this 
sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most 
important  consequences  in  regard  to  the  general  organization  of 
society,  and  firom  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large 
and  conspicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into 
which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions 
of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,^  the  discrepancies  which  are 

'  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time, 
who  says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  "of  all  Yidgar  modes  of  escaping  from 
the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inhe- 
rent natural  differences.*^  MUTs  J^rineiples  of  Political  Economy^  vol.  i.  p.  890.  Or- 
dinary writers  are  constantly  falling  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  this 
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caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  are  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and,  when  understood,  will  be  found  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of 
history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  present  state  of 
physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then  examine  the  remain- 
ing agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  most  important  divergencies  to  which 
its  variations  have,  in  different  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  depend- 
ent on  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food  which  will  ordina- 
rily be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  lime  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage 
of  which  the  name  of  physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
commonly  given.* 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  inti- 
mate, it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under  their  own 
separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we  shall  rise  at 
once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we 
shall  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially 
separating  phenomena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarka- 
ble influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of 
Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  theii 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important.     For  although  the 

differeace ;  which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  neTer  been 
proved.  Some  singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  Alison's  History  of  Eiarope^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  S36,  vol.  vi.  p.  186,  vol.  viii.  pp.  625,  626,  vol.  xiii.  p.  84Y ;  where  the  his- 
torian thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  On 
the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comte^  Philosophis  Posi- 
tive^ vol.  iiL  p.  855. 

'  As.  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prichard  on  EthnUogy^  in 
Report  of  the  JBritish  Association  for  184:1 ,  p.  236.  The  word  *  climate'  I  always 
use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it 
nearly  coincide  with  *■  physical  geography :'  "  Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
%11  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to 
organic  nature."  Forry*s  Climate  of  t?te  United  atates  and  it*  Endemic  Jnjliienees. 
New  Yorlt,  1842,  p.  127. 
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progress  of  knowledge  eventually  accelerates  the  increase  of 
wealthy  it  is  neyertheless  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  the  wealth  must  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can 
begin.  As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  mate- 
risds  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  lei- 
sure nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits  ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an  attempt 
to  economize  labor  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imper- 
fect instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth 
there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no 
knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no 
capital  being  accumulated,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the 
unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.'  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every  one 
IS  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  be- 
comes possible,  because  for  the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous 
accumidation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not 
produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects 
for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants 
would  have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there 
can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant 
people,  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely 
regulated  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized,  other 
causes  come  into  play ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  progress  can 
only  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  first,  on  the  energy  and  regu- 
larity with  which  labor  is  conducted,  and  secondly,  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labor  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two 
catfses  are  themselves  the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The 
returns  made  to  labor  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 

'  By  tinemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  caUs  the  unproductive  clasfh 
es;  and  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate,  the  word  *unem* 
ployed  *  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 
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components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or  fSpom 
other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and. partly  by  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
and  regularity  with  which  labor  is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in 
two  different  ways.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consider- 
ation, is,  that  if  the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed, 
and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a 
milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  im- 
portant, is,  that  climate  influences  labor  not  only  by  enervating 
the  laborer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.*  Thus  we  find  that  no 
people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that 
steady  and  unflinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions  are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes 
clear,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  deficiency 
of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their 
usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ing-classes, being  compelled  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory  habits  ;  the  chain  of 
their  industry  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to 
give.  Hence  there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and 
capricious  than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  per- 
mits the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation 
even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  manners,  than  that  which  distinguishes  Sweden  and 
Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  these  four  countries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In 
all  of  them,  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In 
the  two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the 
soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability 'and 
fickleness  of  character;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

*  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers  on 
climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  Traite  de  JJgvilaHon. 
It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence  of  climate,  Civilisa- 
tion en  Europe,  p.  97. 
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more  regular  and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  coun- 
tries whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptionS;  and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant 
and  unremitting  employment.' 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of 
wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstances 
which  operate  with  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  su- 
perior, influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at 
the  history  of  wealth  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  vrill  be  found  to  de« 
pend  entirely  on  soil  and  climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns 
made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires  but  a 
hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these 
two  great  physical  conditions.  .  For  there  is  no  instance  in  his* 
tory  of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it 
has.possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form. 
In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract 
where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense  belt, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been 
peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state. 
How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have, 
at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 
and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occasions,  attained  a  civili- 
zation nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,^  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time 
some  degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing't  Denmark,  1852,  pp.  204,  866,  86*7; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illastration  than  I)enmark.  In  JUt/*8  8eUne$ 
SoeiaU,  vol.  1.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss 
to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather;  but  no  notice  is  takes 
of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national 
character. 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different  senses ;  but 
I  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physica] 
Wew  of  Bitter  and  his  followers  in  re^rd  to  Central  Asia.  See  Frichard's  Physietd 
HitUyry  of  Mankind,  Tol.  Ir.  p.  278,  edit  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Him- 
ilaya  the  southern  boundary  of  Central  Asia. 
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organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  tbeii 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.^  In  the  same  way,  the 
Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  their  soil,'  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  ;  for  in 
their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great 
poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  ;• 
in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;*• 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventu- 
ally nearly  the  whole  of  India.  ^^  Scarcely  were  the/  established 
in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  character  seemed  to  under- 
go a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original  land  were  little 
else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had 
been  a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  ;*'  in  their  new  abodes 
they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — they  built  cities, 
endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;   and  the  traces  of  their 

^  There  is  reasoh  to  beUere  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  alpha- 
"^et  from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society ^  vol  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  836. 

^  In  SomervUWs  Physical  Osography^  vol.  i.  p.  182,  it  is  said  that  in  Arabia 
there  are  ^*  no  rivers ; "  but  Mr.  Wellsted  CTrantls  in  Arabia^  vol  ii.  p.  409)  men- 
tions one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams 
in  Arabia,  see  Meiners  uber  die  FruchibarTceit  der  Ldnder^  vol.  L  pp.  149,  150.  That 
the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {Tmoels 
in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  240),  **  In  Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by 
wells,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made  productive."  And  for  a  striking  description  of 
.  one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  mi^ht  have  been  with  a  good 
.  river  system,  see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society^  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

*  Mr.  Morier  {Journal  of  Oeog.  8oc,  voL  vii.  p.  280)  says,  *'  the  conquest  of 
-  Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the 
'  battles  of  Eudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in  688  and  641 :  see  Malcoltn*M 
.  ilistory  of  Persia^  voL  i.  pp.  xvi.  189,  142. 

"  In  712.    Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

"  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not 

eonquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.    Compare  Wilson's  note 

..in  the  Vishnu  PuranOy  pp.481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188, 

208.     On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of 

Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-80. 

'*  "A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  the  Arcane  Language,  in 
Journal  ofAsiat,  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  823.  Compare  Reynier,  Economic  des  Arabes^ 
pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The 
old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  "a  band  of  naked 
Uzard-eaters."  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  in  history  better  proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers 
<^i8h  to  invest  with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is 
rather  suspicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  **  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren 
hdchst  selten  so  blutig  und  zeistOrend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen, 
TOrken,  u.  s.  w.  in  altern  und  neuem  Zeiten  waren."  Fruchtharkeit  der  Lander^  vol. 
i.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks 
does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singular  that  |his  learned  author  should  have  forgot* 
ten  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen 
centuries  ago  on  the  eastern  side :  Bibliothec,  Hist,  lib.  ii.  vol.  IL  p.  187.  fx<*va-(  ^^ 
Miov.  ^^trrpiKhy^  xal  xoW^y  rrjs  6fi6pov  x^P^  Kararp4xovrts  Aporc^ovtriK,  Jfcc 
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power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi." 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the 
north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.'^  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;"  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no 
knowledge,  simply  because  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth.** 

'*  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  **  la  ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant 
le  dixi^me  siide,  le  thMtre  principal  de  rastronomie  chez  les  orientaux.''  Montuela^ 
Histoire  du  Maihematiques,  vol  i.  pp.  855,  864.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most 
barbarous  people  living  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Dr.  Dorn  (Transuctiofu  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  871)  says,  '*  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  discovered."  Beausobre 
{Histoire  de  Jfanickee,  voL  1.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  I  and  he  tells  us,  that  "ces  peuples  ont  toujours 
cultiv^  les  sciences.*'  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of 
Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulainvilliers,  whom  he  calls 
"  un  des  plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France.*'  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who 
have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men 
of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  romance :  the 
author  was  ignorant  of*  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  been  already 
communicated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.    See  Biographie  Uhiverselle,  vol.  v.  p.  821. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than  Ptolemy  had  done. 
See  Oranft  History  of  Physical  Aitronomy^  1852,  p.  819. 

^  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  "  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is 
even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks.**  8omr 
ervilWs  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these 
sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p. 
284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bomou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,- 
000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare  LyeWs  Geology,  p.  694,  with  8omerville*s  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences,  p.  294.  As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Sahara,  see  RichardsorCs  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  1858,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  156;  and 
as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Parkas  Travels,  vol 
i.  pp.  237,  288.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  information 
was  collected  by  Beidiam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad.  DenhanCs  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

^  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "  features  of 
sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Richardson^ s  Sahara,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  86; 
and  see  the  striking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk 
to  Yeou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Euro- 
peans who  have  performed  that  hazardous  journey.  JDenham^s  Central  Africa,  pp. 
2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  "  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  small  bell-flower  being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover?*  p.  90. 
Compare  his  remark  on  Bornou,  p.  817.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta,  p.  233,  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothee.  Historic,  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  848. 

*•  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake 
Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.     He  says,  "neither  in 
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But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part,  irrigated  hy  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant, 
and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.*^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  culti- 
vation of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  ''  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization  ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,*'  forms  a  strilong  contrast  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have 
been  able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary 
causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in 
the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influence.  But  in  European 
civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say,  climate,  has 

the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there  any  march  of  ciTilization. 
AU  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past.**  JfiMsion  to 
Central  Africa,  Tol,  i.  pp.  804,  805.  See  similar  remarks  in  Pallmis  TraveU  in 
Kordofan^  pp.  108,  109. 

"  Abd-.^latif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  £gypt  owes  its  fertility.  .^16^- 
Allaiif^  JRdatiofi  de  VEgypie^  pp.  829-340,  874-876,  and  Appendix,  p.  604.  See  also 
on  these'periodical  inundations,  WUkiiMorCs  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iy.  pp.  101-104  ; 
and  on  the  half-astronomical  half-theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  S72- 
877,  Tol.  ▼.  pp.  291,  292.  Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  the  Kile  BunaetCt 
^gyp^i  "^ol  i.  p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  t.  toL 
i.  p.  484),  h»poy  rov  jrorafiov,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since 
to  the  Kile  £gypt  owes  all  the  physical*  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia 
and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Beeren^s  African  Nations,  toI.  ii.  p.  58  ; 
JUymer^  Economic  dea  Arabes,  p.  8 ;  Foatans  on  the  NUc  and  Indus,  in  JoumaZ  of 
Asiatic  Society,  toL  vii.  p.  275 ;  and  on  the  diiference  between  the  soil  of  tho  Kile 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypie,  toI. 
Lp.14. 

"  "  The  average  breadth  of  the  ralley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the  other, 
between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles ;  and 
that  of  the  cultivable  liuid,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds 
five  and  a  half."  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to 
Gerard,  *'  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine 
mUes.**    Kote  in  Beeren*s  African  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  62. 

'*  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man 
too  of  considerable  learning :  "  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is 
professed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age.^  HamiltofCsjEgyptiaca,  pp. 
61,  62.  •  It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  (  Vyu  on  the  Pyramids,  voL  i.  p.  28)  assures 
us  that  *'  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
science.'*  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their 
wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  barbarous  nations  liko 
the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course 
Immeasurably  below  that  of  modem  Eurone. 
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been  the  most  powerful ;  and  this,  as  we  have  eeen^  produces  an 
eflfect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  habits.     The  difference  in 
the  result  has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.    For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its  antece- 
dent  the  accumulation  of  wealthy  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
\vill  be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  accumulation  took  place.    In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the 
condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  return :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation 
of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.     In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the 
labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of  external  nature  not  upon 
itself,  but  upon  man.     Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first, 
being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and 
therefore  came  sooner  into  play.     Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.     But  although  their  civilization 
was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.     Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  pre-i 
sently  state,  the  only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends,! 
not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  ear- 
liest stage,  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  de- 
velopment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated 
by  soiL    For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or 
that  they  wHl  ever  be  able  to  increase.     But  the  powers  of  man, 
so  far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ; 
nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  as- 
sign even  an  imaginary  boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect 
will,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  a  stand.   And  as  this  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distingmshing  him 
from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives  him  wealth  by 
stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  &vourable  to  his  ultimate  pro- 
gress than  the  agency  of  soil,  which  likewise  gives  him  wealth, 
but  which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  physical  relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 
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Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and  soil 
affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of  equal^  or 
perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind.  After  the 
wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to  go  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  what  to  the  lower.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
this  depends  upon  several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine.'"  But  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  b^un,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws  ; 
and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably 
kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws 
is  manifest.  For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power, 
it  is  evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play  and  opposition  of  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that 
after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly 
begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes,  those  who  labour, 
and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter  being,  as  a  class,  the 
more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which 
both  classes.are  supported  is  immediately  created  by  the  lower 
class,  whose  physical  energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it 
were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The 
reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will 
arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their  accumulations 
to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the  loan,  receive  a  part 
of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  refraining  from  spending  their  accumulations,  and 

*  Indeed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown;  for,  as  M.  Rey  justly  obserrea,  most 
writers  pay  too  exclusiye  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the 
laws  of  its  distribution.  Bey,  Science  SocitUe^  vol  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet 
generally  adopted ;  and  even  some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  thcmselTcs  unequa! 
10  defending  their  own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holdi 
that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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this  reward  is  termed  the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there 
is  made  a  threefold  division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But 
this  is  a  suhseqnent  arrangement,  which  oan  only  take  place  to 
any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  sav- 
ing class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.'*  For 
our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  enough  to  ascertain  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, 
regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  .two  classes 
of  labourers  and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  tKe  price  paid  for  labour, 
the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commoditfes, 
vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market.  If  the  supply  of 
labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  fall ;  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any 
country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive. 
And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes  by  which  all  general 
views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long-run,  the 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  populatioipi ;  for  although  the 
total  sum  of  the  wages  actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  large- 
ness of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  in- 
crease, unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fiind  itself 
should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made 
upon  it." 

'^  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  foarth  division  of  wealth,  and  part 
of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  of 
price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march  of  affairs,  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  rent  commonly  so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of 
stock.  I  notice  this  because  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  often 
profits  disguised. 

'*  **  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we 
will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at 
another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfdrt  of  the  claiss  of  hired  labourers  are  more 
ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  pro- 
duction that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of 
the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  th^  labourers;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the 
class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
\dvantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MUVs  Principles  of  PolitU 
lal  Economy^  1849,  vol.  L  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and  APCulloehU 
PctUieal  Economy^  pp.  S79,  380.  Ricardo,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low 
Pr*oe  of  Com,  has  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  thrc<>  nnssible  form«  o**  axii 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  increaae  of 
what  may  be  tenned  the  washes-fund  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  ai«  not  immediately  l>ncemed. 
The  question  we  have  now  before  us^  regards  not  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  wealth,  but  its  distribution  ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascer- 
tain  what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging 
a  rapid  growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market^  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  aU  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universal. 
If  two  countries,  equal  in  aU  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, 
— ^hat  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in 
the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country 
will  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
latter.'^  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be* 
cause  the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.'^  An  in* 
quiry,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which 
we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two, 
effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first  to  supply  him 
with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the  functions  of  life  would 
stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  constantly  taking  place 
in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For  each 
of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  tern* 
perature  of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.^^     In  the  former 

question :  "  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  sodety,  whether  it 
be  the  stationary,  the  advAncing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it 
\b  regulated  wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling-off  of  the  population.  In  the  advandng 
state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid 
eourse.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decreaM 
with  the  greater  rapidity."    JOcardo's  Works^  p.  879. 

**  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**  "  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always 
ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Frinciplet  of  PolUi- 
eal  Economy^  chap,  xxi.,  in  Jtieardo^s  \^orkSy  p.  176.  Compare  Stniwt  Tvealth  of 
yatioru,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  Mcculloch's  Politieal  Economy ^  p.  222. 

**  The  diTiaon  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Muller's  Phynologyy  toI.  i.  p.  526.  It  is  now  recog- 
nised by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance,  Liebig'a  Animal  Chemutty^ 
p.  184 ;  Carpenter^ a  Human  Physiology^  p.  686 ;  Brandis  Chemistry^  vol  ii.  pp.  1218, 
1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussinganlt ; 
*;eo  an  elaborate  essay  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  Uie  Composition  of  Poods, 
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case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
we  take  in,  and  gires  rise  to  that  internal  combustion  by  wMch 
our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the  latter  case^  nitrogen  having 
little  affinity  for  oxygen,'*  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is, 
as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;^'  and  being  thus  pre- 
served, is  able  to  peiform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and 
snpplying  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;•"  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man, 
we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most  important  agent  is 
climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat  is 
more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  there- 
fore they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the 
sole  business  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  coun- 
try, require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  because  on  the 
whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  firequent,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid.'* 

in  Report  of  British  AModation  for  1852,  p.  828 ;  but  the  experiments  made  bj  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  general  law ; 
Blill  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  346,  that  the  comparatire  prices  of 
different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  comparatiTely  contain. 

**  "  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all  combustible  elements 
with  which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion."  lAehig'i  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  872. 
■  '  ^  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of 
poisons.  See  Turner^ s  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  616.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fact,  that  several  poisons  which,  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  Brodie^s  Phjfnologieal  ResearcheSf  1851, 
pp.  137,  138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  "  destroy  life  by  paralydng  the  muscles 
of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the  heart." 

*  Prout*s  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous,  appears  to 
me  of  much  inferior  ralue,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of 
EUioUofCs  Human  Physiology^  pp.  65,  160.  The  division  by  H.  Lepelletier  into  "  le» 
alimens  soKdes  et  les  boissons"  is  of  course  purely  empirical.  Lq^etier^  Physiologic, 
Mid&caUy  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris,  1882.  In  regard  to  Prout's  classification,  compare 
BwdacKs  Traiti  de  Phynologie,  voL  ix.  p.  2&,  with  Wagner^s  Physiology,  p.  452. 

*  The  eridence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion 
and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Carpsn- 
ier's  ffuman  Physiology^  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit.  1846:  "there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted."  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  containi 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  afbei 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See 
PageCs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 7, 484 ;  Carpenter's  Human 
Physiology^  pp.  192,  198,  222;  Sirion^s  Animal  Chemistry,  toL  xI.  p.  426;  Hsnle, 
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Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  their 
aatural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  provided  other  things 
remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  in 
countries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  inunaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a 
substance  by  which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  lai^r  sup- 
ply, or  whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  had 
more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will  go  further, 
and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly 
than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisions 
were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  be 
sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climate 
are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of 
population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  which  follows 
the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
argument  just  stated.  This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only 
are  men  compelled  to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food 
is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  namely, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the 
tissues.'®  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former  is  eflfected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it  travels  through 
the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.'*     This  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur 

Anatomie  GerUrale^  toI.  ii.  p.  172.  Tho  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phos- 
phorus of  the  brain,  the  recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimis 
Anatomiqu€f  toI.  i.  p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  848,  Paris,  1858.  According  to  these  writers 
(vol.  iii.  p.  446),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 

^  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  tho  more 
pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from 
theory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  la 
not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  WilU<wui*8  Principles  of  Medicine^  p.  86 ;  and  on  the 
connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  of  rigor  mcrtit  in  the 
contractile  parts  of  the  body,  see  VoffeVs  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body^ 
p.  632.  Compare  the  important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Phyaiologie  comm$ 
Science  ^Obaervaiionj  vol.  v.  pp.  144,  487,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

**  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  thif 
combination  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood- 
oorpusciiles  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.    Comp.  jA€big*8  Animal  Chemuttry^  p. 
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withont  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary 
temperature."  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in  certain 
definite  proportions  ;'^  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it 
is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ;  while  it  is  equally 
needful  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity  of  both  of  these 
constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate, 
this  necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  air  being 

78 ;  Letter$  on  Chemittry,  pp.  885,  886 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  toL  il  p.  1319 ;  MtUler'a 
Physiology ^  vol.  i.  pp.  92, 169.    That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air- 
cells  is  moreorer  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lunffs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.    See  Midler,  yoL  i.  p.  848 ;  Thomsons  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  688 ;  and 
JSrodie's  Physiol,  Pesewxhes,  p.  38.    Another  argument  in  faTour  of  the  red  corpus- 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes 
of  Tertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature :  while  the  blood  of  inverte- 
brata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  exist  in  the 
'ower  articulata  and  moUusca.    See  Carpenter's  Human  Physiol,  pp.  109, 632 ;  Grants 
Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  472;  EUiotson^s  Human  Physiol,  p.  169.    In  regard  to 
the  different  dimendons  of  corpuscules,  see  HenU,  Anatomie  Oinirale,  toI.  i.  pp. 
467-467,  494,  496  ;  Blalntnlle  Physiologie  Comparie,  voL  i.  pp.  298,  299,  801-804 ; 
Milne  EdwardSy  Zoologie^  part  i.  pp.  64-66 ;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Association, 
pp.  117,  118;  Simon^s  Animal  Chemistry,  yd.  i.  pp.  108,  104;  and,  above  all,  the 
Important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  (Car]fentsr,  pp.  106,  106).    These  additioni 
to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  heat  and  of  nutri- 
tion, will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology  to  a  science. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  relation  between  an  examination  of  the  corpuS' 
cules,  and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to 
settle :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.    Respecting  this  striking  generali- 
sation, which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  1848, 
pp.  268-265,  with  Pagefs  Surgical  Pathology,  1868,  voL  i.  pp.  813-317 ;  Jones  and 
i^eveking's  Pathological  Anatomy,  1864,  pp.  28, 106, 106.    The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  scientific  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  VogeCs  Pathological  Anato- 
my, V.  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated. 

"  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see 
the  experiments  of  Bulong,  in  lAebig^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44 ;  and  those  of  Des- 
pretz,  in  7%omson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  684.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon : 
see  Balfom^s  Botany,  pp.  281,  282,  822,  828.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused 
Keneralfy  by  chemical  combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr. 
l^amdAXjikTewBm  Report  of  British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  68-78.  See  also  iZeporf 
of  British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  68-78 ;  See  also  Report  for  1862,  Transac,  of 
Soc  p.  40,  and  lAehig  and  Kopfs  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i  p.  84, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20;  also  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  Paris,  1882,  voL  L 
part  L  p.  411. 

"*  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  by  Balton, 
is  the  cornerstone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  admirable  clearness  in 
Turner's  Elements  of  Giemistry,  vol.  i,  pp.  146-161.  Compare  Brands' s  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  189-144;  Cuvier  Progres  de  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  266;  Somerville's  Con» 
nexionofthe  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the 
jLW  so  philosophically  as  M.  A.  Comte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  138-176, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  ir  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  book. 
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denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater  Tolume  of  oxy* 
gen  tban  tbey  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat.'^  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiration^ 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  iiJiale  more  frequently  than  the  in«* 
habitants  of  hot  countries,  increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  wldch 
they  on  an  average  take  in.^  On  both  these  grounds  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  becomes  greater :  it  is  therefore  requisite 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater ;  since  bj 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  firame 
can  alone  be  maintained.'*  • 

Proceeding  fix>m  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the  country  is 
in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  carbonized  will  be  their 
food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has  been 
verified  by  actuaJ  experiment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  re- 
gions consume  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while 
within  the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  fruit,  rice, 
and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful 
analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  :  in 

**  **Ain8i,  dang  des  temps  6ganx,  la  quantity  d^oxyg^^ne  consomm^e  par  le 
mdme  animal  est  d*autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  moins  dler^e." 
Rchin  et  Verdeily  Chimie  Anat^/Uque,  voL  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  Simon^M  Lectures  en 
Pathology y  I860,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temper- 
ature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon's  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is 
more  renous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

**  **  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations.*'  Liehig^e  Letters  on  Chemietryy  p.  814 ;  and  see  Th&msorCs  An- 
imal Chemistry y  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  Increases  the  number  of 
respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more 
oxygen  than  any  others.  Milne  Edtoards^  Zoologie^  part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  871 ; 
FloitrenSy  Travaux  de  Ouvier^  pp.  158,  154,  265,  266.  Compare,  on  the  connection 
between  respiration  and  the  locomotive  organs,  Bedard,  Anatomie  CfhUraUy  pp.  89, 
44 ;  Burdachy  TraitS  de  Phystologie^  vol.  ix.  pp.  486,  656-569 ;  Carus^  Comparative 
Anatomy,  vol.  L  pp.  99,  164,  858,  vol  ii.  pp.  142,  160  ;  Cfranfs  Comparative  AnatO' 
^y^  PP«  ^^^t  "^95,  522,  529, 537  ;  Rymer  Joneses  Animal  Kingdom^  pp.  869,  440,  692, 
7 14, 720 ;  OwefCs  Inverteirata,  pp.  322,  845,  886,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally  ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Mayo's  JSuman  Physiology,  p.  64;  lAdng  and  Kopp^s  Reports,  vol.  iii. 
p  359. 

If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  proportions  in  the  texl 
will  become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  taken  in  cold 
climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  respiratory  ac- 
tion. For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  TFiran- 
^s  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102 ;  RiehardsovCs  Arctic  JEapedition,  vol.  i.  p.  385  ; 
BimpsofCs  North  Coast  of  America,  pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
contempt  for  such  amusements  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this 
is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  conaderable  exercise  ;^e6 
Orantz,  History  of  England,  vol.  1.  pp.  46,  62,  838. 

"*  ^oe  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Without  entering  into 
details,  which  to  the  majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteM,  it 
may  be  said  generally^  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as 
much  carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very  little 
oxygen  ;''  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  re- 
ference to  nutrition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vege- 
table world,  ••  is  nearly  half  oxygen.  ■• 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject 
before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  and 
one  to  which  I  would  call  particidar  attention,  that  owing  to 
some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbon- 
ized food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the 
most  active  principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  maybe  obtained 
without  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spontaneous  a  man- 
ner. It  is  not,  like  v^tables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ;  but  ^t 
consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,^*^  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it,  man  must  incur  great  risk, 
and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  ex.treiQity,  the  more  subject  will  they 
be  to  the  conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more 

"  **  The  fruits  used  bj  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a 
fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and  train-oil  which 
feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
Liehiff's  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  820;  see  also  p.  375,  and  Turner^ e  ChemUtry^  vol. 
ii.  p.  1815.  According  to  Front  {Mayors Human  Physiol,  p.  136),  "the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  varies  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent.*'  The  quantity  of  oil 
and  fat  habitually  consumed  in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  (Polar  Ea^ 
pedition,  p.  21}  says  of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  "  fat  is  their  greatest 
delicacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape — raw,  melted,  fVesh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  SimpsofCs  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  ^mm<;a,  pp.  147,  404. 

"  **  So  common  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it.**  Zindley^s  Botany,  vol.  1.  p. 
ill;  and  at  page  121,  "starch  is  the  moat  common  of  all  vegetable  producUons.** 
Dr.  Idndley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  starch 
secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblaats.  See  also  on  the  starch-granules  first  noticed 
by  M.  Link,  Reports  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  228,  870 ;  and  respecting  it^ 
predominance  in  the  vegetable  world,  compare  Thomson^s  Chemistry  of^  Vegetdles 
pp.  650-652,  875 ;  BraMs  Chendstry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  voL  ii 
p.  1286  ;  lAebig  and  Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

**  The  oxygen  is  49*89  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebiy's  Letters  on  Chemw^ 
try,  p.  879.  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains  58'83  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  See  Thamson^s  Chemistry  of  VegetaUes,  p.  654,  on  the  authority  of 
Front,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 

*•  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  yield  "  cent  vin^  tonneaux."  Cuvier  Regns  Anu 
v^,  voL  L  p.  897.    in  regard  to  the  solid  food,  Sir  J.  Richardson  (Arctic  L'xpedi 
Hon,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  243^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  refi^ons  only  miun 
tain  themselves  by  chasing  whales  and  "  consuming  blubber." 
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its  food  will  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the  more  its  food 
will  be  oxidized.**  At  the  same  time,  carbonized  food,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  oxidized  food,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world." 
The  result  has  been,  that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of 
the  climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those 
other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized, 
is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty 
of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle."  From  this 
original  divergence  there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace;  my  present  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  has,  I 
hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate  of  wages 
fluctuates  with  the  popiQation;  increasing  when  the  labour-mar- 
ket is  under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-supplied. 
The  population  itself,  though  affected  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, does  undoubtedly  fluctuatid  with  the  supply  of  food; 
advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer  in 
cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but 

*^  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food  even  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  should  contain  "  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer."   Ltehig'B  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  16. 

*'  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals  : 
the  moat  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  Tegetable  kingdom  there  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitro- 
gen, has  induced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals 
as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are 
carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-azotized  ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition 
to  the  highly  carbonized  animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and 
unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten  ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm  {HUt&ry  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  880)  speaking  of  the  cheapness 
of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  '^in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value.** 
Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  {Rkgne  Animal,  vol.  i.  pp.  '78,  74)  has  contrasted  vege- 
table with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the 
more  natural.  But  the  truth  is  that  both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Cuvier 
wrote  scarcely  any  thin^  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
climate  and  food.  On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries, 
3pe  WrangeFs  Polar  ^xpediiion,  Pit.  10,^1,  191,192;  Simpson^e  Discoveries  o^i  the 
Ntyrth  Coast  of  America,  p.  249  ;  Grantz,  History  of  Greenland,  voL  i.  pp.  22,  8^ 
106,  181.  154,  165,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  265,  824. 
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moro  of  it  is  required;**  so  that  on  both  grounds  smaller  encour- 
agement is  g;iven  to  the  growth  of  that  population  from  whose 
ranks  the  labour-market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a 
strong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be 
low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of 
history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was 
very  low,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
very  depressed.  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose 
in  a  colder  climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased, 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
X>ossible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  population.  This  diflference  produced,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of 
immense  importance.  But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possess- 
ing a  very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly  say, 
are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by  potatoes,  which 
were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the  sixteenth,  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.**  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato 
is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.    If 

we  compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutri- 

• 

**  Cabanis  (Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral^  p,  818)  sajs,  *'Dan8  les  temps  et  dans 
les  pajs  froids  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  davantage/'  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  numerous  travellers,  noue  of  whom  are 
aware  of  the  cause.  See  Simpson's  Diseov.  on  the  North  Coast  of  America^  p.  218 ; 
Cfustine'*  Russte,  toL  iv.  p.  66;  WrangeVs  Expedition^  pp.  21,  827 ;  OranU^  History 
of  Oreenlandy  toL  i.  pp.  145, 860 ;  Richardson's  Central  Afriea,  toI.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Rich- 
a,rdsorCs  BaharOy  yoL  i.  p.  187  ;  DenhajrCs  Africa^  p.  87 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
ToL  V.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188 ;  Burckharat^s  TVavels  in  Arahitiy  vol  ii.  p.  266 ; 
NeibuhTy  Description  de  fArabie^  p.  45  ;  Ulloa^s  Voyage  to  South  America^  vol.  i.  pp. 
40S,  408  ;  Journal  of  QeograpK  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi.  p.  86,  vol.  xLx.  p. 
121 ;  SpixandMartius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol  i.  p.  164 ;  Southeifs  History  of  Brazil, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  848 ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt,  vol.  L  pp.  879,  880,  460;  X<?w'« 
Sarawtsk,  p.  140. 

*•  "iiejen  {Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  818)  says  that  the  potato  was  intro- 
du'^d  into  Ireland  in  1586 ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M*Gulloch  {Dictionary  of  Com' 
merce^  1849,  p.  1048),  **  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  plajited 
in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghall."  Compare  LaStdon^s  Encyclop, 
of  Agriculture,  p.  845;  *^  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Youg- 
baD,  near  Cork.** 
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ment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average  land  sown 
with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  Bame 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat/'     The  consequence  is,  that 
in  a  country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if 
other  things  are  tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a 
country  where  they  live  on  wheat.    And  so  it  has  actually  oc- 
curred;   Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was 
entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three   per 
cent.;  the  population  of  England  during  the  same  period  in- 
creasing one-and-a-half  per  cent.*'     The  result  was,  that  in 
these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent.    Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat 
too  rapid;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.*®     But  their 
condition  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live.     The 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  ^eir  rulers,  and  by  that  scanda- 
lous imsgovernment  which,  until  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of  England.     The  most  active  cause, 
however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them, 
not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  life;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people  to 
so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  constantly 
gorged.*'     So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a-day;  and  that  even 

**  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  wHl 
support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest 
part  of  liis  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  text.  **  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  wheat/'  Lou- 
dorCs  Encydop,  of  Aariculture^  5th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  JPCullocK's  Dict.^ 
p.  1048,  **  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  indiyiduals  tha^  can 
be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat."  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seven-and-a-half  for  women.    See  Phillips  on  Scrofuloy  1846,  p.  177. 

"  Malihua,  Fssay  on  Population,  vol  I  pp.  424,  425,  481, 435, 441, 442 ;  M'CuU 
local's  Political  Ec<m<my,  pp.  S81,  882. 

^  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England,  about  1«,  * 
da  J ;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  bj  Mr.  Thornton  in  1845,  the  highest  wagee 
then  paid  were  in  Linqplnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  18«.  a-week;  those  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  bein^  nearly  as  high.  Thornton  on  Over-Population^ 
pp.  12-15,  24,  25.  Godwin,  writing  m  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  1«.  6dL  a-day. 
Godwin  on  Population,  p.  574.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  845, 
Bays,  ^*  at  present  the  ratio  of  wages  is  from  9«.  to  10«." 

**  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1733,  contained  242,160  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.     See  Sadler'a  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
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this  wretched  pittance  could  not  always  be  relied  npon  for  regu- 
lar employment.'^ 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  country 
which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  any 
other  in  Europe.* '  And  if  we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
fiocial  and  economical  condition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same 
principle  every  where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the 
rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find,  that  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,"  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  thus 
very  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  social  influ- 
ence will  also  be  very  unequal;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear 
that  the  normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  will,  in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities 
of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate.'*   After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 

**  Mr.  Icglis,  who  in  1834  trarelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  yiew  to  its 
economical  state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  **"  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Ihurpence  a-day 
for  the  labourers  of  Ireland/'  Inglis,  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond. 
.  1836,  2d  edit.  toI.  ii.  p.  300.  At  Balinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  **  A  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warn* 
ing,  a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  at  fourponce  even  for  temporary  employment.*' 
Inglii^  vol.  ii.  pi  17.  The  same  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralce  *^  it  often 
happens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  un- 
til eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence." 
Compare,  in  Clonevrnfi  Recollections,  Dublin,  1849,  p.  810,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle 
written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  country  where  the  market  is  always  over- 
stocked with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is  not  worth,  at  an  average,  more 
than  threepence  a-day." 

*'  It  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  Just 
remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Katfa  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223, 
306-324.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have 
been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  population,  Mr.  Malthus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  JSesay  on  Population, 
vol.  I  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  124,  383,  384.  If  these  thhigs  were  oftener  consid- 
ered, we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ; 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are 
Celts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Compare 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton  on  Over-Poptdation,  p. 
425;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed  that  the  Insh  as  soon 
as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See  ParliamentO' 
ry  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North  America,  "  they  are  most  willing  to 
work  hard."    ZyelPs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  voL  i.  p.  187. 

**  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  independent 
both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

••  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  {DtjMeda^fs  True  Law  of  Popu- 
lation, 1847,  pp.  26-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more 
populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to 
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be  able  to  discem,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  :  the  laws 
by  which  that  connexion  ia  ^emed  ;  and  the  leaeons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  feU  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature, 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  eflfectually  retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an  admi- 
rable iUustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision  between  in- 
ternal and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  circumstances  al- 
ready stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained. 
This  immense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one 
which  for  the  longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion.^^ And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part  of 
Asia,^^  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  illus- 

fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  popula- 
tion ia  indisputable,  there  are  several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Double- 
day's  explanation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  observations  of  travel- 
lers and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold 
country ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
(compare  Ziebi^s  Animai  Chemistry^  p.  19 ;  Holland's  Medical  Notes^  p.  473 ;  Pouii- 
letf  EUtmtu  de  JPhysiqite^  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  414 ;  BurdadCs  TraiiS  de  Physiol offie^  vol. 
ix.  p.  668),  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation, 
but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet 
and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

8d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the. 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density 
of  population ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a 
greater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malth'us, 
tails  into  serious  error.     Oodunn  on  Population^  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  were 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.    See  Rey^  Science  SociaU,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

*^  I  use  the  word  *  Hindostan*  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Cape 
Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  Compare  MilVa  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Bohlen^  das  alts  Indun, 
vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Meiners  uber  die  lender  in  Asien,  vol  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not 
found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  Halhe^s  PrefoM  to  the  Gen- 
too  Lavos^  pp.  XX.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  869. 

"*  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence, a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  '*  kein  anderes  Asiat- 
isches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen  und  so  einsichts- 
voUen  Europaem  durchreist,  und  beschriebcn  worden,  als  Hindostan."  Meiners  Lan- 
der in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become 
still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhodo 
tn  his  valuable  work  on  India.  "  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachten  wii 
hier  nur  Werke  dcr  Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  dcnselben  als  Quellen."  J^Aod^ 
Religiose  Bildung  dcr  Hindus,  vol.  1.  p.  48. 
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tiate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized  from  political  ecouo- 
my,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may  he  verified  hy  that  more  ex- 
tensiye  survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into  play  that 
law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food  is 
of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbonaceous  character.  This, 
according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people  to  derive  their  usual 
diet  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which 
starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the 
high  temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant,  and 
which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively  small 
space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which,  if  the 
preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  most  general  food  in  India  has  been  rice,'*  which  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia;'^  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  starch;' *  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an 
average  return  of  at  least'  sixty  fold.'' 

Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws, 
to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences. 
What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that  though  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain 
called  ragi."     The  original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  cir- 

**  This  18  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarka- 
ble relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  Imtituies,  in  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  ToL  iiL  pp.  87,  132,  156,  200,  216,  866,  400,  408,  484.  Thus  too,  in  the 
enumeration  of  foods  in  Vtithnu  PvranOy  pp.  46,  47,  rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See 
further  evidence  in  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  WiU 
wtCs  TheaUrt  of  the  Hindus^  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  87,  92,  95,  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  86, 
part  iii.  p.  64 ;  Hotes  on  the  Makahharatay  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p, 
141 ;  Travels  of  JbnJBatuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164;  Colebrook*s  Digest  oj 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  voL  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  486,  669,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 148, 205,  206, 
207,  266,  864,  680 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  802 ;  Ward  on  the  Hinf 
doos,  voL  i.  p.  209,  vol  ill.  p.  105. 

*v  "  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  matter  than  anj  of  the  cerealia.** 
Somervill^s  Physical  Ge^aphy,  vol  it  p.  220. 

**  It  contains  from  83*8  to  85*07  per  cent  of  starch.  Brande^s  Chemistry,  voL 
ii.  p.  16^ ;  ThomsotCs  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  888. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average :  but  in  Egypt, 
accorcting  to  Savary,  rice  "  produces  eighty  bushels  for  one.**  IjOvdofCs  Sneyclop, 
of  Agrimture,  p.  178.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  XoioV  MislO' 
ry  of  Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ill.  p.  29.  In  South  America, 
250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martins  {Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  from 
200  to  300,  accordiog  to  Southey  {History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  658,  806).  ^  The 
lowest  esdmate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in 
the  Philippine  iSands,  400  fold. .    Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  801.^ 

**  £lphinstone^s  History  of  India,  p.  7 .  Ragi  is  the  Gynosurus  Corocanus  of  Linnfld- 
■s ;  and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical 
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cumstances  I  have  described,  that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food 
of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia/  ^  from  which  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world." 
In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  feed, 
there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where  the  labour- 
market  is  always  redundant.'  ^  If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved, — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old, — we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  always  has  existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once 
fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose  labour 
the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  of  it; 
the  lemamder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form 
either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the 
most  permanent  source  of  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  JBuchanatCa  Journey  through  the 
Countrieaof  Myeore^  CanarOy  and  Malabar^-Yol.  i.  pp.  101-104,  286,  286,  875,  376, 
40a,  vol  ii.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet 
is  generally  used ;  of  which  **  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased 
for  about  a  half-penny."  Oibeon  on  Indian  Agrievdture^  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  So- 
HetVy  vol.  viii.  p.  100. 

*^  MaredefCs  History  of  Sumatra^  pp.  66,  69 ;  Raffles^  ffistory  of  JavOy  vol.  L 
pp.  89,  106,  119, 129,  240  ;  PercivoTs  CVy/pn,  pp.  887,  864;  TVansae.  of  Society  oj 
Bombay,  voL  ii.  p.  156 ;  Thinsae,  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  610 ;  Journal  of  An^ 
otic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  247,  vol.  iL  pp.  44,  64,  261,  267,  262,  886,  844,  voL  iii. 
pp.  8,  26,  800,  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp.  241,  246 ;  Asiatic  ResearcheSy 
vol.  V.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  171, 172;  Journal  of  Geography  So" 
cietyy  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol  iii.  pp.  124,  295,  800,  vol.  v.  p.  263,  vol.  viii.  pp.  841,  359» 
vol  zix.  pp.  132,  187. 

**  Rice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides 
the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  in- 
digenous to  A^a,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Com- 
pare Humboldt^s  CosmoSy  vol  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Ar^ 
chipelagOy  vol.  L  p.  858.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on 
the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in  Madagascar.  Travels  of  Ibn  JSaiuta 
in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66 ;  Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar^  vol  L  pp.  89, 39,  297- 
804,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagas- 
ear  its  seeds  were,  according  to  M^CuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commeree,  p.  1106,  car- 
ried to  Carolina  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua 
{Squiet^s  Central  America,  voL  i.  p.  88)  and  in  South  America  iffendereon's  Hist,  of 
iraxil,  pp.  292,  807,  895,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Mey- 
en^s  Otography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  Jiiih  Azara,  Voyages  dans  TAmerique  Mlri- 
dionale,  voL  i.  p.  100,  voL  IL  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though  acquainted  with 
rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.     See  Humboldt,  Kourelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

**  So  fitr  as  food  is  concerned,  biodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  passages 
in  Bihliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  lOd.  But  of  the  econcMnical  laws 
of  <&tribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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fore,  surprising  that  jfrom  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowl* 
edge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
pinched  by  the  most  gaUing  poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  de- 
basement, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  their 
superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves 
themselves  or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others." 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the 
amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalculable  fluctua- 
tions, arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production."  But,  for 
OUT  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which 
win  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could 
be  that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an 
average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,*'  it  follows  that  if  among 
any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.*' 
If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current  interest  of  money,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 

'  **  All  able  and  rery  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  '*  The  ser- 
wiUtj  so  generaUy  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  neyer  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  is 
examined  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame 
him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  f  The  oppression  of  ages  has 
tauffht  him  implieit  submission,^  Vans  Kennedy^  in  T^ansaettons  of  Society  of  Bom^ 
bayf  vol.  iiL  p.  144.  Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiaiie  Re' 
searches,  vol.  i.  p.  806. 

*  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  Thir^ 
ffoi's  Riflexions  sur  ia  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  RuihesseSy  in  (Euvres^  vol.  v. 
pp.  61,  62.  Compare  Rieardo^s  Works,  pp.  11,  28-30,  46,  166,  268,  270,  401,  with 
JPOuUoeh^s  Prineivles  of  Politieal  Economy,  pp.  298,  299,  807. 

••  8nUth*s  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  I.  chap.  ix.  p.  87  ;  where,  however,  the  pro- 
position is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an  insecure  state 
of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  th^re  is  an  average  ratio 
between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit 
{urists.     8ee  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

"  Ricardo  (^Principles  of  Political  JSeonotny,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  66)  says, 
*' whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits."  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122, 
**  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profit  of  stock."  In  several  other 
places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both 
high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and 
■miiar  passages  Ricardo  by  wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  propo- 
rition  is  qoite  accurate.  If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is 
no  relation  between  wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be 
hi^h,  aa  is  ^e  case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage :  "  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
depend  on  wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  poundb 
that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days^  work  necessary 
to  obtain  those  pounds."  Politieal  Economy,  chap,  vii.,  Ricardo^ s  Works,  p.  82; 
Compare  MilVs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  609,  vol  ii.  p.  226. 
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rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  becaue^ 
wages  are  the  residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labour 
ers  after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and  rent 
have  always  been  very  high.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  -which 
were  drawn  up  about  b.  c.  900,"  the  lowest  legal  interest  foi 
money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent," 
Kor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  So  far  from  that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  still  the 
basis  of  Indian  jurisprudence;^"  and  we  know  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.^* 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calcula- 
tion. As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  infor- 
mation equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers,  taking  one  farm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce.^*  In  France,  the  average  proportion 
is  about  a  third;'^'  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
it  is  well  known  to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to 
be  merely  nominal.^*     But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the 

^  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphlnstone  {History  oflndia^  pp.  225-228)  as  mid- 
way between  Sir  William  Jones  (  Wwhi^  toI.  ill.  p.  56)  and  Mr.  Wilson  {Rig  Veda 
BanhitOy  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  IfigtittUes  of  Menuy  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Work9  of  Sir  W.  JoneSy  toL 
iii.  p.  295.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  CoUbrooke*a  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  86,  43,  98,  99,  287,  vol  ii.  p.  'TO. 

^^  In  Colebrooke^B  Digest,  toL  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called  ''  the 
highest  authority  of  memorial  law,"  and  "  the  founder  of  memorial  law.**  Tne  most 
recent  historian  of  India,  Kr.  Elphinstone,  says  (Hist,  of  India,  p.  83),  '*  che  code 
of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence;  and  the  principrJ  features 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.'*  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  oasis  of  the 
laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  the  AsitUic  Societg, 
vol  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  296,  832,  vol.  v.  p.  252. 

^'  See,  in  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  **the  heaxy 
interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month.''  Ward,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently 
without  the  lender  incurring  any  extraordinary  risk.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voU  ii. 
p.  190. 

^  Compare  the  table  in  LoudofCs  Eneydopoedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778,  with  Jfo- 
vor's  nots  in  Thisser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  195,  Lond.  1812,  and 
M'CuOocKs  Staiistieal  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847,  Tol.  i.  p.  560, 

*'  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  accor(Ung  to  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  have  been 
Improved,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  variations,  there  must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent, 
depending  upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

"**  Owmg  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necesnitv  of  cultivating 
Aose  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.     In  the  United  States,  pink* a  and  wages  (».  «. 
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lowest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high, 
that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce^ 
but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing 
seed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest^* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest. 
Rent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying, 
as  it  must  do,  aCccording  to  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that 
wages  must  have  been  very  low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a 
specific  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  prof- 
its, and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very  small  in 
proportion  teethe  reward  received  by  the  upper  classes.  And 
though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference,  does  not  require  ex- 
traneous support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modem  times,  for 
which  alone  we  luave  dkect  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always 
been  excessively  low,  and  the  people  Imve  been,  and  still  are, 
obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life/' 

the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

^*  See  Rammohun  Hoy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systeme  of  India,  1882,  pp. 
59-61, 63,  69, 92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  Bengal :  ^^  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low,  the  sate  of  their 
whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family.**  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign 
received  half  the  produce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator. 
Mooreroft*8  Notices  of  Cashmere,  in  Jownal  of  Qeog,  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  266. 

'•  mber  {Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  366,  357,  359)  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  work.  As 
to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century,  see  JourwU  of  Asiatic  Soci' 
ety^  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol.  v.  p.  171 ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Sys- 
temtf  pp.  105,  106 ;  Sykes^s  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation,  vol.  vi.  p.  821 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  207 ;  ColebrookeU 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest 
information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan^s  valuable  work,  Journey  through  the  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  l24,  125,  188,  171,  175,  216,  217,  298,  890,  415, 
voL  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  87,  90,  108,  132,  217,  218,  815,  481,  623,  525,  562,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  85.  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  863,  398,  428,  555.  I  wish  that  all  travellera  were 
equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour ;  a  subject  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  this 
mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  See 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297  ;  Rohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119; 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  The  autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  immense 
wealth,  that  the  editor.  Major  Price,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made 
by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  Orote's  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp. 
229,  245)  evidence  of  the  treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  col* 
lect  in  that  staip  of  society.    The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India  by  th« 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food/^     But  the  evi} 
by  no  means  stopped  there.     In  India,  as  in  every  other  countrj 
poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth  produces  power.     "When 
other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with 
individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence 
they  will  possess.     It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution 
of  power;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  pos- 
sessing power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.     A  feuv  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudras 
is  given;"  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some 
minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member  of  this  despised 
class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superiors,  he  was 
either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment.^'    If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was 

by  Mr.  Glyn  (Transac.  of  Asiatic  Societi/j  vol.  i.  p.  482) :  "  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  Tery  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ;  they 
are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto 
been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and  raias ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  view  of.  the  real  state  of  society  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and 
nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its  lux- 


unes." 


'*  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says:  "In- 
deed, the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear, 
when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these 
regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day, 
even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  pro- 

fortion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili."     Turner* §  Emhassy  to  Hbet^  p.  11. 
bn  Batuta,  who  traveUed  in  Hindostan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :   "  I  never 
■aw  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so  cheap."     Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta^  p.  194. 

"  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  (View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  at 
"  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
working-classes ;  the  Vaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  called,  but 
landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.ix.  sec. 
826-333,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  880,  381,  with  CoUhrooke's  Digest. 
vol.  1.  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Vaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and 
that  the  Sudra  was  to  "  rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence."  The  division, 
therefore,  between  "the  industrious  and  the  servile"  (Mphinstone's  History  oi 
India,  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M. 
Rhode :  ^'  Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  umfasst  die  ganzo  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dieu- 
ende  Classe  des  Yolks."  Jielia.  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  561. 


n  c( 


Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  kuig  shall  cause 
ft  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock."  Institutes  of  Menuy  chAp.  viii.  sec.  281,  inWork^ 
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to  be  bumed;^^  if  he  actually  insulted  them^  his  tongue  was  to 
be  slit;'*  if  he  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;'* 
if  he  sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  maim- 
ed for  life;"  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction,  he  even  list- 
ened to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  bo 
poured  into  his  ears;'*  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memo- 
ry, he  was  to  be  killed;"  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment for  it  was  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors;" 
but  if  he  himself  were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for 
killing  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow."  Should  he  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin 
must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman 
immeasurably  his  inferior."  Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive  of  contempt,  so 
that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known."  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
society,  a  law  was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth;"  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even 

of  Sir  W,  Jonei^  toI.  ill.  p.  815.    See  also  TFari*«  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ilu 
p.  67. 

"  Menu,  chap.  Tili.  sec.  271,  in  Jone$*8  WorkSy  toI.  iii.  p.  814. 

*^  Menu,  chap.  yiii.  sec.  270. 

"^  **  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the  magistrate 
shall  put  him  to  death.*'  McUhecTs  Code  of  Oentoo  LawSj  p  262. 

"  ffalhed*8  Code  of  GerUoo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin, 
see  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1832. 

**  "  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as 
before,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be  melted  together, 
and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith.**  Hcdhed,  p.  262.  Compare 
the  prohibition  in  Menu,  chap.  iy.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109*111,  in  Jonss^e  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  174,  898. 

"*  Malhed,  p.  262 :  "  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.**  In  Mrichchakati, 
the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  "  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cut 
oat?**   Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  toI.  L  part  ii.  p.  170. 

"  WarcPs  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  iv.  p.  808.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
In  the  case  of  theft.  MUVs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  260.  A  Brahmin  could 
**  on  no  account  be  capitally  punished.**  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

*^  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  182,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jonts,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

""  '*  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to  the  regions 
of  torment.**  Instittties  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  voL  iii.  p.  121.  Compare 
the  dcniai  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.  And 
on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the  Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207 , 
Ward's  View  ^  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183 ;  Uoleman^s  Mytholoay  of  the  Hin* 
dus,  p.  118.  The  curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Relimose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  892,  898,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asi* 
atigue,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

^  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  81,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  also  noticed  in  Rhode  Relig, 
Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  661 :  **8ein  Kame  soil  schon  Yerachtung  ausdriicken.**  So,  too, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  \Hietory  of  India,  p.  17) :  **  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed 
to  be  expressive  of  contempt.*'  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Micheletj 
vol.  ii.  p.  887,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

^  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.    This  law  is  pointed  out  by 
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though  his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 
still  be  a  slave;  "for/'  says  the  lawgiver, — "for  of  a  state  which 
is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  "•' 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?     I  ween  not  where 
that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked 
For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal  slavery,  was  the  natural 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  state  to  which* 
they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever 
they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.    There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensively  accu- 
mulated, the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  poHtical  and  social  power.    Among  nations 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  no  con- 
trol over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.    Their  only  busi- 
ness has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty  to  obey.     Thus  there 
have  been  generated  among  them,  those  habits  of  tame  and  ser- 
vile submission,  by  which,  as  we  know  from  history,  they  have 
always  been  characterized.     For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their 
rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.    In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries 
there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from 
above,  not  from  below.     The  democratic  element  has  been  alto- 
gether wanting.     There  have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings, 
and  wars  of  dynasties.     There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  gov- 
ernment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ; 
but  no  revolutions  among  the  people,"  no  mitigation  of  that  hard 
lot  which  nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.    Nor  was 
it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 

Mill  (History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  1 95)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
people,  which  Hr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to  evade. 

*'  "  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  bj  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of 
servitude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?"— 
Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  vili.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  ill.  p.  888. 

**  An  intelligent  observer  says,  *'  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the  people  of 
Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are 
Dever  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feeling,  and  take  no  part  in 
events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity." 
JPMitrdo  on  ihs  Country  of  Bindh,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
Compare  similar  remarks  in  Herder's  Ideen  xur  Oesehichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  114 ;  and  even 
m  AlisorCs  History  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equali- 
ty, some  tendency  to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  formed  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  Europe  that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There 
alone  has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not  in* 
deed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities  confined 
to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  Man  by  dimin- 
ishing \nB  superstition,  will  be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  examination  of  some  laws 
which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore 
purpose  proving  that  the  Kne  of  argument  which  has  been  just 
applied  to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the  most 
conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different 
and  distant  countries;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws 
which,  without  such  precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyptians 
alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been 
shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  surrounding  countries,  and  which,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  only  supplied  them  with 
material  resources  that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
but  also  secured  to  their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effect- 
ed nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far  above  every 
other  people  by  whom  Afirica  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot,  ' 
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"  Volney  (  VoifOffi  en  EtjypU^  vol.  i.  pp.  68-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on  tbc  climate 
of  Egypt 
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there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into  play  the  same  laws; 
and  there  naturally  followed  the  same  results.  In  both  coontries 
we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour 
market  over-supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequali- 
ty wiU  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I 
have  just  attempted  to  examine;'  and  although  the  materials  foi 
studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much  less  ample,  they 
are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  civUizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which 
concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that  have  been  noticed  in 
India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their  ordinary  food, 
what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa.  The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic;"  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,"  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator."  In  many  parts  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  naturally  it  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards 
the  north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but 
also  by  domestic  animals.*^  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said 

**  It  is,  however^  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Palmaces 
in  Lindley's  VegetahU  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  136,  and  MeyerCs  Chog.  ofPlanUy  p.  887. 

*^  **  Of  all  eatables  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  roost  favourite*."  Burekhardfa 
Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  56.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  157,  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100,  106,  118,  209,  210,  214,  258, 
800,  831.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  cast  of  Arabia,  see  WelUtecTs  2>weii 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  236,  276,  290,  849.  Compare  Niebulir,  JDeseripiion 
de  r Arabic,  pp.  142,  296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  Djewhari  says, 
"La  denomination  balah  pr^c^de  le  nom  bosr;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d^abord  ieUct^ 
en  suite  khalal,  puis  balah,  puis  bosr,  puis  rotab,  et  enfin  tamr^  De  Sacy*8  Koie  to 
Abd-Allati/f  Relation  de  VJSgypte,  p.  74,  and  see  p.  1 18.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  of 
Arabia  will  be  found  in  Travelaoflbn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66  *,  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  63,  66,  68,  66,  68,  74,  vol  vii.  p.  32,  voL  ix.  pp.  147,  151. 

■•  Heeren  (Trade  of  the  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa, 
dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26*  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer 
IS  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they 
are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern 
limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa :  Denham^s  Central  Africa,  p.  296 ;  Clap^ 
pertorCs  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  34, 69 ;  ClappertofCs  Second  JEsepecUtion, 
p.  169.  Further  east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  more  to  the  south 
than  is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  Pallme^s  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

^  "  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  ^he  Fezzaa  oases,  but  the  main 
wbsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates ;  men,  women,  and  children^ 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."    JOchardson^  Travels  in  thf 
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to  be  of  spontaneotis  growth/'  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country." 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the 
highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest 
type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  dates  are  to  the 
first  civilization  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  all  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in 
rice,  are  also  found  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain is  the  same  in  both;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  be- 
ing merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard  to 
the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious;  since  dates, 
like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the 
tropics. **°  In  regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  the  analogy  is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the 
same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns, 
while  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with 
the  nutriment  they  aflfoid,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  palm- 
trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.*°^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the 
.same  time  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment  of  civilization 
was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile  soil ;  so  that, 
while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  was  created,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  pro- 

baharay  vol.  ii.  p.  828,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  843 ;  aa  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  wheio 
the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  887,  405,  toI.  ii.  pp.  291,  868.  Respecting  the 
dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society^  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

"  **  It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Wilkinsor^i  AndefU 
Egyptians^  vol:  ii.  p.  372.  As  further  illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  high-palm  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request.  On  this,  which  is  called 
palm-wine,  see  JPWillianCi  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger ^  pp.  71,  116;  3f<n-e- 
ditKa  Gold  Coast  of  Africa^  1812,  pp.  65,  56;  Laird  and  Omeld'a  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  o/A/riea,  1837,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  218;  Botodieh,  Mission  to  Ashantee^  pp. 
69,  100,  162,  298,  886,  892.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  palm-wine  men- 
tioned in  Balfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  682.  Compare  Tuekey's  Expedition  to  the  Zaire 
pp.  166,  216,  224,  856. 

"  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eayptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176-178.  See  also  on  the  abun« 
dance  of  dates,  the  extracts  rrom  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Qaatremere,  JReeherehes 
tur  PEgypUy  pp.  220,  221. 

''*  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the 
geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripeniog,  in  Jussieu^s  Ecftany,  edit.  Wilson 
1849,  p.  784. 

'*'  "In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (1^  acre)  is  sometimes  planted  with 
400  trees.'*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorzuk  an 
entire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  shilling.  JOchardson's  Central  Africa,  vol 
i.  p.  111. 
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portions  into  which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said;^^'  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skUl  and  knowledge,  the  splendid  remains 
of  Thehes,  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou."'  It  is  also  in 
the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid,  that  a  food  is  used 
which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dates  or 
rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which  until  recently  was  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt, '°*  and  of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  re* 
markable,  that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  for  one.'°^  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of 
bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Nile.*"*  This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible food;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of  other 
plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.  "^  In- 
deed, so  inexhaustible  was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

^  Oa  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said^  see  Ahd-AUatif,  Relation  df 
CEgypUy  p.  8.  • 

*••  The  superiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the  northern 
part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  {Afriean  NationSy  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and  must,  indeed,  b« 
obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the  Said,  the  Coptic  was  pre* 
served  longer  than  in  Lower  Egpyt,  and  is  known  to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr. 
See  Quatremere  JRecherchea  »ut  la  Langue  de  VEgypte^  pp.  20,  41, 42.  See  also  on  the 
Saidic,  pp.  184-140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  i)r.  Prichard  {Pkyfieal  Hist,  toL  ii. 
p.  202) ;  who,  however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

'^  Abd-Allatif  (Relation  de  VEgypte^  p.  82)  sa}^,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only 
cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd>AIIatif  was  written  in  a.  n.  1203. 
Relation,  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  refer  to 
the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  "  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wei  in 
andern  alten  Schriftstellem  vorzuglich  verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert, 
zwey  hundert,  und  mehrfaltigen  Friichten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist.*'  J/ei- 
furs,  FnuktbarJceit  der  Zander,  vol.  i  p.  189.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holcua 
Arundinaceus  of  Linnseus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that 
accurate  traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in  a  re* 
cent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Joitmal  of 
Geoq.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volney,  Voyage  enEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

io5  (i^he  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average  price  ia 
about  8«.  9dL  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  8dL  per  bushel."  Hamilton's  ASgyptiacaf 
p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt  **  the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
peasantry.^'  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says,  "  I  have  frequently  counted  SOOO 
grains  in  one  ear  of  doura,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears.**  For  an 
account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte.  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

***  *'£,x*kp  vK^prif  ytvfiToi  6  vora/u^s,  koI  rh  irtila  irtKayta'p,  ^^crai  iy  r^r  ffSor. 
Kplyta  woKKk,  rk  Aiyuwrtot  Ka\4ov(n  Kmr6v  ravra  ixthr  Sp^^fnwtri,  avaipovat  rphs  ffAior* 
icai  ^ircira  t^  4k  rov  fx4aev  rod  Kcrrov  r^  fjAiKwvi  ihv  ifi^tpkf,  xrtaamf  woitvyrai  i^ 
ainov  iprovi  hwrohs  irvpi     Herodot,  ii.  92,  voL  i.  p.  688. 

^  Wilkineon'e  Ancient  JSgypHane,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-872,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
Abd-Allatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  different  yegetables  grown  in  Egypt  eariy 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Relation,  pp.  16-86,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  87- 
184.  On  the  nitaiios  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading 
in  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  J,  E,  Smith,  vol.  11  pp.  224-282;  but  I  doubt  the 
assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  **knew  ncfthing  of  any  other  kind  of  kw/iosw 
Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bean." 
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MoLammodan  inv^asion  there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, no  leas  than  fonr  thousand  persons  occnpied  in  selling  vege- 
tables to  the  people.*'* 

From  this  abundaace  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a 
train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in 
India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  c  f  population,  though  on 
the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the 
other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kile  this  restramt  no  longer  existed,*"  and  there- 
fore the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation. 
By  virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  reqmred  that  food  in  comparatively 
small  quantities ;  thus  by  a  double  process,  increasing  the  limit 
to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their  ofl&pring  with  the  greater 
ease,  because,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  temperature,  another 
considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided ;  the  heat  being  such 
that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight, 
while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked ; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to 
preserve  ordinary  nealth,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly 
covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man- 
hood did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen 
shillings  English  money ;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices 
as  a  cause  oi  the  populousness  of  the  country.'** 

^0  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because 
while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the  climate  lessened  their 
wants.     The  r^ult  was,  that  Egypt  was  not  only  far  more  thick- 

106  t(  -^Vlien  Alexandria  was  taken  b^  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omer, 
no  less  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city.*^  Wilkin- 
wfCn  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  872,  and  see  vol.  i.'  p.  277,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr 
[Description  dc  P Arabic,  p.  186)  says,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  is  s« 
fertile,  that  *4e  froment  y  rend  le  centuple."  See  also,  on  its  rich  vegetation, 
Mattery  HUtoire  de  PJScole  d^Alexandrie,  voL  L  p.  62. 

""  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arising 
from  the  inundation  of  the  Kile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judici- 
.ooaly  as  Malthus;  Essaif  an  JPopulation,  vol.  L  pp.  161-168.  This  great  work,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  still  the  best  which  has  been 
written  on^he  important  subject  of  population ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in  his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  con* 
nected  with  economical  inquiries. 

''"  Tp4<povffi  8^  Tck  irai8(a  furd  nyo^  cvxcpcfat  iZawdroVy  ical  xayrtKAs  &iri<rrov. . . . 
&rviro3rrwv  8i  rwy  *\§l<rr«tt'  ical  yv^iiif  Tp^<^iiiv»v  Zih  r^y  fVKpaalaif  ruy  T(jv»i%  r^» 
rraaatf  ^irdyriv  ol  7oi'«i5,  &XP<'  ^  ***  iiKiKiay  IX^  rh  riKVov,  ou  vKtito  iroiov<rt  UpaxfMot 
tUwu  9t  &r  euTiat  fJukXioru  riip  AXyvitrov  ffvfifialvn  voKvayBpanrla  ttaptpciy,  ical  Hik 
TovTo  v\tiarrai  (x*^  fitydKttp  tprfwv  KarcuxKtvds,  JBibliothec,  Jiiet,  book  i.  ohap. 
Ixxx.  voL  L  p.  238. 
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ly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in  Africa,  but  probably  more 
80  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.      Our  iidbrmation  upon  thi^ 
point  is  indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.     Herodotus,  who  the  more  lie  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,"*  states  that  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand 
inhabited  cities.-"     This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  exag- 
geration; but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made   him 
anxious  to  discredit  his  statements,"'  does  nevertheless,  on  this 
important  point,  confirm  them.     For  he  not  only  remarks  that 
Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records  which  were  then 
extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most  populous  in  the  world. 
having  contained,  he  says,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities.  *" 
These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal 
knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt ;  "*  and 
their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  evidently 
drawn  from  different  sources  ;  the  information  of  Herodotus  be- 

*"  Frederick  Schlegel  {Pkilos.  of  Hist,  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says,  "The 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  moderns  have  been  on  ancient 
history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased.**  His 
minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  is  now  admitted  by  all  compe- 
tent geographers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  baa  given 
some  curious  proofs  of  his  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  *  See 
Erman's  valuable  work.  Travels  in  Siberia^  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-801. 

*"  'Eir*  'AjU«i(rior  8i  fiaaiXfot  \4ytrai  KXyxnrros  yi&Kiara  89^  t<Jt€  Maifio  ^<rai,  ical 

4v  ainn  yfv4aBai  ras  axdaas  rSre  Zitrfivptai  ras  oiKtofi^vas,     HetodoL  book.  11.  chap. 
clixvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

"*  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  t<ra  fily  o^v  *Hp6Sor os  kcU  rty^t 
rStv  r^f  Aiywrlooy  irpd^eis  auvra^aiiiwv  ^<rxcSt(£«a(rti',  kKovcias  trpoKpiyayr^t  T^y 
jiXTlBfias  rh  irapaJio^o\oyuy,  koI  fxvOovs  wKdrrfiir  y^wx^y^^a^  cFeica,  wap-ficofK^. 
Biblioth.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  Herod- 
otus in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mentioning  him. 

^'*  XloXvavBpwirla  8e  rh  pXy  iraXaihv  iroAii  rpoicx*  vdyrtey  rSov  yywpi^ofi4pwv  rdx^h 
Kark  r^y  olKov^4yriy,  ko)  Koff  Tj/xas  S^  ohityhs  r&v  &A.Awy  8okc7  XciTcadcu.  ^irl  jucv  ya^ 
T&y  iipxaiuv  xP^y^"  ^^X^  K<&fias  iL^io\6yov9t  K<d  ir6\us  rrXtiovs  riiy  fivpivv  Kcd  OKra- 
KttrxiXiooyt  at  iy  rair  kyaypeupais  6pav  iari  Karcucex'^P^^f'^'^y'  Diod,  Sic,  Biblioth: 
Hist,  book  i.  chap,  xxxl  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'**  Nothwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  {Hist,  de  VEeols 
d*Alexandrie^  vol  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  GnosticismSy  vol.  i.  p.  48),  there  is 
no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and  it  is 
even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country.  ("  Whether  he  ever  was  in 
Egypt  is  doubtful."  BunsetCs  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest 
in  the  subject  {Bunsen^  voL  i.  pp.  152-158);  and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  162,  '*with 
Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general."  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  mado 
no  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Jo%imal  of  Geographical 
Society y  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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ing  chiefly  collected  at  Memphis,  that  of  Diodoras  at  Thebes.*** 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  ac- 
counts, they  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings, 
which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,*"  and 
yet  so  useless,***  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  wealth,  how- 
ever great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  ex- 
pense which  woidd  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest 
reward.***  But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were 
disregarded,  because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap."*  If  a  member  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known 
to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;*'* 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.***  The  people  at 
large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 

'"  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  HeerefCi  African  Nations^  toI.  ii.  pp.  202- 
207 ;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  see 
Matter y  HUtoire  de  FEeoU  (TAlexandrie^  toI.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  ol 
the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different  periods  the  capital.  Bunsen^s  Egypt^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  55,  244,  446,  446 ;  Fyw  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  100 ; 
Sharne'e  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  84,  167,  186. 

*"  Sir  John  Herschel  (Disc,  on  Natural  Fhiloeophy,  p.  60)  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds. 
Compare  LyelPs  Prineiplea  of  Geology,  p.  469,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six 
million  tons  is  given.  But  according  to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is 
6,316,000  tons,  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  JSuneen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  London, 
1864,  and  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

"*  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  pjrramids  were  buUt ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings  I  See  Bunsen's  Egypt,  voL  ii.  pp.  xviL  88, 
105,  872,  889 ;  and  Sharpens  History  ^  Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  21. 

"*  For  an  estimate  oi  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be  buiU 
m  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyse  'on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have 
little  vabie. 

^^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great,  may  derive 
a  species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  the  old  extra-European  civilizations. 

"*  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  "  Nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state.^'  .  ..."  If 
any  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  than 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  upon  him.**  Compare  Diod.  Sic.  Bibliothec.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv. 
vol.  i.  p.  223. 

"*  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol,  i.  p.  268,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 ;  Sliarp^s  History 
tf  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  24. 
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expected  from  tliem  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labom 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged  ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and 
even  upon  women. *^'  These  and  similar  regulations  were  well 
conceived;  they  were  admirahly  suited  to  that  vast  social  system, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be  upheld 
by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation 
being  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  piu't  of  it,  there  arose 
the  possibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,***  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un- 
healthy ;  a  stat«  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so 
that  the  very  resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
against  the  people  themselves.  ' 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.***  Still,  we 
are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the 
upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abun- 
dantly prove,  they  stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear 
that  two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying 
a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais;"®  that  the  Canal  of 
the  Red  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  ;^^^  and  that  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  required 

"*   Wilkiruon''8  An/sient  Effi/ptians,  toI.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  Tol.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  iv.  p. 
181.     Compare  Ammianua  Marceilinus,  in  MamUton'e  ^gyptiaca^  p.  809. 

"*   Vme  on  the  jPyramida^  toI.  i.  p.  61,  toI.  ii.  p.  92. 

"*  "  £in  Kdnig  ahmte  den  andern  nacb,  oder  suchtc  ihn  zu  ubertreffen ;  indesa 
das  gutmiithige  Yolk  seine  Lebeostage  am  Baue  dieser  Monumente  verzehren  musste 
So  entfltanden  wahrscheinlich  die  Pyraraiden  und  ObeliBken  ^gjptens.  Nur  in  den 
altesten  Zeiten  vurden  sie  gebauet :  denn  die  spatere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein 
Dittzlicher  Gewerbo  treiben  lernte,  bauete  Iceine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefehlt  also, 
dass  Pyramidcn  ein  Kennzeichen  Ton  der  Gliickseligkeit  und  Auf  klarung  des  alten 
iii)gyptenfl  seyn  soUten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechUches  Denkmal  Ton  dem  Aber- 
glauben  un  d  der  Gedankenlosigkcit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  bi&ueten,  ala  der  Ehr 
geizigen,  die  den  Bnu  befaiilen.'*  Herder' %  Jdeen  sntr  Oewhichte^  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  104 : 
Dee  also  p.  293,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Volney^s  Voyage  en  JSagpte,  voL  i. 
pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bunsen,  not  withstanding  his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the 
pyramids,  *'  the  misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated 

by  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  building The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the 

people  who  for  two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to 
day,*^  &c.    BvneerCe  Egypt ^  vol  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

Koi  tovro  4K6fii\oy  fihv  iir*  (T€a  rpto,  9i<rxi^ioi  94  ol  wpoatT^rdxoero  &r8p«s 
kyvy4ts.  Herodot,  book  ii.  chap.  cLxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  oi 
the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  BuneerCs  Eqypt^  vol.  i.  p. 
879 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  iov  the  transit, 
see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids^  vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii.pp.  14,  88. 

'"  Wilktnson'e  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  i.  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer  is  un 
willinjj  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  hia  favourite  Egyptians.     It  is  likely 
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the  la;1x}ar  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  for  twenty 
years."' 

If;  paesing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  turn 
to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  preceding  views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree  civilized, 
were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;^**  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that 
long  and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now 
known  a^  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,*'*  seem  to  have  worked  out  for  themselves  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge;  since  the  ruins  still  extant,  prove  the 
possession  of  a  mechanical  and  architectural  skill  tod  considerable 
to  be  acquired  by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.*^'  Beyond  this, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  history;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt; 
that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  consequently  remained.^" 

enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  Btill  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

'*  TpioLKOirra  fi^y  yhjp  koX  e{  fivpii^es  av^p&v,  &s  ipwn,  reus  ruy  tpyav  \tirovpyleuf 
wpoa-fiSptviray,  rh  8«  iray  KaracrM^wrfUL  riKot  icx^  fiiyit  iritv  ^Kwn  Zi^\96mm¥,  Diod, 
8ie.  BibUotkec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixjli.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

i»  t<  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may 
be  considered  as  polished  states.*'  HUtvry  of  America^  book  Tii.  in  Roberttan** 
Worksy  p.  904.    See  to  the  same  effect,  Journal  of  Geograph.  Societi/i  vol.  v.  p.  355. 

**•  Compare  Squier^s  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  244,  858,  421,  vol.  ii.  p. 
307,  with  JoumcU  of  GeograpK  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  voL  viii.  pp.  819,  823. 

**'  Mr.  Squier  (Central  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of 
the  statues,  "  the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great  hardness,  which, 
with  the  best  of  modern  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty.*  Mr.  Stephens  {Cen^ 
tral  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  355)  found  at  Palenque  "  elegant  specimens  of  art  and 
models  for  study."  Siee  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  276,  889,  406,  vol  iv.  p.  293.  Of  the 
paintings  at  Chichen  he  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  311),  *Uhey  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Copan 
(vol.  i.  p.  151),  **it  would  be  impossible,  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem  times, 
to  cut  stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  481),  *'  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem 
masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  these 
two  writers ; .  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr. 
Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  806),  what  I  believe  is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance 
of  his  own  book  in  1853,  the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown. 
Short  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Laren^ 
audi^e's  Mexiqtte  €t  Ouatemala,  pp.  308-327,  and  in  Journal  of  Oeograpk,  Society 
vol,  iii.  pp.  60-68. 

"'  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  ip  Prickard'i  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol. 
r.  p.  848 :  **  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  writer  above  cited 
(Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples  and  palaces  attest 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in 
which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation.* 
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But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  estimate  the 
former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  lost,"'  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  are  still  existing  considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two 
countries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were  which  determined 
the  localities  of  American  civilization;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone,  society  should  have  been 
organized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the 
New  "World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such 
an  inquiry  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  affording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force  with 
which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  fortimes  of  Man. 

The. first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of  Peru  proper  being 
within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  an*angements  of  India  and 
Egypt,  I  have  attempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  producing  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a 
country  affects  its  civiUzatioUj^and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  present  moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
"World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident 
that  her  operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  countries  where  she  is  weaker,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements  are  Jess  con- 
spicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which 
an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will 

^  Dr.  H^Culloh  (^Researches  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  pp. 
272-840)  has  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements  respecting 
the  iarly  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state  and  history,  properly 
■0  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  the 
[inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  "  la  civUisation  guateroalienne 
on  misteco-zapot^ue  et  mayaquiche,  vivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  mines  de 
Hitla  ot  de  Palenque.*'  Mexigue  et  Gttaiemala  par  Zarenaudiere^  p.  8,  Paris,  1843. 
Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers  the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  **the  Mayan  race:**  see 
Frichard  on  Ethnology^in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  26i.  But  the 
evidence  for  these  and  similar  statements  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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easfly  understand  how^  owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, the  civilization  of  America  was,  of  necessity,  confined  to 
those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World,  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic 
varieties  of  soil,  it.  may  bo  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate 
the  fertility  of  every  country  are  heat  and  moisture.*"  Where 
these  are  abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are 
deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its  appli- 
cation subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical  conditions 
which  are  independent  of  it;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  lines,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  geographical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of 
nature,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  phys- 
iology, but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
plants  are  actually  distributed  in  diflferent  countries."' 

A*  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none  of  them  on  the 
western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fitct  are  unknown ;  *  '•  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does 
one  considerable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  while  on 
the  opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enormous 

*^  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  yegetable  productions  of  a  country 
and  its  geognostic  peculiarities,  little  is  yet  known ;  but  the  reader  may  compare 
MtyefCt  Geography  of  Plants^  p.  64,  with  Jteporta  on  Botany  by  the  Hay  Society^ 
1846,  pp.  70f  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  better  understood,  and  haTe 
a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures.  See  Tktrner^s  Chemistry^  vol.  U. 
pp.  1810-1814 ;  Brando's  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869 ;  Bat/ovr'a 
Botany,  pp.  116-122;  LUhig  and  Kopp's  Reports^  vol.  iL  pp.  815,  828,  vol.  iii.  p. 
463,  vol.  iv.  pp.  488,  442,  446. 

***  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  see  Ifenslow^s  Botany,  pp.  295-300,  and  Baifoui'a  Botany,  pp.  560-568. 
Meyen  (^Geoy,  of  Plants,  p.  263)  says,  "I,  therefore,  auer  allowing  for  local  circum- 
stances, bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corres- 
ponding humidity.**  On  the  effect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  Erman^s 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65,  with  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  889,  840. 
In  the  latter  work,  it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  ail  single  agents; 
and  though  this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen 
nsed  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  water.  See  the  curious  experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lind' 
Ujfs  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262,  Lond.  1848;  and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which 
water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach^s  great  work,  Traitt  de  Physiologie,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  254,  898. 

'"  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  explanation 
were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have 
vocfa  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  considerationii 
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magniinidey  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro,  the  La  Plata, 
the  San  Francisco^  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Mississippi,,  the 
Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  SusqiiehannEDti,  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast 
water-system  the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated;*'^ 
but  towards  the  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  bne  river 
of  value,  the  Oregon;'"  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great  river 
at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely,  heat,  we 
find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat 
is  on  the  west.*"  This  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  coasts,  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteorological 
law;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern 
part  of  continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western."* 
Whether,  however,  this,  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  it- 
self, is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  impos- 
sible to  decide;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  two  great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been 
united  in  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The 
countries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other 

^^  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninetj-six  miles  wide ; 
and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somerville^a  PktfnccU  Oeography, 
Tol.i.  p.  423.  Indeed  it  is  said  in  an  Bssay  on  the  Hydrography  of  South  America 
(Journal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  250),  that  **  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
portage  of  three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  35*^  south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9'  north. 
See  also  on  this  river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North 
America,  Mr.  Rogers  (Geology  of  North  America^  p.  8,  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1834)  says, 
*'  the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000 
square  miles."    Compare  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

^^  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botan* 
leal  line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Californian  flora.  See  Heporta  on  Botany  b^i^ 
the  HaySocicty^  p.  113. 

"*  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  higher  thab  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ix.  |>. 
380,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216;  Ifumboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagnc,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,336; 
Richardson's  Ar^ic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219,  259,  260.  This  id  well 
illustrated  by  the  botanical  fact,  that  on  the  west  coast  the  conifers  grow  as  high 
as  68°  or  70°  north  latitude  ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60**.  See  an 
Essay  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Gonifer»,  in  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Societyy 
p.  8,  which  should  be  compared  with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  SteUes  ana 
its  Endemic  Influences^  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

iM  i(  -vvriters  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  weBtem  coast.'' 
Richardson  on  North  American  Zoology,  p.  129,  Brit  Assoc,  for  1836:  see  also 
Report  for  1841,  Sections,  p.  28;  Davids  China,  vol.  iii.  pp.  140,  141 ;  Journal  o/ 
Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 
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side  have  wanted  irrigation.  The  accamulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  tc 
bear  upon  America^  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of 
the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching  even  that  imperfect  civilization 
to  which  .the  inhabitants  of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained."  * 
On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a 
small  strip  of  la^d,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican  civilization;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  arguments  will  easily  show  why  such 
was  the  case;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land  secured 
a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part 
of  North  America  the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there 
arose  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which  springs 
from  the  sea."*  While,  therefore,  the  position  of  Mexico  near 
the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these 
two  conditions  were  united,  it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which' 
was  at  all  civilized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  •sandy 
plains  of  California  and  southerii  Columbia,  instead  of  being 
scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
beat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would  have  been 
that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  de- 
cisively proves,  every  early  civilization  was  preceded.  But  inas- 
much as,  of  the  two  elem.ents  of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in 

^^  The  fittle  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North-American  tribes  has 
been  brought  together  by  Dr.  M'Culloh  in  his  learned  work,  Jiesearehet  canceminff 
America^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  *' lived  together  without  laws  and 
ciT3  regnlations."  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never 
been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have 
at  different  times  passed  over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Tschuktschi,  who  are  found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  DcMTg 
TVavels  in  Kamiehatka  and  Siberia^  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  oi 
intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz'a  Hittory  of  Oreenlcmd^  vol. 
I.  pp.  259,  260,  with  Jiicharchon^s  Arctic  JEs^pedUion,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  863,  and 
PriehardCa  Phywtcai  Bistcry  of  Mankind^  vol.  iv.  pp.  458-468,  vol.  v.  pp.  371,  878. 

*^  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation  between 
amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive 
meteoK^ogical  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  "If  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  &lls  in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be 
less,  ether  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea-shore."  Kaemtz^s  Meteo- 
roUgy,  1845,  p.  139.  Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity 
ef  rain  as  we  advance  nonh  fVom  Mexico.  "  Au  nord  du  20**,  surtout  depuis  les 
22**  an  30*  de  latitude,  les  pluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de 
niinet,  d'aoftt  et  de  septembre,  sont  peu  fr^ueutes  dans  I'int^rieur  du  pays.**  Hwh^ 
ktddii  la  y<mvell£  JSapoffne,  voL  i.  p.  46. 
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every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting- 
place;  and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  may  confidently" 
assert  never  wiU  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient 
nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent,  was  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or  organize  itself  into  a  fjied 
and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early- 
destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference  to  South  America, 
a  different  train  of  circumstances  came  into  play;  for  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts  are  colder  than  the  western, 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  re- 
placed by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  east  is  colder  than  the  west;  south  of  the  equator, 
the  east  is  hotter  than  the  west.**'  If,  now,  we  connect  this  fact 
with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system 
which  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  is  deficient.  The 
result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is 
remarkable  for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropic,  but 
considerably  beyond  it ;  the  South  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of 
Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus 
richly  endowed  by  nature,"*  would  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  civilizations  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  similar 
causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even 
the  physical  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  a  third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize 
the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

14*  ?i  rp^^  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  contments 
and  islapde,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  west 
coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coastj> 
are  the  colder."    MeyerCs  Geography  of  Plants^  1846,  p.  24. 

'*^  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published 
un  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he 
mentions  that  **  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape 
and  fig,  in  latitude  41**  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.**  DarxoirCi  Jouriui  of  Jiesearches^  Lond.  1840,  pw 
268.  Compare  MeyetCt  Gwg.  of  Plants^  pp.  25, 188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell 
{MHwrologieal  JSssaySy  p.  104,  sec.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  bo 
confined  to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind;  a  strikiDg 
phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the  civiliza- 
tions anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were  greatly  and  injuriously  in - 
fluenced.  This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56°  of  latitude  ;  28*^ 
north  of  the  equator,  and  28*^  south  of  it."'  In  this  large  tract, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
the  trade-wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the 
north-east  or  from  the  south-east."'  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend  partly 
on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  mo- 
tion, of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  is  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern. 
These  winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course  by 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more 
rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing 
them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents 
which  are  called  trade-winds."'  What,  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of  South 
America. 

^  The  trade-winds  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  DanielFt 
Meteorolofficcd  EssayA^  p.  469.  Dr.  Traill  (Physiecd  Geography^  Edin.  1838,  p.  200) 
says,  '*  they  ezteod  to  about  30*  on  each  side  of  the  equator :  '*  but  I  believe  they 
are  rarely  found  so  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  Hutory  of  America^  book  iv.  in  RoberUorCM 
Work9,  p.  781. 

'^  '^In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  southern  from  the  south-east.'*  Meyen^s  Oeog.  of  PlanU^  p.  42.  Compare 
WakKs  Brazil,,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  and  on  the  "tropical  east-wind*'  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry'd  Climate  of  the  United  States,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says 
that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  "  an  inclination  from  the  sea." 

^"^  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  SomervilWe  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  ScieneeSj  "pp,  186,  137;  Leelie'e  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  518;  DanielVs 
Meteorological  Essays^  pp.  44, 102, 476-481 ;  KaenU^^s  Meteor^ogy,  pp.  87-39 ;  Provide 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed 
to  Mr,  Daniell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Prout,  p.  257.  The 
monsoons,  which  popular  writers  frequently  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temper- 
ature and  that  of  the  sea :  see  KaenUz,  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
conversion  of  the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promul- 
gated by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  (Transac.  <rf  Sections, 
p.  80),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  HumbokU^s  Cosmos, 
vol.  iL  p.  485 ;  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  ThirlvalFs  History  oj 
Greece,  vol.  vil.  pp.  IS,  56 ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  vol  iv.  pp. 
•  8-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  p.  146-149,  voL  xvi.  p.  186,  vol.  xviiL  pp 
67,  68,  vol  xxiii.  p.  112;  Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  30. 
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The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged  with  the  yapoors 
accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours,  on  touching  tine 
shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain;  and  as 
their  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,"'  they  pour  the  whole  of 
their  moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents."*  This  abundant  supply,  be- 
ing aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  agtivity  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  **  •  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so 
rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble 
trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a 
thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality 
On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  which 
nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their  base  and 
trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  Ufe.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  ivt* 
sects  of  every  variety;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty:  all  of  which  find 
means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  Na- 
ture. And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels, 
the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while 

"■  LydTs  PrincipUs  of  Geology ^  pp.  201,  714,  715 :  see  also  SomervilUi's  Pkytieal 
Geoyrajikyj  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cordiliem  <^  the 
Andes,  see  AzarOy  Voyages  dans  PAmeriqve  MeHdionale^  vol.  i.  p.  33.  Aosor^ng 
to  Dr.  Tschudif  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cord- 
illera ;  but  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.     TsckudVs  Travels  in  Peru^  p.  290. 

***  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  hanieWe  Meteorological  EssaySy  p.  835 ;  JhtwhCs 
Jowrnaly  pp.  11,  33 ;  8pix  and  Martinets  Travels  in  Jarazilj  yoI.  ii.  p.  118 ;  GardnHr's 
Travels  in  Brazil,  pp.  58,  99,  114,  175^  283,  894. 

^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist.  Bays  thai 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  tho 
poorest  soil ;  so  that  '*  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed, 
are  covered  with  velloziiis,  tillandsias,  melastomacese,  cacti,  orchides,  and  ferns,  and 
all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil^  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  com- 
bination, WalsKs  BrasU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy 
season :  "  For  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt 
on  me ;  and  the  clothea  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the 
morning.  When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  somer 
places  a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  tlie  heat,  sf 
S  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour." 
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the  adjoiniiig  plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life^  are  the  chosen 
alK^de  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human  power  can 
hope  to  extirpate. "  ^ 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is 
marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth."*  But,  amid 
this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  fer  Man.  He 
is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  able 
to  rally  against  their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has 
always  remained  entirely  uncivilized;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very 
bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  like 
every  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise; 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  physical  impedi- 
ments are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those 
difficulties  are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years  the  resources  of  European  faaowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along  the  coast 
of  Brc^il,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  a  certain 
amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  efforts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very 
imperfect,  has  never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law,  continue 
to  Kve  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism."'    In  their 

**  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in  SwennsofCa 
Om>grixphy  of  AnimolSy  pp.  75-87,  with  Cuvitr^  Re^ne  Animal^  toI.  i.  p.  400,  yoL  ii. 
pp.  2d,  65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv.  pp.  61,  75,  268,  820,  894,  486,  661,  voL  v.  pp.  40,  196, 
272,  834,  653 ;  AmtOj  AmeHque  Meridionale,  vol.  i.  pp.  244-388»  and  the  greater 
part  of  vols.  iii.  aild  iv. ;  Tvinekl&rt  Quchichte  der  Botaniky  pp.  878,  676-678 ; 
S&uthei^s  Sistory  o/BraHiy  vol.  L  p.  27,  voL  iii.  pp.  816,  828 ;  Oardntr^t  Brmily  pp. 
18^  82*84,  41-44,  181,  830;  8pix  and  Martiua'g^  Brazil,  vol.  I  pp.  207-209,  238^248, 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  131,  160-163.  And  aa  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  oi 
the  world,  SomervUU's  Physical  Qeog,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  PHehard's  Phyaieol 
HiHoryy  vol.  v.  p.  497 ;  JOarmTCs  JowrMd,  pp.  11,  24;  Wahh*9  Braail^  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
vol  ii.  pp.  29,  80,  263. 

"*  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen 
it.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  **  th€ 
exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Bradl.^  WaUKs  Brazil,  vol.  ii 
p.  19.  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  i)arwin,  says  (Jaumaly  p.  29),  **In  Eng* 
[and,  any  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  vralks  a  great  advantage,  by 
always  having  something  to  attract  his  attention ;  but  in  these  fertile  ofimates, 
teenung  wit'h  life,  the  stti^ctions  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  ta 
walk  at^aU.** 

^  Azara  {AmMqm  JferidionaU,  voL  11.  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but  occasiooi 
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country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on 
a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests, 
and    the    harvests    are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects."* 
The  mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to 
bridge;  every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  b6w;k  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.     It  is  thus  that  the  energies  of 
Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.    Nowhere  else  is  there 
so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal.     And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this 
unequal  struggle,  has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  with- 
out foreign  aid  it  would  undoubtedly  have  receded.    For  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress;  while  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.***     The  habits  of  the  people  are  as 
barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals 
are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  riv- 
ers, and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — this  immense 
territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  •  times  the  size  of  France, 
contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people.  "• 

ally  a  disgusticg  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  16%  to 
which  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see 
Henderson's  Hutory  of  Brazil,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  173,  248,  815,  478 ;  M'CuUoh't 
Researches  concerning  America^  p.  77 ;  and  the  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martias, 
In  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society^  vol.  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to 
see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Spix  and  Martitts's  TVavels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  142) ; 
and  Dr.  Gardner  (Travels  in  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  "more  than  one  nation  ox 
Indians  in  Brazil "  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

*•*  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Principles  of  Geology,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  lay  waste  tne  crops  in  Brazil ;  ^  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  had  travelled 
in  that  country,  says,  **  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the 
husbandman,  befy  all  his  skill  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated.**  Swainson  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  oj 
Animals,  p.  87.  See  more  about  these  insects  in  Darwiv^s  Journal,  pp.  87-48 ; 
Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256,  833-335,  843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  866;  642, 
vol.  ill.  p.  876 ;  Sptx  and  Martitis's  Travels  in  BrazU,  vol  i.  p.  259,  vol.  iL  p.  117 ; 
Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  820. 

'^  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1|  to  2  per  cent.  See  M^CvUoKk 
GeoQ.  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

'^  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differently  stated 
at  dififerent  times ;  the  hiclieat  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Comp.  Humboldt,  Nouv.Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  855 ;  Gardner's  Brazil,  p.  12 ;  M^CuUocKs 
Geog,  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  434.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  **  abounding  m 
lands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  Walshh 
Brazilyrol.  1.  p.  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  pof^ulation 
bv8  increased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
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These  a^DBiderations  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is,  that  in  the 
whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even  of  the  most  im* 
perfect  civilization;  no  evidence  that  the  people  had,  at  any 
period,  raised  themselves  above  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situa- 
ted in  the  same  continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is 
subjected  to  difTerent  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  the 
only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing  approaching  to 
civilization  could  be  attained.  In  Brazil,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation,  arising  first  from  the 
immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  sec- 
ondly, from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade- winds. 
From  this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stop- 
ping  his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  it  been  less  ex- 
cessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  when 
the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  or  in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
If,  however,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa;  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured  it,  by 
encouraging  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of 
which,  progress  is  impossible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which 
civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to  look  not  merely 
at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  managea- 
bility of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have  to  consider  the  ease  with  which 
the  resources  may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  re- 
sources themselves.  Applpng  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find 
that  they  were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were  much 
less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far  more  easy  to 
control;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate  brought 
into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
Jl  the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that 

can  only  be  known  approximatirely.  In  AlUon^s  History,  toI.  z.  p.  229,  the  nambei 
giTen  18  6,000,000,  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 
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even  in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Pern  to  the 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Umit  of  Mexico  to  the  north; 
while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  pass- 
ed; the  boundary  of  Mexico  being  21"*  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21J^-*' 
S.  lat.»*^ 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when  com- 
prehensively studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare 
Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the  Old  World  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  aU  the  civiliza^ 
tioDS  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena 
were  subordinate  to  their  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
characteristics  of  their  national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with 
in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although 
few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  ex- 
actly analogous  to  rice  and  dates;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the 
same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same 
exuberant  returns;  therefore,  followed  by  the  same  social  results. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American-continent.**'  This,  like  rice  and 
dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,»"  it 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel,*'"  and  its  exuberance 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  temperature.     Thus, 

"•  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  ^f  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  Chili,  and 
within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
empire  was  21°  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19**  on  the  Pacific.  Pr^scotfs  ffUtory  oj 
Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  2, 

"*  A  question  has  been  rused  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Maize:  Reyrtier^ 
Ecofiomie  dex  ArabeSy  pp.  94,  95.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was 
discovered.  Compare  MejferCs  Geography  of  Plants^  pp.  44,  808,  804 ;  Walchenaer' 9 
notes  in  Azara,  Ameriqve  Meridionate^  vol.  i.  p.  149  ;  Cuvier^  Progrh  des  Science9 
NaturelUiy  vol.  ii.  p.  854 ;  Cuvier^  Eloges  HietorioueSy  vol.  ii,  p.  178 ;  LovdofCs 
Eneyclopddia  of  Agriculture^  p.  829 ;  M''CullocJC9  I>iet.  of  Commerce^  1849,  p.  881. 
The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  native  Mexican  historian,  shows  its 
general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  Ixililxoekitl^ 
Ilistoire  des  Chiehimiques^  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

"•  **  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  only  predominates  between  8,000  and  6,000  of  elevation."  Lindley*8  Vegetnhh 
Kinqdom^  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  garts  of  South  America;  but 
the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  "  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  4,000  feet.'*  See  Austen  on  the  Forty  Days^  Maize,  in  Report  oJ 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1849,  Trans,  of  Soc.  p.  68. 

"*  M.  Meyen  (Geog.  of  Plants^  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  {Botany,  p.  667)  suppose 
that  in  America  40**  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  ca.<;e  in  regard  to  Its  extensive 
cultivation  ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  62",  perhaps  as  high  as  64%  north, 
latitude  :  see  RichardsorCs  Arctic  Expedition,  1851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  284. 
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far  example,  in  New  California  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or 
eighty  fold;^'^  but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three 
or  four  hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.^" 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  indus- 
trious energies;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  producing  a  train  of 
social  and  political  consequences  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks 
are  applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and  although  this  is  de- 
nied by  a  very  high  authority,***  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  it  was  &und  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.^*'  In  Mexico,  potatoes 
were  unknown  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This 
remarkable  plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  laws  of  climate;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.***     Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

**  "  Sous  la  jcone  temp6r4e,  entre  les  33  et  88  degr6s  de  latitude,  par  exemple 
dans  la  Nouvelle  Californie,  le  maTs  ne  produit,  en  g^n^ral,  ann6e  commune,  que  70 
4  SO^rains  pour  on.'*  Humboldt  j  la  Nouvelle  Espc^ney  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

***  **  La  f^onditS  du  Tlaolli,  ou  maTs  mezieain,  est  au-delk  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
pent  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  faTorisde  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et  par  beaucoup 
d'hamidit^,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  k  trois  mbtres.  Dans  les  belles  plaines 
qui  8^4tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par  exemple  dans  les  terres  de 
la  grande  metairle  de  TEsperanza,  une  fan6gue  de  mals  en  produit  quelquefois  huit 
cents.  Des  terrains  fertiies  en  donnent  ann^e  commune  trois  a  quatre  cents." 
HvmboUUy  Nouv.  Espagne^  yoI.  ii.  p.  874.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ward:  see  Ward^e  Mexico^  toL  i.  p.  82,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America 
(Guatemala),  maize  returns  three  hundred  for  one.  Mexique  et  Ouateniala  pur 
Larenaudiere^  p.  257. 

•*•  "  La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indigene  au  P6rou."  Humboldt^  Nouv,  E»pagne^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  band,  Cuvier  (Histoire  des  Sciences  NaturelleSy  part  ii. 
p.  185)  peremptorily  says,  **  il  est  impossible  de  douter  qu^elle  ne  soit  origlnaire  du 
P^rou :  *'  see  also  his  Eloges  Historiqites,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  Wineider^  Oesch. 
ier  Botanik,  p.  92 :  "  Yon  einem  gewissen  Carate  unter  den  Gewiichseu  Fern's  mit 
lexn  Kamen  papas  aufgefiihrt.'* 

'^  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare 
TschudCs  Travels  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386 ;  IfllocCs  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol. 
L  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious 
process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

'■•  Humboldt  (Nouv.  Evpagne^  vol.  ii.   p.   35i»)    says,    "  partout  oil  la  chaleui 
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that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty  peraoiiB; 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe 
will  only  support  two  persons.*"  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.  ^'^ 

It  will  now  he  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strict- 
ly analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these  four 
countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia  and  Cen- 
tral America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable 
indeed  if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if 
contrasted  with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the 
adjoining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty  civilization 
which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the  same  utter  absence 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit;  there  was  the 
same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For, 
as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected  by 
certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  accumu« 
lation  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  stiU  in  its  infancy,"'  it  was 
found  impossible  to  struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or 
prevent  them  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  social  oigani- 
zation  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivated 
# 

moyenne  de  Tann^e  exc^de  rin^t-quatre  degr6s  centigrades,  le  fruit  du  bananier  est 
un  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  intdrdt  pour  la  subsistance  de  I*homme.*'  Compare 
Btdlock's  Mexico^  p.  281. 

"•  JPCtdloch'a  Oeograph.  Diet.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

"^  "  Je  doute  quMl  existe  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un  petit  espace 
de  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante  aussi  considerable.* 
....*'  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  k  celui  du  froment  comme  133 : 
1 — k  celui  des  pommes  de  terre  comme  44:  1.^'  ffumboldty  NouvelU  JEspagnOy  toI.  ii. 
pp.  862,  863.  See  also  ProuC$  Bridgewaier  TreatiM^  p.  883,  edit.  1845 ;  FrescotCs 
PerUy  vol.  1.  p.  131,  132 ;  PrescotVs  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  114;  Earlier  notices,  but  very 
imperfect  ones,  of  this  remarkable  vegetable,  may  be  found  in  VJloa'a  South  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  and  in  BoyWe  WorkSy  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 

""  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy, 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare 
the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt^  Nouvelle  EspagrUy  vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prichard'a 
FhysieaJL  Hist<yryy  vol.  v.  pp.  823,  329  ;  M'Cidlof!s  BcHarehes,  pp.  201-226 ;  Laren- 
audiere's  Mexique,  pp.  51,  62 ;  Mumboldfa  CotmoSy  vol.  iv.  p.  456 ;  Journal  of  Oeoff. 
Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  8.  However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accom- 
panied by  astrology:  gee  JxtUlxochiUy  Histoire  dea  ChicItitnequeSyVol.  i.  p.  168,  vol.  iL 
pp.  94,  111. 
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with  great  snccess.  The  houses  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admirable  workroanship;  theii 
chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and 
their  personal  decorations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from  the 
most  distant  <parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  ostentatious  prodigali- 
ty with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.*'*  Immediately  below 
this  class  came  the  people;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid 
by  them;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.*^' 
But  as,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed 
under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.*'*  At  the  same  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system 
like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence  were  incompatible; 
they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute 
matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so 
shackled,  that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter 
their  clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To 
each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress 
he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to  marry,  and  the  amusements 
he  was  to  enjoy.*'*    Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was 

"*  The  works  of  art  produced  bj  the  Hexicans  and  Pemviana  are  underrated  by 
Robertson ;  who,  howerer,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them.  JSUtory  of  Amtr- 
ica,  book  tu.,  in  RcheritwCs  Works,  pp.  909,  920.  But  daring  the  present  century 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  skill  and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Peru,  vol.  i. 
pp.  28,  142;  Hisiory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  256,  270,  807,  vol.  U.  pp.  115, 
116),  I  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  phydcal  as  well  as  historical  knowl- 
edge. Ifwnboldi,  NowfeUs  Espagm,  vol  ii.  p.  488,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr. 
Pentlattd*6  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titicaca  {Jour,  of  Geog. 
8oe.,  vol.  X.  p.  554)  with  M^Culloh^s  Researches,  pp.  864-866 ;  Mexiqus  par  Larst^ 
muH^,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;  Ulloa^s  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  466. 

m  u  xhe  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  function- 
aries, and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people.** 
PreecotCs  History  of  Peru,  vol.  I.  p.  66. 

"'  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tributo 
que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  no  poseian  otra  cosa.**  PreseotCs  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Com- 
pare JlPCvUoh^s  JResearehes,  p.  859.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  Just  the 
same :  "  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poss6dait  point  de  biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point 
de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  diff^rents  genres ;  c*6tait  par 
lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne  6taient  cu]tiv6es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex6cut6s,  et 
les  diverses  maisons  appartenantes  d.  fempereur  oonstruites  ou  entretenues.*'  Xarfi»> 
eiudiMt  Jfexique,  p.  89. 

'^  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  in  truth  perfectly  naturaL  He  says  {Hist,  of  Peru,  voL  L  p.  159^  "  Under  this 
VOL.  L — 6 
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similar;  the  same  physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  fiamfi 
social  results. '  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.     For  though  there  were  many 
minor  points  of  difference,*'^'  both  were  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
were  only  two  classes — the  upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the 
lower  class  being  slaves.     This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico 
was  found  when  it  was.  discovered  by  the  Europeans,'^*  and  to- 
wards which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know,  fiom 
the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection  it  pro- 
duced among  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which,  by  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Mexican  empire.*" 

The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations  which  flourish- 
ed anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  epoch  of  the 
human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nation  into  castes  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  great  European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.*^' 
The  very  sajne  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru;*"  and 
what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is, 
that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  established  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  recognised  custom  that  the  son  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father.*"     This  was  the  political  symptom  of 

extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  weU 
skilled  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  were  unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
money.  They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow 
no  craft,  could  engage  in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provid- 
ed by  law.  They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license 
from  the  government.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded 
to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — ^that  of  selecting  their  own  wives." 

"•  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Prichard  says  {Fhyaiccu  HUtory^  vol  v.  p.  467),  of  • 
more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  information  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social 
ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization:  **der  gebildctste  Staat  diesefl 
Welttheilfl,  Peru."  Ideen  zur  Geschiehte  der  Mentchheit^  voL  i.  p.  88. 

"*  See  in  Humboldt's  Nouvelle  JEspagne,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest:  see  also  History  oj 
America^  book  vii.,  in  RohinsorCs  WorkSy  p.  907. 

"*  PrescotVs  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  84.  Compare  a  similar 
remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  BunserCs  Egypt^  voL  ii.  p.  414. 

"•  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  and  his  assertion, 
pnttiDg  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  6r«ek  his- 
torians, who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  country  except  their  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the  time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by 
"  some  Mahomedan  authors ;"  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  MalcolnCs  History 
of  PersiOf  vol.  i.  pp.  506,  606.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuc- 
eessfully,  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted..  Compare 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  261 ;  HeererCs  African  Naiions,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Aim- 
h  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

*"  PrescotCs  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  160. 

"■  PtmcoU's  Hist^v  of  Mexico,  124. 
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that  stationary  and  conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  has  marked  every  country  in  which  the  npper  classes 
have  monopolized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest  of  all  the  writers 
on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an  analogy  between  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hindostan.*^'  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  those  who  have  studied  the.  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar  tendency. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwilling  than  any 
other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship  ;^®'  and  Herodotus, 
who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  customs,  they 
never  acquired  new  ones.*'*  In  another  point  of  view,  the  simi^ 
larity  between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since 
it  evidently  arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste  of  labour 
which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those  temples  and  palaces  that  are 

"'  **Le8  Am^ricaiDS,  commeles  habitans  de  rindoustan,  et.  comme  tous  lea  peu- 
pies  qui  ont  gemi  long-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religienx,  tiennent  avec  uno 
opini&trei^  extraordinaire  4  leurs  habitudes,  k  leurs  moeurs,  &  leurs  opinions.  .  .  . 
Au  Hexique,  comme  dans  I'lndoustan,  il  n'etoit  pas  permis  aox  fiddles  de  changer  la 
moindre  chose  aux  figures  des  idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Az^ftes 
ki  des  Hindous  6toit  assujSti  4  des  lois  immuables."  Humholdt^  JSCouv.  E^pagne^  toI. 
t  pp.  95,  97.  Turgot  {^CEuvret^  toI.  ii.  pp.  226,  818,  814)  has  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  i^  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Her^ 
der'B  Jdeen  zur  Gewhichte^  toI.  iii.  pp.  84,  85 ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this  un« 
pliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers  suppose  to  be 
aa.  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far  more  widely  spread,  and  is,  as  Humboldt 
clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  power,  compare  Tumer^s  JSkn^ 
bossy  to  Ttbety  p.  41;  Forhes'a  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  164,  vol.  ii.  p.  236; 
Milfs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Mphinstone^s  History  of  India,  p.  48;  Ot* 
ter's  Life  of  Ularke,  voL  ii.  p.  109 ;  Transac*  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  ii.  p.  64 ; 
Journal  of  Asiat.  Society,  voL  viii.  p.  116. 

'•  "  How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  permitting  the  in- 
troduction of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods.'*  WilJHnson^s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  voL  iii.  p.  262. — Compare  p.  275,  Thus,  too,  M.  Bunsen  notices  "the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs. "  Bunsen^a 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  some  remarks  on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  among  the  Greeks,  in  Hitter's  History  of  Ancient  PhUoaophyy 
vol.  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

''^  Herodot,  book  ii.  chap.  79:  irarpioitn  Z\  xP^^f^^^^^  vSfiotirt,  &XXov  oMwa 
iviKriwvrai :  and  see  the  note  m'Baehr,  vol.  i  p.  660 :  "  v6fiovs  priores  interpretes  ex« 
plicarunt  cantilenas,  kymnos;  Schweighseuserus  rectius  intellexit  instituta  aemores,^ 
In  the  same  way,  in  Timeeus,  Flato  represents  an  Egyptian  priest  saying  to  Solon, 
'£AA77f/cs  icl  TtaiZU  iar€,  y4ptiv  l\  "ZhK-qv  ovk  tffriv  And  when  Solon  asked  what  he 
meanti  Hfoijart,  was  the  reply,  rh.s  ^vx&;  TdlvTcs*  oiZtfiiav  yhp  ip  ahraTs  Ix*^*  ''* 
%pxaiaM  ixoV  iroXai^v  Z6^ay  oHh  fidOrifia  XP^^V  i^oKihv  ov5«V.  Chap.  Y.  in  J^luionis 
Opera,  vol.  vii.  p.  242,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 
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still  found  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Pera- 
vians  erected  immense  buildings^  which  were  as  useless  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  cotdd  produce,  unless  the  labour 
of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.  ^'^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  enor-* 
mous;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,'" 
were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in  the  construction 
of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged.  Some  particulars, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their 
kings :  we  find  Ihat  in  Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence 
occupied,  during  fifty  years,  20,000  men;'**  while  that  of  Mexico 
cost  the  labour  of  no  less  than  200,000  :  striking  &cts,  which, 
if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such  insignificant 
purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.^'' 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws, 
which,  in  the  moist  flouiiahing  countries  out  of  Europe,  encour- 
aged the  accimiulation  of  wealth,  but  prevented  its  dispersion; 
and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  (^  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple derived  no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence 
thfi  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress  itself  was 
very  insecure.  *'•     "When,  therefore,  unfiivourable  circumstancea 

^  Th«  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  pro^gal  than  the 
PeniTians.  See,  respecting  their  immense 'pyramids,  one  of  which,  Cbolula,  had  a 
base  **  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,"  JPOidloh^a  Researehei^  pp. 
262-256;  BuUocl^t  Msxieo^pp,  IIMIS,  4U;  Jffvmboldt't  mu9eU$  £8pagfu,Yol 
L  pp.  240, 241. 

'*'  Pre9coW»  SUtory  of  Mexico^  toI.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  S41 ;  and  PreMott'^$ 
ffiriary  of  Peru,  toL  i.  p.  146.  See  also  ffauy,  Traiti  de  Minhalogit^  Paris,  1801* 
ToL  {▼.  p.  872. 

••  PrMcotfa  History  of  Peru^  toI.  i.  p.  18. 

^  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Mexieo^  vol.  i.  p.  153)  says,  ^'  We  are  not  mformed 
•f  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men, 
and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the 
women,  into  the  public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen.** — 
The  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  pal* 
aoeSb  See  his  Histoire  des  Chichimequei,  translated  by  Temaux-Compans,  Paris, 
1840,  voL  i.  pp.  267-262,  chap,  xxxvii. 

^  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  na- 
tion to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter^  Hiatoire  ds  PEcole  cTAlezandrie^  vol !.  p.  68 ; 
a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also 
did  the  feeline  of  national  power.  MalcolnCs  History  of  Persia,  vol  IL  p.  180. 
The  history  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  thi 
reverse  6f  this^ 
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ATOse  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  Bystem 
should  fall  to  the  grounoL  In  such  countries,  society,  being 
divided  against  itself,  was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these 
one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay;  so  that 
their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  Mngdoms,  which,  under 
a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food, 
climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of 
those  other  physical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective 
name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive 
of  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain 
habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this  is  brought  about, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  concluded. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  abo  shall  we  see 
that  the  Aspects  of  I^ature  concern  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
material  interests  of  Man;  in  the  other  case,  with  his  intellec- 
tual interests.  The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  &r  as  I  am  able, 
and  perhaps  as  &r  as  the  existiog  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.  ^*' 
But  the  other,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than 
generalize  a  &w  of  the  laws  of  that  complicated,  but  as  yet 
unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external  world  has  affected  the 
human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and  too  often 
checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  being  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  imagination;  and  the  other 
class  being  those  which  address  themselves  to  the  understanding 
commonly  so  called,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the 
intellect.    For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 

^  I  mean,  in  regard  to  th«  pbysioal  and  economical  generalizations.  As  to  tbe 
literature  of  the  Bubject,  I  am  conecious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  In  respect 
to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  each 
play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiKary  to  each  other,  it  ia 
also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  understanding  is 
too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dangerous 
license.  The  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  remedy 
this  disproportion,  and  invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that 
authority,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination 
exclusively  possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over  the  im- 
aginative ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  insoluble 
one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  like  such  a  state 
has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even  in  this  age,  when  the  imagination 
is  more  under  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too 
much  power ;  as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  super- 
stitions which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  though 
it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  independence, 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and 
whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncon- 
trollable, has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and 
bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority  steals 
over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obstacles  hem  him 
in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind,  appalled  by  the 
indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists.*"  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains 
confidence  :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he 
can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every 
direction.   And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

"■  The  sensation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  See,  for  instance,  a  description 
of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  AsicUie  Besecarehea,  toI.  xi.  p. 
469 :  "It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  majestic  splendor  of  the  cloud-capt  Hima- 
laya, formed  so  grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  oi 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure.*'  Compare  voL  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues  the 
minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  luis  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitioui 
Vgends.     Aliaon'a  Europe,  vol.  ix.  pp.  ^9,  80. 
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easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  with 
minuteness  ;   an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged,  • 
and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and 
refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most  sublime, 
most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dan- 
gerous to  man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
the  external  world  is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such 
as  mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barrieqi,  but  also  of  occa- 
sional phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and 
very  disastrous.  These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in 
so  far,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which 
is  unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our 
imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  ^his  kind  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the 
tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of 
Man,  earthquakes  are  certainlj  among  the  most  striking,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also  in  regard  to 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes 
wmch  strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have 
a  direct  physical  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.  *•• 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they 
produce  in  encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of 
thought.  The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalanr^ing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.   And  what  is  highly  curious, 

'"  **XJne  augmeDtation  d^ Electricity  s*y  manifesto  ausBi  presque  touJoucB,  et  iln 
Bont  gEn^ralement  annoncEs  par  le  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par  rinqui6t)ide 
cles  animaux  domestiques,  et  dans  les  hommes  par  cette  sorte  de  malaise  qui,  en 
Europe,  pr^cMc  les  orages  dans  lespersonnesnerveuses.**  Cuvier,  Prog,  des  Sciences^ 
vol.  i.  p.  266.  See  also  on  this  "  Vorgefiihl,"  the  observation  of  Von  HoflT,  in  Mr. 
Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes  (Brit.. Amoc.  for  1850,  p.  68^;  and  the  "fore- 
ooding"  in  TickudV$  Peru,  p.  166 ;  and  a  letter  in  Nickole^t  lUtutrationa  of  tht 
EiglUeenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes 
and  electricity  is  noticed  in  BakewelVe  Geology^  p.  42$4. 
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is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feelings,  strengthenfl 
them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  in  any  other  country,""  every  succeeding  visitation  increases 
the  general  dismay ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes 
almost  insupportable."'  The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown 
into  a  timid  and  anxious  state;  and  men  witnessing  the  most 
serious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand^ 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability,  and 
of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources."*  In  exactly  the  same 
proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  belief  in  super- 
natural interference  actively  encouraged.  Human  power  failing, 
superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible 
are  believed  to  be4)resent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people 
those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  supersti- 
tion is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.'" 

Further  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe, 
where  such  phenomena  are  coiliparatively  speaking  extremely 
rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent 
and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  super- 
stitious classes  most  powerful.     Those  were  the  countries  where 

"^  **  Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremendous 
Tisitation  of  earthquakes.*'  M'OulloeKi  Oeog,  Diet  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tschudi 
(TraveUt  in  PerUy  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  *^at  an  arerage  forty-fire  shocks  may  be 
ooimted  on  in  the  year."    See  also  on  the  PeruTian  earthquakes,  pp.  48,  75,  87,  90. 

"'  A  curious  instfuice  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  of 
habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Pem^  p.  170)  describing  the  panid  says,  **  no  familiarity  with 
the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling."  Beale  (South^Sea  Whaling  Voyage^  Lond. 
1889,  p.  205^  writes,  *^  it  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oftener  the  natives  of  the  place 
feel  those  Tibrations  of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons 
do  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dis- 
may every  time  the  shock  is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a 
slight  shock  will  produce  almost  insupportable."  Compare  JOanoifCs  Journal^  pp.  422, 
423.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  natives 
are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by 
them."  Ward^i  Mexico^  voL  ii.  p.  65.  On  the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear 
oaused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by  Osiander  in  BwrdacKa  PhifH* 
oloffi^  comme  Science  i  Oheervationy  vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be 
not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  specu- 
lative reasoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  Uie  Pyi^ 
thonists  asserted  that  of  ol  yoZv  (rtiafioi  ro/T  ots  avy«x^f  kiroreXovyTaiy  ov  davyui^oyrat* 
oif^  6  ^Xior,  8ti  Koff  ritkipoM  6parcu.  JDiog.  Laert.  de  Vitit  PhUoe,  lib.  xl.  segm.  87, 
vol.  1.  p.  591. 

^  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central 
Aiderica,  emphatically  says,  *'  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before."  Stephens'i 
Central  America^  vol  i.  p.  388.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
Qiind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Tran»ac.  of  8oc.  of  Bombay^  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note 
at  p.  105. 

"'  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in  Lyell's 
admirable  work,  Principled  of  Geology^  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  the  origin  of 
i«rthquakes  in  Beautobre,  Hittoire  Gritiquede  ManichSCy  voL  i.  p.  243. 
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the  cletgy  first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  cor- 
niptions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition  has 
during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  be^ 
tween  these  physical  phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination.  Speaking  generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed 
more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  scienoes  to  the  intellect.^'^  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  sculptors^  modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  and  Spanisn  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  sci- 
ence, Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicuous  ability  ; 
but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  compared 
with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  liter- 
ature of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their 
schools  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ;  not  one  man 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  knowl- 
edge.* •»  . 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are 
very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,**'  and  by  encourag- 
ing superstition,  discourage  knowledge,  may  be  made  still  more 
apparent  by  one  or  two  additional  facts.  Among  an  ignorant 
people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers 
to  supernatural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment 
being  thus  aroused,*'^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the 

^  The  greatest  men  in  scieneef  and  in  fact  all  Tery  great  men,  haye  no  doubt 
been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination,  out  in  art  the  imagination 
plays  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express 
by  the  proposition  intho  text.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed, 'thinks  that  Newton  was 
deficient  in  imagination — "  the  i*'eaknes8  of  his  imaginatiTe  powers."  SretoaterU 
lAfe  of  Newton,  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
in  a  note ;  but  to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had 
an  imagination  more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sat  Ibaac 
Newton. 

^  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might 
be  extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  TieJinar's  Eiatory  of  Spanish  Lite' 
rature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228.  He  says,  p.  847,  that  in  1771,  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences,  replied,  **Kewton  teaches  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do 
not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

***  In  Anatie  Researehet,  vol.  vi.  pp.  85,  86,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earth- 
quake giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154-157 ;  and  compare 
Coleman^ 8  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^  p.  17. 

^  See,  for  example,  Aiiatie  Reeearehee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56,  57,  vol.  vii.  p.  94;  and 
tiie  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society^  vol.  v.  p.  888. 
8m  also  vol.  XX.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recoenition  of  the  principle  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
io  Tennemann^e  Geaehichte  der  PhjUotophie,  vol.  i.  p.  292.  Compare  the  use  the  dergj 
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danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  Thu 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar  ;*•• 
and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the 
condition  of  barbarous  tribes.*''^  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  carried, 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reveren- 
tial fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles  ;  the 
mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity 
they  enjoy.*"" 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to 
struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate 
zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flourished.  The  de- 
vastations of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes, 
tempests,  earthquakes,'"^  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed 
upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character. 
For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconven- 
ience. The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  itt 
the  mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predominate 
over  the  understanding;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit 
of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encour- 

made  of  a  yolcanio  eruption  in  Iceland  ( WhecUorCa  History  of  the  Northmen^  p.  42) ; 
and  see  further  Raffle^ a  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  fhchvdVs  Fsru^  pp. 
64,  167,  171. 

"•  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edye,  "  worship  and  respect  every 
thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  £di/e  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar^  in  Jouf 
nal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

'*  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  History ^  vol.  iv.  p.  501)  says,  "  The  tiger  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Ganidus.*'  Compare  TVansao' 
tions  of  AsiaHc  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves  this  feeling  is 
BO  strong,  that  "  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great 
preservative  in  childbirth.  ColemaiCs  Mytholoay  of  the  Hindus,  p.  821.  The  Seika 
have  a  curious  superstition  respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {Bumes^  Bokhara, 
1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  irreligion.    BuchanarCs  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol  ii.  p.  885. 

^^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to 
destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages."  MarsderCs  History  of  Suma>- 
tra,  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschatkans  says,  "  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger."  Grieve'a  History  of  Kamtsehatka,  p.  205.  Bruce  men- 
tions that  in  Abyssinia,  hyssnas  are  considered  "enchanters;"  and  the  inhabitants 
*^  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hyasna  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a 
priest."  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears 
(Emian^s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 43) ;  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor» 
ship  of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and 
therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended  from  noxious  rep- 
tiles is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See  Matter's  Histoire  du  Qfnosti- 
cistne,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 

^*  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sumbawa, 
which  shook  the  ground  "  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  circumference,"  and  th« 
detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  miles.  Somer* 
ville*s  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  288 ;  HitchcoeJ^s  Religion  of  Gedogy^ 
D.  190;  Ijovfs  Saratoak,  p.  10;  BaketcelPs  Geology,  p.  488. 
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Aged  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  stipematural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how  active 
this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions, 
health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more  common,  in  tropical 
climates  than  in  temperate  onea  Now,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men 
more  prone  to  seek  supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  So  complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this  subject  the 
reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  uncon- 
trolled. The  operation  of  natural  causes  being  brought  to  an 
end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  increases  in  any  country  the  amount  of  dangerous 
•disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  strengthen  superstition, 
and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  principle  is  so  universal  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  &tal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In  Europe  it  used 
to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  anger  ;'"*  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been  dying 
away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  coim- 
tries."*'    Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest, 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  '*  Lea  diff<6rentes  sectes  s'accorddrent  n^anmoins  A 
I'egarder  Ics  maladies  graves  et  dangereuses  comme  tin  effet  imm^diat  de  la  puis- 
sance divine ;  id^e  que  Fernel  contribua  encore  k  r^pandre  davantage.  On  trouve 
dans  Par6  plnsieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  cit6s  pour  prouver  que  la  colore  de  Dieu 
est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu'elle  suffit  pour  provoquer  ce  flcau,  et  que  sans  elle 
les  causes  61oign6eB  ne  sauraient  agir."  Bprengel^  Hutoirt  de  la  MSdecine^ycl.  iii.  p.  112. 
The  same  learned  writer  says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  872),  "D'aprte  Tesprit 
g6n6ralement  r^pandu  dans  ces  sidles  de  barbaric,  oncrojait  la  l&pre  envoy 6e  d*une 
manidre  immediate  par  Dieu.**  See  also  pp.  145,  846,  481.  Bishop  Hebcr  says  that 
the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  because 
they  are  objects  of  "  Hoaven^s  wrath."  Heher'a  Journey  through  JndiOj  vol.  ii.  p. 
880.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  Clercy  JBiblioMgue  Uhiverselle,  vol.  iv.  p.  402, 
Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury  Liaendes  PieweSy  p. 
68,  Paris,  1848:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  *Mes  iddes  orientalcs  re9ues  par  le 
christianisme,*^  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  much  wider  principle. 

"•  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of 
disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  losi 
all  its  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At  present  it  stiU  lingers  on  among  the  vul- 
gar; and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of 
other  persons  little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  England,  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strong  for  such  efforts  to  succeed ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men 
will  never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
.gnorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  of 
their  antagonism  to  all  scientific  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  m  1832 
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either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  whete  di9« 
ease  is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their 
good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even 
many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they  are  liable.*"* 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  <of  the  unfavourable 
influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena 
exercised  over  the  human  mind.  For  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  from  various  physical 
causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts  of 

by  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishments,  and  not  devoid  of  influence, 
{Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant,  London,  1844,  toI.  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states 
that  **  it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to  indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  specu- 
lation and  conjecture  about  a  disease  so  evident! j  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  difierent 
from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto  known.*'  This  desire  to  limit  human  specula- 
tion, is  precisely  the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  since  it  effectuaDj 
prevented  those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the 
transitionary  state  Uirough  which  the  mind  was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  ctotury, 
and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  next 
age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  namely,  the  theological  and  the 
scientific,  adds,  "  and  it  is  the  less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  mala- 
dies should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  phtgues  destroyed  both  men  and  beaats, 
BO  some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  animals  of  very  little  consideration  or  use 
(0  men,  as  cats,  ^c.** 

**  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  since  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  per- 
haps not  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural 
causes."  Discourse  on  the  Air  in  BoyWs  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Neither  of 
the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  riaht  I " — ^an  instructive  passage  towards 
understanding  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  standing  mid- 
way, as  it  did,  between  the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth. 

*^  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of  interest, 
that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages,  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by 
supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  BwrtotCs  Bindh,  p.  146,  London,  1851 ; 
Ellis^s  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  895,  vol.  iii.  pp.  86,  41,  vol  iv.  pp.  298,  884, 
875;  Cullen's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  484;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Men* 
tales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  482 ;  Cabanis,  Hapports  du  Phtfsipie  et  du  Moral,  p.  277 
Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  i.  p.  426;  Ttemer's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  104;  Syme\ 
Embassy  to  Ava,  vol  ii.  p.  211 ;  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  288,  882, 
833  ;  Henouard,  Histoire  de  la  Mededne,  vol.  i.  p.  898 ;  Broussais,  Examen  dss  Doc' 
trincs  MedicaUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262;  Orote^s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  485  (com- 
pare p.  251,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  218),  Grieves  History  of  KamUchaika,  p.  217  ;  Journal 
^  Statist.  8oc.  vol  x.  p.  10 ;  Buchanan*s  North-American  Indians,  pp.  256,  257 ; 
HalketCs  North-American  Indians,  pp.  86,  87,  888,  893,  894 ;  Catlings  North-Ameri^ 
tan  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  36-41 ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  IVibes  of  India,  in  Report  ot 
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Earope.*^'  This  fact  alone  must  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  national  character,'''*  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
aided  by  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East,  which 
is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal  Indeed, 
of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is 
indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of  them  were  imported  from  tropical 
countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.'®^ 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civil- 
izations exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials  now  existing,  it  would 
be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and 
show  how  in  Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 

Brit  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  172;  TVansaetions  of  8oe,  of  Bombay^  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Perci" 
vaPs  Csylon^  p.  201 ;  BwihanatCs  Journey  thriuffh  the  MysorCy  yoL  ii.  pp.  27, 162,  286, 
628,  ToL  iii.  pp.  28,  188,  258  (so,  too,  M.  Geoffiroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  Or- 
gamsoHony  toI.  iii.  p.  880,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignoraot  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — "  de  \k  aossi  llnter- 
▼entioB  suppos^e  de  la  diTinitd ;"  and  for  an  exact  Teriflcation  of  this,  compare  Bttr* 
daehy  Traits  de  PhysioloaiSy  toI.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Jownal  of  Oeog.  Boeiety,  toL  xtI.  p. 
118);  Ellis's  History  of  Jfadagasear,  toI.  i.  pp.  224,  226 ;  Prtchard's  rhysieal  His- 
iory,  T<A.  i.  p.  207,  toI.  t.  p.  492 ;  Journal  of  AsicUie  Society,  vol.  ill.  p.  280,  toI.  It. 
pi  158 ;  Asiatic  Restarehss^  toI.  iiL  pp.  29,  156,  toL  It.  pp.  56,  58,  74,  toI.  xtL  ppw 
215,280;  Ifeander's  History  of  the  Church,  toI.  iii.  p.  119;  Crawford's  History  oj 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  toL  i.  p.  828 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261 ;  CooVs  Voy' 
o^M,  vol.  1.  p.  229;  JMarinerU  Tonga  Islands,  yoI.  i.  pp.  194,  850-860,  874,  488,  toI. 
li.  pp.  172,  280 ;  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary  and  TTiibet,  toU  i.  pp.  74-77  ;  Hichardson's 
Travels  in  the  Sahara,  toL  i.  p.  27 ;  M^Oulloh's  Hesearches,  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog, 
Soe,  rot  i.  p.  41,  toL  It.  p.  260,  Tol.  x\v,  p.  87.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  company 
Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Ewrops,  p.  822 ;  Tuimeif's  Hist,  of  England,  rol.  iii.  p. 
443;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  265;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  toI.  i.  pp.  265,  266, 
which  may  oe  illustrated  by  the  ^*  sacred**  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epilepsy ; 
see  Heroaot.  lib.  iii.  chap.  zxxIt.  toI.  ii.  p.  68. 

"*  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electric  • 
cal  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  p, 
477 ;  M^WUlianCs  Medical ExpedUion  to  the  Niger,  pp,  157,  185;  Simon's  Pathol^ 
ogy,  p.  269;  Ferris  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Injluences,  p.  158;  M.  Lepelletier 
says,  rather  vagud^  {Pkynologie  Medicale,  voL  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zoner 
are  "&vorables  k  rexercice  complet  et  r6gulier  des  ph6nom^nes  vitaux.** 

*"*  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  **  pestilences  are  the  harrests  of  the  ministers  of  God."  Bouthe^fs 
Hietory  of  Brazil,  voL  ii.  p.  254. 

*^  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  small-pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare 
Encydop.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  728;  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Sod- 
fty,  vol  ii.  pp.  54,  55;  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  Ui.  p.  818;  ^enael^ 
Histoire  de  la  Midedne,  vol  ii  pp.  88,  195 ;  WtMaee's  iHssertation  on  the  Nvmbers 
of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82 ;  Huetiana,  Amst.  1728,  pp.  182-186 ;  Sanders  on  the  Small' 
Poor,  Edinb.  1818,  pp.  84;  WUk^s  Hist,  of  the  South  of  India,  vol  iii.  pp.  16-21 
dot-Bey  de  la  PesU,  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 
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opposite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolder 
the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific  spirit  which  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress  must 
depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in 
which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it.  To  do  this,  would 
require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are 
able  to  discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions  ;  and  that  when  the 
theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  exceptions  may  be  innu- 
merable, and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are, 
Ist,  That  there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the 
human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than  in  it. 
If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably  foUowe, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has  received  the 
stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been  produced  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  "Whe- 
ther or  not  there  have  been  antagonistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions 
just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  gener- 
alization is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave 
it  as  it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erroneously 
stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who  dislike  the 
conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  ad- 
visable that  a  few  instances  should  be  given  of  their  actual 
working :  and  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  notice  the  effects  they 
liave  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Reli- 
gion, and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endcavoui 
to  indicate  how  the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature  ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry^ 
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I  will  take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  b  faculties, 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  witllfind  a 
of  the  intellect  of  India  ;  these  being  the  two  countries  r^|5Effi**^ 
ing  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and  in  which  the  phys- 
ical contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  even 
during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  prose  composition  ;  all  the  best  writers 
having  devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  as  being  most  con- 
genial to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Their  works  on  gram- 
mar, on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on 
geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are 
put  together  acording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.*^" 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that  the  <. 
Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European 
languages.'**'' 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit.     For  it  is 

"**  So  TeVwandelt  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poes!e,  und  das 
bezeichnende  Merkmal  seiner  ganzen  Bildung  ist ;  Herrscfaaft  der  Einbildungskraft 
uber  den  Verstand ;  im  geraden  Gegensatz  mit  der  Bildung  des  Europiiers,  deren 
allgemeiner  Charakter  in  der  Herrschaft  des  Yerstandes  uber  die  Einbildungskraft 
bestebt.  Es  wird  dadurch  begreiflicb,  dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poet- 
iscbe  ist;  das  sie  uberreicb  an  Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschaiilichen 
Schriften  sind ;  dass  ihre  beiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetisch,  und 
grosstcntheils  in  Yersen  gescbrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  LehrbiicbSr  der  Grammatik,  der 
Heilkunde,  der  Hathemat^  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Yersen  verfasst  sind.'^  Rhode^ 
Rcligioie  Bildung  der  HinditSy  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  Tbus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one 
of  tbeir  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  that  **tbe  best  text  of  the  Sanchya 
is  a  short  treatise  in  Terse.*'  Celebrooke  on  the  PhUoitophy  of  the  Hinduiy  in  Tran^ 
actions  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  28.  And  in  another  place  the  same  high  author^ 
ity  says  {Asiaiie  ResearcJies^  vol.  x.  p.  439),  "the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  verse."  M.  Elaproth,  in  an  analysis 
of  a  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  says,  '*  comme  presque  toutes  Ics  compositions 
hindoues,  il  est  6crit  en  vers."  Journal  Asiaiique,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vii.  p.  6,  Paris,  1825. 
.Sec  also,  in  vol.  vi.  pp.  175,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Burnouf:  "Les  philosophes 
indiens,  comme  sMls  ne  pouvaient  ^chapper  aux  influences  po6tiques  de  leur  climat, 
traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphysique  le  plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m^ta- 
phores."  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  "  le  g^nie  indicn  si  po6tique  et  si  feligieux  ;"  and  . 
see  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  II.  sdrie,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

•••  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  "  presented  an 
equal  variety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  various  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment ;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensive 
range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  classes  of  poetical  writing  ?"  Yates  on  Ban- 
serit  Aliiteraiion^  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xx.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1886.  See  also  on 
the  Sanscrit  metres,  p.  321,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  889-474.  On 
the  metrical  systems  of  the  Vedas,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita, 
rol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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oppofidte^^ration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature  every  thing  is  cal- 
uomen^  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance.  An  imagi- 
luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  occasion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  arc  most 
eminently  national,  such  as  the  Bamayana,  the  Mahabbarat,  and 
the  Puranas  in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative  books,  will 
supply  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally 
opposite  condition  of  the  European  intellect,  and  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed, 
even  among  a  civilized  people.' *° 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  dis- 
torted truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  harm  as  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  reverence  for  antiquity 
is  repugnant  to  eveiy  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  indul- 
gence  of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was 
comparatively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been 
far  stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion 
the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  ;  so  that  veneration  for 
the  past,  wiU  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  futhre.  'But  for- 
merly the  veneration  was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  literature  and  popular  creed  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their 
notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  imknown. 
It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  prim- 
itive virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall 
from  that  high  estate.  Aiid  it  is  this  same  principle  which  dif- 
fused a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possibk  for  us,  their 
feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in 
spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  such 
opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one  of  the  standards  by  which 

*^  la  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Tolume,  the  credulity 
was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous,  and  barbarism  is 
always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature, 
will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  language  extremely 
rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that  some  competent  Judges  hare  declared  it  equal*  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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we  may  estimate  the  predominaQce  of  the  imagiDative  faculties. 
Applying  tliis  test  to  the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The 
marvellous  feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  boots 
aboupd,  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth  attention, 
and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to  the  extraordi- 
nary age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former 
times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  those  feelings 
which  ascribed  to  the  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the 
moderns  ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian, 
and  in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  Btatements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On  this,  as  on 
every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced  all  com- 
petition. Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  facts, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  common  men  was  80,000  years,***  and  that  holy  men  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000.***  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  lit- 
tle later;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.** »  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that 
he  reigned  27,000  years  ;***  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned 
66,000.**'  They  were  cut  off  in  their  prime,  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be  about  half-a- 
million.***  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  per- 
son the  functions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.     This  eminent  man 

'"  "  The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  Adatie  JReaearcJus,  vol.  xvL  p.  456. 
Calcutta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  diTines,  according  to 
whom  men  formerly  ^*  parrenaient  t  Vkge  de  80,000  ans."  Jovmal  Asiatiqtte,  I. 
B6rie,  toI.  iii.  p.  190,  Paris,  1823. 

*"  '^jDen  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  rerlegen,  da  er  seine  Heiligen 
100,000  Jahre  und  langer  leben  lasst."  Hhode,  Helig,  JUldung  der  Hindu%^  toL 
L  p.  175. 

^^'  In  the  Dahistan^  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  that  **  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand common  years." 

*"  Wilford  {Asiatic  Besearches^  vol  v.  p.  242)  says,  "WTien  the  Furanics  speak 
of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them, 
King  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years." 

au  (I  Yqj,  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful  monarch  ex- 
cept Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."     Vishnu  PurancL,  p.  408. 

''^  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  825,  we  hear  of  "  a  conversation  between  Valmic  and  V  yasa, 

two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years."    This 

passage  is  also  in  Asiatic  Hcsearchea,  vol.  iL  p.  899. 

VOI^  I. — 7 
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lived  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed,  long 
in  the  land  ;  since  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was  two  millioij 
years  old  ;  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  years  more.*''' 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the  Hindus 
refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant  periods  ;  and 
they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  absolutely  bewildering.*** 
Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the  InMitutes  of  Menu,  is 
certainly  less  than  3000  years  old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologists, 
so  &r  from  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that 
the  sober  European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were 
revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years  before  the 
present  era.*" 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  strain- 
ing after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which 
characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian  intellect.  Not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this  tendency  is  su- 
preme. To  subjugate  the  understanding,  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theo- 
logy, in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of 
their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects 
of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to 
reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we 
see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India.  The  works  of 
nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in  Greece 
far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
In  the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the 
human  race  are  confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  sur- 

^"  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Prathama^Rajah,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  Prathama  Tirthancara. 
A.t  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  ago  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,300,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  having  employed 
100,000  years  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed 
from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada."  Atiatic  Jtueareke9^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  805. 

^'*  **  Speculationen  uber  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gelaufig,  dass  selbst  die 
Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fur  eine  Unitiit  mit  63  Nullen,  namlich  Asankc,  eben 
weil  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grossen  nothwendig  machte, 
denn  jene  einfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke,  welches  so  geme  die 
hochstmogliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  iibertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu 
seyn.**    BMen^  da$  alte  IntUeny  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

"'  Elphimtofu^M  Hutory  of  India,^,  186,  ''a  period  exceeding  4,820,000  multi 
plied  by  six  times  seventy-one." 
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rounding  phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to  touch 
the  sky,  and  fix)m  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers,  which 
no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever 
been  able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole 
countries  lined  with  interminable  jtmgle,  and  beyond  them,  again, 
dreary  and  boundless  deserts  ;  all  teacUng  Man  his  own  feeble- 
ness, and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  far 
more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  their  effects.  And 
as  if  in  those  regions  every  thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity 
of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Granges 
to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a  refuge, 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."° 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely  different, 
that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like 
India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the  Asiatic  country  every 
thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European  country  every  thing 
is  small  and  feeble.  The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  some- 
what less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,***  that  is,  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.***  Situated  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on  the 
east  with'  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the  south  with 
Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous  than  in 
the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;«*• 
earthquakes  were  less  frequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous ; 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  animals  less  abundant.     In  regard  to 

^  Symes  {Emhaasyto  Ava^  toL  iil  p.  278)  says :  '*  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  Cape'Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  600  tons  burden."  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  "  either  on  the 
Coromandel  or  l^dabar  coasts,  in  which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year."    Fereivc^a  Account  of  Ceylon^  pp.  2,  16,  66. 

"*  "Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  leas  than  that  of  Portugal."  GroteU  SUtory 
of  Greece,  Yol.  ii.  p.  802 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThirlwalTs  Hislary  of  Greece,  vol. 
I  p.  2,  and  in  IleererCa  Andent  Greece,  1846,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  "But  even  if 
we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal." 

***  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M*Culloch  {Geog.  JHcL  1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  993),  "  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

•"  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the  country 
was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  Uttle  known ;  see  ThirlwaiTa  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471.  This  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmiciJ 
causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  actual  contact.  On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
earlier  plagues,  see  Clot  Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  rclatior 
even  of  Thucydides  is  more  satisfactory  to  schokrs  than  to  pathologists. 
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the  other  great  features  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so 
that  nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.***  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those  imposing 
volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
but  Nature  is  so  singularly  riuggish,  that  neither  in  Northern 
nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  are  frequently  dried  up.*** 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  ithe 
two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  their 
mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise  partly  from 
what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the  mind,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world,  it  was 
natural  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  sur- 
rounding phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece, 
to  give  confidence.  In  India,  Man  was  intimidated  ;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  so 
numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
difficulties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appealing 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying  them ;  the 
imagination  itself  was  over-worked,  its  activity  became  danger- 
ous, it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  ot 
the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances 
were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In 
Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical 
science  first  became  possible;  and  Man,  gradually  waking  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  bold- 
ness not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  su^ested  ideas 
with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  reli- 
gion, must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular 

"^  "  Mount  Gulona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  boundarj. 
Is  8,239  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow." 
iPCvUocKB  Geo.  Diet  1849,  tol  L  p.  924.  Compare  the  table  of  mountains  in 
Baker^s  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  thmticU  of  Oeoffraphicdl  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  94^ 
with  Bakemirs  Otology^  pp.  621,  624. 

"•  "Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  M^CvUocJCb  Oeog.  Diet  vol.  i.  p.  924. 
**  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end 
of  the  summer."     Orote's  History  of  Oreece^  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The  mythology  of  India, 
like  that  of  every  tropical  country,  is  based  upon  terror,  and 
upon  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the 
universality  of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  aU  this  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  the  'most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those  with 
whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other ; 
and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Brahmins  from  the  original  Indians.'^*  At  all 
events,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular  ;  and  Siva  himself 
forms,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  con- 
nected images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the  Indian  mind  as 
a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a  human 
skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human 
bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked 
by  his  being  clothed  in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wan- 
dering about  like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation  of  an 
awe-struck  fency  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and 
sometimes  by  other  names.*"  She  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ;  her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
lollingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her 
victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  to- 
gether in  a  ghastly  row.**' 

"•  See  StevcDBon  on  The  Anti'Brahmanical  Religion^  the  MnduSj  in  Journal  of 
Asiatie  Society^  voL  viii.  pp.  831,  832,  836,  888.  Mr.  Wilson  (Journal^  vol.  iii.  p. 
204)  says,  "  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  peninsu- 
la was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most 
probably,  that  of  Siva.**  See  also  voL  v.  p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  "is  the 
only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour  is  done  at  EUora.*'  Compare  Traneae,  of  Society  of 
Bombay^  vol.  iii.  p.  511 ;  HeererCn  Asiatie  NatioMy  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62, 66.  On  the 
philosophical  relation  between  the  followers  of  ^vaand  those  of  Vishnu,  see  JRitter'a 
Hiet  ofAncieni  Philoeophyy  vol.  iv.  pp.  834,  885 ;  and  the  noticeable  fact  {Buchan' 
arCt  Myeorey  vol.  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  **  proper  deity"  is 
Vishnu,  "  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Si^a.**  As  to  the  worship  of  Siva  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThirlvoalVe  JSieiory  of  Greece^  vol.  vii.  p.  86 ; 
and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen^  dae  alte  Indienf  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147, 
206,  and  Traneae,  of  Asiatie  Society ,  vol.  fi.  pp.  50,  294. 

*"  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  tilie  Hindu  theologians ;  but  according  to  Rammo- 
&un  Roy,  Siva  ndd  two  wives.    See  R€mimoh%a%  Roy  on  the  Veds^  p.  90. 

**  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  Rhode^  Reti* 
giose  Biidung  der  Hindus^  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  ColemarCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^ 
pp.  68,  92 ;  Bohlen^  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  207 ;  Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
vol.  L  pp.  zxxviL  27,  145  \  Transae.  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  L.pp.  215,  221.   Com* 
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If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy  of  ita 
religion,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  thing  approaching  to  this- 
For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  ex- 
pression of  terror  was  less  common.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  reUgion  those 
ieelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their 
deities;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  E^indostan  all  the  gods  had  something  mon- 
strous about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma  with 
five  heads,  and  the  like.*"  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always 
represented  in  forms  entirely  human.*^"  In  that  country,  no 
artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  por- 
tray them  in  any  other  shape.  He  might  make  them  stronger 
than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiful;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  ex- 
cited the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two 
religions,,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difference  be- 
tween their  theological  traditions.  In  the  Indian  books,  the 
imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the  feats  of  the  gods  ;  and 
the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek 
gods  had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  human  tastes.*^*     The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom 

pare  the  cnrious  account  of  an  image  supposed  to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  c/bur* 
nal  Asiaiique,  I.  B6rie,  toL  i.  p.  i.  364,  Paris,  1822. 

"•  Ward  on  tht  Beligion  of  the  JSindooSy  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Traruae,  of  Society  oj 
Bombay^  vol.  i.  p.  223.    Compare  the  gloss  in  the  Dahistan^  vol  il.  p.  202. 

^^  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignity  and 
energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  endued  with  himian  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  have  twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They 
are  often  enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.*'  ^phimtone'a 
History  of  India,  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  Enkine  on  the  Temple  of  Mephanta^  in 
Tranaae.  of  Soe.  ofJBombar/,  vol.  i.  p.  246;  and  the  Dabiatany  vol.  i.  p.  cxi. 

**^  **  In  the  material  poljrtheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems Jn  Greece,  on  the  other 

band,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  the  deities 
were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human 
Interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades 
and  professions,  its  marriages,  intrigues,  divorces."  Mure's  History  of  the  lAtera' 
ture  of  Ancient  (^rwcc,  vol.  i.  pp.  471,  472.    So,  too,  *£eniiema.im  {GeschicJUe  der 

PAt/MopAttf,  vol.  iii.  p.  419):  "  Diese  Gotter  haben  Menschengestalt 

Haben  die  Gotter  aber  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondern  auch  eincn  mensch- 
lichen  Eorper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  Unvollkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  und  dcm  Tode  untent'orfen ;  dieses  streitct  mit  dem  Be;;riffe"  «.  e.  oJ 
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every  object  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  acquired  such  habite 
of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared  to  assimilate  their  own 
actions  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europe, 
encouraged  by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world, 
did  not  fear  to  strike  a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have 
shrunk  had  they  lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  countiy. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  fix)m  those  of 
the  HinduB,  that  in  comparing  them  we  Beem  to  pass  from  one 
creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.^^' 
The  coldness  of  women  was  figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and 
sensuality  in  Venus ;  their  pride  in  Juno ;  their  accomplish- 
ments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the 
same  principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet, 
sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton 
boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  Jupiter  was  an 
amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while  Mercury  was  indiffer- 
ently represented  either  as  a  trust-worthy  messenger,  or  else  as 
a  common  and  notorious  thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces 
towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another  pecuharity  oi 
the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
filled  Man  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian rel^on  ;**•  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,'^^ 
to  the  Persians,**'  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Arabi- 

Epionrus.  Compare  Orote'n  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  596 :  "  The  mythical  age 
was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded 
together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distingmsh  to  which  class  any  individual 
name  belonged.**  See  also  the  complaint  of  Xenophanes,  in  Midler's  Sist,  of  lAU  of 
Greece,  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

*"  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed  at  in  tie 
Htatnes  of  men,  and  th^n  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is 
well  put  in  Mr.  Grote^s  important  work,  EUtory  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  13S,  184, 
edit  1847. 

''*  "  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system."  Colebrooke  on 
the  Vedas,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  495. 

***  Machenfs  Religious  Development,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  Lond.  1850.  Compare  "PTt/- 
kifuon^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  818;  and  JMatter,  Histoire  de  VEcote 
d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  the  "  culte  des  grands  hommes,"  which  afterwards  arose 
in  Alexandria  {Matter,  vol.  i.  p-54V  must  have  been  owing  to  Greek  influence. 

***  There  are  no  indications  or  it  in  the  Zendavesta ;  and  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  Persians  were  unlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved  in  a  god  having  a 
auman  form;  book  i.  chap,  cxxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  808:  ouk  weptoinupvias  iv6iuoa»  roU 
9«o6t  KardT€p  oi  'ZWrjvfs  c?vat. 
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ans.*'*  But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  less 
eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers, 
and  human  nature  did  not  fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it 
elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  deification  of 
mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;'"'  and  this  has  been  found 
BO  natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards 
renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Eomish  Church.  Other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  different  character,  are  gradually  erad- 
icating this  form  of  idolatry;  but  its  existence  is  worth  observing, 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
European  civilization  has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preced- 
ed it."« 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  th'mg  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  depress  it.*'* 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more 
respect  for  human  powers;  the  Hindus  for  superhuman.  The 
first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  avcdlable;  the  other  with 
the  unknown  and  mysterious.'*"  And  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost  its 
supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Greece, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagination  w€w, 
in  some  degree,  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding. 
Not  that  its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished. 
It  was  broken  in  and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its 

'"'  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

■"  Murt^s  History  of  Literature  of  Ortecey  toL  i.  pp.  28,  500,  voL  ii.  p.  402 : 
very  good  remarks  on  a  sabject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Coleridge ;  Literary  Re- 
mainSy  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirl  wall  (History  of  Greecty  toL  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  **the 
views  and  feeUngs  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearlv 
•  discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems."  Compare  Cudworth^a  Intellectual  System,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  226,  872.  In  the  Cratylus,  chap,  xxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking, 
OifK  oJ<T0a  tri  ijfiiBfoi  ol  fipufi ;  Platonis  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond. 
1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  Hephsestion  the 
right  of  being  "  worshipped  as  a  hero.*'     Grote^s  History  of  Greece,  toL  xii.  p.  889. 

'"  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manichseans 
{BeausobrCy  Histoire  Critique  de  Manichee,  vol.  i.  p.  816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  651,  669);  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the 
Persian  heretics. 

^  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  (Histoire  de  la  Philosophies  II. 
Bene,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what  he  calls  "r^poque 
de  rinfini  *'  of  the  £ast,  contrasted  with  that  "  du  fini,*'  which  began  in  Europe.  But 
as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking 
those  natural  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentiments  were 
constantly  excitLd. 

^  A  le&mea  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts  as  the 
Hindus  "  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvible,  inexhaustible,  incompre' 
uensible.'*    Troyer^s  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Labistan,  vol.  i.  p.  cviii 
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follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying  the 
reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Whether 
or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly 
arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization.*"  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  what  was 
effected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties, 
and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never 
have  received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the 
great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this 
deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions  by  their 
consonance  with  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of 
Man  to  judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and 
incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the 
preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  respecting  those 
countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  most  carefully  arranged. 
But  every  thing  we  know  of  the  other  tropical  civilizations,  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  ex- 
cavations have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proxies  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system 
of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.***     Neither  there,  nor  in 

*"  This  is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who.  howerer,  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  cause :  **  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Oriechen  war  schopferisch,  sie  schuf  in  seinem 
Innem  neae  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  yerleitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit 
der  wirklichen  zu  verwechsehi,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Yerstande  und 
gesunder  BenrtheUnngskraft  yerbunden  war.'*  GeschiehU  der  Philosophies  toL  i.  p. 
8 ;  and  vol.  ti.  p.  490,  be  says,  ^  Be!  alien  diesen  M&ngeln  und  Fehlem  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  fUr  Wissenschaft  hatte,  und 
zu  diesem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Weg  zur 
Wissenschafl  geebnet."  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengel^  Hietoire  de  la  Medecine,  toL 
i.  p.  216.  And  on  this  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Earopean  mind,  see 
Matter,  Ehtoire  du  Onoetietsme,  toL  i.  pp.  18,  238,  284.  So,  too,  Kant  {Logiky  in 
KaniCe  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  850),  *^  Unter  alien  Y olkern  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst 
angefangen  zu  philosophiren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  yersucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leit- 
faden  der  Bilder  die  Yemunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiyiren,  sondem  in  abttracto;  statt 
dass  die  anderen  Ydlker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  eoncreto  yer> 
standlich  zu  machen  suchten/* 

***  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  "  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to 
nave  been  to  excite  terror.*'  Stephens^s  Centred  America,  yoLu  p.  152;  at  p.  159, 
"  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's  head."  At  Mayapan  (yoL 
iii.  p.  188),  *' representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and 
expressions,  in  producing  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  haye  been  expended ; ' 
and  again,  p.  412,  **  unnatural  and  grotesque  faces." 
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Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nar  in  Egypt,  did  the  people  desire  to  repre- 
sent their  deities  in  human  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human 
attributes.  Even  their  temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress 
the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for 
religious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do 
we  see  the  same  principle  at  work  ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while  the  safety 
of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the  finite. 
To  follow  out  the  consequences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative, 
the  synthetic,  and  the  deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and  are 
gpposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the 
analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this, 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 
perhaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  must 
now  leaVe  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  in 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  to 
him  materials  for  future  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge  the 
hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that 
everywhere  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it 
the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe 


Note  86\o  p.  44. 

As  these  views  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  their 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by 
showing  that  the  conneson  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  functions 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  diflerent  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver;* 
and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it 
accomplishes  by  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid.'*  Now,  the  connexion 
between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take 
a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always 
compensatory ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large 

»  **Th«  most  constant  gland  In  the  animal  kingdom  Is  th«  lirer.^  Granfi  Comp.  Anat  p.  676 
Bee  also  £4clard,  Anat.  04n.  p.  18,  and  BurdacTuTraiU  de  Physiol.  voL  ix.  p.  580.  Biurdacb 
lays,  *'  n  existe  dans  presqne  tont  le  r^gne  anlmnl ;  ^  and  the  latest  researches  have  detected  the 
rndiments  of  a  liver  even  in  the  Entozoa  and  Botifera.  Bynur  JontiB  Animal  £in{fdom^  18S&,  p. 
ISd,  and  0tDen*9  Iwcertebrata.  18S5,  p.  104. 

^  Until  the  analysis  made  bv  Demarpay  in  1887,  hardly  anv  thing  was  known  of  the  compod* 
'ion  of  bile ;  bat  this  accomplisDcd  chemist  ascertained  that  Its  essential  conetitnent  la  choioate 
•f  soda,  and  that  the  choleio  acid  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent  of  carbon.  Compare 
7%^m«f)fi'<  Animal  Chemistry,  pp.  59,  60, 412,  602,  with  Simon's  Chemistry,  vol.  IL  pp.  17-21. 
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aad  active.  Thus,  reptUes  have  feeble  lungs,  but  a  considerable  liver;*  and  thu^ 
too  in  fishes,  which  have  no  lungs,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the 
liver  is  often  enormous.**  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated  system  of  air-tubes ;  but  their  liver  is  minute,  and  its  functions  are  habitu- 
ally sluggish.*  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different  classes  of  animals,  we  compare 
the  difrerent  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes,  we  shall  find  further 
confirmation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For  the  law  holds  good  even  before 
birth ;  since  in  the  unborn  infant  the  lungs  have  scarcely  any  activity,  but  there  la 
an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.'  And  so 
invariable  is  this  relation,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  whiuh  is  formed ; 
it  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  foetal  life ;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes, 
when,  after  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is 
established  in  the  system.' 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great  moment  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch  as  the  liver  and 
lungs  are  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  organisation,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  they  perform ;  and  that  what  is 
left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore, 
fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches  us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secreting 
a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence, 
that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarbonizing ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect 
that  if,  firom  any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  in 
remedying  the  eviL  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion  between  a 
carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being,  as  some  assert,  a 
crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated  not  only  by 
chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  even  by  the 
observation  of  embryological  phenomena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed 
agsunst  conclusions  which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since 
Lavoisier,  seventy  yetffs  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  SO,  31,  85),  I  have  considered 
the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will 

•  **Tbe  size  of  the  llrer  and  the  qvantity  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the  qaautit^  ol 
the  food  and  tnqaerkcy  of  eating ;  bnt  InverselT-  to  tho  size  and  perfection  of  the  lungs.  ....  The 
liver  is  proportionately  larger  In  reptiles,  w>)lon  hare  lungs  witn  large  cells  incapable  of  rapidlr 
decarbonizing  the  blood."  OoocTt  Study  o/MedMns,  1S29,  voL  1.  pp.  83.  88.  Bee  OwvUr^  Bigne 
Andmalf  toL  it  pk  8,  on  **  la  petitesse  des  vaisseaoz  polmonaires  "  of  reptiles. 

A  Oah$ii'»  OcmparaHve  Anatcmy^  vol.  11.  p.  280;  Grcmt't  Comp.  Anat,  pp.  885, 606 ;  Symer 
JofMtt  Animal  Kingdom,  pw  648. 

•  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  by  T£.  OaSde  that  the  "vaisseanx  bllialres  ^  of  some  insects  were 
not  **  stor^tenrs ;"  bat  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneoua  See  Latreille,  in  Owoiery  Segne  Ani- 
mal, ToL  iv.  pp.  29T,  29& 

'  *La  pr6aomlnance  dn  foie  avant  la  naissance**  is  noticed  by  BIchat  (Anatomis  GhUrais,  vol. 
11.  p.  878),  and  by  many  other  physiologists;  but  Dr.  EUiotson  appears  to  haye  been  one  of  the 
first  to  understand  a  fiict,  the  explanation  of  which  we  might  vainly  seek  for  tn  the  earlier  writers. 
**The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  nse  of  the  liyer  was,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon 
tcom  the  system,  with  this  difference,  that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  caused  a 
reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the  lungd^  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes 
place  without  introduction  of  caloric,  was,  I  recollect,  a  great  f&yourite  with  mo  when  a  student 
....  The  Heidelberg  professors  have  adduoad  many  aivuments  to  the  same  effect  In  the  foetus, 
for  whose  temperature  the  mother's  heat  must  be  suflldent,  the  lungs  perform  no  function ;  but 
the  liyer  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumulates  con- 
siderably daring  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.**  Euictaon^9  Human  Physiology,  1840,  p.  108. 
In  Lsp&UeUer's  PhyHologie  Midicale,  vol.  1.  p.  466,  vol.  IL  pp.  14, 046  550,  all  this  Is  sadly  conAised. 

s  **  The  liyer  is  the  first-formed  organ  in  the  embryo.  It  is  deyeloped  ft-om  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  half  the  weight  of  the  en- 
tire embryo.  ....  At  birth  it  is  of  yery  large  size,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  proDably  from  obliteration  of  the  um- 
bilical veln.^  Wilson'9  Human  Anatomy,  1851,  p.  683.  Compare  Surdach's  Ph^tiologU,  yoL  iy. 
p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  **  Cet  organe  orolt  avec  lenteur,  surtout  compara 
tivement  aox  poamons;  lo  rapport  de  ceux-ci  au  foie  6tant  k  pen  prte  de  1 : 8  ayant  la  respira- 
tion, 11  Atait  de  1 :  1*86  aprte  ritabUssement  do  oette  demidre  ibnctlon."  Bee  also  p.  91.  and  yoL 
iiL  p.  488:  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  liyer  in  foatal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  Serres  (Oeqfroy 
Saint  HUaire,  AnomaUei  de  V  Organisation,  yol.  il.  p.  IIX  whose  generalization  is  perhaps  a  littl« 
p>ramatare. 
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appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological  pursuits;  but  the  inresUga 
tion  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  experimenters, 
who,  not  having  studied  the  subject  comprehensively,  object  to  certlun  parts  of  it 
To  mention  what,  from  the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {Physiological 
JiesearcheSf  1861)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by  the 
respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all  his  details,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  Ist,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physi- 
ological truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy 
been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments  on  a  single  class  of  animala ;  and  this 
is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  &ct 
that  we  deal  with  resisting  and  living  bodies,  and  partiy  because  every  experiment 
produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which 
is  incalculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the 
whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic  world,  namely, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  nervous  system,  but  never- 
theless possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  (see  note  82  to  chapter  ii.).  8d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers 
respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in 
hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the 
nervous  origin  of  heat. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

EXAMINATION  OP  THE  METHOD  BY  METAPHT8ICIAKS  FOB  DISCOVERING 

MENTAL  LAWS. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seeme  to  establish  two  lead- 
ing facts,  which,  unless  thej  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 
basis  of  universal  history.  The  first  fact  is,  that  in  the  civiHza- 
tions  out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  nature  have  been  fer  greaftnan 
in  those  of  Europe.  The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers  have 
worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them 
has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought,  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame  the  imagination. 
So  &r  as  the  experience  of  the  past  can  guide  us,  we  may  say, 
that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations,  these  obstacles  were 
insuperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them. 
But  Europe,  being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world — ^being  also  in  a  colder  region,  having 
a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and  displaying  in 
all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — ^it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination ;  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to 
effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just  division  of  wealth,  but  something 
nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  To  this 
there  are  in  barbarous  countries,  several  exceptions ;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal.  The  great  divi- 
sion, therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non-European 
civilization,  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it 
suggests  the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand, for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced  man  more 
than  man  has  influenced  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
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understand  the  history  of  a  country  like  France  or  England,  we 
must  make  man  our  principal  study,  because  nature  being  com- 
paratively weak,  every  step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still  im- 
mense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation,  because 
our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so  much  to  control  nature, 
as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have 
been,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
constantly  becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with  each  other 
closer,  than  in  any  former  period  ;•  so  that  while  apparent  haz- 
ards are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards 
are.^on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause 
of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  organic 
and  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate.^ For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first 
essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these  physical  pheno- 
mena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  where  the 
phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the  case 
with  Europe ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has 
really  succeeded  in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them 

'  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight  one, 
of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  improve* 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B,  JSrodie^s  Lectures  on  Pathology 
and  Surgery ^  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are  stronger  than  uncivilized 
ones,  see  Qtutelet  tur  riTomme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  272 ;  Latmrence^ 8  Lectures  on  Man,  ^p, 
275,  276 ;  Elites  Polynesian  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Whaielv^s  Lectures  on  P<diU 
ical  Economy^  8vo,  1831,  p.  69  ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  82, 
S3 ;  Dufau,  Traiti  de  Statistique,  p.  107  ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  232. 

^  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but  the 
mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill :  "  Of  the  features 
which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that 
which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  o! 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend,  the  unlim- 
ited growth  of  man's  power  over  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any 
previous  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields 
beyond,  as  to  justi^  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost  io 
ts  infancy."    Milfs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 
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to  his  own  will,  turning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course, 
and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  subserve 
the  general  purposes  of  human  Ufe. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successful 
struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  '^as  nothing 
man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of  the  sea  repelled,  and 
whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  rescued  from  its 
grasp ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads ;  soils 
of  the  most  obstinate  stenlity  becoming  exuberant,  from  the 
mere  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  :  while,  in  regard  to  electric 
phenomena,  we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and  obey- 
ing even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world 
have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The  most  cruel  dieases,  such 
as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again 
be  seen  there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  Those  frightful  fiimines,  by  which  Europe  used  to  be 
nivaged  several  times  in  every  century,*  have  ceased;  and  so 
successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning  with  any  thing  like  their 
former  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we 
could,  at  worst,  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity; 
since  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest.® 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances, the  progress  of  European  civilization  has  been  marked 

'  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  "  qu'an 
treizi^me  si^cle  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  leproseries,  et  que  I'Eu- 
rope  enti^re  renfermait  environ  dix  neuf  mille  ^tablissemens  semblables."  Sprengel, 
HUtoire  de  la  Medicino^  toL  iL  p.  874.  As  to  the  mortidity  caused  by  the  plague, 
see  Clot-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  63,  186,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  toI.  ix.  pp.  159-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thii^ 
teenth  centunes,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry,  "  next  to  impossible.'^  Herechets  Diteourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy^  p.  65.  Cuvier  (Recueil  demEloges,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  have  sue- 
ceeded  "  k  rendre  toute  famine  impossrolo.**  See  also  Godwin  on  Population^  p.  500 ; 
and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MiWs 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  u,  p.  258  ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Picardo'i 
WorkSf  p.  191.  The  Irish  famine  may  seem  an  exception;  but  it  could  have  been 
easily  baffled  except  for  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to 
reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external  world:  I  mean,  of 
course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world  which  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created 
by  him.  The  most  advanced  naticms  do,  in  their  present  state, 
owe  comparatively  little  to  those  original  features  of  nature 
which,  in  efrery  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining 
harbours.  But  in  Europe,  the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much 
these  physical  peculiarities,  as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  For- 
merly the  richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  parsi- 
monious, we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river 
is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our 
engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have 
no  rivers,  we  make  canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we 
make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair 
the  authority  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  i»  every  where  outstripping 
that  of  the  country;  and  it  is  evideni.  that  the  more  men  con- 
gregate in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
draw  their  materials  of  thought  from  the  business  of  human  life, 
and  the  less  attention  they  wUl  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature 
which  are  the  fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in 
eveiy  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  advance 
of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws. 
The  complete  proof  of  this  generalization  can  be  collected  only 
from  history;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this 
work.  But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  bo 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced, 
will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem  susceptible  of 
much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
such  increase  can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have 
become  more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world;  because  every  fresh 
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accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies  fresh  means,  with  which  we 
can  either  control  the  operations  of  nature,  or,  failing  in  that, 
can  foresee  the  consequences,  and  thus  avoid  what  is  impossible 
to  prevent;  in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised 
on  us  bj  external  agents. 

K  these  premises  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction.  For 
if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over 
external  agents,  it  becomes  clear,  that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more 
important  than  the  physical.  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one 
school  of  thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any  thing 
even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  originality  of  my  ailments,  is  one  of  very  trifling 
moment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with  which  we  started  has  become 
simplified,  and  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  re- 
solved, in  the  first  instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  history  of  Europe;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  dis- 
turbances, the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have,  during 
several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

K  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready  with  an  answer; 
and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours  as  supplying  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  researches,  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and, 
above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always 
follow,  and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into 
two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same,  and  consists  in 
each  observer  studying  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.'  This 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method;  the  metaphysician 
studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds.  Now, 
the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
is  one  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 

'  **  As  tbe  metapbyBician  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning,  i 
he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amuse- 
ment.^' 8UwarC$  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  462 ;  and  the  same  remark,  al- 
most literally  repeated,  at  vol.  ill.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  what  passes  in  each  man^s 
mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the  sole  test  of  their  truth.  Msay  eon- 
cenUnff  Ewnan  Under stariding^  in  Lockers  Worke^  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  '76,  79, 121, 146, 
62,  287,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  243. 
VOL,  I. — 8 
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branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know,  has  been 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which  all  casual  dis- 
turbances having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous 
residue/  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 
as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  del- 
icate as  to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  aU  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them  does  the 
metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon  is  for  him  an 
impossibility;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he 
may  be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence 
of  external  events,  which  must  produce  an  eflfect  on  his  mind, 
even  when  he  is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other 
condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance;  for  his 
whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds;  so  that  while  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  dis* 
turbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  the  only 
remaining  precaution, — ^he  refuses  so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as 
to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are 
troubled.* 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  meta- 
physicians are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science. 
But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  another 
circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  equally  decisive. 
After  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying 
one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  aU  minds,  he  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply 
even  this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is 
one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  meta- 
physical controversies.     To  understand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it 

^  TIi«-  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole 
theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductiye  character,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  ol 
mind  can  be  raised. 

^  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphyseal 
method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicians, 
among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France,  in  whoso  works  we  find 
larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones ; — 
thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this 
method  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely 
regarded  as  hypotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But 
instead  of  this  cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the 
hypothesis  as  if  it  were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist. 
This  confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal  fail- 
ing of  those  who,  like  Yico  andFichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  a  priori. 
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is  requisite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools^  to 
one  of  which  ^  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
both  of  which  are  equaUy  obvious,  and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to 
entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first  method,  the  in- 
quirer begins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other 
method,  he  beginsby  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult 
to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  material  on  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  The 
means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the 
same  as  the  object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena; because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the 
view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  physical  and  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal 
honesty,  employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To  those 
who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustrations  will  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence, 
they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to 
the  senses,  because  the  senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and 
contingent ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary,* 
It  is  infinite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility^  of  its 

•  Compare  StewarCa  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  with  Cousin^  Hist, 
de  la  FhilosophiCy  II.  86ric,  toI.  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphysicians,  there 
^vasa  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  Journal  of  AHatic 
Soc,  vol.  yi.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabistan,  toI.  ii.  p.  40 ;  which,  how^ever, 
was  contrary  to  the  Yedas.  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Vedsy  1882,  pp.  8,  111.  In 
Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  heretical.  Dobladd'a  Letters^  p.  96 ; 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  objection  of  Irenseus  against  the  Yalentinians,  in 
Beauaobref  Bistoirede  Manichee^  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space, 
I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  Ritter'a  Hist,  of  Ancient  JPhilotophy,  vol  i.  pp.  451,  478, 
477,  vol.  ii.  p.  814,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  195*204 ;  Cudaorth^e  InieiUetual  System,  voL  i.  p 
191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472;  JCritik  drr  reintn  Vemunft^  in  Kant^e  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
23,  62,  81,  120,  189,  147,  256,  834,  847 ;  Tennemann,  Oesehichie  der  Fhiloaophie 
voL  i.  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  808,  vol.  iiL  pp.  130-187,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  384-887 
vol.  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  688,  vol.  ix.  pp.  267,  355,  410,  vol.  x.  p.  79,  vol 
si.  pp.  195  385-389. 
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Don-exiBtence.  Thus  far  the  idealist.  But  the  sensualist,  as  ha 
Is  called./" — ^he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas,  but  with  sensations, 
arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sen- 
sations which  those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being 
necessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not  bear  a  certain 
position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object; 
and  as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at 
length  find  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  posi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  without  space.  *^  As  to  space  being 
infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  contin- 
ual addition  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the 
three  modifications  of  extension.*"  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  feame  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools.  The 
idealist,*'  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of  cause,  of  time, 
of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary; that  they  are  simple;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of 
analysis,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind.*^    On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recog- 

*"  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  H.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta- 
physicians, and  upon  Condillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  having 
*'  le  nom  m^rit^  de  sensualisme."  Cousin^  Hittoire  de  la  Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  Tol. 
ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  F^uchterslehey^t  Medical 
Psychology ^  p.  62,  and  in  Penouard's  Histoire  de  la  Mideciney  toI.  i.  p.  346,  vol.  ii. 
p.  868.  In  Joberfs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  884,  8yo,  1849,  it  la  called 
''sensationalism,*'  -which  seems  a  preferable  expression. 

"  This  is  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  98-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  .Bssay  con^ 
eeminff  Human  Understanding,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148,  154,  157,  and 
the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  *' between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite.*'  At  p.  208,  Locke  sarcastically  says,  **  But  yet,  after  all 
this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  com- 
prehensive, ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication/' 

^  MilVs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  toL  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Examination  of 
Malchranche,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  MiXllers  Elements  of 
Physiology,  vol.  ii.>  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  Comte,  Philosophie 
Positive,  v.ol.  i.  p.  854. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word  idealist 
is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
idealism,  see  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  and  Prolegomena  eu  jeder  kUnftigen  Meta- 
ohysik,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  889,  vol.  iii.  pp.  204,  210,  806,  307. 
According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  empirical. 

"  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  (Philosophical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  88)  tells  us  of 
"  the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity."  And  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Mind,  voL  i.  p.  854)  says,  *'  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim 
to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time."  In  the 
Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  "an  independent  cause."  See  the  VisJuiu  Purana, 
pp.  10,  216. 
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aking  the  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely 
complex,  and  looks  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  resul  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association.** 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevitably  con- 
sequent on  the  adoption  of  different  methods.  The  idealist  is 
compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths 
have  a  different  origin.**  The  sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm 
they  have  the  same  origin.*^  The  further  these  two  great  schools 
advance,  the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the 
same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiftd.  The  sen- 
sationalists affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard,  because  ideas 
depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  de- 
pend upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external 
events  by  which  their  bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  pursued  opposite  methods  of  investi- 
gation. And  this  is  the  more  important  to  observe,  because  after 
these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of  meta- 
physics are  evidently  exhausted.**   Both  parties  agree  that  men- 

"  ^^  As  Space  ib  a  comprehcnuTe  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the  whole  of 
synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  successions,  or 
the  whole  of  successive  order."  MilVa  Analytis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  11.  p.  100 ;  and  on 
the  relation  of  time  to  memory,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  In  Joberfs  New  Syetem  of  PhUoeophy, 
voL  i.  p.  83,  it  is  said  that  **  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we 
know  events  by  expcrieuce  only."  See  also  p.  133,  and  compare  respecting  time 
CondillaCy  Traile  dee  JSeneatione,  pp.  104-114,  222,  223,  831-333.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Eseay  concerning  Swnan  Underetanding,  book  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  in  LocWe  Worke, 
vol.  i.  p.  163 ;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Worke,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  285-290,  292,  308, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  10,  17. 

^  Reid  (Eeeaye  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says,  that  necessary 
truth  "  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  must  necessarily  be."  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  204,  239,  240,  281. 
The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WheweWe  Philoeophy  of  the  /n- 
duetive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-78,  140;  and  see  Ihigald  atewarfs  Fhilo- 
sophieal  Eeeaye,  pp.  123,  124.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (A4ditione  to  JUid'e  Works,  p.  754) 
says,  that  non-contingent  truths  ^*have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable. 
But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is 
"  absolutely  incogitable."  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof 
of  its  being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  knowl- 
edge is  more  advanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest  productionv 
of  that  school  declares,  that  *^  to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by 
experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason."  JoberVs 
New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol  i.  p.  58. 

'"  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  solely  from  the  facts  of  in- 
dindual  consciousness.    For  this  scheme,  the  word  '^  metaphysics  "  is  rather  incou 
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tal  lawB  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  mincli 
and  that  there  ia  nothing  in  the  mind  -which  is  not  the  reeul 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.     The  only  choice,  therefore 
they  have  to  mate,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of    Ben. 
Bation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  resalti 
of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation.     Every  system  of  meta- 
physics has  been  constructed  according  to  one  of  these  Bchetoes 
and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  'w^faen  the 
two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the   totality  of 
metaphysical  pheaomcoa.    Each  process  is  equally  plausible;'" 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle   term 
should  be  found;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire,  because  no  one 
can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  vrithout  being 
either  a  sensationalist  or  an  idealist;  in  other  words,  without 
belonging  to  one  of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes 
to  judge."" 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  thint,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

TcnieDl,  but  It  will  cause  no  confusioD  if  this  definition  of  it  U  kept  in  view  bv 
the  reader. 

"  What  ■  eolebnited  historion  of  philosophy  saja  of  FlatoDisra,  la  equallj  true 
of  all  the  great  metaphjaical  Bjatema:  "Daaa  ele  ein  luBamtncnMngendefl  bartno- 
niscbea  Ganzea  ausmacheD  (i.  i.  tbe  leading  propositions  of  it)  fallt  in  die  Augen.'' 
Ttnnttnann,  OtKhlcUe  dc  It,  Tol  ii.  p.  627.     And  yet  lie  confcgses  C™'- 

Hi.  p.  6S)ofit  andlheop  n:  "und  wennman  auf  die  Beweise  siehfl,  s. 

kt  der  Empiriamus  dea  Ai  ht  bcsser  begriindet  ala  der  Rationaliinna  dr: 

ITato."  Kant  adtnite  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  ayalsm,  but  is  confident  thai 
be  has  discovered  what  all  his  predecessors  have  missed.  J>U  Mtlaphyiik  der  SiUen, 
in  Kant't  iVtrlt,  vol.  v.  p.  6,  where  he  rai'.es  the  question,  "ob  es  wohJ  webt.  ais 
einc  Philosophie  geben  kSnno."  In  the  Krilik,  and  in  the  Frolepomna  in  jidrr 
kunflintn  iltlaphyiik,  ho  sava  that  metaphysics  have  msds  no  prognss,  and 
that  the  etudy  can  hardlj  be  'said  to  eiisl.  'Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i%  6",  roi.  lu.  pp. 
168.  240. 

"  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this.  In  the  attempt  made  bj  M.  Couon  lo  foancJ 
an  eclectic  ai-hool :    far  ihU  vni-.  .hiA  snd  iMined  man  has  been  quits  onaWe  to 
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that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two  completely  antagonistic 
schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they 
use  those  resources  according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other 
science  has  ever  been  developed, — we,  looking,  at  these  things, 
ought  not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy, 
must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always 
exercised  over  some  of  the  most  powerfiil  minds,  and  through 
them  over  society  at  large,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study 
which  has  been  so  zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  In  no  other  department  has 
there  been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose,  have 
in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been  engaged  in 
metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their 
systems,  so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  diverging 
from  each  other  with  a  velocity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile 
schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which  each  has 
advocated  its  own  method, — all  these  things  have  thrown  the 
study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  study  of  religion  has  been  thrown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  theologians.''  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  except 
a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch,*'  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle 
of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.    For  my  own  part,  I  believe 

''  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertentlj  confesses  what  is  very 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  ^*  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to 
ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see." 
FrineipUa  of  Human  KnowUdge^  in  Berkeley's  WorkSj  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  meta- 
pbysician  and  tiieologian  shomd  get  this  sentence  by  heart :  "  That  we  have  first 
raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.** 

"  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable 
of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a 
scientific  theory.  Berkeley*s  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown^s  theory  of  touch,  have, 
in  the  same  way,  been  verified  physiologically ;  so  that  we  now  loiow,  what  other- 
wise we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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that,  by  mere  observations  of  our  own  minds,  and  even  by  snct 
rude  experiments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  raise  psychology  to  a  science;  and  I  entertain 
very  little  doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  BUCcesBftilly 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.*' 

**  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding  meta- 
physicians, it  is  onlj  just  to  quote  the  remarlcs  of  Kant :  ^*  Wie  aber  das  Ich,  der 
ich  denke,  Ton  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  unterschieden  (indem  ich  mlr  noch 
andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  moglich  rorstellen  kann),  und  doch  mit  die- 
sem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subject  einerlei  sei,  wie  ich  also  sagen  konne :  Ich  ala 
Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern 
ich  mir  noch  fiber  das  in  der  Anschauung  gegeben  bin,  nur,  gleicfa  anderen  Phano- 
menen,  nicht  wie  ich  Tor  dem  Verstande  bin,  sondem  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat 
njcht  mehr  auch  nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  liber- 
haupt  ein  Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innerer  Wahrnehmungen  sein 
konne."  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  in  Kant'^s  Werke^  toL  U.  p.  144.  I  am 
very  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  casea 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ai« 
equally  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MiSNTAL  LAWS  ARE  EITHER  MORAL  OR  INTELLECTUAL.  COMPARISON  OF 
MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AND  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECT 
PRODUCED  BY  EACH  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent, 
that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  pronounce  the  meta- 
physical method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon 
it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer, 
but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  very  obvious : 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration 
of  the  resources  possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still 
imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  reg- 
ularity with  which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up 
in  the  births  of  the  sexes  ;  a  proportion  which  if  it  were  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for  a  single  generation, 
would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and  would 
infallibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.^ 
Now,  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the 
male  and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  re- 

'  Thus  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  by  dinuQishiDg  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
in  Europe,  mcreased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Sprenffd^  Hutcire  d$ 
la  Midedne,  toL  ii.  p.  87  d.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of 
women,  and  the  restUt  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Btepkent^a  Central  America,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  380,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  an 
excess  of  males,  see  MalUfe  Northern  AntiquUies,  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Chographiea* 
Soeieiyj  vol.  xv.  p.  46,  vol  xvi.  p.  807 ;  Southet/'s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series^ 
p.  579. 
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oently,  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal, 
or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  must 
reside  in  the  parents  themselves.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
culty by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology ;  for  it  was  plausi- 
bly said,  "  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,^ 
and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from  the  body,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  know  the 
laws  of  the  birth/'  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists 
of  our  origin  ;'  and  this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  histoiy.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of   the  phenomenon,  and  by 

'  On  this  question,  a  yarietv  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  older 
writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were 
bom  than  males.  Southei^s  Commonplace  Book^  third  series,  p.  696.  Turgot  {(EitvrM^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  '*  il  naft  un  peu  plus  d^hommes  que  de  femmes : "  but 
the  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find 
that  even  Herder,  writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about 
equal :  '*  ein  ziemliches  Gleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter  "  (Ideen  zitr 
OeschichU^  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  "  ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dieser  Gegenden 
wirklich  mehr  Tochter  als  Sohne  geboren  werden." 

*  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  iufluence  may  be,  it 
can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  und  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in 
every  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  influenco 
were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  physical  laws :  though  such 
laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some 
higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this,  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several  branches  of 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical  state,  before  tho 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The  more  rational  mode  seems 
to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as  correlative:  the  first  forming  the 
dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the  statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic 
structure. 

*  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quoi  d6pend  le  sexe  des  enfants  ?  Femel  voiis  rdpond, 
Bur  la  foi  dcs  anciens,  qu'il  depend  des  qualit6s  de  la  scmence  du  p^re  et  de  la  m&re.** 
Renouardy  Jliatoire  de  la  Medccine,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106:  see  also,  at  p.  185, 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Galen ;  and  similar  views  in  Lepelletier^ 
Pkyeiclogie  Medieale,  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and  Sprenffel,  Hist,  de  la  Medeeine,  vol.  i.  pp. 
252,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  vol.  iv.  p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  origin  of  sexes,  see  Bcavsobre,  Histoire  dt 
Manicheey  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  AsicUie  Besearehee^  vol.  iii.  pp.  858,  861 ;  Vlthnu  Purana, 
p.  849;  Works  of  Sir  William  Jonee^  vol.  iii.  p.  126;  JiiUer^a  Metory  of  Ancien, 
Philosophy^  vol.  iii.  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  Clappcrton^s  Africa^  pp.  823,  824;  Main- 
tenon.  Letters  JnediteSy  voL  11.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  {BurdacKs  Physiologie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  472),  "que  lea  femmes  chez  lesquelles  predomine  le  systAme  art^riel  pro- 
3r6ent  des  gar^ons,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^me  veineux  a  la  predominance 
mettent  au  monde  des  filles."  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
■imple  ;  icol  &^^(ya  fi^v  krh  rStv  Sc^ivk,  6^Aca  S^  kirh  ruv  iipwrtp&y,  Dioff,  Laert,  ii . 
9,  vol  i.  p.  85. 
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studying  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physi- 
ologist said,  ^^  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I  will  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  proportion  is  merely 
the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise.*'  Just  in  the  same  way, 
the  metaphysician  says,  ^^  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  wUl 
ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  wiU  predict  the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ob- 
viously compounded  of  the  individual  movements.''*  These  are 
the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by  physi- 
ologists respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the  fulfilment,  however, 
of  these  promises,  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
iDg  ;  nor  have  the  physiologists  been  more  successful,  although 
their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the 
employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  meta- 
physics. But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  aU  this 
avafled  them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed 
of  a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the 
number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it  greater,  or  is 
it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  aflford  no  means  of  reply.' 

'  "  Le  m^taphysicien  se  roit  comme  la  source  de  V^vidence  et  le  confident  de  la 
nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  Je  puis  g^n^ralber  les  id^ea,  et  d^couvrir  le  germe  des  6v6ne- 
inents  qui  se  d^veloppent  journellement  dans  le  monde  physique  et  moral ;  et  c^est 
par  moi  seal  que  Tbomme  peut  Stre  6clair6."  Htlvtiitu  de  rEaprity  toI.  i.  p.  86. 
Compare  Herder^  Ideen  eur  Oesehichie  der  Meiuehkeitj  toI.  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  M. 
Cousin  (Bist.  de  la  Philoeophiey  II.  s^rie,  toL  i.  p.  181)  says,  **Le  fait  de  la  con- 
science transport^  de  rindividu  dans  Tesp^e  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tous  les 
d^Telopperaents  de  Thumanit^." 

*  Considering  the  very  long  period  during  which  physiology  has  been  studied,  U 
n  remarkable  how  little  the  j^ysiologists  have  contributed  towards  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predicting  events.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate 
an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  it ;  and  the  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most 
contradictory  results.  In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  in  theli 
recent  great  work,  have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it 
and  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  ^own  occasionally  an  undue  disposition  to 
limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena.  See  Jiobin  et 
VerdeU^  Chimie  Anaiomique  et  Phytiologique^  Paris,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  34,  167, 
837,  388,  487,  661,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137,  508,  vol.  iii.  pp.  185,  144,  188,  281,  288, 
:i51,  547.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  Turner's 
Chemistry,  voL  ii.  p.  1808,  London,  1847 ;  and  boldly  in  Liebig*8  Letters  on  Chemistry^ 
1851,  pp.  250,  251.  The  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched 
on  rather  too  hastily  in  BouUland,  PhUosophie  Medicale,  pp.  160,  257  ;  BroussaU, 
Examen  des  Doctrines  Mkdieates^  vol.  iii.  p.  166 ;  BrodWe  Lectures  on  Pathology^  p. 
48;  Senlcy  Traiti  d*AncUomte^  vol.  L  pp.  25,  26;  Feuchtersleben^s  Medical  Psy- 
Oology,  p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Ifolland't  Medical  Notes^  1839,  p  270,  a  thoughtful  and 
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And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  employment  of  what  now 
seems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the 
united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes  ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in 
diflferent  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual 
disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom 
twenty-one  boys  :  and  we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberra- 
tions, the  law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country 
in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.^ 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this  law, 
make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical  truth,  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  by  which 
its  operations  are  caused.'     But  this  is  inunaterial  to  my  present 

suggestiye  work.  On  the  necefisitj  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
embryology,  compare  Wofftier's  Phynology^  pp.  181,  182  note,  with  Burdock^  ^aiic 
de  Phyiwlogie.^  toI.  ir.  pp.  59,  168. 

*  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an  exception 
to  this ;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the 
earlier  travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are 
more  girls  bom  than  boys ;  while  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  which  we  have 
statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births.  Compare 
MaradeTCt  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  234;  Jiaffles*  Stttory  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82; 
8yk€8  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  JSritish  Association,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
246,  261,  262;  Niehukr,  Description  de  PArnbie,  p.  68;  Humboldt,  Nimv,  Espagne, 
voL  i.  p.  189;  M^  William,  Medical  History  of  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  118; 
EUiotaofCs  Human  Physiology,  p.  795 ;  Thomson^s  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  581 ; 
Sadler^s  Law  of  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  511,  toL  ii.  pp.  824,  885;  Paris  and 
FonhlanqueU  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  259;  Joumcd  of  Satist,  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  128;  Journal  of  Geographical  Soc.,  vol.  xx.  p.  17 ; 
Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  fvr  1842,  pp.  144,  145 ; 
Transae.  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  f/r  1849,  p.  87 ;  JDufau, 
Traite  de  Statistigue,  pp.  24,  209,  210 ;  Burdach,  TVaitS  de  Physiologic,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
66,  57,  278,  274,  281,  vol.  v.  p.  878 ;  Havikins's  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

•  In  Miller's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said, 
that  '*  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  although 
it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  the 
offspring.'*  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  their  children, 
may,  from  the  immense  amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost 
certain ;  but  H.  Muller,  instead  of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this 
discovery.  On  this  curious  question,  see  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  746 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  836,  842 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  iil  pp.  268,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex* 
periments,  that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  *^  has  a  very  great 
general  influence  upon  the  sex"  of  the  offspring.  ElliotsorCs  Physiology,  pp.  708, 
709 ;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progres  des  Sciences  Naturellts,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  As  to  the 
relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Otoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  F  Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  84,  78, 
vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  Lindley^s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales, 
vol.  1.  p.  802,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  tc 
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purpose,  whicli  is  only  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  For  this  method  is  obviously  analogous 
to  that  by  which  I  propose  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  ;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  physi- 
ologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of 
sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  absolutely  noth- 
ing towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve.  But  when  men 
became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual  experiments,  and 
instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  observations  less  minute,  but 
more  comprehensive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature, 
for  which  during  many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first 
became  unfolded  to  their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow 
and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will 
remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  any  thing  of 
real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  discard  thosQ 
old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  reason;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  this 
Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  intro- 
duced a  digression  which,  though  adding  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  may  be  found  useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will 
at  ail  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer 
seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  prepress,  Moral  and 
Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to  oui 
duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classification 
which  has  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of 
results,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  is  perfectly 
accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really 
advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accom- 
panied by  increasing  vice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ignorant. 
Tliis  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  essential  U 

connect  this  question  with  pathological  phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whethe* 
•he  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire  theory  of 
mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral 
part ;  to  know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while 
the  closer  these  two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the 
harmony  with  which  they  work;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the 
scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  fiirther  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely, 
which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental  progress  is  the 
more  important.  For  the  progress  itself  being  the  result  of  theii 
united  action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
works  more  powerftdly,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual  knowledge, 
we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society  by  those  feel- 
ings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  suc- 
cess of  their  intellectual  activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
relative  energy  of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them 
according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casu- 
ally disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which 
ordinary  language  is  employed  on  subjects  that  require  the 
greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expression.  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  true, 
lias  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical 
causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we 
compare  long  periods  of  time,  becoming  gradually  greater  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even 
mdependently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the 
general  competence  of  its  views.*®     Such,  however,  is  still  our 

'**  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because  they  are 
capable  of  transmission,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  Gall,  and  la 
adopted  by  M.  A.  Comte  (PhilosophU  Positive^  vol.  iv.  pp.  884,  386) ;  who,  however, 
admits  that  it  has  never  been  sumcicntly  verified :  '*  sans  que  toutefois  Texp^riencc 
ait  encore  suffisamment  prononc^.''  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
very  different,  seems,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction ;  for  his  com* 
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Ignorance  of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  character,  temperament,"  and  other  personal  peculiarities, 
that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe, 
than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  country.^' 

parison  of  skulk  led  him  to  the  conclusion^  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
"  either  as  the  resuU  of  many  ages  of  greater  intellectual  cultivationy  or  from  some 
other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers."  PrichanTa  Phytieal  HUtory  of  Mankind^  yol.  i.  p.  S05.  Even  if  this 
were  certain,  it  would  not  proYO  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were  altered,  though 
it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  question  must,  I  think,  remain  un- 
settled until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumenbach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton, 
are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far  more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempt- 
ed. Compare  Byrdack^  Traite  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  however,  the 
question  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, have  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced 
respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by 
whoever  will  compare  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  MOdler^s 
Phynologyy  vol.  ii.  pp.  1406-1410 ;  ElliotBonU  Hwnan  Physiology,  pp.  1059-1062 ; 
BlainvilUy  Physiologie  OhUrale  et  Comparee,  vol  i.  pp.  168,  264,  265,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
43,  130,  214,  828,  329,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  285;  WiUiams's 
Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  16,  17,  112,  118;  Geoffroy  Saint  IRlaire,  Anomalies 
de  r  Organisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  190;  Broitssais,  Exam^n  des  Doctrines  Medicates, 
vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  vol.  iii.  p.  276 ;  Bcnouard,  Hist,  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  i.  p.  826 ; 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol  1.  p.  880,  voL  ii.  p.  408,  voL  iii.  p.  21,  vol.  v.  p. 
825,  vol.  vi.  492 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol  i.  pp.  89,  226, 429, 594,  vol.  ii.  p. 
29 ;  Lepelletier,  Physiol.  MSdicale,  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 281,  vol.  iii.  pp.  872-429,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
98,  128,  188,  148,  148,  177 ;  Henle,  Anatomic  QeneraU,  vol  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  816 ;  Bichat,  Anatomic  Generate,  voL  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
810,  507,  vol  iv.  pp.  281,  899,  400,  504;  Bichat,  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  80,  81,  284,  286; 
Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  9;  FeuehtersleherCs  Medical  Psychology,  pp.  143-145; 
(Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  110;  CuUerCs  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol. 
i.  pp.  214-221 ;  Cahanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-88,  229-261, 
620-688 ;  Ifoble  on  the  Brain,  pp.  870-376  ;  Combe's  North  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  126- 
128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varies  in 
the  varioas  temperaments :  and  this  seems  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  old 
plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on 
Animal  Physiology,  in.  Fourth  Report  of  tf^  British  Association,  p.  126;  SimofCs 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  286 ;   Wagnet's  Physiology,  p.  262, 

'^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ; 
but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  wiU  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest 
degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some 
mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the 
peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any 
proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
shooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  disc6vered ;  and  we 
ought  to  inquire  3ot  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditarv  talents,  &c., 
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Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,^'  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ; 
that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  pow- 
er, but  of  external  advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized 
land,  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among 
barbarians ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the  acta 
of  the  two  children  wiU  be  caused,'  so  far  as  we  know,  solely  by 
the  pressure  of  external  circumstances ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
surrounding  opinions,  knowledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  children  are  respec- 
tively nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  their  own 
time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who  will  rise  above 
those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must  always 
remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting  without  much  difficul- 
ty the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  mafing  no  inquiry,  exciting 
no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 

but  how  many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until 
something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  induc- 
tively ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we  can  know 
nothing  about  It  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  (Taylor's 
Medical  Jurisprudenee^  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  affirm 
the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suicide ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  Phillips 
on  Scrofuloy  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846);  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply 
to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not 
been  registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions 
respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. 

"  To  what  has  been  ahready  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most 
profound  among  modem  thinkers.  **Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times."  Conduct  of  ths  Understanding,  in  Locke's  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.  **  Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent  6galement  chez  les  peuplos  barbares 
et  chez  les  peuples  poUc6s ;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  dans  tons  les  lieux 
et  dans  tons  les  t«ms.  .  .  .  Plus  il  y  aura  d'hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands 
hommes  ou  d'hommes  propres  d  devenir  grands."  Progres  de  rEsprii  Ewnain^  in 
(Buvres  de  T^trgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  (Lectures  on  the  Mind^ 
p.  67),  if  I  rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity, 
but  to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lecture. 
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Biandaid  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  conmion  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  they  live. 

Now^  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history 
to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even  in  the  most  similar  countries, 
or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country.  The 
opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects, 
almost  from  year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  welcomed  as  a 
sober  truth  ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  some 
subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutabiUty  in  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  standard  depends  must  themselves  be  very  mutable ;  and 
those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  origi- 
nators of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average 
of  mankind* 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed. 
We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely 
variable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  test  to  any  set 
of  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we 
find  that  such  circumstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  not  the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  dis- 
cover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of 
what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely 
small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  world  which  has  undergone  so  little  change  as 
those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To 
do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ; 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ;  to  forgive  your  enemies ; 
to  restrain  your  passions  ;  to  honour  your  parents  ;  to  respect 
those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
sole  essentials  of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  then, 
by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and 
theologians  have  been  able  to  produce,** 

**  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no 
maxim  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
beautifhl  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is 
well  known  to  every  scholar;  and  so  &r  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an 
objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the 
intimate  reSttion  between  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  man- 
kind in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral 
truths  preTioQsly  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance 
or  else  wilful  Iraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  niost  part  previous  to 

VOL.  1. — 9 
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But  if  we  contrast  this  Btationary  aspect  of  moral  tratlu 
v\-ith  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference 
is  indeed  startling.**  All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally  the  same; 
all  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fundamentally 
different.  In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a 
single  principle  now  known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans, 
which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only  made 
the  most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they 
have  upset  and  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they 
have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious 
facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  immediately 
obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it 
evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ;  because, 

Us  promulgation,  compare  Mackay^s  Religious  Development^  vol.  ii.  pp.  876-S80 ; 
Mure't  Hist,  of  Greek  LUerature,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  toL  iii.  p.  880 ;  Pre»eotC»  ffist&ry 
of  Mexieoy  vol.  L  p.  81 ;  Slphinetone'M  History  of  India,  p.  4*7 ;  Worke  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,  vol.  L  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105,  114;  MilPe  jBiston/  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
419 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  864-866 ;  Beausobre,  Eistoirs  de  Mantchie^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  818,  819;  CotemajCe  M}flhology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  193;  Transac.  of  Soc. 
of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  198;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  iii,  pp.  283, 
284;  Asiatie  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  vol.  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  180,  277,  vol. 
XX.  pp.  460,  461 ;  The  Dainstan,  vol.  i.  pp.  828,  888 ;  Catlings  North-American 
Indians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248 ;  Byrne's  Eird>assy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  889 ;  Davie's  Chinese, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233 ;  Journal  Asiatiqite,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  77, 
Paris,  1824. 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  mom] 
principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  affirms  that  no 

further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  "  Morality  admits  no  discoveries 

More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  ot 
life  has  varied  since  that  distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored 
with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  fitlse 
religion  be  opened ;   it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 

features,  the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in 

practical  morality.  ....  The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are 
as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 

enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical  and  speculative  sciences  \a 

directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible.    ..... 

From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  their  future  inipro?ement.  It  is  otherwise 
with  morals.  They  have  hitherto  been  stationary ;  and,  in  ray  opinion,  they  are 
likely  for  ever  to  continue  so."  Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London, 
1885,  vol.  I  pp.  119-122.  Condorcet  {Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  180)  says,  *'La  morale  dc 
toutes  les  nations  a  6tc  la  radme ;  '*  and  Kant  {Logik^  in  KanCs  Werke,  vol.  L  p. 
36C)  **  In  der  Moralphilosophie  sind  wir  nicht  wciter  gekommen  als  die  Alteii.^ 
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wlicn  surrounding  circumstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent 
is  the  intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that,  during  several  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported; 
but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual 
principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  princi- 
ple, but  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  care- 
fully preserved,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  language  ; 
they  are  easily  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form,  they 
often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission  ;  they  are  of  a  more 
private  and  retiring  character  ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owfi  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline  and 
of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for 
himself;  and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well 
be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  ftiture  moralists.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most 
persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active, 
less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive 
of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived  ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  that,  when  they  take  the  more  durable  form 
of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably 
fall,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either 
destroyed,  or  perverted  from  their  original  intention,  mocking 
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the  effort  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  what 
makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  over  moral  feeling."  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme 
power  to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager, 
and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous. 
But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you 
can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you  will  likewise  dimin- 
ish the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as 
ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play .  off  his  vice 
against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his 
mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish, 
if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  lai^e  scale,  and  with  disinterested 
zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an 
ignorant  man  wiUbe  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified 
by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the  history  of  religious 
persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious 
tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish 
a  large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to 
extirpate  opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — ^to  do  this  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  perse- 
cutors have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unsullied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men, 
who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good. 
Still  less  are  they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  igno- 
rant ;   ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  conse- 

*•  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bien  que 
Ton  fait  aux  hommea,  quelque  grand  qu'il  Boit,  est  toujours  passager;  lea  Tdriio^ 
qn'on  leur  laisse  aont  ^temeUes.*^     CuvuTy  Eloges  HUtarigues^  Tol.  IL  p.  SO-k 
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quences  of  their  own  acts.  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
motives  are  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardour  of 
their  sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the 
holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism 
into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an 
absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral 
or  religious  doctrine  ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  Hhat  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if  you 
then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind 
him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — ^he  will  infalli- 
bly persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine ;  and  the  extent  of 
hifl  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innumerable 
examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  reject  the  plain- 
est and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which, 
from  the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  appo- 
site as  illustrations  :  the  first  being  firom  the  history  of  Paganism 
the  other  from  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  both  proving 
the  inability  of  n:)ral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

I.  The  Boman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been 
exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But,  what  to 
some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the 
active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  while  the  worst  and  most 
infamous  princes  were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians, 
and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly 
depraved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless 
of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  infamous 
pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being 
thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion. 
They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked 
by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken, 
rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted.'^    We  find,  accordingly, 

'^  "  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration.  From  all 
these  authorities,  It  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus  put  a  6top  to  the 
persecution  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign Not  one  writer,  either  heathen  oi 
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that  the  great  euemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelias^ 
a  man  of  kindly  temper^  and  of  fearless,  unfUnching  honesty,  but 
whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.^^  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
opponents  V)f  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
CflBsars,  was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions 
are  often  attacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even 
calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^  ^ 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a  countr)' 
of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious 
feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spirit- 
ual classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascendant ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numer- 
ous. But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have 
not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have 
proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been 
more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.     As  it  was, 

Christian,  makes  Coramodus  a  persecutor."  Letters  concerning  tlie  Tfiundering 
Leffion^  in  Moyle'i  Wcrks^  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  **Heliogabalu8  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  oi 
all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.^ 
Mozfuhn^s  Eccl,  History^  vol.  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  Milman^s  History  of  Chrittianity, 
London,  1640,  voL  ii.  p.  225. 

"  Dr.  Milman  (History  of  Christianity^  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  *' A  blameless 
disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus 
rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of  life; 
yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the 
severity  or  the  pride  of  his  pliilosophy.  With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human 
mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  sou]  of  man  to  higher  views  and  moro 
dignified  motives ;  but  &  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor."  M.  Guizot  compares 
him  with  Louis  IX,  of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion 
between  sincerity  and  persecution :  **  Marc  Aurelc  et  saint  Louis  sont  pent  4tre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toote  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales  la 
premiere  r^le  de  leur  conduite:  Marc  AurMe,  etoicien;  saint' Louis,  chr^tien.^ 
Guizot^  Civilisation  en  France^  vol  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Mornay  (Mhn.  vol. 
iv.  p.  374^  calls  him  **le  meilleur  des  empereurs  paycns ; "  and  Ritter  (i/it*.  o^ 
jPhilos,  vol  iv.  p.  222),  **the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor." 

^  Neonder  (History  of  tJu  Churchy  vol.  I  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperor? 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Decline 
and  Fallf  chap.  xvL  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  different  chai^ 
acter,  ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil :  *'  Li  the  primitive  time^^ 
U  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  he 
the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church."    Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson^  p.  86. 
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the  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideration  ;  and 
every  thing  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters  of  that 
barbarous  institution  were  nol^  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts. 
Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to  be  cruel.  For 
cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbencfing  passion  ;  -while  hypocrisy  is  a 
fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human 
feelings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and 
hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that  duty 
was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  ChurcL  In- 
deed, that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  from  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.  This 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are 
two  testimonies  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bittei 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the 
fullest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while  ex- 
ecrating the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity 
of  their  intentions.'*  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Churcb  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on 
Spain  ;*^  and  though,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which 
he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  up- 
held it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at 
Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  re- 
markable admission,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity.** 

These  fiacts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of 


M 


By  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puzzled.  "  On  reconnattra  mon  impartiality 
dans  quelquescirconstances  oik  jo  fais  remarquer  chez  les  inquisiteurs  des  dispositions 
g^n^reusea ;  ce  qiii  ine  porte  &  croire  que  les  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  ie  Saint- 
Office,  sottt  p]ut6t  une  consequence  de  ses  lois  organiques,  qu*un  effet  du  caract^re 
particulier  de  ses  membres."  Llorente^  ffistoire  Critique  de  VlnqmeUiand^EApagtiey 
vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  vol  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  vol  iv.  p.  153. 

'*  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge.  See 
Dchlado^e  Letters  from  Spain^  p.  5. 

"  "  It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps  at  Ba^ 
celona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distinguished 
for  humanity.**  ToumeentTa  Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  vol.  L  p.  122, 
Ur.d.  1792. 
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that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which,  history  contains,  and  which  de- 
cisively proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral  feelingis  to  diminish 
religious  persecution.  The  way  in  which  the  diminution  has 
been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  hu- 
manity, but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their 
own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost 
incredible  number  of  its  known  victims,*'  as  from  the  feet  that 
the  unknovm  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order 
that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs 
and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  larger  number 
who,  by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an 
outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus 
forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humil- 
iating hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask 
their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  false- 
hood, and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way, 
fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfully  increased.  Surely, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other 
crimes  are  of  small  account ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I   am  advocating   is  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet 

^  In  1546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
stated,  in  an  oflScial  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home^  *'  that  in 
Holland  and  in  Fricsland,  more  than  30,000  persons  have  suffered  death  at  the  hauda 
of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.**  Correipondenee  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Ambassa' 
dorsy  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada^s  ministry,  punished,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  105,0o0  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  burned. 
PrescotCs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  habeUa,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone, 
during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  *^  beades  17,000  who 
underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake."  Hcknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Litergture^  vol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  Zlorente,  Histoire  de  rinquisition^  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 229,  288,  2.^^, 
279,  280,  406,  407,  465,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  31;  and,  above  all,  the 
summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it  works.  The  second 
greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — ^the  one  by  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused 
— is,  unquestionably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous 
pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  history.'*  If 
we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
now  so  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
forty  years :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.**  The  question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral 
feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement. 
And  tf  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions,  but  according  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer 
will  certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all. 
For  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made 
any  discoveries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies. That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  subject,  mor- 
alists are  able  to  teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid 
down,  as  well  understood,  and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  sin- 
gular occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge 
respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is  palpably  evident,  that 
the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  unchangeable 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive 
than  this.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors,— ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view  for 
which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert, 
this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  ad- 

**  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  n)ore  marked  than  the  actnal 
diminution  of  war,  see  some  intei*e8ting  remarks  in  ComtCj  Philotopkie  Positive^  Toh 
'V.  pp.  488,  718,  Tol.  Ti.  pp.  08,  424-486,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military 
spirit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out ;  though  some  of  the 
leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  hia 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

*  In  Pelleto't  JJi/e  of  Sidmouth^  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  187,  this  prolonged  peace  is 
grarely  ascribed  to  '*the  wisdom  of  the  a^ustment  of  1S15;"  in  other  words,  to 
ue  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  I 
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litions  having  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  stock  of  moials, 
no  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morals 
produce.'^* 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in 
increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  warlike  spirit.  The  fuU  evidence  for  this,  I 
shall  hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length  ;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prom- 
inent points,  which,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will  be  at  once 
understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every  im- 
portant addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of 
the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these  classes  and 
the  military  class  is  evident ;  it  is  the  antagonism  between 
thought  and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external^  be- 
tween argument  and  violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the 
same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be 
very  great.*^    In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  in- 

^  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  diffusion  of  moral  and  religious 
principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  stationary, 
and  yet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are 
now ;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more 
eager,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific 
inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  and  reli^ous  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ; 
and  surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators.  Now, 
however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes  all  inter- 
ests and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says, 
opposed  by  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism ;  **  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  became  extinct  in  the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Duetor  JDubitantium  of 
Jeremy  Ta\Ior  being  the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould 
society  solely  according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting 
passages  in  MosheinC%  EcclenoiL  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  838,  and  CoUridgii  Friend^  vol 
iii.  p.  104. 

^  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization, 
Is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  addi 
tions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  **  Indcssen  ist^s  wahr,  dass  der  Bau  des  Menschen 
vorziiglich  auf  die  Vcrtheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  Angriff  gericbtet  ist:    in  dicsom 
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iellectual  acquisitions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity/'  the  only  merit  per- 
sonal courage.  Ko  account  is  made  of  any  man,  unless  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he  has  killed,  the  greater  the 
reputation  he  enjoys."  This  is  the  purely  savage  state ;  and  it 
is  the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  militaiy 
men  most  respected.'"  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up 
to  the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
steps  ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the 
dominion  offeree,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought. 
Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  intellectual  and  pacific  classes  begin 
to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  never- 
theless gradually  gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in 
power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit, 
in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade, 
commerce,  manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  phi- 
muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hulfe  kommen,  in  Jexier  aber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  kraftigste 
Oeschopf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht 
rauberische  Mordrerwustung, — der  Humanit&t  erstes  Herkmal.'*  Jdten  zur  Oe^ 
aehichU,  yol.  1.  p.  ISd. 

*  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  an  earlj  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  fao* 
ulties,  asmmilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  CarpevUer't  Human  J^hysiology^ 
p.  404;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Herder' b  Jdeen  zur  Geschtehte,  vol.  ii.  p.  12:  *^Das  ab- 
stehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  inimer  lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfc 
Auge,  das  in  der  weiteaten  Feme  den  kl<^aten  Rauch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der 
weisse  hervorbleckende,  knochenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zuriick* 
gebogene  Stellung  ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben/^  Compare  Prichard'8  Phyeical 
Hist,  of  Mankind^  toI.  i.  pp.  292,  293  ;  Azara,  Ameriqtu  Mlridionaie^  vol.  iL  p.  18; 
WrangeVe  Polar  Expedition^  p.  884;  Pallme's  TraeeU  in  Kordofan^  pp.  182,  188. 

^  **  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  degradmg  badge.*^  Grote's  History  of  Greece^  vol.  xi.  p.  897.  Among 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  "  a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  head ; 
and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  ii 
constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility."  JSarVt  account  of  Borneo^  in  Journal  of  Aeiatio 
Society^  vol.  tv.  p.  181.  See  also  Crawfurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Geoff,  Soe,  vol. 
xxiil.  pp.  77,  80.  And  for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into 
warlike  ones,  compare  Journal  of  Geog,  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  867 ;  Mallefs  /Northern  Aiy 
tiquUies,  pp.  168, 169, 196 ;  ThirlwdVs  Hist,  of  Greece^  voU  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol  viii. 
p.  209 ;  MendersorCs  History  of  Brazil^  p.  475 ;  Sovtliey's  History  of  Brazil^  vol.  L 
pp.  126,  248;  Asiatic  Researcnes^  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vli.  p.  193;  Transactions  oj 
Botnbay  Society ^  vol  ii.  pp.  61,  62;  Hoskins^  Travels  in  Ethiwpia^  p.  163 ;  Oriainei 
du  Broity  in  (Euvres  de  Miehelet^  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  384  note.  So  also  the  Thracutns . 
yris  5c  ifrydriiy  kriiUrarop,  rh  pi¥  &ir2>  vo^d/xou  kqI  Ai}?<rTi'or,  KdJOmrroif,  Herodoins^ 
book  V.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit,  fiaehr. 

*  Malcolm  (^History  ofPersia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  "There  is  only 
one  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown.*'  Thus,  too,  in  the  Institutes 
nf  2\mour,  p.  269 :  "  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  de* 
feating  hostile  armies.**  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  frequency  and 
evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates  battles — a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mitre's 
Gredt  lAteraturey  toL  \u  pp.  68,  64,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  tne 
more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  in  a  bai^ 
Darods  age. 
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losophy, — all  these  things,  originally  unknown,  become  organized 
into  separate  studies,  each  study  having  a  separate  class,  and  each 
class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these 
classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than  men 
whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every 
fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from  which,  during 
peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred." 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  es- 
tablished, and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which 
none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among  a  people 
whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist. 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present 
war.3*  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is,  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  very  significant  &ct.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexampled 
length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces  were  bro- 
ken, by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  uncivilized  Bussians  on  the  still  more  unciv- 
ilized Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual, 
and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was  indeed  constantly  increasing, 
but  was  still  too  weak,  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to 
control  the  old  warlike  habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for 
conquest  which  often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated  the  pros- 
perity of  *»heir  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress 
of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and 

'^  To  tbe  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  waa  formerly  added  that  ol 
wealth ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucrative  profes- 
sion, owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners. 
See  Barrington^s  learned  work,  ObservatioM  on  ths  StcUutea^  pp.  390-398.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  **  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  method 
by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become  rich/'  Compare  TSimer'a  HUt,  oj 
England^  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye  {Mhnoires  sur  Vaneienne  Chevalerie^  vol.  L  p. 
311)  says,  "  La  guerre  enrichissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  ran^ons,  celui  qui  la 
faisoit  avec  le  plus  de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et  d'activit6.  La  ran^on  4toit,  ce  semble, 
pour  Tordinaire,  une  ann6e  des  revenus  Ou  prisonnier."  For  an  analogy  with  thLs, 
see  Rig  Veda  Sanhita^  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3,  and  vol,  ii.  p.  266,  sec.  13.  In  Europe, 
the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  Manning''^  Commmiarief 
#n  the  Law  of  NationHy  1839,  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  profits  formerly  made,  pp.  157* 
?d8. 

*"  I  wrote  this  in  1855. 
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irritable  jealousy  they  once  entertamed,  are  united  in  a  common 
cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword^  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barba- 
rous foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present 
war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the 
only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  imcivilized, — ^is  one 
of  many  proo&  that  a  dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  pecu- 
liar to  an  intellectual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
military  predilections  of  Bussia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of 
morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this, 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more 
common  in  Bussia  than  in  France  or  England  ;^'  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Bussians  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by  their  civilized  op- 
ponents.'^ It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Bussia  is  a  warlike  coun- 
try, not  because  the  inhabitants  are  inmioral,  but  because  they 
are  unintellectual.  The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 
In  Bussia,  the  national  intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  in- 
tellectual classes  lack  influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is 
supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  mid- 
dle rank,*3  and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits 
which  spring  firom  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,'*  naturally  turn  to 

Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia  than  in 
Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Stirling'»  JiuMta,  Lond. 
1841,  ppl  69,  60.  The  benevolence  and  eharitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are 
attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of  information^  and  was  by  no  means 

Srejndiced  in  their  favour.    See  Pwkertan't  Bussia,  Lond.  1888,  pp.  885,  886.    Sir 
ohn  Sinclair  also  says  they  are  **  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."  8inelair*i 
Ccrrupondene^  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

"*  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  *^  Russia  has  only  two  ranks — 
the  highest  and  the  lowest**  Letters  from  the  JBaltie,  Lond.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
**  Les  marchands,  qui  formeralent  une  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  nombre 
quails  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  F^tat :  d'ailleurs  presque  tous^sont  Strangers; .... 
oil  done  trouver  cette  classe  moyenne  qui  fait  la  force  des  6tats  ?"  Cttstine's  Russie, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  125, 126 :  see  also  voL  iv.  p.  74. 

**  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  society 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accom- 
plished woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with 
every  form  of  luzurv  and  wealth :  **a  total  absence  of  all  rational  tastes  or  literary 
topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  wtauvais  genre  to  discuss  a  rational  subject — ^mero 
pSaanterie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  a  jolie  tour 
nure.''  LetUnfrom  the  Baltic,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  M.  Gustine  (Za  Russu  en  1889. 
vol.  i.  p.  821)  says,  **  R^le  g^n^rale,  personne  ne  f^rof^re  jamais  un  mot  qw 
pourrait  int^resser  vivement  quclqu^un."  At  vol  ii.  p.  196,  **De  toutes  les  faculty 
de  riotelligence,  la  seule  qu^on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact.**    AJiother  writer  of  repute, 
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warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to  them.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  Bussia,  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard. 
The  army  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  country : 
to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  life;  and  civilians,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings 
of  an  altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.^^ 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  pro- 
duced opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great,  that  not  only  have 
military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this 
feeling  to  an  extreme  ;  and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we 
should  neglect  those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  ot 
other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war  is,  as  a  na- 
tional taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  result  has  been  ef- 
fected, not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  in- 
stinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority 
is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further,  and  to 
prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  reputation,  bat 
likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll 
themselves  in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources 
of  activity  are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being 

M.  Eohl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia  "  the  depths  of  Bcieuce  are  noc 
even  guessed  at."    Kohts  Russia,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

*^  According  to  Schnitzler,  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Rusaa,  by  military  rank ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  oc* 
cupying  some  situation  giving  military  rank.**  M^CvllocKs  Oeog,  Diet,  1849,  vol.  iL 
p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  PinkertovCs  Russia,  1883,  p.  821.  M.  Erman, 
who  travelled  through  great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  says,  "  In  the  modem 
language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  individuals  of  the 
educated  class :  Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?**  ErmarCs  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  KohX's  Rttssia,  pp.  28,  194;  Stirling's  Russia  under 
Nicolas  the  First,  p.  7 ;  Oustine^s  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 162,  262,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
128,  809,  vol.  iii.  p.  828,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  (History  of  Europe,  vol  ii. 
pp.  891,  892)  says,  **  The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army. 
Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  emiSloyments  are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole 
vouth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms."  The  same 
writer  (vol.  x.  p.  666)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremncr,  that  *'  nothing  astonishes  the 
Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  pro 
Cessions,  and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain." 
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essentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success  more 
rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
England,  where  these  opp6rtunities  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  father  has  a  son 
whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the 
lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied  by  industry, 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  is  made  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  as  society  advances,  the  lecclesiastical  spirit  and  the 
military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As  soon  as  eminent  men 
grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profes- 
sion will  be  tarnished  :  first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and 
then  its  power  will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through 
which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  military  profession  is  equally  deci- 
sive. For  although  that  pibfessiqn  has  in  modem  Europe  pro- 
duced a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability. 
That  the  military  class,  taken  as  a  whole^  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long 
periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but  were 
comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  were  in 
every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give 
only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people, — we  find  that  the 
three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece  ever  produced  were  So- 
lon, Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato  ; 
and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics. 
Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy ;  and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — 
were  both  of  them  well-known  generals,  &.mous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iSschines,  were  all 
members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two  great- 
est tragic  writers,  ^schylus  aaid  Sophocles.  Archilochus,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took 
as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  the  same  profession  could  like- 
wise boast  of  TyrtsBus,  one  of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and 
of  Alcaeus,  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.     The  most 
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philosophic  of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thucydides  ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius^  held  high  military 
appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  succeeded  in 
changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
the  highest  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  would  allow : 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands 
who  care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  profession 
in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  were  read  by  the  same  people.  But  in  the  modem 
world  this  identical  profession,  including  many  millions  of 
men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  never  been  able, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  have 
reached  the  first  class  either  as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes 
is  an  instance  of  an  European  soldier  combining  the  two  quali- 
ties ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This, 
however,  is  a  solitary  case  ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second 
one  of  a  modem  mUitary  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact, 
only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works 
are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied  merely  for  their  intrinsic 
merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two 
historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never 
been  reputed  profound  tlunkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have 
they  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and  the  best  leaders 
of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  governors  of  the  state.  But 
here,  again,  the  progress  of  society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change, 
that  for  a  long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively 
rare.  Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  sagacious  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modern  warriors  of  whom  it  can  be 
fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  competent  to  govern  a  king- 
dom and  command  an  army.  Aiid  if  we  look  at  England  as 
furnishing  a  familiar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified 
in  our  two  greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
Marlborough  was  a  man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous 
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puTBuits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  coDtemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at 
his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  treachery,  turn 
against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal,  as  well  as 
a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  very  man  whom  a  few  years 
before  he  had  infamously  abandoned.  These  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Bam.ilies,  As  to  our 
other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  without 
gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to 
his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has  studied  the  civil  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century,  knows  full  well  that 
this  miUtary  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and 
who,  to  his  still  greater  glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity 
of  purpose,  an  unflinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  every 
great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great  improvement, 
every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession  to  the  popular 
wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  after  his  mournful 
declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security  of  England  would 
be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the 
present  stability  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience, 
the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent  his 
political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient  or  advis- 
able, but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting  * 
the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that  policy 
is  written  for  our  instruction  :  it  is  written  in  that  great  ex- 
plosion of  popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath 
upset  the  proudest  thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined 
noble  houses,  desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused, — ^this  same  lesson  would  have  been 

VOL.  I. — 10 
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w^ritten  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  Bhould  inofit 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem  Europe.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual  employments, 
few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in 
antiquity,  men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best 
means  of  exercising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  are  turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
very  important  change;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but  constant,  encroach- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  To  write  the  history  of  those 
encroachments,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately  to 
perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been 
so  little  studied,  that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis 
further  than  I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ancient  worl'd  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder; 
which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace. ^^  This  impor- 
tant invention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;^'  but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come 
into  operation,  when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
scheme  and  practice  of  war.     Before  this  time,  it  was  considered 

*  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very  super- 
ficially by  Frederick  Schlegel  (Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pp.  37, 


der  Menschheity  vol,  iv.  p.  801 ;  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

••  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  inventors :  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  690 ;  Koch,  Tableau 
des  devolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  242;  BecJcmann^s  Histori/  of  Inventions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p. 
505 ;  Histoire  Lit.  de  la  France,  vol.  xx.  p.  236  ;  Thotnson'^s  History  of  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  p.  86;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  341.  The  statements  in  JSrman^s 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  371,  are  more  positive  than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of 
will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early 
pcrjcd  used  in  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
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the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own 
country  or  of  attacking  others.*^  Standing  armies  were  entirely 
unknown;  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude  and  barbarous 
militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  unwilling  to  engage 
in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  universally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as 
such,  had  no  separate  existence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all 
other  pr6fes8ions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  gene- 
ral tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies 
of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom 
the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  days  perfectly  familiar.*^  At  all 
events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were  necessarily 
divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you 
refused  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance  was 
altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests  and 
many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.*^  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu- 
factures :  there  was  no  science,  no  literature  :  the  useful  arts 
were  entirely  unknown;  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the'  most  ordinary  comforts, 
but  with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a 
man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally  inherited  from  his 

**  Vattel,  le  Droit  dcs  Gens^  vol.  ii.  p.  129  ;  Zingard's  History  of  England^  voL 
J.  pp.  356,  357.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "  all  free  men  and  proprietors  of  land, 
except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning."  EcclcstorCi  JEngliah  AntiouitieSy 
p.  62.  **  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen."  Faigrav€*a 
Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

**  On  these  warlike  ecclesiftstics,  compare  Grose's  Military  Antiq,  vol.  i.  pp.  67- 
8 ;  Zingard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  183,  vol.  iii.  p.  14 ;  Turner's  Hist  of 
England^  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  vol.  v.  pp.  92, 402,  406  ;  MosheinCs  Eccl,  History^  vol.  i.  pp. 
173, 193,  241 ;  Crichton's  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents 
were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  tho86  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman 
to  laj  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his  Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  de- 
clare, "Quod  qui  apprehenderit  episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat,"  Matthtei  Paris 
Histo7Ha  Major,  p.  18.  As  the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow 
that  a  man  became  spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop 
prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
**  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period."  Turner's  History 
of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  gener- 
ally :  **  alle  Eilnste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  auf  das  edle  Eriegs-,  Ram-  and 
Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  Uberfliissig  und  schadlich.  Kur  etwas  Theologie 
war  vonnothen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem  Himmcl  zu  verbinden."  Winckler,  GtsehiehU 
•ItrBotanik,  1854,  p.  56. 
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father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  foF 
the  field.*'  According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were 
required,  and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more 
difficult.  Firbt,  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder;^*  then  there 
was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons, 
and  considered  difficult  to  manage.*^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the  like.**     All 

*•  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  hare  either  a 
Bword  or  bow  ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir ;  "  cieteri  autem  om- 
nes  haberent  wanbasiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcnxn  et 
Bagittas :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliqnis  anna  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret ;  sed  ciim  more- 
retur,  daret  ilia  propinquiori  hsredi  suo."  Rog,  de  Hov.  Annal,  n  Scriptores  post 
Bedam,  p.  848  rev.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man 
possessing  land  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  should  keep  *^  a  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have 
them  out  of  the  forest.'*  Orose^s  Military  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.  pp.  801,  802.  Com- 
pare QeijeT^9  History  of  the  Swedes^  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  *^  in  each  from  four  to  five 
thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great  part 
gentry."  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  History  of  Universities^  in  Hamilton's  PhiU 
osoph.  Disetcssions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  was 
a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton 
Papers^  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows 
ana  arrows  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  musket  gained  ground.  See  Yonge^s  Diary ^  edit.  Camden  Soc  184^ 
p.  xvii. 

^*  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in  England 
nntil  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camden^s  Elizabeth^  in  KennetCs  History^  voL  ii.  p. 
888,  London,  1719;  Strickland's  Queens  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  223,  Lond.  1843; 
Qros^s  Military  Antiquities^  vol.  i.  p.  878.  But  Sharon  Turner  {History  of  Eng^ 
landj  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1889)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was  made  in  England  in  1488 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston 
(^English  Antiquities^  p.  182,  Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and 
exported  it  as  early  as  1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a 
costly  article ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
'*  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising."  Parliament. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  i. 
p.  418,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  21.  10s.  to  8/.  a  barrel  On  the 
expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  Liehig  and  Kopp's  Eeporis  on 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  825,  Lond.  1852. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  842.  Grose  {Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292, 
887}  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for 
them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of 
BeckmanrCs  History  of  Inventions,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  sup- 
posed that  muskets  were  "  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Pavia."  Compare  i>antW, 
Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Smythe^s  Military  Discourses,  in  Ellis's 
Original  Letters,  p.  53,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

^  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Orose'^s 
Military  Antiq.  vol  i.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining 
towns  in  1487.  Prescotvs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  82 ;  Koch, 
Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  IRstoire  de  la  Milice  Franqaise,  voL 
L  p.  574.  Daniel  {Milice  Fran^aise,  vol  i.  pp.  680,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not 
invented  till  1588  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted  in  Diographie  UniverselU,  vol 
XV.  p.  248 :  but,  accordiog  to  Grose  {Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  887),  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Yalturinus,  in  1472.    On  the  ji^eneral  condition  of  the  French  artillery  io 
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these  things,  by  increasing  the  complication  of  the  military  art, 
increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice;  while,  at  the 
flame  time,  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of 
procuring  them.  To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new 
system  was  organized;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up 
bodies  of  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which  formerly 
all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there 
arose  standing  armies;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,^ ^  almost  immediately  after  gun- 
powder was  generally  known.  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom 
of  employing  mercenary  troops;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier 
instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.*^ 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the 
change  it  effected  in  the  classification  of  European  society.  The 
regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline,  more  serviceable 
against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits 
became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  fall,  first  into  disre- 
pute, then  be  neglected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the 
same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined 
soldiers  deprived  the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
disciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their 
military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was  first  broadly 
established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian;  and  there  arose 
a  separate  military  profession,^*  which,  consisting  of  a  compara- 
t^^ely  small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the 

the  sixteenth  century,  see  JUlationa  des  Ambauadews  Vinetiens^  toI.  i.  pp.  94, 
476,  478,  Paria,  1888,  4to ;  a  curious  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  caunons  were  first  known;  but  they 
were  certainly  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See 
Bohlen^  das  alU  Jndien,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  Daniel^  Hittoire  de  la  Jfiliee^  toL  L  pp. 
441,  442. 

**  JBlackstone^s  Commentaries^  yol.  i.  p.  418 :  Daniel^  Hist,  de  la  MUiee^  vol.  i.  p. 
210,  Tol.  iu  pp.  491,  498 ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  viii.  pp.  228. 

^  The  leading  facts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  in« 
dicated  with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Agee^  voL  L  pp.  828 
^87. 

^  GTO&e^(Military  ArUiguitieSy  vol.  I.  pp.  310,  811)  says,  that  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  ^^  were  distinguished  by 
6adges  of  their  leaders'  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen.'*  It  was 
also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  first  arose  a  separate  military  litera- 
ture. Daniely  Hist,  de  la  Milice^  vol.  L  p.  880 :  "  Les  auteurs  qui  ont  6crit  en  detail 
Bur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  ce  n'est  gu6resque  sousJPran^ois  I,  et  sous  TEmpereui 
Charles  Y,  que  les  Italicns,  les  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  comi> 
menc^  &  ^crire  sur  ce  sujet." 
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remainder  to  settle  in  some  other  pursuit.^''  In  tliis  way,  im* 
menee  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old 
warlike  habits;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their 
energies  became  available  for  the  'general  purposes  of  society, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected..  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with  war 
or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created 
those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modem  civilization 
owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive  generation  this  tendency 
towards  a  separate  organization  was  more  marked;  the  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this 
means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle 
or  intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition 
to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that  love  of  war,  on 
which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all  enthusiasm  is  concentrated. 
The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual 
principle  is  so  full  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
combining  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say. 
that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious 
outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  energy,  becom- 
ing more  practical,  was  turned  against  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any 
part  of  Europe  escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teaching 
legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  to  which  not  only 
constitutional  princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are 
now  rendered  strictly  amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present  condition  of 

"  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very  remark- 
able. Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  NationSy  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  **  Among  the 
civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as 
soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service."  The 
same  proportion  is  given  in  Sadler's  Lav>  of  JPopulaiion^  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in 
Grandeur  et  Dicadence  des  Remains^  chap.  lii. ;  QSuvrtB  de  Montesquieu^  "p.  180: 
ftUo  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  105  ;  and  in  AlisorCs  History  of  Europe^ 
fol.  xii.  p.  318. 
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European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of  its  future  prospecta 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the  reader  can  now  perceive  the 
way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the  most 
eflfectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession  indispensable  ;  and 
thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  military  spirit,  left  an  overplus, 
an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that 
lust  of  conquest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civOized  countries  are  too  often 
afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love  of  war 
has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  aUude  to  the  discoveries  made 
by  Political  Economy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised 
to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  study,  though 
perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education : 
but  even  those  by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.^* 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support 
of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to  estabhsh. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of  war, 
commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels  respecting  the 
promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some 
favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  kind  were  founded 
upon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the 
•  advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another. 
It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money ;  and 

•*  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  very  briefly  in 
Blan^i,  HUtoire  de  V Economic  Politiqvey  vol.  ii.  p.  207  ;  and  in  Twm'i  Progrew  oj 
Political  JSconomy^  p.  240. 
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fchat  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people  ta 
import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  this  was 
done,  affairs  were  said  to  he  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  but 
if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  being  drained 
of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  getting  the 
better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.*^  For  this 
the  only  remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our  commod- 
ities, and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however,  they  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason; 
and  for  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a 
people  who,  by  lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that 
money  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  mar- 
kets/' 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly 
universal  ;^^  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians, 

*^  Thi»  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  "  Discourse,**  written  in 
1678,  and  printed  in  Stow* 8  London^  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  ex- 
ceed our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  Stotp't 
London^  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  205.  Wheneyer  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politi« 
cians  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620,  James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long 
speeches,  "  It^s  strange  that  my  Mint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years  :  but  I 
think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade.**  Paa-LHUtcry^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1179  :  see  also  the  debate  "  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money,"  p.  1194-1196.  In 
1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  "That 
the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom."  ^arl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by  their  trade  with 
the  East  Indie?,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country !  Pari,  ffist.  vol  ii. 
p.  220.  Half  a  century  later  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
Templets  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  176,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  119. 

^'  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Engh'sh  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch ;  for  that 
it  was  "  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master 
their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must  truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the 
law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  compounding,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world.**  Samers  TracU^  vol.  viii.  p.  89.  A  few  months  later,  still  insist* 
ing  on  tlie  propriety  of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  "  was  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in 
the  East  Indies.**  Part.  ffiaL  vol.  iv.  p.  687.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Somers  Tracts^  voL  xi. 
pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  206,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  peace  with 
France  would  be  "  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade."  See  also  in  vol. 
xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.  In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  If  our  wealth  . 
is  diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  us 
from  the  markets  of  the  Continent — ^by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by 
blockading  their  ports.** — CampbelTs  Lives  of  ths  Chancellors^  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

**  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MilCs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp. 
41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions  respecting 
the  use  of  money  in  trade.     See  Eseai/  on  Money^  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  iv. ;  and 

particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21,49-62.  Berkeley,  profound  thinker  as  he  was,  fell 
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was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but  increased  those 
feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encouraged;  each 
country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours."  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent 
thinkers  who  exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  based.*'  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with 
those  politicians  by  whom  European  aflfairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known;  and  it  is\ertain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occupations,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master  each  new  discov- 
ery that  is  successively  made;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as 
a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that 
they  went  blundering  on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  com- 
merce could  flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that 
commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  takmg  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.*^ 

into  tbc  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Querist, 
Nos.  xcix.  cUl.  in  Berkeley' a  WorkSj  Tol.  ii.  pp.  246,  260:  see  also  his  proposal  for 
a  sumptuary  law  in  £8sai/  totoarda  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain^  in  Workti 
vol.  ii.  p.  190.  The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  (Eaprit  dee  LoiSy  livre  xx 
chap.  xii.  in  (Euvree^  p.  853)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  (Droit  dee  Oena. 
vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  Illy  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous  inter 
ferenco  of  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  to  othei 
states. 

**  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their 
**  wealth."    See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Hiat&ry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1274-1279. 

**  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  2\ois8  on  the  Progreee 
of  Political  Economyy-p^.  8, 12,  13.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards 
modern  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1581,  and  ascribed 
to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Mieeellany^  vol.  ix.  pp.  189- 
192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title  Brief  Coneeipt  of  Englieh  Polliey,  gives  an  in- 
adequate idea  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of 
politics  which  had  then  appeared :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points 
out  clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economical 
fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  pooi> 
laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  the  original  is  easily 
accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  English  history.  Among  other 
heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 

**  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  M'CnU 
loch  {Polit.  Econ,  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  before  the  year  1820/*  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods."  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every 
one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of 
any  kind,  can  be  protected  by  government  without  infiicting  immeasurably  greater 
loss  upon  the  unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal, 
the  loss  will  be  universal.    Some  striking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which  have 
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But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events,  whicl 
I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the  world  had  then  seen 
no  example.  This  great  movement  displayed  its  energy  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  success- 
ful attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economy  to 
a  science,  by  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation 
and  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith 
publish'ed  his  Wealth  of  Nations ;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been 
written,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever 
made  by  a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles 
on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the 
old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
in  nearly  aU  its  parts;"  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was 
not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated;  and 
innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
were  suddenly  swept  away." 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  preceding 
century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great  works  of 
Stafford  and  Serra;  and  although  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  attention  of  speculative 
thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  pi-obability,  have  produced  no 
effect  on  practical  politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  would  only  have 
exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  had  now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary legislators  were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great 
truths,  which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  a? 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;*** 
and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  were 
listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great   assembly  whose 

been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  BarringtorCs  Observations  on  the 
StahUee,  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every  parliament 
should  do  something  in  this  way  ;  and  Charles  11.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  '*  I 
pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the  industry  of  the  nation 
....  and  so  God  bless  your  councils."  Pari.  Hist  vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  83. 

^  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usury-laws, 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^*  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the  works  oi 
that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.  Indeed 
ilume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensivenesa 
AS  well  as  in  industry. 

**  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  Parliament  is  ixi 
1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times, 
and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parliamentary  History^  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
1152,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  481,  1035,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  885,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  884,  905,  982, 1065, 
roL  XXX.  pp.  330,  333,  vol.  xxxil.  p.  2,  vol.  xxxiiL  pp.  853,  886,  522,  548,  54lf,  563« 
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opinioDB  were  mainly  regulated  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe  that  any  thing  could  be 
discovered  by  the  modems  which  was  not  already  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set 
themselves  up  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge. 
No  great  truth,  which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwarfs 
been  lost;  nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly  struggled 
against  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Year  by  year  the  great  truth  made  its  way; 
always  advancing,  never  receding."  The  majority  was  at  first 
deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then 
it  became  a  minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to 
dwindle;  and  at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  there  is  not  to  be 
found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
universally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations. 
And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  triumph  alone,  should  be 
enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  so  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe 
great  reeults  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances. 
For,  whence  did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn 
from  their  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear 

•774,  nin,  lis,  822,  823,  824,  825,  827,  1249,  vol.  xx}fiv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142, 
804,  478,  850,  901,  902,  908.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been 
overlooked ;  but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  re- 
ferred to  daring  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  Pelleu^s  Life  of  Sidmouth, 
vol.  i.  p.  61,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

•'  In  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "the  authority 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  waa  well  said,  would  persuade  the  present  generation,  and 
govern  the  next."  Par/.  ZTw^.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1813,  Dugald  Stewart  (P^i- 
io90t>hy  of  the  Human  Mindj  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free 
traoe  "  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking  men  all  over 
Europe."  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  "The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade 
10  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  see  the  progress  which  this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  Proposals  for  air 
ioonomical  (7uiTe7icy,  in  Ricardo^ 9  Worla,  p.  407. 
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of.  contradiction,  that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  public 
cation  of  one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 
authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the 
energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was 
of  course  also  believed  that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  in* 
crease  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became 
natural  that  Government  should  be  expected  to  take  meas- 
ures by  which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their 
gold;  a  result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another;"  every  new 
tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility;  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  became  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities,  by  which  war 
is  mainly  promoted.*'  But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  represent- 
atives of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself 
solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add 
to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when  these 
great  truths  were  recognized,"  all  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  balance  of   trade,  and  the   supreme  importance  of  the 

**  Sir  Theodore  Jongon,  in  his  General  Maxinu  of  Trade^  published  in  1713,  lava 
it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that  **  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and  thej  concur  in  this 
maxim,  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign  commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them." 
Somera  IVactty  vol.  xiii.  p  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a  Dialoffue  behoeen  an  Englufiman  and 
a  Dutchman^  published  in  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his 
government  had  **  forced  treaties  of  commerce  excluaive  to  all  other  nations."-^ 
Somert  Tracts^  vol.  xi.  p.  876.  This  is  the  system  of  *'  narrow  selfishness'*  denounced 
by  Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Conflict  of  Lavut^  1841,  p.  82. 

**  "  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like  those  so 
frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  of  much 
bloodshed."  M^Culloch^s  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  p.  140.  See  also  pp.  37 
88 :  "It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatibU 
with  its  own ;  hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other, 
and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modern  wars." 

**  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  economists,  compare  Laing'B  Sweden^  pp.  856*358,  with  a  note  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malthus  on  Population^  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  854,  855. 
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precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  These  enormous  errors 
being  dispersed,  the  true  theory  of  barter  was  easily  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its 
advantages  will  be  shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in 
it;  that,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on  the 
amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the  facility  with 
which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it 
could  only  produce  at  a  great  expense,  but  which  the  other  na- 
tion can,  from  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of 
nature,  aflford  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed, 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvendy  of  a  rich  and 
frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  commercial  spirit^ 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  invariably  pacific.^* 
And  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant 
out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  on  which 
these  economical  discoveries  are  founded,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  produce 
on  his  own  mind.  The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other^ 
acted  upon  by  causes  which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are 
able  to  perceive.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  aU  the  innumerable 
opponents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can  give 
valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  opposition  from  takmg  place.  For  an  immense 
majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  submission  the 
spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  merely 
its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the 
progress  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  benefited 
by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
generations,  have  already  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  this  country,  and  which  are  now  operating 
slowly,  but  steadily,  upon  those  other  European  states,  where, 

'*  "  The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled  lor 
centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  commercial  coun- 
tries derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  commercial  spirit,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European 
history  their  principal  cause."  MilTs  Political  Economy,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  This 
great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  pre9> 
ent  century,  and  has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five-and* 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Her 
der  in  1787  :  see  his  Ideen  zur  Oeschickte,  vol  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 
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public  opinion  being  less  poweiful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establifih 
great  truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.     While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively    small 
number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  weaJth  to  the  politicai 
economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the  obstacles  with  which    the 
ignorance  of  successive  governments  had  impeded  trade,  haTe 
now  settled  on  a  solid  foundation  that  commercial  prosperity 
which  is  by  no  means  the'  least  of  our  national  glories.     Most 
assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement 
has  lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
v^hich  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  ;   by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but  the  positive 
mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them  ;   and  finally  by  ex- 
ploding those  lohg-established  errors,  which,  inducing  men  to 
believe  that  nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each   other, 
encouraged  those  evil  feelings,   and  fostered    those    national 
jealousies,  to  the  strength  of  which  the  military  spirit  owed  no 
small  share  of  its  former  influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been 
weakened,   is  the  way  in  which  discoveries    respecting    the 
application  of   Steam    to    the    purposes    of   travelling    have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  diflferent    countries,    and 
thus   aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  one 
nation  is  too   apt  to  feel  for  another.     Thus,   for  instance, 
the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a  large  class  of 
English  writers  formerly  directed  against  the  morals  and  private 
character  of  the  French,   and,   to   their  shame  be    it    said, 
even  against  the  chastity  of   French  women,   tended   not  a 
little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe ;   irritating  the  English  against 
French  vices,  irritating  the  French  against  English  calumnies. 
In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen :    a  class 
of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and 
stunted  race,  who   drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived 
entirely  off  frogs ;   miserable  infidels,  who  heard  mass  every 
ISunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who  even  worshipped 
the  Pope,      On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to  de- 
spise us,  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste  or 
humanity ;    surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy 
climatCk  where  a  perpetual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented 
the   su A  from   ever  being  seen ;    suffering  from  so  deep  and 
inveterate  a  melancholy,   that  physicians  had  called  it  the 
English  spleen ;   and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  mala- 
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dy,  consfjintly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves  by 
thousands.** 

Whoever  hag  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France 
and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.     But  the  progress  of  improve* 
ment,  by  bringing  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact, has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each 
people  to  admire,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  to  respect 
each  other.     And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  re- 
spect.    For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad 
ones.     Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil 
would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human  race,  and  not  even 
have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  species. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear. 
This  is  because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  manMnd  is 
not  so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  beUeve. 
But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of  society  would  in- 
crease our  bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love 
our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally  love  the  vices  of  our  neigh- 
bours.    So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  actual  conse- 
quence, that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  human  actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  them.     The  greatest  observer  and  the  most 
profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.     It  is  the 
solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is 
most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and 
exaggerate  its  bad  ones.     Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude, 
tiatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
thus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself 

'*  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather,  used  al- 
ways to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who 
were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  fact  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
there  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  QueteUt  sur  rHomme^  vol. 
u.  pp.  162,  168;  ^Usot  de  la  Manie  du  Suicide^  Paris,  1840,  pp.  60,  149,  1^0;  Jour* 
rM  of  Statistical  Society .,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  \Vin%lovs^9  Anatomy  of  Suicide^  1840,  pp 
181,  182 ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Stati»tics,  p.  170. 
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on  that  society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into  which  we  hare 
fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions  have  brought 
about,  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  histoiy 
of  countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent. 
Hence  it  is  that,  among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
advancing  knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those 
improved  facilities  of  communication,*^  which,  by  increasing  the 
frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  corrected  their  preju- 
dices, raised  the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  dimin- 
ished their  mutual  hostility,  and  thus  diffusing  a  more  favoura- 
ble view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop 
those  boundless  resources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  as- 
sert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  The 
French  and  EngUsh  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased 
contact,  learned  to  think  more  favourably  of  each  other,  and  to 
discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which  both  nations  formerly  in- 
dulged. In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country 
is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and 
to  imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  re- 
move the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.*®  This 
is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons  which 
moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued 
their  vocation  for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war.  But  it  may  be  said  without 
the  sUghtest  exaggeration,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid 
down,  and  every  fresh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are 
additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  un- 
broken peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the 

"  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  countir. 
By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  tra Tel- 
ling by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions;  but  in  1652  thej  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  x\i. 
p.  292. 

"  Of  this  Mr.  Stcphena  (in  his  valuable  work,  Central  America,  vol.  L  pp. 
247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man  Carrera: 
^^  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigners ;  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  prejudicci^ 
against  individuals  or  classes."  Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  hidia,  p.  195)  says: 
**  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest,  have  always  the  best  opinion  of  them; 
hut  this  is  rather  a  compliment  to  human  nature  than  to  them,  since  it  is  true  of  event 
othtr  people.^^  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  Dancings  Journal  of  Jiesearches^ 
p.  421,  with  BurdacK  Traite  de  Physiologie  cofnme  Science  d*  Observation,  vol.  ii,  p.  <<1. 
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fortunes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished  religious  persecu- 
tion and  war  ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with  which  men  have  yet 
contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The  question  of  the 
decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how 
essentially  it  is  an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can 
be  effected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that  the  decline  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the 
military  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  in- 
quiry a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  fiirther  analysis,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by 
which  the  general  movement  has  been  accelerated.  These  are — 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  have, 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated 
scrutiny ;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground 
their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been  derived 
are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  fairly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From 
them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most 
inveterate,  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been 
known,  are  constantly^  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminish- 
ing ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been  able  to 
make. 

Bince,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the 

progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws  have  been  steadily 

and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  laws,  there  arises 

«  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters  the  same  process 

you  T. — 1 1 
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has  been  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  tliufi 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to 
write,  not  an  Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstration ; 
and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
the  future  volumes  of  this  work :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
show  that  the  progress  Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity ;  that  the 
leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced  enflS- 
ciently  far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies 
by  which  in  an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ; 
and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberrations,  which,  if 
we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thns  in 
the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civilized  people  are, 
in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely  on  three  things :  first,  on 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country  , 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices 
or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remain  unaffected. 
Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do, 
no  doubt,  constantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  i)erhaps  even 
in  one  generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion 
which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  innate  and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we 
are  bom,  some  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic, 
they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition. 
The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another. 
For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is 
counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ; 
the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others  ;  new  evUs 
are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  permanent 
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impression.     The  desolation  of  countries  and  the  slaughter  of 
men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  effaced.    The  gigantic 
crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  ef- 
fect, and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level. 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.     Above  all  this,  there 
is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advanc- 
ing, now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one 
thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.    The  actions  of  bad 
men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only 
temporary  good  ;  and  eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether 
sub^de,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by 
the  incessant  movement  of  :foture  ages.     But  the  discoveries  of 
great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive  re- 
ligions.   All  these  have  their  different  measures  and  their  differ- 
ent standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.    They  pass  away  l^e  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  fabric 
of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.    The  discoveries  of 
genius  alone  renukin :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have, 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  timfis  ;  never  young,  and  never  old, 
they  bear  the  seedjB  of  their  own  life ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus 
influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
mom^t  of  their  promulgation. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THB INFLTTSNOB  EXERCISED  BY  RELIGION,  LITER^  rURX; 

AND  GOVERNMENT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investiga« 
tion  which  have  heen  found  successful  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived  notions  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  arrived  at  certain  results, 
the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate. 
We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal 
and  external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws. 
We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  physical  laws  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  re- 
sources of  nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated 
the  mental  laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress  ;  and 
we  have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  occasional  disturb- 
ances, the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on  a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having,  by 
this  means,  resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynam- 
ics of  society  into  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have 
subjected  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intellect- 
ual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  im- 
portant inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  pro* 
gressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of  societv 
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flhould  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has 
remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intellectual  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other 
argument  consists  i^he  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known 
to  mankind  have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ; 
but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intellect- 
ual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the  history  of  the 
amount  and  diffiision  of  intellectual  knowledge ;  and  we  must 
consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no 
doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  cor- 
recting and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellect- 
ual laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  succes- 
sive analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  actions 
of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their  moral  feelings  and  by 
their  passions ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their 
effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and 
individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  we  find  a 
clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting 
the  history  of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after 
year,  reproduced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being 
in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feelings  to 
which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead  of 
examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine 
it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less  regularity  j  and  if  we 
were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at 
all ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  crim- 
inal records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws 
by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived  after  observing 
great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a 
short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triumphs,  and  dis- 
turbs the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit 
a  crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on 
the  amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
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because,  in  the  long-ran,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized  by  oppo 
site  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct 
Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  principles 
do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind 
in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided 
that  we  take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  liable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it 
might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive  generalizations,  ascertaiii 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  that  this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken, 
that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  brought 
together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which  alone  have 
any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  difffiision  of  that  knowledge, — ^instead  of  the^ 
things,  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fiU  their  works  with  the 
most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  min- 
ister, and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  veiy 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  tiiem,  but  to  us  utterly  useless, 
because  they  neither  fornish  new  traths,  nor  do  they  supply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.  Thm  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want 
of  judgment,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selec- 
tion, which  deprives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use. 
In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  preceded 
discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Man, 
the  important  facts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts 
to  generalize  historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as 
well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he 
must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the 
quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this  double  labour  entails 
tipon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limiu 
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of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task;  and  history,  instead  of 
being  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  gen- 
eralizations,  is  still  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not 
the  most  determined  and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any 
one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind, 
during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my 
origmal  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civilization  of  a 
single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means,  we  curtail  the 
field  of  inquiiy,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiiy  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods, 
depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country, 
loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation 
of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller. 
The  interference  of  foreign  governments;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduc* 
tion  by  them  of  new  religions,  new  lays,  and  new  manners,— all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  universal 
history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the  movements 
of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  ot 
studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  history  of  any  people 
will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  movemen|B 
nave  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
selves. Every  foreign  or  external  influence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to 
investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  cidtivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable  obser- 
rations  had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that  by  experi- 
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menting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them  from  theii 
complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of 
onknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  run  their  own 
course,  and  disclose  the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  hy  which  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the 
history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  the  splendour  of  its 
exploits,  hut  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are  due  to 
causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some 
civilized  people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves  ;  who  had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who 
had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people  woidd  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of 
normal  and  inherent  development;  it  would  show  the  laws  of 
progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  an 
experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value  of  that 
artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural  science  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial 
study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  con- 
stantly and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our 
literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are  invidious 
topics  ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this 
single  position,  that  of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the 
one  where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active;  where  popular 
freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes;  where 
every  one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions; where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  play 
and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by 
those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent 
most  common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and 
rise  and  decay  without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  ol 
the  people^  unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where  all  interests,  and^all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  car« 
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of  themselves;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protec- 
tion was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been  destroyed; 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  inter- 
ference gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  equally  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  ground- 
work of  poUcy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed 
by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is 
notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret. 
And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  England,  owing 
to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  our 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  affected  than  any  other 
by  the  two  main  sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English*  nobility,  to 
travel  abroad;'  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among 
the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not, 
at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the  Channel ;  while  the  same 
classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were  less  wealthy, 
partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business. 
The  result  was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were  imperceptibly 
influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet;'  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow 

'  Coleridge  well  says,  *'  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  derived  from  the  insular 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  have  formed 
theinselyes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests."  Coleridge  <mih»  Constitution  oj 
the  Chwrtk  andState^  Svo.  1880,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revoiution.  See  Memoireg  de  La  Fayette^ 
▼ol  i.  p.  404,  Bruxelles,  1837. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of 
travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  dunng  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  trav« 
elling  tutors.  Compare  Barringto^e  Observations  on  tJie  Statutes^  p.  218,  with  a 
letter  from  Boza,  written  in  1698,  in  MhnoiTes  et  Correspondanee  de  Ihi  Plessis  Mor- 
nay^  vol.  iz.  p.  81. 

*  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  i 
much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflers  visited  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  "  on  lui  faisoit  un  m^rite  de  sa  curiosity  de  voir 
r Angleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu*elle  6toit  la  seule  dame  fran^oise  de  quality  qui 
f(it  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents  ans ;  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette 
classe,  lee  arobassadrices,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Hazarin,  qui  y  dtoient  venues  par  n^ces- 
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old  without  having  once  seen  a  single  foreigner^  except,  perhap8| 
some  dull  and  pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  our  national  character  began  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  French  example/  this,  as  I  shall  fully  prove, 
was  confined  to  that  small  and  insignificant  part  of  society  -which 
hung  about  the  court;  nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon 
the  two  most  important  classes,  the  intellectual  class  and  the  indus- 
trious class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  ovUt  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  productions  of 
Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew,  Mulgrave,  Bocheeter, 
and  Sedley.  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  wers 
any  of  our  great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France;* 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a 
certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the 
indigenous  'product  of  our  own  country.*  The  origin  and 
extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English 
intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  of  imnxense 
importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value,  it  has  been 
entirely  n^lected  by  historians.  In  the  present  work,  I  aball 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in  the  mean  time  I  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  for  our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners, 

sit^."    JhUenSf  Mhnoires  tTun  Voyageur^  vol.  i.  p.  21*7.    Compare  lihuoim  de  Mad" 
ame  de  Oenlis^  yoL  yiU.  p.  241. 

*  Orme^M  lAft  of  Ouwn,  p.  288 ;  MahotCt  HUtory  of  England^  yoL  ii.  p.  211 ;  and 
many  other  writers. 

*  The  only  En^hman  of  gcniua  who,  during  iluB  period^  was  influenced  by  the 
French  nund,  was  Pryden ;  bat  this  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  o' 
which  are  now  deserYcdly  forgotten.  His  great  worlcs,  and,  aboYe  all,  those  wonder* 
ful  satires,  in  which  he  cUstan'ces  CYcry  competitor,  except  JuYenal,  are  thoronghlr 
national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English,  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  Judg- 
ment, to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Sfaakspeare.  In  Dryden*s  writings  there  an 
unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and 
it  is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  ^ 
Walter  Scott  goes  so  fu:  as  to  say,  '*  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single 
French  word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden.**  SeotCm  Uft 
of  Dryden^  p.  528,  8yo,  1808.  Eather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Fox, 
see  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Foz^%  Janui  JL  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  therefore 
increased  the  Yalue,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  haYe  literary  men 
been  so  little  connected  with  the  gOYcrnment,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  thia  is  lh« 
true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  th« 
proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  Yolume— on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV 
In  the  mean  time,  X  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much 
Detter,  a  thoughtful  writer:  *'Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institu- 
tions leaYC  out  of  Yiew  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprang  from 
the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literafure  had  been  left  to  develop  itselC 
William  of  Orange  was  ibreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
DO  English ;  the  second  not  much.'*  Bancroft  %  History  of  the  Ammiean  Rwolution^ 
roL  ii  p.  48.  ComparW ora/«r*«  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1864,  Yol.  i.  pp.  98-96  Yol.  iip.  48a 
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and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from 
them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  ftom  us  some  very  valuable 
political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  important  event  in 
French  histoiy  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence. 
Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  about, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few 
great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused 
the  people  to  resistance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  neverthe- 
less is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in 
England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such 
salutary  results  were  effected.'^ 

It  win  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
1  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French:  a  great  and 
admirable  people;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  learn, 
and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  firom  the  perpetual 
interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.  But,  loolong  at 
this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have 
worked  out  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from  them,  while  ' 
they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  our  governments  have 
interfered  less  with  us  than  their  governments  have  interfered 
with  them.  And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  ;  and  1 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies  not  arising 
from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in  it  the  normal 
march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  mankmd  are  ultimately 
regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French 
and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour  any  thing  can 
be  said :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any  othei 
country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 

'  See  for  evidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  xii.  of  the  present  rolume. 
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getber.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  stiL 
more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For  the  protective  principle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Even 
the  best  of  the  German  govemments  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  people ;  never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  look- 
ing after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though  now 
the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  France,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  preceded.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kep- 
ler and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the 
French  intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to  Berlin,*  a  city 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important  circum- 
stances, which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  Grerman 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been 
irregularly  developed ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater 
than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  we  find  so 
wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  worlds 
The  German  people  are  more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edu- 
cation, more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.'  This  sep- 

'  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-liyed,  union  between  the  Freneii 
and  German  intellects,  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its  first  great  efiect, 
in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  literature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  their  own  writers :  "  Denn  einestheils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenstinden 
immer  die  lateinische  Sprache  gebraucht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultirirt 
worden,  andemtheils  wurden  £ese  Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  yon  uelehrten, 
und  zwar  Uniyersitatsgelehrten,  fur  welche  sie  auch  hauptsiichlich  bestimmt  waren, 
gelesen.  Gegen  die  Mitte  des  ichtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und 
franzosische  Werke  gelesen  und  iibersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Yorliebe  dei 
Eonigs  yon  Preussen  Friedrichs  II.,  der  yon  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franz- 
osische Gelehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstandein  Wetteifer  der 
Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftlichen  Vortrage  nicht  zuriick  zu  bleiben,  und  die 
Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  yon  Yollkommenheit.**  Tennemasuif 
OesehiehU  der  Philoaopkie^  voL  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 

*  A  popular  yiew  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany, 
will  be  found  in  JTay**  Social  Condition  ana  Education  of  the  PeopU  of  Europe^  vol 
ii.  pp.  1-844.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  overrates  the  advantages  of  lit- 
erary acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither 
))ooks  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  ot 
civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chape,  ix.  and  x. 
of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ; 
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aration  aud  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the  natural  i^stdt  of 
that  artificial  stimulusy  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to 
one  of  the  classes^  and  which  thus  disturbed  the  normal  propor- 
tions of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in 
Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 

Present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact, 
^heir  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but 
to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
and  they  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  language ;  they  turn 
their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  di£5cult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  in- 
versions, that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. >  °  From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  it  is  cut  oflf  from  the  influence  of  ordinary  prejudice ; 

and  in  the  next  Tolume  I  shall  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  most  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Eaj  has  given  of 
the  results  of  compalsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  b  j  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence.  Two 
points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  Ist.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take  any  share  in  ]M>Iitica] 
matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative  parts  of  govern- 
ment. 2d.  The  &ct,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
there  are  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany, 
than  there  are  in  England ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is 
greater  in  Prussia  thut  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see  a  scanda- 
lous occurrence,  related  in  Laing'9  Notes  of  a  Traveller j  8vo,  1842,  p.  165,  first  se- 
ries; and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  education,  see  PhiUipe  on 
SerofuUif  London,  1846,  pp.  258,  264,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  **  that  great  German  sin  of  over-regulation." 

"  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society :  "  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  tne 
poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultiva- 
ted, than  our  reading  public In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse 

of  metaphysical  or  philosophical  writers  t€^e  ihe  public  mind  in  a  far  lower  statCy 
simply  cognisant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  ana  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reason- 
ing powers The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers.  The  reading  public 
must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly 
in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  be- 
low a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning, 
and  genius,  at  or  above  it."  Laing*e  Notet  of  a  Traveller,  first  scries,  pp.  266,  267. 
The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  later  work  {Notee^  third  series,  6vo,  1852,  p.  12) 
**  The  two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  nor  even  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — the  farmer,  trades* 
man,  shopkeeper.**  See  aJso  pp.  S51,  862,  854.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and  vig- 
orous a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should  have  failed  in  detecting  the  cause 
)f  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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and  hence  it  has  displayed  a  boldness  of  inqtiiry,  a  lecldessnesa 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disr^ard  of  traditional  opinionB, 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practioal 
knowledge,  and  that  indiffference  to  material  and  physical  inter- 
ests, for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and 
increased  the  distance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers 
from  that  dull  and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immedi- 
ately beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and 
so  few  men  of  great  ignorance."  In  Germany,  the  speculative 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in 
America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every 
year  brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In 
America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphysician  has  appeared ; 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  and  with  the 
siogle  exception  of  jurisprudence,**  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly 
labouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small,  but  it  is 
spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is 
immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  in  Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffu- 

"  *'  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  j  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  oii,  proportion  gard^e  a^cc 
la  population,  il  se  trouve  aussi  peu  d'ignorants  et  moins  de  savants  qu^en  Am^rique." 
Tocaueville  de  la  Dhnoeratie  en  Amerique^  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

"  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  in  the  next  Tolmne ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1775,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke^e  Speech^  in  Parliamentary  HUiery^ 
vol.  xviii.  p.  495;  or  in  Burke's  WorkSy  vol  i.  p.  188.  He  says:  *'In  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numer- 
ous and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do 
readj—endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  bis  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  de- 
votion, were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fiiUen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  ia 
England.**  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a 
later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, see  LyelPh  ikeond  Vtait  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  and  as  to  tb« 
ludges,  Cvmbe's  i^.  America,  vol.  iL  p.  829. 
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sion  of  knowledge ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 
accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country 
can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivat- 
ing one  of  these  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other.  Indeed^  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equi- 
librium between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have 
arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
wliich,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and  which, 
until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  temporary  advantages  which  such  one- 
sided energy  does  for  the  moment  fdways  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fiEurly,  and  certainly  with  no 
conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion  ; 
because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts 
I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the 
history  of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  because  that 
knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  external  agen- 
cies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from 
those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  countiy, 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ;  and  to  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which  are  now 
extant  will  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  ciicimi- 
stances  already  stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws 
of  society  solely  by  studjdng  the  history  of  a  single  nation,!  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible 
basis  upon  which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at 
civilization  as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European 
division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerfol  than  Nature ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  national  progress^ 
in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  in  no 
part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise 
of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  human  mind 
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upon  the  forces  of  nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  sapc* 
riority  of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recog- 
nized as  the  groundwork  of  European  hiBtory,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essential  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science ; 
and,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of 
any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  event^ 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  di& 
ferent  writers,  according  to  their  different  principles.  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  Introduction  wiU,  therefore,  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched,  by  investigating 
the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no 
adequate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  may,  on  that 
account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  German  history,  and 
then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Americans  have  diffused  their  knowledge  much 
more  completely  than  we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those 
laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may 
trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves  by 
studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has 
inflicted  on  a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  French  Kevolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ;  while, 
as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  j&om  England,  we 
shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country 
ax3t8  upon  the  intellect  of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination  of  its 
relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.     But  the  French,  as 
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a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  been  remarkably  free  from  superstition  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  their  goyemment,  they  ^re  very  averse  to 
ecclesiastical  power:  so  that,  although  their  history  displays 
the  protective  principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little 
evidence  respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  conn* 
try,  the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention  is,  to 
give  a  view  of  Spanish  history ;  because  in  it  we  may  trace  the 
full  results  of  that  protection  against  error  which  the  spiritual 
classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain,  the  church  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the 
government,  than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  that  development  affects  the 
national  interests.  Another  circumstance,  which  operates  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can 
only  be  one  of  two  kinds  ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  de- 
ductive. .  Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences 
are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their  laws  are 
known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  real  history  of  past 
events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminently deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But  Germany 
and  America  are,  in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  countries 
between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the  greater  the 
similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more  easily  can  we  trace  the 
consequences  of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
do  the  laws  of  that  divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of 
England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and 
faut  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
Scotch  inteUect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than  the 
English  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies 
of  the  English  mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by 
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a  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men.*'  On  the  other  baud, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  d^nctiTe 
method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied  to 
branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which  we  reason  downwards,  and 
brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  in- 
ductive inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative, 
and,  as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  deny 
its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  followed,  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere  empirical  uniformi- 
ties should  be  neglected ;  and  lest  thinking  men  should  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which, 
according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the 
larger  and  higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually 
occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they 
meet.  ^  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible. 
In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the  scientific  classes  an  undue 
contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  whSe, 
among  the  practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  specula- 
tions so  wide,  so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and 
preliminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results  of 
this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Q-ermany  ;  since  in  both  coun- 
tries the  intellectual  classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
boldness  of  investigation  and  their  freedom  from  prejudice^  and 
the  people  at  large  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scoilandy 
this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany  ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are,  in  practical 
matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly 
shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  life,  has 
availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while  there  is  no  country  which 
possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 

'*  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest  posoble  re- 
ipect  for  Mr.  Mill^s  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  has  at^ 
cnbed  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  inductive  spirit,  and 
too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philoeophy, 
uid  to  which  that  philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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m  which  so  many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  re- 
ligious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established 
between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  partly  cause  and 
partly  eflfect  of  the  predominance  of  the  deductive  method.  For 
this  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  neglects  those  lower  generalizations  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
ones  where  they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive 
method,  as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to 
these  lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has  at 
all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scotland  the  isolation 
has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive  method  has 
been  almost  universal.  Full  evidence  of  this  will  be  collected 
in  the  next  volume  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  en- 
tirely without  illustration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal 
instances  that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  neariy  a  century,  the 
tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  great  sjrmp- 
tom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  4it  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by  Stewart,  professor  Qt  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  pure  Greek  geometry,  and  depreciate  the 
algebraic  or  symbolical  analysis.**  Hence  there  arose  among 
them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less 
elegant  ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.*^     Here  we  clearly  see 

^  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  e^en  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  drew 
up  "a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospital's  Conic  Sections,  in  which 
geometrical  demonstrations  are  snbstituted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  original,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Simson's  early  taste  on  this  subject.'*  Hk-aiPM  Life  and  Wriii$iffs  of  Jtoberi 
Sifnaon,  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions, published  in  1736.  Montuelay  Hutoire  dM  MathknuUiques^  vol  iii.  P-  12.  On 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious,  • 
though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  PhUosyhy  of  the 
Mind,  Tol.  ii.  p.  864  seq.  and  p.  880.  See  also  Camte,  FhU^^^ie  Pontive,  vol  i. 
pp.  383-396.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  At  Edinburgh,  was  the 
fatlier  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modern  analysis, 
Bowei^s  HUt&ry  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  867-860,  toL  iiu  p.  249; 
and  a  strange  passage  in  first  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  69. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it 
ras  "  more  elegant "  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  introducing  alge- 
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the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  despisei 
what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master,  and  which 
had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  than  mount 
from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by 
Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  hi* 
celebrated  moral  and  aesthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  rea- 
soning from  impalpable  principles  ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.^^ 
His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysi- 
cians;^^ and  hijs  method  of  working  downwsurds,  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and  a  still  greater 
Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  oj 
Moral  Sentiments  J  likewise  iu  his  Essay  on  Language^^^  and 
even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy  ^  in  wluch  he, 
from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  provfe  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascer- 
taining what  it  had  been.*»     The  WeaUk  of  Nations^  again,  is 

braic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  TraiVa  Simson^  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67  ;  a  rala- 
abljs  work,  which  Lord  Broushaoi,  in  his  hasty  life  of  Simson,  calls  ^*a  Ycrj  learned 
and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly  readable  ^*  book.  Mrouffham^s  Men  of 
Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  8vo,  1845.  Dr.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  hii 
sentences  are  less  involyed,  than  Lord  Brougham^s ;  and  he  had  moreoTer  the  great 
advantage  of  understanding  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

^*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (DUseriation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  208)  says  of 
Hutcheson,  *'  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  school  tUl  the 
second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland."  There  is 
an  able  view  of  Hutcheson*s  philosophy  in  Cousin,  Sistoire  de  la  Philoeophie,  I.  s^ne, 
vol.  iy.  pp.  81  seq. ;  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising 
Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from'  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  Maehin- 
tosA,  by  his  Son,  toI.  i.  p.  384.     Compare  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Hurd,  pp.  37,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2  Tolumes. 
Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  in  1763  on  the  origin  of  language  Tin  JRehoWs 
Literary  lUustraiions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  toI.  iii.  pp.  615, 616),  which  exhibits, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  acomprehensiye  comparison  of  different  languages.  Pr. 
Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  *^  Attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  Arnolds  Miseellaneout 
Works,  p.  886.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to 
the  inductive  natural  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  really  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded 
Dy  a  judicious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in 
.he  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

^  See,  for  Instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  conceminji 
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entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes  the  laws  of 
wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  nor  from  statistical 
statements,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  selfishness;  thus  mak« 
ing  a  deductive  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the 
whole  set  of  economical  facts.*®  The  illustrations  with  which 
his  great  book  abounds  are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they 
are  subsequent  to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential, 
would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To 
give  another  instance :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound  economi- 
cal inquiries  are  essentially  aprioriy  and  might  have  been  written 
without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and  finance 
from  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have 
been  generalized.^^  TimSytoOymhisNaturai  History  of  Bdigipfij 
he  endeavoured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  religious  opinions.^^    In  the  same  way,  in  his  History 

the  human  mmd,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and 
epicycles.  HUtory  of  Astronomy^  in  Smithes  PhUotophiecd,  Etsayt^  1795, 4to,  pp.  81, 
86,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  compare  with  WnewelPt  Philotophy  of  the  Induce 
live  SeienceA,  1847,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  60,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smithes 
is  probably  little  read  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
philosophers,  H.  A.  Gomte,  in  his  Philosophie  Positive^  vol  vi.  p.  819. 

*  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method  which 
political  economists  ought  to  foUow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  (JSuayi  on  UnstttUd  Ques- 
tions of  PolUuxU  Eeofumy,  1844^  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae  (New  PrincipUe  of  Polit- 
ieal  Economy^  1834,  pp.  828-351).  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam 
Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented 
his  inferences  from  being  as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his 
subject  indnctively.  But  Mr.  MUI,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the 
deductive  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says, p.  148,  politieal  economy  is  ^'essentially  an  abstract  science,  and  its  method 
is  the  method  a  ortorj  ;^  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  "altogether 
inefficacious."  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modern  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the 
corner-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got  at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts, 
but  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who 
oppose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ; 
and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  there- 
fore the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Jones  on  the  JHstrihxdion  of  Wealthy  8vo, 
1881 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of 
method  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  817,  vol.  vi.  p.  822;  where 
it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generalized  from  statistical  feicts.  Com- 
pare vol.  xvii.  p.  116,  vol  xviii.  p.  lOT. 

*'  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which  Humo 
employed  this  method.  See  Bvrton^s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  ffimtSj  vol.  ii.  p. 
486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  J^me  had  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he 
detected  Smithes  error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price :  so  that  it  now 
appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is 
concerned ;  though  Ricardo  has  the  merit  of  proving  it. 

"  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  iUustrations ;  as  any  one  will  seb 
irhe  will  read  7%s  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  Hvme^s  Philos,  Works,  Edinb. 
1826,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435  513.    I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
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of  England^  instead  of  first  collecting  the  evidence^  and  tlien 
drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began  by  assuming  that  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  government  must  have 
followed  a  certain  order^  and  he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the 
facts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted,*'  These  dif- 
ferent writers,  though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the 
subjects  they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance  of 
this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the  national  civiliza* 
tion,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and 
more  empirical,  character  of  English  literature.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  merely  to  state  what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may 
add,  that  the  deductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those 
eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  by 
Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into  thermotics  by  Black 
and  Leslie  ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker, 
and  by  Charles  Bell;  into  pathology  by  Cullen;  into  therapeutics 
by  Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
results  of  permanent  value.     For  by  studying  different  principles 

between  tbe  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  tbe  religious  stages  of 
Oomte'i  FhUoaophU  Positive  ;  for  Hume^s  early  form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  tho 
same  as  M.  Oomte^s  fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism 
subsequently  arose,  as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Luman  mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  GreecSf  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p. 
22.  The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry,  was 
held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many  modems,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {BridgevoaJter  Treatise,  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself 
with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from  Wetrburton  to  Hiard,  pw  239. 
Compare  ThirltoalPs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  183,  Lond.  1886,  with  the  ^'einige 
Funken  des  Monotheismus^*  of  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  £anfs  Werk*^ 
voL  ii.  p.  455. 

**  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ;  so  that,  as  M. 
Bchlosaer  {History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  **  History  with 
Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  his 
philosophy,"  &c.  Considering  how  Uttle  is  known  of  the  principles  which  govern 
social  and  political  changes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the 
application  of  this  method ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the 
object  of  his  History  was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  iUustrote  them;  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  tbe  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
bis  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed.  1  believe  that  in  this  respect,  ht 
Was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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in  tboBe  countries  where  they  have  been  most  developed,  the  laws 
of  the  principles  will  be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had 
studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And, 
inasmuch  as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some  resources 
like  those  which  1  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  history  of 
England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  na- 
tional progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil  But  the  mere  fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  thiit 
means,  been  preserved  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
rife-  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend 
on  the  regularity  with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on 
the  harmony  with  which  they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too 
active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is, 
that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be 
best  ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  com- 
plete, we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate 
element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  different  principles  has  been  longest 
maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it 
has  been  most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  develop- 
ment, the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study  of  history. 
Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our 
way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary  points,  which  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  allude,  are  Beligion,  Literature,  and  Government : 
three  topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs.  That  this  opin- 
ion is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  present 
work ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  some  understand- 
ing respecting  it,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence, 
which  thede  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  literature,  and  their 
government  would  be.  not  the  causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the 
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effects  of  it.     Out  of  a  certain  condition  of  society,  certain 
suits  naturally  follow.     Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tain 
pered  with  by  some  external  agency  ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason 
and  to  doubt,  should  ever  embrace  a  rehgion  of  which  tlie  glaring 
absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.     There  are  many 

m 

instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  btit  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily  adopting  a  retrogressive 
religion ;  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  country 
ameliorating  its  religion.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  re- 
ligion is  favorable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavorable  to  it. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no  peo- 
ple will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad.  Until  their  reason 
tells  them  so  ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowl- 
edge stationary,  the  discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  country 
that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance,  will  always  remain  in  its  old 
religion.  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very  ig- 
norant people  will,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards 
a  religion  full  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumer- 
able gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting, 
will  require  a  religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that 
taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  aay, 
that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance  ;  and 
that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  ? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one 
which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  after- 
wards is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  reafion 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any 
period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  markecL 
When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeply  rooted, 
some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock, 
as  that  a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innumerable  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  been,  and  still  are,  attempting  to  propagate  their 
own  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By 
Hrenuous  and  unremit'tinc;  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises^ 
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and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  persuaded 
savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoever  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent 
travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and 
that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.     They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.     They 
may  baptise  their  children  ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament ;  they 
may  flock  to  the  church.    All  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as 
far  removed  fi-om  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  their  former  idols.     The  rites  and  forms  of  a  re- 
ligion lie  on  the  surface ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly 
learned,  easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.     It  is  this  deeper  and  inward  change 
which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can  never  experience 
while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the  brutes 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.     Kemove  the  ignorance,  and  then 
the  religion  may  enter.     This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ulti- 
mate benefit  can  be  effected.     After  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently 
assert,  that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few 
instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the  savage  with  habits  of  thought, 
and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stim* 
ulus,  he  could  never  have  understood,** 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  religion  of  mankind  is.  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not 
the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things  upon  a  small  scale,  or 
taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short  and  special 

^  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  Bome  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth 
attendiug  to :  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  lea  J^uites  p^n^tr^rent  dans  la  Chiue  pour  y  pru- 
cher  r^rangile.  Us  ne  tard^rent  pas  &  3*apperceToir  qu'un  des  moyens  les  plus  efficacea 
pour  s'y  maintenir,  en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  ciel  aroit  marqu6  pour  ^lairer  ce 
Taste  empire,  4toit  d^etaler  des  connoissances  astronomiques.**  Montuda^  Histoirt 
de$  Mathematiquti^  toI.  i.  p.  468 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  586,  587.  CuTier  delicately 
hints  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery:  **n  se  souvenait  que  T^poque  o^ 
le  christianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  ou  ses  minbtres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  ou  Hs  portaient  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumieres  des  lettres, 
en  m6me  temps  que  les  y^rit^s  de  hi  religion,  et  oCk  lis  formaient  a  la  fois  dans  leu 
nations  Tordre  le  plus  dminent  et  le  plus  6clair4.**  Cuvier^  Eloge*  Hutorigvetj  vol. 
iii.  p.  170.  Even  Southey  {Bittory  of  Brazil^  vol.  ii.  p.  878)  says:  *' Missionaries 
have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  their  converts ;  and  they  must  always 
compUun  of  it,  tUl  they  discover  that  some  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  con- 
version  or  at  least  accompany  it.*'  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  HalketVt  NoUs  on 
tht  North  AfMrican  Indiang^  pp.  852,  868 ;  and  Combe's  North  America,  toL  I.  p^ 
250,  ToL  ii.  p.  358. 
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period,  circumstances  will  occasionally  occur  which  disturb  thii 
general  order,  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And 
this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which  regulate 
individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or  their  energy,  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regolaU 
large  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  still  unknown,  there  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mai^ 
kind,  and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we  look 
into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the  origin  of  a 
new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which 
the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  tk* 
people  among  whom  it  is  propagated.  If  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  pres- 
ent service,  but  must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  arv 
ripe  for  its  reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  mai^ 
tyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death,  because  they 
knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because  society  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  &w 
generations  pass  away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period,  when 
these  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  tacts  ;  and  a 
little  later,  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  neces^ry,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how  they 
could  ,ev^g,nave  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
huma^^  ^md  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. If,  however,  by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial^  meaois 
this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then 
the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  receivei 
For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same  ;  their 
ultimate  recognition  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed, 
history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  tht 
noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  ig- 
norant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught 
to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogethei 
inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  jtt  j 
emerged  from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise 
their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barba- 
rians, they  craved  after  a  leligion  which  would  feed  their  credii- 
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lity  with  incessant  wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting 
the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until 
they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance  ;  and  this  it 
is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  recurring.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  severe  and  unremitting  punishments,  they,  at 
every  opportunity,  abandoned  that  pure  theism  which  their 
minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  supersti- 
tions which  they  could  more  easily  understand, — ^into  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now, 
and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  ?  Not  because  their  religious  feelings  are 
more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often  excited. 
So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations  ; 
they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have 
been  moved.  They  are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  grati- 
tude. They  no  longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in 
their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  became 
idolaters  in  their  practice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were 
in  that  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct. To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent 
change  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilizati^,  began  to 
abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising  the\  d  worship 
of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their  miil^iko  that 
steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of 
a  people  and  their  knowledge;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so 
far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  activity  should  precede 
religious  improvement.  If  we  require  further  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  The 
Bomans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race  ;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people.  Polythe- 
ism was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that  they 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few, 
ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion,  falling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable 
doctrines.  And  when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by 
fresh  immigrations,  the  invaders,  whc  were  even  more  barbarous 
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than  the  Bomans^  hrought  with  them  those  supentitions  wLich 
were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon  the  materials 
arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkahle.  For  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had 
rec^ved  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  bad  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found 
that  society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is 
inevitable ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one 
form,  will  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity 
taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  49tep,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated  belief. 
What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  dimin 
ished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel.  The  new  religion 
was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adoration  of  idols  was 
succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele;^  Pagan  ceremonies 
were  established  in  Christian  churches;  not  only  tbe  mummeiies 
of  idolatry,  but  likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhiUted  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features 
were  Tost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether 
destroyed,'* 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged 
from  those  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most 
civiliz^  <;ountries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  o£^^  Indeed, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  even  the  beginning  of  a  reform, 
until  the  European  intellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  trouk  ita 
lethargy.  The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made 
them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  2')th  of  March,  which  is  noir 
called  Lady-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  called  Hilaria, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Gybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  BlufWt  Vesii^  cf 
Ancient  Manners,  8vo,  1823,  pp.  61-55,  with  HampsofCe  Medii  (Evi  JKaUndarivm, 
8vo,  1841,  vol  i.  pp.  66,  177. 

*  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  Middlet<ytCs  Letter 
from,  Rome,  and  Prietdletfe  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ;  the  former 
work  being  chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones. 
BlwWs  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading ;  but  is  very  inferior  to 
the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is  conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

"  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  forma 
an  argument  againel  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen  has  made  between 
the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language ;  alterations  in  a  religion  being,  as  ha 
supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  'Jiose  in  a  language.  £unssn*s  £gt{pt,  toL  L  pp^ 
B68, 869. 
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tnired.  Tbe  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased,  until,  in 
the  eixteenifa  century,  it  broke  out  into  that  great  event  which 
is  well  called  the  Beformation,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  modem  history.  But  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fact, 
that  ibr  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  Europe,  it  fidled  to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was 
cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be 
superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to 
receive.'* 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh  evidence 
of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people, 
unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture.  The  influence  exercised 
by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with  Catholicism,  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the 
Protestant  religion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark 
Ages  bear  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men 
were  credulous  and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the  six* 
teenth  century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though  still  con- 
siderable, were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  :  a 
religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry ;  a  religion  less  ^1  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols ;  a  religion  of  whicn  the 
ceremonies  were  less  frequent,  and  less  burdensome  ;  a  religion 
which  should  discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy, 
and  those  other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  establifihment  of  Protestantism ;  a 
mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  as 
is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  K  this  great  movement  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition, 
and  established  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ', 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always, 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  thought 

**  It  was  necessaiy,  says  M.  Maurj,  that  tbe  church  "  ae  rapproch&t  davantage  de 
Tesprit  grottier,  inculte,  igDorant  da  barbare.*'  Maury^  lAgendM  PieuBti  du  Moyen 
Age,  p.  101.  An  exactly  BunUar  process  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas 
are  to  the  Yedas  what  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  Kew  Testament.  Compare 
SlpMntione'a  Hisivry  of  India,  pp.  87,  88,  98 ;  WUsorCt  Preface  to  the  Viehnu  Pw- 
rofia,  p.  Tii. ;  and  Traneaetion*  of  Bombay  Society,  toL  i.  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max 
Muller  well  expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  **  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  my* 
thology.*^  MiUeron  the  jMnguageeof  India,  luBeporteof  Briiiah  Aesociation  fat 
1847,  p.  824. 
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it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  tiie  people; 
and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  ther 
in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  heresy,  and  thu? 
arrested  the  natural  development  of  the  age.  This  interference 
was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  rulers  lespecting  the  proper  limits 
of  their  functions :  but  the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religioufi 
massacres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  form  of  worship 
which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle  was,  however. 
formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
religious  contests  were  brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different 
countries  settled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the 
essential  points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altei^  ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made  war  npon 
another  on  account  of  its  religion  ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic 
countries  having,  during  the  same  period,  remained  Catholic,  all 
the  great  Protestant  ones  remained  Protestant. 

.  !^rom  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  European  coun* 
tries,  the  religious  development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order, 
but  has  been  artificially  forced  into  an  unnatural  one.  According 
to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be 
Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the 
avert^e  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  so  that  many  per- 
sons  have  been  led  into  the  singular  ertor,  of  ascribing  aU  mod- 
em  enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlook- 
ing the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlightenment  had  begun, 
Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affiiirs,  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improvement. 
And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the  poUtical  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being 
themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  thig 
stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and.  as  it  appears  to 
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me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  bat  Lave  left 
the  national  establishments  as  they  found  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Protestant  ones  Protestant,  the  Catholic  ones  Catholic. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  national  religion  professed  by  any  country 
at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present 
civilization  of  the  country ;  because  the  circumstanced  which 
fixed  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains 
endowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus 
wliich  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  consequences,  we  sec  some 
results  which  are  highly  instructive.  For  many  countries  owing 
their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to 
the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which,  according 
to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than  the 
Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries 
which  profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from 
this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious  qual- 
ities as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they  are  more  free 
from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  aM  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ; 
but  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  Scotland  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition, 
and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than 
there  is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,^*  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ;  but  which  is  doubly  dis- 
graceful when  proceeding  from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their 
religion  on  the  right  of  private  judgment." 

■•  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1619;  and,  in  161^7, 
the  principles  of  the  Kefocmation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  chnrch. 
Oeijer'a  Histcry  of  the  Swedes^  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119;  MoiheinCt  JSeelenastical 
BistorVf  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Crichton  and  WheatorCs  Hitiory  of  Scandinavia^  vol.  i.  pp. 
899,  400.  The  apostasy  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  De  Thou  {BUtoire  Univ.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  812)  says,  in  1598,  "II  y  avoit  d6j&  si  long-tems  que  ce  culte  dtoit  6tabli  en 
Bu^de,  qu*il  iioit  comme  impossible  ^e  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  lesi 
seigneurs,  quelqa*un  qui  se  souvlnt  d^avoir  vu  dans  ce  roTaumc  Texercice  public  de 
la  religion  catholique.** 

**  On  the  state  of  things  in  1888,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details 
to  Laing't  Sweden^  London,  8vo.  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant, 
truly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  "  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands 
of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a 
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These  things  show,  what  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  a  wider 
induction,  that  when,  from  speoial,  or  as  they  are  called,  acci- 
dental, causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  legitimate  effect.**  The  su- 
periority of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminu- 
tion of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe 
teaches  us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferi- 
or people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,— are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more 
superstitious.  This  being  the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that 
they  have  a  religion  better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them 
little,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient 
attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and  read  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Assemblies 
and  Consistories,  will  see  how  little  the  country  has  benefited 
by  its  reUgion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  in- 
tolerant spirit  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France 
to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accompa- 
nied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions,  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

Roman-catholic  church."  Laing^B  Sioedeny  p.  324.  In  the  seventeenth  centnrj,  it 
was  ordered  hj  the  Swedish  charch,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  goTernment, 
that  ^  if  any  Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  lose  all  right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  ....  II 
any  bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  ban- 
ished." BurtofCi  Diary,  toI.  iii.  p.  887,  8vo,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Sweden.  See  OrichtatCa  Huicry  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  820.  See 
also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  WhiUlocke^B  Journal  of  the  Stoedish  £tnba$9y,  vol.  L 
pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

*'  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  pro> 
fessed  Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  their  intel- 
lect, they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they,  therefore,  corrupted  it,  ami, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  Bruce  of  them  are  well  known ;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them 
in  1839,  says:  *' Nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  thi^ 
unhappy  nation.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and 
is  a  mass  of  rites  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.*'  ICrajTs  Journal 
at  Ankobar,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  voL  x.  p.  488 ;  see  also  voL  xiv.  p. 
13;  and  for  a  similar  state  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quiche 
Indians,  in  Stephene'a  Central  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Squier'e  CVn- 
iral  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  822,  823,  with  HalketVe  North- American,  Indiana,  pp.  29, 
212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  see 
7\ickey'»  Erudition  to  tlie  Zaire,  pp.  79,  80,  166. 
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The  Bimple  &ct  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  worse 
than  themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better  than  them- 
selves. The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill-suited  to  Catholicism, 
as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill-suited  to  Protestantism.  In 
these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are 
overpowered  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  na- 
tional fadth  is,  in  the  most  imjwrtant  points,  altogether  inopera- 
tiye,  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish  are  the 
attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion,  which,  if  suited 
to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them, 
will  work  no  good  I 

If  the  reiser  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  argu- 
mentSy  he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze  with  equal 
minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely,  Literature. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,"  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 
state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is 
registered;  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men  may  of  course 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age*  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 
usfiftdness  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.** 
When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  influence, 
the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  an- 
cient world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of 
the  people  and  the  refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether 
impassable  ;^*  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks 

**  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger  sense, 
induding  every  thing  which  ii  written— "  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primanr 
sense  of,  an  appHcation  of  letters  to  the  records  of  &cts  or  opinions."  Mur^$ 
Hutary  of  ths  JUUraiwr$  of  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  50. 

■•  Compare  ToequevilU,  Dhnocratie  en  Amhique^  vol  ii.  p.  180,  with  some  ad- 
mirable remaiics  on  the  J3ophists  in  OnfteU  History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  481.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  teaming  respeeting  the  history  of  opinions  is  well  known,  says, 
**  Precisely  m  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  bis 
works  will  be  neglected."  ffamiltorCa  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  186.  Thus 
too.  In  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds  ( J^bwr^A  Disecwrse,  in  Works,  vol. 
L  p.  868)  says,  "  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who 
solicits  the  one,  most  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

**  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  H.  Keander  well  terms  it,  ^*  aristo* 
cratw  spirit  of  antiquity."  Neandsr's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol 
ii.  p.  31.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  wnters  who  use  the  word  'democracy 
kwsely ;  forgetting  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  com- 
mon, while  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  pre  v. 
tlimce  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages; 
VOL.  I. — 13 
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laid  Bomans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  thej 
for  a  short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  in  Gennany,  where  the  most  valnabk 
part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  produces  no  effect  on  the 
national  civilization.  The  truth  is,  that  although  Europe  has 
received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
what  the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved. 
Knowledge  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written ;  and  the 
only  use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons 
of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up,  and  from  which,  when  required, 
they  can  be  quickly  drawn.  But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner, 
who  on  that  account  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy  the 
treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure 
is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literair 
men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear  too  little  of  the 
necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  splendid  literature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of 
knowledge, — ^for  that  is  impossible, — ^but  to  misunderstand  what 
that  is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Beal  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  in  an  acqnaint'- 
ance  with  physical  and  mental  laws.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come,  when  all  these  laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value 
of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates 
either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws 
may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  educationis  to  accelerate  this 
great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of 
men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they  possess.     Towards 

Ritter'a  History  of  Ancient  PhUonophy^  toL  i.  p.  388,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17 ;  Tennenumn^ 
Oeaehichte  der  PhUoBophie,  vol.  it  pp.  200,  205,  220 ;  Beatut^re^  Hittoire  Oritiq%n 
de  Mantchie,  toL  ii.  p.  41 ;  Matter^  Aistoire  du  Gnostieisne^  toI.  L  p.  13,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
B3,  870 ;  Sprengely  Mistoire  de  la  Medeeine^  vol.  i.  p.  250 ;  Orote't  History  of  Gruet^ 
vol.  L  p.  661,  vol.  iv.  p.  544;  Thirlmiirs  History  of  Oreect,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  voL  ri.  pi 
95;  WarhvTton^s  T^or^«,  vol.  vii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to.  1788;  Skarpe's  History  oj 
Eyypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174:  CvdtooriKs  Intellect.  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  365,  44;^  vol 
iii.  p.  20. 
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this  purpose,  literature^  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary,  is  highly  useful 
But  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  literature  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subservient  to  the  means.     It  is  because  this  is 
done,  that  we  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men, 
the  progress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
tbe  activity  of  their  education.     We  often  find  them  burdened 
by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has 
rendered  more  inveterate."    For  literature,  being  the  depository 
of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
also  of  absurdities.     The  benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived 
from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  literature 
itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied,  and  the  judg* 
ment  with  which  it  is  selected.    These  are  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions of  success  ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  the  books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite 
unimportant.    Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  fa- 
vour ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  effect 
of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  the  materials  which  may  cor- 
roborate old  erroFB,  and  confirm  old  superstitions.    In  our  time 
such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
men  whose  erudition  miniBters  to  their  ignorance,  and  who,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know.     There  have  been  states 
of  society  in  which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  litera- 
ture has  dome  far  more  harm  than  good.     Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  in  aU  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their 
meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical  language.     The  remaining  part 
of  society  was,  during  these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading   ignorance.      Under  these    circumstances,  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which 
encouraged  and  strengthened  their   superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers.     From 
these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  &bles,  of 
which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally  composed.** 

"  Locke  has  ooticed  this  "  learned  ignorance/^  for  which  many  men  are  remarka* 
ble.  See  a  fine  ]>a88age  in  the  Ettay  on  Human  Underttandmg^  book  iiL  chap.  x.  in 
Lockt^t  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  Conduct  of  the  Understand* 
ing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  850,  364,  865,  and  in  his  Thauffhts  on  Sducation,  vol.  viii.  pp.  84-87. 
If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive,  what  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  great 
universities  and  public  schools,  where  innumerable  things  are  still  t-aught  which  no 
6ne  is  concerned  to  understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember. 
Compare  Condoreet,  Vie  de  Tktrgot^  pp.  265,  256  note. 

"  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject  fmr  in* 
4uiry.     Ko  one,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up;  but  M.  GuK 
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These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  rained 
as  solid  and  important  truths.     The  more  the  litetatnre  waa 
read,  the  more  the  stories  were .  believed  ;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance.'^     And  I  enter- 
tain no  donbt,  that  if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centaries^  whid 
were  the  worst  part  of  that   period,'^  all  knowledge    of  tk 
alphabet  had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longter 
read  the  books  in  which  thej  delighted,  the  subsequent  progresE 
of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  really  was.     ¥& 
when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  cr&> 
dulity  which  tiie  literature  had  fostered.    It  was  not  that  better 
books  were  wanting,  but  it  was  that  the  relish  for  snch  hooks 
was  extinct.     There  was  the  literature  of  Greece  and   Kome. 
which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  ocoasitmaUy  looked 
into  and  copied.     But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as 
they  ?     So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writes, 
thej  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquirieB.     At  the  first  glunpse 
of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.    They  never  tttmed  the 
leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running  ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  im- 
bibing any  of  his  opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a 
deadly  sin.     The  result  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  snbsti'* 
tuted  those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and  prolonged 
the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  saperati- 
tion  in  a  written  and  accessible  ferm,  thus  perpetuating  its  influ' 
ence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understanding  even  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed 
by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the  literature  is  to  be 
read.     In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages,  there  was  a 

zot  haa  mado  an  estimate  that  the  Bollandist  collection  contains  more  than  twentj- 
five  thousand  lives  of  saints:  **d.  en  juger  par  approximation,  lis  contiennent  plus 
de  25,000  Ties  de  saints.'*  ChUzoty  JaUtoire  cU  la  OivUisaium  m  France^  toL  ii.  p. 
82.  It  is  said  (ZedwieMt  AfUiguUiea  of  Ireland^  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Pfttrick  aloae, 
there  were  sixty-six  biographers  before  Joceline. 

'^  For,  as  liapiaee  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  "  C^est  4  rinfluence  de  Topinion  de  oeux  que  to 
multitude  juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  &  qui  elle  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  conflanoe  em 
les  plus  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qui,  dam 
les  temps  d'ignorance,  ont  convert  la.  face  du  monde."  BomUayd^  PkUo9ophU  Mi^ 
icaU,  p.  218. 

"  M.  Quizot  {Oivili$ation  en  France^  vol.  iL  pp.  l*?!,  172)  tUnks  that,  on  tht 
whole,  the  seventh  was  even  wone  tbtn  the  eighUi ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ehoose  bf^ 
Iween  them. 
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literatufe  in  which  valuahle  materialB  were  to  be  found^  hut 
th^re  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them.     During  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  Latin  language  was  a  vemacnlar  dialect  ;^* 
and,  if  men  bad  ohoeen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin 
authors.    But  to  do  this,  thej  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  iirom  tiiat  in  which  they  actuaUy  lived-     They, 
like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the  standard  commonly 
received  in  their  own  age  ;  and,  according  to  their  standard,  the 
droes  was  better  than  the  gold.    They,  therefore,  rejected  the 
gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dross.    What  took  place  then  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.    Every  literature  contains  some*- 
thing  that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false  ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is 
discriminated  from  the  fiilsehood.    New  ideas,  and  new  discove- 
ries, possess  prospectively  an  importance  difficult  to  exaggerate; 
but  until  the  ideas  are  received,  and  the  discoveries  ^opted, 
they  exercise  no  influence,  and,  therefore,  work  no  good.     No 
literature  can  ever  benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state 
of  {oeliminary  preparation.    In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.    If  the  religion  and  the  literature 
of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be  usieless,  be- 
cause the  Hteiature  will  be  neglected,  and  the  religion  will  be 
disobeyed.    In  such  oases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and 
the  purest  doctrines  despised.     The  works  Ml  into  oblivion;  the 
faith  is  corrupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  evils  of  society  have'been  palliated  by  legislative  reme- 
dies. To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original  souroes, 
this  notion  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
refute  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theo- 
ries which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.  In  the  .first 
place,  we  have  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
country  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its 
traditions,  and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best, 
only  the  creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  prepress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This  may 
be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also  by  a 

••  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks  are 
Indiciously  stated  in  Herder'a  Ideen  zur  Gtsehichze  der  IfensehAeitf  voL  it.  pp.  202, 
iS03.  The  tiemarics  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  (o  a  later  period.  SUw 
•r^sPVUMophv  of  the  Mind,  voL  UL  pp.  110,  111. 
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practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history  can  verify  for 
tiimself.  No  great  political  improvement,  no  great  reform^  either 
legislative  or  executive,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any  countrr 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably 
been  bold  and  able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it, 
and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is 
done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue  to  uphold 
the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances 
are  &vourable,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  Btrongy  that 
the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way;  and,  the  reform  being  ac- 
complished, the  people  are  expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  d 
their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  political  improvement,  must  be  weU  known  to  whoever 
ha^  studied  the  law-books  of  different  countries  inconneadon  with 
the  previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  work;  bat, 
by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and^  in- 
deed, the  necessity,  of  their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every 
one  of  tolerable  indformation;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how 
it  was  brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  yeised 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Farliliment;  while  others,  attempting  to  look  a 
little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  and  the  consequent  pressure  put  upon  (9-oTem* 
ment.  But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different  stages 
through  which  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find, 
that  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  of  that 
march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had  begun  nearly 
a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I 
shall  examine  on  another  occasion;  at  present  it  is  enough  t^ 
say,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absurdity  of  protective  restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every 
man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  them.  From  this  moment^  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency, 
but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed 
the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  fevoured  the 
laws.  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.  The 
merit  of  the  League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  ol 
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the  Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  members  both  of  Leagae  and  Legislature  could  at  best  only 
alightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  knowledge  rendered  inevita- 
ble. If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  they  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe 
for  their  labours.  They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which 
began  long  before  any  of  them  were  bom;  and  the  utmost  they 
could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from  their 
masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend 
themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  preached  firom  the  hustings,  and  disseminated  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and 
were  gradually  doijig  their  work;  encroachiug  upon  old  errors, 
and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream:  they  aided  what  it  would  have  been 
impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or 
grudging  praise  of  the  services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter  was  still  immense ;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established 
for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as  solid  as  those  on 
which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last 
moment  strenuously  resisted;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people 
were  determined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the 
facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed,  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  us  alL  For  it  was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and 
posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great  measure,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Beform  Bill,  is  by  fiir  the  most  important 
ever  passed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  the  Beform  Bill, 
t;xtorted  fix>m  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without;  that  it 
was  conceded,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear;  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  Uves  in  opposing  what 
they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history  of  these 
events;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those  im- 
provements which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the 
history  of  modem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civili* 
zation  to  measures  originated  by  European  governments.  This 
IS,  that  every  great  .reform  which  has  been  effected,  has  consist- 
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ed,  not  in  doing  Bomething  new,  but  in  undoing  somethiDg  dl 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  en- 
actments destructive  of  preceding  legislation ;  and  the  best  lavs 
^hich  have  been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  fermer 
laws  were  repealed.     In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  coin- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  natural  freedom.     When  this  great  reform  wbs  ac- 
complished, the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on   the  same 
footing  as  if  legislators  had  neyer  interfered  at  alL     Preciaelj 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  leading  impiovenieiit 
in  modem  legislation,  namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecu- 
tion.    This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  thoogh,  tmfor- 
tunately,  it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilised  coun- 
tries.    But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this  :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps,  and  undoiie 
their  own  work.     If  we  examine  the  policy  of  the  most  bunane 
and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  ocmrBe 
they  have  pursued.     The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  XDoden 
legislation  is,  to  restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  froan 
which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankuKL 
But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers,  we 
owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class.    For  sinoe  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation  are  those  wfaidi  sub- 
vert preceding  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good 
cannot  be  on  their  side.    It  is  clear,  that  the  prepress  of  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjectfl^ 
have  done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  poliby,  and  thus 
restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained, 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the  coarse  which 
the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  in* 
terfered,  and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference  has  produced, 
are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civil- 
ization could  advance,  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstaclea 
In  some  of  the  European  countries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  fact, 
proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped. 
Even  in  England,  where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evil, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     To  sum  up  these  evils,  would  bfl 
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to  write  a  history  of  EngKsh  legislation  ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  necessaiy  enactments 
respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  neariy  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
amiss.  Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  ad- 
mit of  controversy,  it  is  certoin  that  all  the  most  important  in- 
terests have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lators to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of  modem  civilization, 
there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  trade,  the  spread  of  which 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  But  every  European  gov- 
ernment which  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted 
as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take  its 
own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been  carried,  that  the  com- 
mercial refomis  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischiev- 
ous and  intrusive  legislation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this 
subject,  and  too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marveUous 
to  contemplate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce.  Indeed,  a 
very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely  studied  this  subject,  has 
recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smugglic^,  trade 
could  not  have  been  conducted,  but  must  have  periled,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  interference.^^  However  paradoxical 
this  assertion  may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  whidi  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment, 
the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on  importation,  and 
duties  on  exportation ;  bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and 
taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative  one  ;  this  branch  of  industry 
forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article 
of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
oolonies,  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not 
sold  again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  regulate 
wages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  profits  ;  laws 

^  "  (Test  i  la  cohtrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n^avoir  pas  p6ri  sous  rinflaenc« 
lu  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  co  regime  co^damnait  les  peuples  4  s^approvision 
Dcr  aux  sources  les  plus  6Ioign6es,  la  contrebande  rapprochait  les  distances,  abais- 
Eait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  1  action  funeste  dcs  monopoles.**    Blanquif  Histmrt  d$ 
^£coHwni6  Politique  en  Muropey  Paris,  1845,  toI.  ii.  pp.  25,  26. 
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to  regulate  the^interest  of  money ;  custom-house  arrangements  of 
the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by  a  complicated  scheme^  whicL 
was  well  called  the  sliding  scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  inge- 
nuity, that  the  duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article^  and 
no  man  could  calculate  beforehand  what  be  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  was 
added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consamers  and 
producers.    The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as  to  double  and  often  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  production.  A  system  was  organized,  and  atiictl? 
enforced,  of  interference  with  markets,  interference  with  manufiKv 
tories,  interference  with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops. 
The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  busmess  was  to  inspect  nearly  every 
process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  find  tax 
every  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme height,  a  large  part  of  all  this  was  by  way  of  protectioD: 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the  incon- 
venience suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to 
the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  re- 
mains behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  e^  which  this  system 
produced.  The  first  inevitable  consequence  was,  that,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their 
ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  oi 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ;  intro- 
duced into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown ;  caused 
the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates 
with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries,  which  were  the 
natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.^'    The  innomer- 

*^  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  made  **all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws,  or  even  in  dUffuise  to  evade  them,  felon j  without  benefit  of  clergr/ 
Blaekstone^e  CotnmerUaries,  toL  iv.  p.  155.  Townsend,  who  travelled  through  France 
in  1786,  says,  that  whenever  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  ^'soroe  of 
them  are  hanged,  some  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive." 
Tatansend's  Spain,  vol  i.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French 
laws  against  smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  7\ieker*9  Life  of  Jefferwti, 
ToL  1.  pp.  218,  214,  with  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

^  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  foUowing  account  is  given  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  France  so  Ute  as  the  year  1824:  **  While  this  was  going 
forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged, 
with  much  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast 
lystem  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  post  a  scries  of  custom-houses.     Tn  both 
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able  crimes  arising  from  this/'  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
European  governments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The 
offences  were  caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  ai'6 
repealed,  the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  advanced 
by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we 
owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  criminals,  at  length  retraces  its  steps ;  and,  though  it 
thus  puts  an  end  to  the  crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts 
bad  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not  affect  the 
real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  organized  gov- 
ernment. In  all  countries,  a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of 
framing  laws,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the  historian  is 
bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at 
each  step,  has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising 
power  has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it. 
To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public 
health,  are  the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render 
to  the  interests  of  civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  im* 
mense  value,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by 
them  ci\ilization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerat- 
ed. All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And  that 
this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused,  and  as  an  in- 
creasing experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life  ;  just  in  the  same 

roun tries,  there  was  an  utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions. Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system ;  dranlcenness  accom- 
panied it ;  contempt  for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
it ;  and  it  was  crowned  with  murder."  Martineau^s  History  of  England  during 
Thirty  Tears  Peaee^  vol.  i.  p.  341,  8vo.  1849. 

**  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  former!} 
carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  siee  Parliamtni 
ary  Hittary,  vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247,  1290,  1845,  vol.  x.  pp.  394,  406,  630,  632,  vol.  xi. 
p.  985.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  comp^ire  Tomline^B  Life  of 
PiU,  vol.  l  p..  869:  see  also  Sinclair' e  History  of  the  Public  Jievenue^  vol.  iii.  p.  282; 
Otter's  lAfe  of  Clarke,  vol  i.  p.  391.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M. 
Lemontey  says,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  **  la  contrebande  devenait  uuo 
profession  ouvertCi  et  des  compagnies  de  cavalerie  d^sert^rent  tout  entieres  leur  6ten- 
dards  ponr  suivre  centre  le  fiac  cette  guerre  populaire."  Lemontey,  Essai  sur  VEta^ 
Uisternent  monarekique  de  Louis  XIV,  p.  480.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
bi  1786,  *'  more  than  1600  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees."  Townsend s  Jowmty  tkrough 
^pain,  voL  L  p.  84. 
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f)roportion  are  men  inBisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  i>roleciiTe 
aws,  the  enactment  of  which  waB  deemed  by  politiciana  to  he 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in  favour  rf 
civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether  negative  ;  and 
seeing,  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more  than  negative,  they 
become  injurious, — it  clearly  follows,  that  all  speculations  must 
be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  but  on  &cts  which  might  be  multi* 
plied  from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  government 
has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and  has  done  thi§ 
nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  pnv 
tective  policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  in- 
creasing  crime,  have  just  been  noticed;  and  to  these  inBtances, 
innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies, every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The 
mischief  this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  con- 
sequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
creaae  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profes- 
sion of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  Ihe  ease  with  in- 
dividuals, it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant  temptation.  And  when  the 
temptation  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, they  are  too  oflen  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions, 
and  abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by 
which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this 
step  is  a  hypocrite  ;  and  every  government  which  encourages 
this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  hypocrisy  and  a  creator 
of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of 
old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny  his  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  system,  the  increase  of 
perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  Forl^isla- 
tors,  plainly  seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
lelied  upon,  have  met  the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  pre* 
cautions  ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeat- 
ed oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  tbv 
new  converts.     Tt  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others. 
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which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  anil  in  every  direo* 
tion.    In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced  to  swear 
about  matters  which  he  cannot  nnderstand,  and  which  far  riper 
Ttdnds  are  unable  to  master.    If  he  afterwards  goes  into  Parlia- 
raent,  he  must  again  swear  about  his  religion;   and  at  nearly 
every  stage  of  political  life  he  must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  is  often  strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.    A  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  Deity  being  thus  nxade  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  What 
is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.    And  the  best  observers  of 
!Englifih  society^ — observers  too  whose  characters  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions, — are  all  agreed 
on  this,  that  the  peijury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of 
which  government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that 
it  has  become  a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished 
the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  n^uially  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.^^ 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the 
hidden  coiruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the 
ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers,  is  indeed  a  painM  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametiicaUy  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.  We 
have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  injured  in- 
dustry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged 
perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of 
money ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.    For,  since  no  prohibition,  however 

**  Archbiahop  Whately  eays,  irbat  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  nov  deny,  "li 
Oaths  were  aboliBhedr— 4ea'nng  the  penalties  for  falee  witness  (no  unimportant  part 
of  our  security)  unaltered— I  am  conyinced  that,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  would  b€ 
more  trustwortny  than  it  is.*'  Whatel^n  ElenunU  of  JRhetorie,  8to,  1860,  p.  47. 
See  also  on  the  amount  of  perjury  caused  by  English  legislation,  Jerwiy  BenthamU 
Worki,  edit.  Bowtinf,  toL  iL  p.  210,  toL  y.  pp.  191-229,  464-466,  vol  vi.  pp.  814, 
815;  Orm^9  Li/eafOtoen,  p.  195;  Locke'*  Workt,  toI  ir.  p.  6;  Berkeley*  Work*, 
ToL  ii.  p.  196;  WkUtonU  Mtnwire,  pp^  88,  411-418;  HamiltofCe  DitcueHons  on 
Philoiophy  mnd  XdUrature,  pp.  464,  622,  627,  628.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up: 
"  But  it  the  peijury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  petjury  oi  the 
English  UniTemties,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,"  p. 
628.  Compare  jPrie$tley't  Mermnrr,  voL  i.  p.  874 ;  and ^oJker'*  lAfr  o/&t  2h«muu 
Bernard,  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 
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Btringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and 
Bupply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow, 
and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  mean^ 
of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with  their  mutual  rights.  **  If 
the  two  parties  were  left  to  adjust  their  own  bargain  nndisttirb- 
ed^  the  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  : 
such  as  the  amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment. 
But  this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.^*  A  certaiu  risk  being  always  incnr- 
red  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very  properly,  re- 
fuses to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensated  for  the 
danger  he  is  in,  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  him.  This  com- 
pensation can  only  be  made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the 
natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk 
from  the  law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Bun>- 
pean  legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy ;  it  has  passed  laws, 
which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  : 
while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty  for  such  violation  falls 
on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  the 
legislators  interfered.  ^^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  governments  have  done 
other  things  still  more  injurious.  They  have  made  strenuous 
and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country^  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  liter- 
ary police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate  the  undoubted 

^  "  L^obseryation  rigourcuse  de  ccs  loix  seroit  destnictive  dc  toat  commerce ; 
aussi  ne  Boni-elles  pas  observto  rigoureusemcnt.**  Memoire  8ur  let  PriU  tTAtyeut^ 
wc.  xiy.,  in  €SuvrM  de  Turaot^  toI.  y.  pp.  278,  279.  Compare  Jiieardo^t  Worke,  ppu 
178,  179,  with  Condorcet,  Vic  de  Tutrpoty  pp.  68,  64,  228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regulations 
against  usuij;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be 
buried :  **  Quia  in  omnibus  fer^  locis  crimen  usurarum  involuit ;  ut  mult!  negotils 
pnetermissis  quasi  hcitd  usuras  exerceant ;  et  qualiter  ntriusque  testamenti  pagiua 
condemnetur,  non  attendunt :  ide6  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifesti  nee  md  com- 
munionem  recipiantur  altaris,  nee  Christian&m,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decesserint,  ao 
cipiant  sepulturam,  sed  nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat.**  Hog,  de  Howd, 
Annal.  in  Rerum  Anglicarvm  Scriptcree  poet  Bedam,  p.  886,  Lend.  1696,  folio.  In 
Spain,  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usury.  See  lUcrente,  Hietoire  de  T/ii- 
yuMt^f  on,  vol.  i.  p.  839.     Compare  Ledwich^e  Antiquitiee  of  Ireland^  p.  188. 

*^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in  so  com- 
plete and  exhaustire  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his 
admirable  **  Letters.^*  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  discussed,  and  that  very  im- 
perfectly, in  Hei/'e  Science  Bociale^  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  66.  On  the  necessity  of  vmry  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see  MilTe  Principles  of  PoUUcol 
wmy^  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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right  of  erery  citizen  to  lay  hie  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  very  few  countries  where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these 
extreme  steps^  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent^  hut 
equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done 
all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  diffused,  such  as  paper, 
books,  political  journals,  and  the  like,  they  have  imposed  duties 
so  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if  th«y  had  been 
the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he  can  to  increase 
the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his  contributions 
into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  penalty  infiicted  on 
him  for  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail 
which  government  extons  from  literature;  and  on  receipt  of 
which  it  accords  its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  de- 
mands. And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insuffeitible,  in 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions,  wrung  from 
every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  truly  a 
frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes 
of  profound  genius,  are  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large 
part  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle 
and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  in- 
dividuals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning 
against  the  people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects 
produced  on  European  society  by  political  legislation,  are  not 
doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader 
of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still 
acting  in  England ;  and,  in  one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  full  force.  When  put  together,  they  com- 
pose an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how, 
in  the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies  a  confident  belief, 
that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the  human 
mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  will  continue  with  accelerated 
speed.  But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  oi 
to  expect  any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort  of 
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benefit  which  coQBists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessc«s 
This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands ;  mi 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a 
boon,  the  next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the 
right  is  pertinaciously  refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  hap- 
pened ;  either  the  nation  has  retrograded  ;  or  else  the  people  have 
risen.  Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield ; 
in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  iboBd 
insurrections  and  rebellions  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
modem  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  stoir, 
the  undying  sttu^le  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully  averted. 
In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been 
so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak,  that  the  histCMry  of  legis- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberratioa^i, 
the  history  of  slow,  but  constant  concession ;  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  aigument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protec- 
tion £^ter  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege,  have,  even  Id 
our  own  time,  been  torn  away  ;  until  the  old  institutions,  though 
they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ulti- 
mately be.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  whew, 
more  than  in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents 
and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there  has  been 
neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world  has  been  made 
familiar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little 
power,  that  they  shall  exercise  that  power  very  sparingly,  aad 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  tbeT 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OSieiH  OF  HI8T0BT,  ASH  STATE  OF  ^ISTOBICAL  LITKAATTTBB  DUfiINO  TBV 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  con- 
Bpicuous  circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
commonly  ascribed;  and  I  have  proved  that  such  circumstances^ 
so  fer  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization,  are  at  best  only  its 
effects ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
still  more  mod&ed  by  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen, 
they,  even  in  their  most  favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary 
agents;  because,  however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may 
be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society 
on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depen<&  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  dis- 
covers, and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward 
such  general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to  history 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative  con- 
clusions by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as 
my  powers  will  allow;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which  the  investigation 
will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to 
incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself.  By 
this  means  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  so- 
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ciety;  dnce  there  must  always  be  a  connexion  between  the  way 
in  which  men  contemplate  the  past^  and  the  way  in  which  tbei 
contemplate  the  present;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  fonu- 
of  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  etcb 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other,  li 
will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  caL 
the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two  leading  facts  of  consid> 
erable  value.  The  first  fact  is,  that  during  the  last  three  ceii- 
tunes,  historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aTersion  ii 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly 
shackled.  The  second  fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  thtj 
have  displayed  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once 
deemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  peoj-k 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  ded- 
sively  established  in  the  present  Introduction;  and  it  mnst  k 
admitted,  that  their  existence  corroborates  the  principles  which 
I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  h&s 
improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  tit 
truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  any  particular  science  to  be  acqnaintod 
with  its  history;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  thai 
when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  c4 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even  when 
the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to  observe  the  wav 
in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long- 
run  always  pointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only 
part  of  that  vast  movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly 
emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that, 
when  examining  the  difierent  civilizations  into  which  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also  give  an  account 
Df  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly  written  in  each 
country.  In  the  employment  of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  actual  condition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the 
past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject,  bui 
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as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  histoiy  of  each  nation.    The 
present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  French  civilization  until  the  great  Bevolution  ;  and  with  that 
there  will  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  French  historians, 
and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their 
own  departments  of  knowledge.     The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ; 
Tvhile,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and  the  historical 
literature  of  the  other  leading    countries  will  be  treated  in 
a    similar  manner.     Before,  however,  entering  into  these  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  European  history  would  be  interesting, 
as  supplying  information   respecting  matters  which  are  little 
known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced, 
but  still  very  imperfect,  state.     The  materials  for  studying  the 
earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the 
extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning  barbarous  na- 
tions will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource,  because  they  have  all 
much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  in- 
deed, everywhere  the  same,  except  when  modified  by  the  differ- 
ences which  nature  presents  in  various   countries.     I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  employing  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.     Such  conclusions  will,  of  course, 
be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are 
quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  every  great  country  has 
had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century,  while  the 
French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.    In 
the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,   history  was    habitually 
written  by  the  highest  European  authorities.     Its  subsequent 
improvement  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
wiU  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries  where 
the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment, was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  leading  causes  of  its  universal 
corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able 
to  record  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
At  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long 
before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the 
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want  of  Bome  resource,  which  in  peace  may  amuse  their  leisare, 
and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage.  This  is  supplied  i« 
them  hy  the  invention  of  ballads  ;  which  form  the  groundwoit  n 
all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another^  &k 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  f  r 
the  most  part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men,  whose  particular  busdnes* 
it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  bo  natnnl 
is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few  nations  to 
whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to  select  a 
few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, not  only  of  Europe,*  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tar- 
fcary  ;■  likewise  of  India,'  of  Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,*  of  "Western 
Asia,*  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  8ea,^  of  Egypt,^  of  Westeni 
Africa,*  of  North  America,***  of  South  America,"  and  of  xh^ 
islands  in  the  Pacific. '^ 

'  For  aa  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Ganl,  see  the  Benedictine  Hist.  iSt.  it 
la  France^  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Carry's  EW. 
of  the  Orkney  Islands^  p.  89 ;  and  for  a  modern  instance  in  the  Island  of  Oot,  neir 
Mull,  see  Otter^a  J^tfe^  Clarke^  vol.  i.  p.  807.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  serenth 
century,  see  Sliaron  Tttmer's  Hint,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  671.  Spenser's  eccocBt 
of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Somers  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the 
order  was  then  falling  into  contempt;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  con- 
firmed  by  Sir  William  Temple ;  £s9ay  on  Poetry^  in  TcmpWa  Wori^  toI.  sL  pp. 
4B1,  432.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  Goldwnith,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  37)  says,  that  Carolan,  *'the  last  oi  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,**  died  in  1788.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many  eventa 
would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory, 
there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means  of  recording  facts  were  s>o 
little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution  of  having  the  names  and  ag«a 
of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See  KirkmarCe  Memoirs  «j 
Charles  Macklin,  Svo,  1799,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  146,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  rcspecr- 
ing  Carolan,  NiehoUs  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  voL  vii.  pp.  6^:^^ 
694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Huc^s  TVavels  in  Tartary^  Tlkibft, 
and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  "  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  ua 
of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very  numerous  in  China ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.** 

*  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks^s  History  of  the  South  of  IndiOy  4to, 
1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bombay  aoe,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  Tor  tho$^ 
of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Heher'e  Jwrney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-456 ;  Bwmes  <m  the 
North'voest  Frontier  of  India,  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  >Soc.  vol.  i  v.  pp.  110,  111 ;  JPrimtep^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  895  ;  Forbes's  Oriented  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  87 fi, 
877,  548 ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian  books.  See  Jtiig  Veda  SankUa 
vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  56, 8vo,  1861. 

*  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  59. 

*  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1884,  vol.  ii.  pp.  lOT,  115,  116. 
7  Clarke's  Travels,  Svo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

■  Compare  WilkinsorCs  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  with  BunsetCs  JSpypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  "Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  ts 
%  hasty  notice  in  Mango  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

■  BuehanarCs  Sketches  of  the  North- American  Indians,  p.  837. 
*'  Prescotfa  IPitory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  rP«  31,  82,  117. 

'*  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  1.  pp.  85,  199,  411  ;  Ellis^  Towr  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown  ,  and,  as 
a  ])eople  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating  their  his- 
tory except  hy  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form  best  calculated 
to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and  often 
of  rhyme.' '  The  jingle  pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and 
affords  a  security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the 
unimpaired  state  in  which  he  received  it.'^  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these  ballads  ; 
and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement,  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.^^  The  allusions  contained 
in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival 
families,  or  even  to  fix  the  limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such 
a  society  can  possess.     We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  re- 

Hateaii,  p.  91.  Compare  CookU  Voyaget^  toI.  v.  p.  287,  with  Beeehe}f»  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific,  Tol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but,  I  believe, 
not  pabushed.    See  Cheever's  Sandwich  lalarujUy  8vo,  1851,  pi  181. 

'^'  It  is  i&  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous 
nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatively 
recent  contrivance;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Laing  in  1799,  says,  "Rhyme 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century."  x^inkertorCe  Literary  Cot' 
reitpondenee^  voL  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions, 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons. 
See  Mure's  Hiet.  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  u.  p.  118  ;  HaXlanCe  Lit.  of  Ewroptt 
vol.  L  p.  81 ;  VilUmargtU,  Ch/inte  PoptUairee  de  la  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  fix. 
compared  with  Souveetre,  lee  Demiers  Bretons,  p.  14S ;  TwwrV  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  888, 648,  vol.  vii.  pp.  824,  828,  880.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees 
\Bowdich,  Mietion  to  Aehantee,  p.  858) ;  by  the  Persians  {Traneac,  of  Bombay  Soe, 
voU  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  (Transac.  of  Asiatic  8oc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  409,  and 
DaMs  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  z.  pp.  176, 
196);  by  the  Javanese  (Cravfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19, 
20);  and  by  the  Siamese  {TranM4^of  AHatie  Soc  vol  iii.  p.  299). 

'^  The  habit  thus  acquired,  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  neces- 
sary. During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  vermfication  was  so  widely  diiiVised,  that 
works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this 
practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  where  the  understanding  was  always 
in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteil,  Sist.  des 
divers  Mats,  vol.  vL  p.  147.  Montucia  {Hist.  desMathhnoL  vol.  i.  p.  606)  mentions 
a  mathematical  treatise,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  *'  en  vers  techniques." 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Matter  {IJRst.  de  VEcole  d^AUzandris,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-183) 
on  the  scientific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  250.  Thus,  too,  we  find 
an  Anglo-Norman  writing  *'  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse  ;^  7Wner>  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  vii.  p.  807  :  and  a  Polish  historian  composing  "  numerous  works  on 
genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme."  TalvCs  Language  and  JAteratvre  of  the 
Slavic  Nations,  8vo,  1850,  p.  246.  Compare  Originu  du  ifroit  Pran^ais,  in  Wuvres 
de  Miehelet,  vol  ii.  p.  810. 

^  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  tho  inhabitants, 
*^  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which 
they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their  history." 
And  when  doubts  arose,  **  as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times 
refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably 
Involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates."  Mlis,  Polynesian 
Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  202, 208.  Compare  Elphinstcne^s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  66 ;  Lain^s 
ffeimslringla,  8vo,  1844,  vol  i.  pp.  50»  51 ;  TteeWs  Life  of  Pocock,  edit.  1816,  p.  148. 
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citers  and  composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  iB 
all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  believed 
to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.**  These  ballads,  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  customs  and  temperaments  of  the  differeEt 
nations,  and  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character,*^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversitdes,  alJ 
such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common.  Tbey  are  not 
only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allowance  for  the  coloiings  c-f 
poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to 
the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed 
questions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  which  they  have  so  lively  an  interest." 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  favorable  circumstances  intervene,  society  advances, 
and  among  other  changes,  there  is  one  in  particular  of  the 
greaterfi  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

**  The  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  bj  Its  spontaneoosnesi 
{CouaiHj  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  vol.  I  pp.  185,  136);  and  there  can  be  no 
aoubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the  necessity  they  seem 
to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wifsheit. 
Still  it  will,  I  belieye,  be  found,  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  mo^t 
rife  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  knowledge  ifl  monopolized  by  the  bards^  and 
in  which  the  bards  are  both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursnits 
compare  a  note  in  Malcolm't  Hist,  of  PertiOy  vol.  L  p.  90,  with  Mure^t  BitL  of  tk$ 
Liu  of  Greece,  voh  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Petrie^a  learned  work,  JEceUMasticai 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  854.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  bards,  see  MalUCe  Northern  Antiquities^  pp.  234-286 ;  WheatoiCs  IRmL  oftke 
Northmen,  pp.  60,  51 ;  WrighCs  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  I  p.  3 ;  WartonU  HisL  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  1.-4 
edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of  Mceilmund,  VUUmarquey  ChemU 
PopiUaires  de  laBretagne,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  and  vi. ;  TTiirlwcUTsHisi.  of  GVaeefl^voL 
i.  p.  229;  and  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  deMichelet  vol.  ii.  p.  872. 

"   Villemarqui,  Chants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv, 

"  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked 
by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  Villemarquef  Chants 
Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TalvVs  Slavic  Nations,  p.  150.  On  the  tenacity 
of  oral  tradition,  compare  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  184*7,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  with 
Laing's  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  850;  WTieaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  38,  39, 
57-59.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  con- 
tinue  to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at 
length  the  very  language  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite 
them.  See  Mariner* s  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i  p.  156,  vol  ii.  p.  217,  ^d 
CatlifCs  North-American  Indians,  voL  i.  p.  126. 
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aever  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  U 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration,  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  permanence  to 
the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the  utility  of  that  oral 
information,  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of  an  unlettered 
people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  country  ad« 
vances,  the  influence  of  tradition  diminishes,  and  traditions 
themselves  become  less  trustworthy.*'  Besides  this,  the  pre- 
servers of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this  stage  of  society  much  of 
their  former  reputation.  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people, 
the  singers  of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But,  when 
this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it 
grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to  the  memory  of  itiner- 
ant singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its  new  art  to  preserve  them  in 
a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly 
diminished.  They  gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which, 
having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior 
men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  feme.'*  Thus  we.  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  introduction 
is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by 
weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class 
of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen 
the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  all  systems  of  bi>- 
lief  have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  Dame  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public 
robbers  who  scourged  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were 
successful,  as  well  as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be 
worshipped  as  heroes.''     How  this  appellation  originated  is  un- 

"  That  the  inTention  of  letters  would  at  firet  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  in 
Plato's  Ph»dni8,chap.  1S6  (PUUonU  Operoy  voL  L  p.  187,  edit.  Bckker,  Loud.  1826)  j 
where,  however,  the  argument  is  pushed  rather  too  far. 

*  This  Inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Muri%  Ziierat.  of  Greece,  voL  ii 

p.  280.  „     «  J  TT 

"  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  al'  called  Hercules. 
Sec  a  learned  article  in  Smith's  Biog.  and  Mytkohay,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See 
also  Maeka^t  Religious  Development  of  the  Oreeke  and  Hebrews,  vol  ii.  pp.  71-7». 
On  tlie  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  Hist,  du  GnosHcisme, 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  Heeren's  Adatie  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  8vo,  1846.     And  as  to  the 
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certain  ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  msj} 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character  a. 
their  achievements.*"  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;'^  and  would  caiue 
little  or  no  confusion^  as  long  as  the  traditions  of  the  country  re- 
mained local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as  these  traditii^? 
became  fixed  by  a  written  language,  the  collectors  of  them,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  &ctd. 
and,  ascribing  to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  de- 
graded history  to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.**  In  the 
same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  Noni 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticua  the  life  a 
the  celebrated  Eagnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  Engiaxfei 
to  tremble,  had  received  the  same  name  as  another  Bagnar,  wh  * 
was  prince  of  Jutland  about  a  himdred  years  earlier.  This  co- 
incidence would  have  caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  dis^ 
trict  preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
Ragnar.  But,  by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  be- 
came able  to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what  ac- 
tually happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the  dififeren: 
exploits  of  both  Eagnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of  them  to 
his  favorite  hero,  has  involved  in  obscurity  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe,** 

The  annals  of  the  North  afiford  another  curious  instance  d 
this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns  called  Qusbus,  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothni&. 
Their  country  was  known  as  Qusanland ;  and  this  name  gave 

Hercules  of  Egypt,  PricharcTs  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology^  1838,  pp.  109, 115- 
119.  As  to  the  confasion  of  the  different  Hercules  bj  the  Dorians,  see  2%iritecl!i 
Hist  of  Oreeee,  toL  i.  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  180. 

^  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  SchlegePs  Z^eetwrts  on  tt* 
History  of  Literature^  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

^  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of  socvtr 
in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  unirersallj  true,  which 
I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  the  realists. 

*^  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error,  from  the  &ct, 
that  in  Egypt  there  were  filly-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name :  **  L^auteur  dn 
Kamous  nous  apprend  qu^ily  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois  villes  du  nom  de  Schobn: 
en  effet,  Tai  retrouv6  tous  ces  noms  dans  les  deux  d^nombremens  d4j4  cit^*'  Qy^ 
tremh'e  jkeeherehes  sur  la  Langtte  et  la  lAttirature  de  VEgypte^  p.  199. 

**  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Ueijer*s  History  of  Swdtn, 
part  i.  pp.  13,  14;  Lappenbera's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings^  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ;  Wheaton^s  HisL 
9fthe  Northmen^  p.  150;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  888;  Criehton''$  Sranik 
naviay  vol.  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish  heroes ;  Koeh,  Tableaux  de*  JU-volu 
ftofw,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  note. 
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rLie  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  a  na^ 
tion  of  Amazons.  This  would  easily  have  been  corrected  by  lo- 
cal knowledge ;  but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  nimoui 
was  at  once  fixed  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  pos- 
itively affirmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.'* 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called 
Turku,  which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining the  Baltic,*^  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku,  that  this 
celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland.** 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  showing 
how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to 
relations  which  were  entirely  false,  and  might  have  been  rectified 
on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of  writing,  were  car- 
ried into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
contradiction.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as 
it  concerns  the  history  of  England.  Richard  I.,  the  most  barba- 
rous of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion  ; 
an  appellation  coirferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  fearlessness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.**  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title  Coeur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to 
a  story,  repeated  by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he 
slew  a  lion  in  single  combat.'®     The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story  ; 

**  PHchar^B  Phytical  Butory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iil  p.  278.  The  Norwegians  still 
give  to  the  (Inlanders  the  name  of  Qusener.  See  DUlciCa  Lapland  and  Iceland,  Svo^ 
1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Compare  Laing's  Sweden,  pp.  45,  47.  The  Amazon  river  in 
South  America  owes  its  nam^  to  a  similar  fable.  HenderzofCn  Hitt,  of  BrazUy  p.  468 ; 
Southei/'a  Hut,  of  Brazil,  voU  L  p.  112 ;  M^CuUohU  Beaearche*  eaneeming  America, 
pp.  407,  408 ;  and  Journal  of  Geoff,  Soc.  voL  xt.  p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  this  error. 

^  Sharon  Turner  {Hiti.  of  England,  toI.  It.  p.  80)  calls  him  "the  Strabo  of  the 
Baltic  ;'^  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

*  "  It  was  called  m  Finnish  Turing  from  the  Swedish  word  tcrg,  which  signifies 
a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Coolei^a  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery, 
London,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

"  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his 
never  pardoning  an  offence :  *'  Nihil  injurianim  reliquit  inultum :  unde  et  unus  (t.  e. 
the  King  of  France)  cUotus  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonis  nomen  accepit.'* 
Chronicon  Ricardi  J)iviHensi$  de  Rebus  gestis  Rieardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lend. 
1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  "from  their 
heroic  exploits.^     Vymon  flu  Pyramids,  vol.  iil  p.  116. 

••  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Wartoi/Ca  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p. 
21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Ugendes  du  Moyen  Age, 
p.  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  a  bear,  in  Mattkan 
Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  lion  {ThirlvoalTn  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vf.  p.  806)  were  equally 
libulous. 
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tlio  story  confirmed  the  name  ;  and  another  fiction  was  added  t< 
that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly  consisted 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  abont  bj 
the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe,  aided  by  an 
additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing,  there  was,  in  mo^. 
cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions. 
but  falsified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monas- 
tic legends.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  fora 
a  curious  subject  for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  hare 
little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  <<i 
their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  reU- 
gion  among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.'*  Scarcely  was 
this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Sasmund  Sigfussen,  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  his- 
tories of  the  North  into  what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of 
a  Christian  hymn.^'  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  an- 
other collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  dis- 
played its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second  collection, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger  Edda,  there  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the 
widely  diffused  fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent." 

'*  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  S22.  He  was  followed  by  Ac- 
Bchar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  far  as  Sweden.  The  progress  wa^ 
however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Chrb- 
tianity  was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Churdt^  vol 
V.  pp.  873,  374,  379,  380,  400-402 ;  Mosheim't  JEcdes.  Hist  toL  i.  pp.  188,  215,  216; 
Barrifs  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  125.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the 
Danes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
into  which  Ledwich  fell  by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Irar  li 
Petrie's  Eedesiastieal  Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  226 ;  and  Zedmch's  Antiquities  vj 
Ireland^  p,  159. 

Mr.  Wheaion (^History  of  Northmen,  p.  60)  says,  that  Snmund  "merely  added 
mg  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  ChrisUan  religious  tendency ;  so  ai 


one  song 

;o  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were, 

S9,  90;  Malleus  Northern  AnHqmiiiet 


thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism." 
••   Wheaton^s  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp. 
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If,  by  way  of  farther  illustration,  we  turn  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirmiDg  this  view 
We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where  there  has  been  no 
change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trustworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 
In  India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  still  supreme,  was  established 
at  80  early  a  period,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.^* The  consequence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition  ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 
found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.'^  In  the  same  way,  the 
Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  preserved  the  religion 
of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism."  In  China,  therefore 
though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  hietory,  not,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Chnstian  era,  from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  our  own  times  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.^^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transactions 

pp.  877,  878,  485;  SchUaePM  Lecture*  on  the  History  of  Literature,  toL  i.  p.  265. 
Indeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  earlier  German  antiquaries 
believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  bj  the  northern  monks, — a  paradox  which  Miiller 
refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Hote  in  Wheaton^  p.  61.  Compare  Palgrave'e 
Engliah  Commonuealthy  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

*^  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orientialists, 
each  of  whom  has  some  favourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  origin.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism ; 
and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood,  untU  more  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  generaliadng  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 

**  Dr.  Priohard  {Fhyeieal  Hid,  ofMemkind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-105)  thinks  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  b.  c.  1891.  Compare  Worke  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  toL 
t.  pp.  811,  812.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranas  are,  **in 
all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed.**  Wilson^s 
note  in  MilPs  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  1.  pp.  161, 162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  p.  Ixv. ;  and  Asiaiie  Jiesearehes,  toL  t.  p.  244. 

*  Journal  of  Astatic  Soe,  ToL  ri.  p.  251 ;  Herder,  Jdeen  zur  Oeschiehte,  vol.  iv, 
p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  TT.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  Erman^s  Sibe- 
ria, vol  ii.  p.  806,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests  **  that  Buddhism 
originated  in  the  errors  of  the  lianichieans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of 
Christianity.*' 

^  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  "  a  regular  chronoloffv,  extending  back 
8000  years  b.  c.**  BunserCe  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  HumKoldt's  Cosmos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  455 ;  JUnouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mededne,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48 ;  and  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  B^musat,  in  Prichar^s  Physical  Hist,  vol.  iv.  pp.  47  6, 477. 
The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  earlj 
knowledge  of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b«  c.  1100 
Meidinosr's  Essay,  In  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  pnnting  was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.    Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  628; 


Traneac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  voLi.  p.  7  ;  Journal  Asiatigus,  vol  l  p.  137,  Paris,  1822 ; 
0,  vol  i.  pp.  174, 178,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.    There  are  some  interesting  paperf 
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of  their  ancient  monarchy.'*  For  this  I  can  see  no  possible  rea- 
son, except  the  &ct,  that  Persia^  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran^  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans^  who  com- 
pletely subverted  the  Parsee  religion,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
stream  of  the  nationa!  traditions.^'  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  asid« 
the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  fot 
Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdonsi  has 
mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  religions  by  which 
his  country  had  been  successively  subjected.*®  The  result  L«, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  discoveries  which  have  becL 
made,  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek 
writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Asiatic  monarchies." 

on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  o/Anat.  8oe,  toI.  i.  pp.  57-86,  218-222,  vol 
ii.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

^  **  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (328  b.  c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Bal>ega3 
(Artaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.  d.),  a  period  of  more  thai, 
five  centuries,  ia  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history.**  Troyen'^  Preliminary  Iht- 
course  to  the  Vabistan^  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  IW.  See  to  the  same  effect  Erski^^ 
on  tJte  Zeiid-Avesta^  in  Traruac,  ofSoc,  of  Bombatf^  vol.  ii.  pp.  803-805 ;  and  Malcolm  % 
IRst,  of  Persia^  vol  i.  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  bees 
Pehlvi ;  Malcolm^  vol.  i.  pp.  501-505 ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  655 :  com- 
pare Rawlin80n*8  note  in  Journal  of  C^eog,  8oe.  voL  z.  p.  82. 

"^  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian  history,  pee 
a  note  in  Orote^s  Hut.  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  628.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  erents. 
during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Arabic  grammar,  ^Mogic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  tb€ 
commentaries  on  the  Koran."  Vane  Kewnsdy  on  Pereian  Literature,  In  TVanaa.-. 
of  Bombay  Society^  vol.  il  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neg^lectec 
the  old  history  of  India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  bo: 
they  never  had  any  thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  abor« 
all,  they  were  unable  to  displace  the  native  reli^on.  However,  their  influence,  se 
far  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Siet,  of  India,  p.  468)  sajj, 
that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  atudj- 
ing  Hindu  literature. 

*•  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  544,  546,  toL  t 
p.  594;  2fiire  Siet.  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  roL  k. 
p.  225.  It  is  Bupposea  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions "  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accurdry 
and  order  into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  m  the  Shah  Kameh.^  iutr- 
linson  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  of  Asiai,  Soc  t<>!. 
xii.  p.  446. 

*^  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Qreeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedr. 
in  Traneae.  of  Soe.  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  186.  Indeed,  this  lean*^ 
writer  says  (p.  138)  he  is  **  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  hii 
information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper,  that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  ea^  uf 
the  Euphrates.^^  See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Cfrott^e  Hiet.  ff 
Greses,  vol  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix.  p.  8,  vol.  x.  p.  405 ;  and  Donaldson^s  Ifew  Crmiyi^ 
1839,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  A*chr> 
menes,  compare  MaleolnCs  Bist,  of  Persia,  vol.  1.  p.  18,  with  Heeren^s  Asiatic  A^ettiom\ 
vol.  i.  p.  248.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  ia  not  to  U 
relied  upon  for  Persia ;  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  tc 
his  Nader  Shah  (Joneses  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  540^  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mi:ty 
{History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  888,  8vo,  1858). 
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Even  among  more  barbarous  nations  we  see  the  same  princi- 
ple at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well  known  tc 
ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  of  islaods,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  within  2,000  miles  of  the  western  coast 
of  America."  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long 
preserved  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen« 
tury,  many  of  the  Polynesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism ;  **  and  this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national 
thoughts,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.*^  Now,  however,  the  Javanese 
have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists 
of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are  interpolated  with  the  names 
of  Mohammedan  saints.*^  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  pre- 

**  That  is,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundar  j  (PtichmnTs 
Phffi.  HixL  vol  t.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beechit/'M  Voyagit 
to  the  Pacific^  vol.  L  pp.  43-68,  and  a  notice  in  Jcntrnal  of  Oeoq,  Society,  toI.  i.  p.  195. 
The  language  of  Easter  Idand  has  been  long  known  to  be  Malayo-rolynesian ;  for 
it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands^  who  accompanied  Cook  {Cook'^e 
VojfOffee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  808 ;  and  Friehard,  vol.  r.  p.  147 ,  compare  Mareden^e 
HUtory  of  Sttmalru,  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour 
to  this  great  navigi^tor^  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  nmilarity  between  the  differ* 
ent  languages  in  Polynesia  Proper.  Cook''»  VoyoffeSy  vol.  ii  pp.  60,  61,  toI.  iil.  pp. 
230,  280, 290,  vol.  iv.  p.  806,  vol.  ri.  p.  280,  vol.  vil.  p.  116.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Atiatie  ReeeareheSj  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 
RejwrU  on  Ethnology  by  Brit.  Astoe,  for  1847,  pp.  164,  216,  260 ;  and  £Uis*8  Biet. 
of  Madoffosear,  vol  i.  p.  138. 

**  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt, 
is  the  most  p^ect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  Priehard*9  Fhyeical 
Hiet.  YoL  Y.  pp.  86,  61,  62. 

**  MaradwCe  Jlietory  of  SvmatrOy  p.  281.  Be  Thou  (Hiei,  Univ,  Yol.  ziii.  p.  69) 
supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in  1478.  See  Orawfitrd'e  Hiet, 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  yoI.  ii.  p.  812 ;  L&ufe  Sarawaky  p.  96 ;  and  Raffled  Hist,  of 
Java^  vol.  i.  pp.  809, 849,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  1,  66,  264.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread 
quickly ;  and  the  Malay  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modem  times,  of  being  among 
the  most  scrupulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.  BurckhardCe  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97. 

^  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William  Humboldt, 
ji  bis  celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kawi  Spraeliey  Berlin,  1886.  From  the  evidence 
lupplied  by  some  early  Chmese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  published, 
Jicre  are  good  grounds  for  belicYing  that  tho  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  JaYa 
n  the  first  century  after  Christ.  See  Wthon  on  the  Foe  £ve  Ki,  in  Journal  of  Aeiat, 
Sf>e.  vol.  Y.  p.  187  ;  compare  vol.  yI.  p.  820. 

^  Orawfurd's  BisL  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  yoI.  ii.  p.  297.    Compare  with  this 

the  exactness  with  which,  even  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved 

**  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.**     Crawfurdy  vol.  i.  p.  806.    For  similar 

nstances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the 

names  ot  gods,  see  JSCemble's  Saxone  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  886. 
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served/^  the  legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  clierished  bj 
the  people." 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respecting  the 
manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  religion  will  always  aflFect  the  accuracy  of 
their  early  history.  I  need  only  observe,  that  in  this  way  the 
Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  EaroiieaD 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Gauls,**  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,'"  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,"  of  the  Finns,^'  and  even  of 
the  Icelanders.** 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lay- 
man who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to 
meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature,  being  thus 
monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  its  new  masters.'*  And  as  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than 

*^  Aiiatie  EewarcheSy  vol.  z.  p.  191,  vol.  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  HaJfeJ 
Hist,  of  Ja»a^  vol.  ii.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  "in  Ball  not  more  than  one  in^t^o 
hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans.''    See  also  p.  65,  and  vol.  i.  p.  630. 

*''  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Ka«i 
traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  A%i<Uic  ReHorehe^  vol.  xiii.  p.  162,  Calcutta,  1820, 4te.  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  {Hist,  of  Java^  vol.  i.  p.  400)  says,  *'  It  is  chiefly  to  Bail  that  we  mast 
look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Javans.**    See  also  p.  414. 

^  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  ChrtAtian  pries?, 
see  VillemarqWf  Chants  Poptdaires  de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  L  pp.  XTiii.  xii. 

"  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  ia 
noticed  in  Br.  Prichard's  valuable  work.  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  vol.  iii.  p.  184, 
8vo,  1841.    See  also  WartofCs  Hist,  of  English  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  xxxTii.  note. 

*'  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  Wriaht's  Biog.  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  '7, 8vo,  184^. 
See  also  pp.  18,  14:  and  compare  Kembles  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  p.  ftSI. 

"  Talvt's  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations^  8vo,  1860,  p.  231.  Jht 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a  time  preservec; 
but  even  they  ai^  now  lost.     TeUvi,  p.  216. 

*'  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditioub ,  uid  allowing 
them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  J^rick^rdi 
Physical  Hist,  vol.  Iii.  pp.  284,  285. 

*^  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions, 
see  Mr.  Keightley*s  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology^  8vo,  1860,  pc  159. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowllog,  who  looks  back*  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  penoJ, 
saysji  "  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  ans 
thing  but  a  religious  exercise;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied,  was  studied  with  a 
reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiasticsJ 
history.**  Dowling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  £cclesiastieal  Hilary,  Svo, 
1888,  p.  56 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active 
party. 
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encourage  inquiry,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their 
writings  the  spirit  incidental  to  the  hahits  of  their  profession. 
Hence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing  credulity, 
and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  apti- 
tude for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that  thero  was  nothing  men 
were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy 
and  credulous  ears.  Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
strange  portents,  monstrous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the 
wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom." 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man,  since  we 
cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  unfavourable 
to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident,  that  until  the  emancipation 
was  effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were 
universal,  unfitted  men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  af- 
fairs, or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place  around 
them.*^ 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may  say 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate^ 
there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause  was,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of 
different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate, 
>)ut  when  united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change 
of  religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an 
interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpolation  of 
them.  And^he  third  cause,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
professional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  more- 

**  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
eenturj,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  **  Ejusdem  regis  tempore,  ut  ex  parte 
Bupradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  visa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littus 
persiepe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  villas,  et  domos  qaamplurea 
Bubvertit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de 
fonte  tribus  septimanis  emanavit.  Multis  etiam  Kormannis  diabolus  in  horribili 
specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis  ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibus- 
dam  aliis  locutus  est.  Keo  mimm,  nam  illonim  tempore  fer6  omnia  legum  siluit 
justitia,  causisque  justitiio  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia."  Hog, 
de  IJoveden  Annal.  in  8criptor«8  post  Bedam^  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp. 
856-858 ;  and  compare  Maithcei  WtstmotiOtL  Fiore9  Hisioriarum,  part  i.  pp.  266, 
289,  part  ii.  p.  2»8. 

*^  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  observation-s 
bj  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bedels  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  AmoUTi  £ectur69  on  Modern 
N:Uaryy  pp.  102,  108. 
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over,  had  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  general  credulity, 
since  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  be- 
came corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  period.  That  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  histoiy, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily, 
men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place 
by  the  invention  of  Msehood.  Among  innumerable  instances 
of  this,  there  is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because 
they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I 
allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  nations,  in  all 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very  discernible.  Dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they 
were  directly  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  beeii  present  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought 
of  doubting."  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion  ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  countries, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended  from  Francus, 
whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Bmtus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  -3Sneas  himself." 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equaUy  communicative.  In  the  accounts 
they  give  of  them,  as  weU  as  in  the  lives  they  write  of  eminent 
men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  and 
the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or 

"  In  Le  Lovg^s  Bihliothemie  Hittorique  de  la  France^  vol.  11.  p.  8,  it  is  said,  that 
the  descent  of  the  kings  of  Frunce  from  the  Trojans  was  unirersallf  beHeved  before 
the  sixteenth  century :  *'  Gette  descendance  a  M  crue  veritable  prte  de  huit  cent  an^ 
et  soutenue  par  tons  les  6crivains  de  notre  histoire ;  la  fausctt^  n^en  a  ^t4  reconna^ 
qu'au  commencement  du  scizidmc  si^le."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  Kngland,  and  therebj 
nmde  his  history  unpopular.  See  EllUs  Prtface  to  Polydore  Vtrgil^  p.  xx.  4to,  1S44, 
published  bj  the  Camden  Society.  "He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage.*' 
in  1 1 28,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  tho 
early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  historian  of  the  thirtceiuh 
century :  ''  Regum  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut  plereque  gentcs  Europte,  ita  Franr: 
a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt."  Matthcn  Paria  Hist.  Major^  p.  69.  See  also  Jtog,  dt 
Ilov,  in  Seriptores  post  Bedam^  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  IViam 
and  iEneas,  see  mcUthcei  Westfnonast.  Flores  HUtoriarum^  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notoriouj 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  English 
nobility.  See  WariouU  HUU  of  English  Poetry^  toL  i.  pp.  181, 182 ;  and  CamjXtW* 
Lives  of  the  ChaneeUorSy  toI.  i.  p.  185. 

**  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  ^^neas;  b:2t 
Home  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  T^trner^a  Hisi.  of 
England^  toL  i.  p.  68,  vol.  vii.  pw  220. 
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even  when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise/"  On  other 
occasions^  the  antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  the 
range  of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  Prance  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown.*'*  They  also 
mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place  of 
Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans;"  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actual- 
ly built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly  proves."  It  was 
well  ascertained  that  Nurembei^  was  called  after  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;**  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,"  a  man  of  vast  celeb- 
rity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians 
have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its 
name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 

**  In  the  NoUs  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1C89  to  1483,  pp.  183-187,  edit 
4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  is  traced 
back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
*^  Vond  zoowel  de  Nederlandsohe  taal  als  de  Wysbegeerte  ran  Orplieus  in  de  ark 
van  Noach.**  Van  Kampen^  OeschiedenU  der  Zetteren^  8vo,  1821,  toI.  i.  p.  91 ;  see 
also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mathew  Paris  (Bittoria  MajoTy  p.  852)  says 
of  Alfred,  "  Hujus  genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducftur  usque  ad  Adam  pri- 
mum  parentem.^  &e,  to  the  same  effect,  Matihcn  Wettmonoit.  Flort%  ffistoriarum^ 
INirt  i.  pp.  828,  824,  416.  In  William  of  Halmesbury*s  CSironide  {Scriptores  post 
JJedam^  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  For 
other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingar^s  History  of  Enqland^  vol.  1.  p. 
403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {Hitiory  of  Spanish  Literature,  voL  i.  p.  609)  mentions,  tliat 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  **  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish  kings  from 
Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Koah." 

"  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Hlstoire  des  divers  Etats^  vol.  v.  p.  70,  mentions 
the  old  belief  '*  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens  Troyens,  par 
Pfliris,  fils  de  Priam.**  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct; 
and  Coryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says, 
**  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Galfia  Celtica,  whom  some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city."  Coryat'' s  Crudities^ 
1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

**  '*  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos. De  nomine 

ipsius  prsedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fuit.'^ 
Galfredi  Monunut.  Sist,  Brtton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Mathew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  (Flcres  Bistorianany  part  i.  p.  17) :  "  Tros 

nomine  Tumus .  .  De  nomine  ver6  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum 

traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatur  Homerus,  sepultus  fuit.** 

**  "  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  anciens 
Trovens."    Monteil^  Divers  Etats^  vol  v.  p.  69. 

**  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1668,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there ; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  he 
observes,  "  Mais  je  ne  s^u  si  c*est  un  onvrage  de  N6ron,  comme  Ton  le  dit,  et  quo 
mdme  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient.**  Voyages  de  Monconys^  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit. 
Paris,  1696. 

*  "  Deineeps  regnante  in  ea  Jebusaeo,  dicta  Jehus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et  Salem  dicta 
est  Jebussalem.  Undo  poet  dempta  h  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hiemsalem.** 
Matt/uH  Paris  Eistoria  Major,  p.  43.  This  reminds  me  of  another  great  writur,  who 
was  one  of  the  fathers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  ^'d^rive 
Ics  Samaritains  du  roi  Samarius,  fils  de  Canaan.*'  Matter,  Hist,  du  Onosticisme,  vol 
I  p.  41. 
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drowned  in  it."  The  Gauls  derived  their  origin,  according  t< 
Bome,  from  Galathia,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet;  according 
to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.«^  Prussia  was  called 
after  Prussus,  a  brother  of  Augustus.**  This  waa  remarkably 
modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Eliaha, — 
from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended ;"  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^*^  It  was 
likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediatelT 
sprung.'^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was  less  pure,  since  ther 
were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — ^in  what  way  is  not  mentioned; 
but  she  probably  had  them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue."  At  all  events,  the  Scotch 
certainly  came  from  Egypt;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of 
Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
them  her  name.'''  On  sundry  similar  matters,  the  Middle  Agea 
possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well  known  t^t 
the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs;'^^  and  it  was  also  known, 

"  **  Humber  rex  Huiinonim  ...  ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submersus  est  intn 
ipsunif  et  nomea  saum  flumini  reliquit.**  Matthcsi  Westmonast.  Florea  HUtorianan^ 
part  L  p.  19. 

**  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Ia 
LofMf  BibliotlUqve  Historiqtte  de  la  France^  toI.  ii.  pp.  6,  49. 

^  See  a  cunous  allusion  to  this  in  Be  Thou^  HUL  Univ.  vol.  viiL  p.  160 ;  where, 
however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

**  "  The  SUesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  and 
one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Eilsha."    Adanu' 8  Letters  on  SUetiOy  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

^*  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  **  told  by  the  learned  Ho«pinian  thtt 
their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham.*'  Cwyaie  Orvditiee,  vol.  i.  Epistl-^ 
to  the  Beader,  sig.  d.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I'  have  met  witb, 
because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  different  countries. 

"'  They  were  "  sculs  enfants  legitimes''  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  lionUUf  JHr^n 
Etate^  vol.  v.  p.  19. 

^'  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should  suffer, 
says :  **  Saraceni  perversa  se  putant  ex  Sara  did ;  Bed  veriilis  Agareni  dicnntur  «>• 
Agar ;  et  Ismaelitsd,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahso."  EUt.  Majcr^  p.  857.  Gompari?  a 
similar  passage  in  Mezeray,  Hietoire  de  France^  vol.  I  p.  127  :  '^  Sarrasins,  ou  de  u 
ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d* Abraham,  duquel  ils  se  disent  faussement  l^gitimei 
heritiers.'*  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the  fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Bean- 
sobre  (Htstoire  Critique  de  Manichee^  vol.  i.  p.  24)  says :  **  On  derive  vulgairemeDt 
le  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  Arabe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivcroent  Toleur.* 
A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  rimilar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  Whitelocke'e  Journal  of  the  Sviedieh  Emhaaty,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

^*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  a^  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  See  lAngar^ti  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  187 :  *'  They 
are  sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  w'ho  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whoc* 
descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progenv 
of  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  (Narratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  116)  says,  "The  toun 
dation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended, 
Miem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages;"  and  he  refers  ic 
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that  the  order  of  St.  Mieliael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the 
archangel,  who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in 
fact,  chivalry  owes  it  origin.^'  In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 
people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some  theolo- 
gians said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared  to  be 
hell  itself.^'  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth- 
place being  from  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by 
many  circumstances  which  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Tartars;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Gross 
had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten 
teeth  less  than  formerly;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing." 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  clear- 
ed up  with  equal  iacility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries, 
the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was  pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  being  comparatively  unknown."'*     It  was,  therefore,  with 

^fonifaueo1t^  Mommiens  de  la  Man.  Fr,  toI.  ii.  p.  829,  for  proof,  that  by  the  statutea 
of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  *'  a  chapter  of  the  knighta  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annually  in  castello  ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo.'' 

^'  *^The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  the  world;  and  it  was  he,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itself.**  MiU8*9  HUtory  of 
Chivalry^  toL  i.  pp.  863,  864. 

^*  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis 
in  JPrieharcTs  Phytieal  Hutoryy  voL  iv.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  met  with  it 
before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I 
remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  Maithoei  Paris  Historia  Majcr^  p.  497  :  *^  Fervenissent  dictl 
Tartar!  Qmo  Tartarei),'*.  &e. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496 :  *^  Quos 
vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tartareas  8ede&^'  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subj  ect 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian  Wbis- 
ton  mentions  **  my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher's 
famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain.*'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WriHfigt  of  William 
Whiston,  p.  576.  Compare,  on  the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Journal 
Asiatigudy  1.  s^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  874,  Paris,  1825. 

^^  Pcignot  {DteL  dea  IdvreSy  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord,  in  his 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  "  que  depuis  que  la  vraie  croix  a  ^te 
prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n*ont  plus  que  20  ou  23  dents,  au  lieu  quails  en  avaient 
30  ou  82  auparavant**  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  num« 
bcr  of  teeth  had  diminished  from  32  to  22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprsnael^  HiaL  dt  la 
Afedecinc^  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482,  Paris,  1816.  Compare  Hecker  on  tksJBlaek  Deaths  pp. 
:i  1 ,  32,  in  his  learned  work,  Upidemies  of  the  Middle  Agee^  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society. 

'^  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal 
food,  even  in  heaven.  See  Mallet^t  Northern  Antiquities^  p.  106.  It  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century :  Ledaich,  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  Dublin, 
1804,  p.  370 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Tumen's  Hist,  of 
England,  voll  iii.  p.  22.  In  Franco  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept 
'ii  bis  forests  immense  droves  of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois.,  in  (Euvres  de  Monies* 
^uietty  p.  513.  In  Spain,  those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisi- 
Aon  as  suspected  Jews.    Llorente^  Hist,  de  rinquisitum^  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  442,  44& 
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DO  small  aBtomshment  that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  th€ 
East,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it 
But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelligence  excited, 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  &ct  was  explaioed 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  mo&t 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.'*  This  celebrated  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Mohammedans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account 
of  a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It 
appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occasion,  gorged  him- 
self with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibilitT, 
fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was 
seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  faUen  prophet, 
and  suffocated  him  to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  foUowen 
abominate  pigs,  and  i*efuse  to  partake  of  their  fieah.^"  This 
striking  fact  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans;^^ and  another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was 

Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  br 
the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengel,  BUt.  de  la  Mideeine,  toL  iiL  p.  93 : 
and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  KohTt  Rvh 
iitL,  pp.  886,  887.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  that  Philip  n.,  wha 
in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he  ate  so  much,  as  freqaentlj  u 
make  himself  very  ill.  See  Ambassades  da  MesaUurs  de  NoailUs  en  Angleterre^  Vol 
T.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  ambassador  writes,  that  Philip  was  *^  grand  mafr 
geur  oultre  mesure,"  and  used  to  consume  large  quantities  "  de  lard,  dont  il  faict  k 
plus  souvent  son  principal  repas."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  "  les  Thuringiens  payakst 
leur  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr6e  la  plus  pr^cieuae  de  leur  pays."  (Euvrea  tie  MtckeUt 
YoL  ii.  p.  889. 

"  Sismondi  {Hiet.  des  Franpaie,  vol.  vii.  pp.  825,  826)  passes  a  high  eulogy  npoz 
him ;  and  Hosheim  {EecleeiaaU  Hutory^  vol.  i.  p.  818)  says:  **  Among  the  historbs 
(of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  ti» 
highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence." 

**  Matthcei  Paris  Hietoria  Majors  p.  862.  He  concludes  his  account  bj  sayisg. 
"  ITnde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  prs  ceteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et  abominabUe^* 
Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  "  quendam  magni  nominii 
oelebrem  praBdicatorem."  p.  860.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pc|:s 
not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  Mm :  **  In  m&i* 
ima  parte  a  porcis  corrosum  invenerunt."  Matthcn  Westmonaet,  Floret  HUtariarwA, 
part  i.  p.  215. 

*^  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *<  belieTe  that  i 
great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Fcark^e  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p. 
185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  a 
hoi  countries  *,  but  this  requires  confirmation :  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommeni- 
ed  by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Afrkt 
than  is  usually  believed.  Comp.  Sprengel,  HUt.  de  la  Medeeine,  vol  ii.  p.  828 ;  Vei- 
ney.  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  i.  p.  449 ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Myeorey  roL  Ji 
p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  67 ;  Raffles'  Sist.ofjava,  vol.  ii.  p.  6;  Mlis's  Hist,  of  Madaaamsr. 
vol.  i.  pp.  201,  408,  416 ;  Cook's  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  p^  265 ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  B^ 
hara,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  social!  r, 
It  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North- 
4.merican  Indians  are  said  to  have  ^*  a  disgus  tfo  rpork."  Journal  of  the  Geoa.  Sociez^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  80;  and  that  Dobell  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo,  1880)  says,  **I  belieT. 
Ih«re  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  * 
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that  their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known^  that 
Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic 
because  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being  elected  pope.^' 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive;  and 
they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart,  the  most 
celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  read- 
ers are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  directed  his  attention, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of  Judas,  in  order  to  dis^ 
cover  th&  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that  arch- 
apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive;  but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an 
infant,  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father,  and  then  mar- 
ried his  own  mother.®^  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
history,  mentions  a  fiact  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians 
had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this 
difficulty  also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who 
explains  the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed 
it.  The  pope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — seeing  the  danger,  cut  off 
his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  lus  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
us  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Borne,  and  was  indeed  a  standing 
miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in  its  original 
state,  free  from  corruption.**     And  as  some  readers  might  wish 

**  This  idea,  which  was  a  faTourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  haye  been  a 
Rabbinical  invention.  See  Lettres  de  Qui  Patin,  vol  ill.  p.  127 :  "  que  Mahomet,  le 
faux  proph^te,  avait  M  cardinal;  et  que,  par  d6pit  de  n'aToir  6t6 pape,  il  s^^toit  fait 
b^r^siarque." 

"  See  the  ample  details  in  Matthan  Wettmonatt  Flore$  Histcrianan,  part  l  pp. 
SS,  87 ;  and  at  p.  88,  **  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qu6d  patrem  suom 
occiderat." 

•*  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  Matlhcei  Westmonast.  Mans  Bistori(trum, 
part  i.  p.  298.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  *'  £t  statutum  est  nuno 
qia6d  numquam  extunc  manua  Paps  ab  oflferentibus  deoscularetur,  sed  pes.    Cum 
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• 

to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateran  itself,  where  the  hand  wm 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  ol 
his  great  work,  where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked  persecutor  of  the  Mth,  on  one 
occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  ^nt  up  in  a 
vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  latente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a  fr(^; 
so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  where  the  frog  was 

found.  ^* 

It  would  be  easy  to  fiU  volumes  with  similar  notions  ;  all  ci 
which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they 
have  been  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden 
days  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  credulity  of  men 
had  reached  a  height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  lon^ 
and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to  re- 
bel, will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical 
spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its  origin.  But  before 
closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  mon; 
illustrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  foi 
this  purpose,  I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of 
all  others,  were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  anJ 
were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  ac- 
thors.  That  concerning  Charlemagne  is  called  the  ehronicle  uf 
Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  d 
Bheims,  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war. ' 
From  some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 

ftDte  fuerat  consuetado  qu6d  manus,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hujus  miracu 
memoriam  reservatur  adhuc  manus  abscissa  in  tbesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dombw.- 
custodit  incomiptam  ad  laudem  matrU  sute.'* 

"*  ^S  .  .  .  Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  grayidnm  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nim:o 

Texatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  tIx  anhelitmn  luM 
respirandi.    Tunc  ipsum  ad  Yomitum  impotionaverunt,  et  ranam  visu  terribilcn 

humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cnientatam Unde  et  pars  ilia  civiuw 

ut  ali  qui  dicunt,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Lateranum  k  latente  rana,  nomen  accepit.**  J/aIti  n 
WeBtmonast.  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Roger  of  Horeden,  of  t 
woman  who  Tomited  two  toads.  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  457  rev.  In  the  Middle  So- 
there  were  manj  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  ha^c 
been  used  by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.  See  Zankester^s  MemoriaU  of  Kk. 
p.  197. 

"  " Ego  Turpinus  in  valle  Oaroli  loco  pnefato,  astante  rege,"  &c.   Jk  VH* 

Caroli  Magni,  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 
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was  really  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;" 
but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  weie  not  nice  in  these  matters,  and 
DO  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bheims  was  sufficient  recommendation ;  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  pope  ;*•  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value, 
and  as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne," 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  compe- 
tent judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  account,  a  short  no- 
tice of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has 
improved,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
vanced, until  fresh  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  St.  John."  The  apostle, 
being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted  measures  to  secure  its 
success.  When  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up 
by  the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.^'  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumerable  churches.*^ 

'"  Turner  {History  of  Erwlandy  vol.  vii.  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  was  written  by  CaUxtus  if. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  learned, 
are  not  decisiTe.  Warton  (HUt,  Sng,  JPoetry^  vol.  L  p.  128)  says  it  was  oomposed 
about  1110. 

*"*  The  pope  **  statuit  historiara  Sancti  CaroU  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  Remensi 
Archiepiscopo  esse  authenticam.^*   N<fU  in  TWner^  vol  Til  p.  250. 

"*  In  his  famous  Speculum,  "  il  recommande  sp^cialement  les  etudes  historiques, 
dont  il  porait  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contemporains  m^connaissaient  I'utilito ;  mais 
lorsqu^il  indique  les  sources  oil  il  puisera  ce  genre  dMnstruction,  c^est  Turpin  qu'il 
ddsigne  comme  le  principal  histonen  de  Charlemagne."  JButoire  JAtUraire  de  la 
Jt*Vane€^  toI.  zviii.  p.  474^  Paris,  1885,  4to ;  see  also  p.  517;  and  on  its  influence  in 
Spain,  see  Hcknor't  Hutory  of  JSpaniah  Idieraivre^  voL  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

**  Coroli  Magni  JBittoriOy  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  8-5. 

"  **....  Muri  oollapsi  funditus  corruerunt.'*  JDe  Vita  Caroli^  p.  b.  On  this, 
Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  06) :  "  Questo  fatto  della  presa 
di  Pamplona  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  delle  mura,  a  somiglianza 
delle  mura  di  Gerico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys, 
-w-ho,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1668,  was  shown  a  bom  which  was  preserved  in  that 
«ncient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the 
walls  of  Jericho  were  blown  down :  **  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  ancetres  se  ser* 
virent  de  pareilles  pour  abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jerico.**  Voyages  de  Moneonye^  vol. 
»i.  p.  95,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

**  JDe  Vita  Carolu  cap.  v.  pp.  11,  12;  is  headed  **De  ecclesus  quas  Caroloi 
fecit" 
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But  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was  Fenacute, 
and  who  was  descended  from  Goliath  of  old.^'  This  Fenacute 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  ec- 
countered.  His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ;^  his 
face  measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Oharleouigxie  sent 
the  most  eminent  warriors  ;  but  they  were  easily  discomjSted  b;^ 
the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  fermed 
from  the  &.ct,  that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms. "^ 
The  Christians  were  filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more 
than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  re- 
turned from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.'*  At  length  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  Ab 
obstinate  fight  ensued  ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  expected,  engaged  his  adversary  in  a  theological  dis- 
cussion.'^ Here  the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated;  and  Orlando, 
warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the 
giant  with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Chrbtian 
arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Bpain 
among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  ita 
conquest." 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  infbnna- 
tion  equally  authentic.  Different  accountB  had  been  circulated 
respecting  this  celebrated  king ;"  but  their  comparative  Talne 
was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  G-eoffrey,  the  well-known  A^rch- 
deacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a.  d.  1147,  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  Hutory  of 
the  Britons.^ ^^    In  this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 

**  "  Gigaa  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fuit  de  genere  Goliat.^  J)$  Vita  Coniif  p.  S9, 

**  "  Vim  zl.  fortium  poasidebat."  p.  89. 

**  ^*£rat  enim  statura  ejus  quasi  cubitis  xx.,  facies  erat  longa  quad  wuus  cvbiiii 
et  nasus  illiua  unius  palmi  mensurati,  et  bracbia  et  crura  ejus  quatuor  eubitonua 
erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis.''  p.  40. 

••  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  "  n>id.  pp.  43-47. 

**  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with  Tiir|UB, 
see  Simanaiy  Hist,  des  J^aiifaia,  vol.  v.  pp.  246,  687,  588,  vol.  vi.  p.  584^ 

*"  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Giidas  of  having  thrown  his  history  *^iiito  the 
•ca.*'  Falffrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Comnumtoealth^  vol.  i.  p.  453.  The  industrious  Shares 
Turner  (^Hist.  ofJUngland,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  eTiden<.« 
req)ecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  nodoabl.  Indee^:, 
at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthurs 
body! 

'^  In  Tamer's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viL  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  baTe  appear^ 
in  1128 ;  but  Mr.  Wright  ^Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  thai 
the  real  da/ e  is  1147. 
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the  whole  question ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Oxfoid,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and 
who,  like  him,  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.* "»  The 
work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  ardhdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  histoiy  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
suit  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had 
made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur 
With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ;  though  it  maybe 
mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that,  tSter  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who 
became  &ther  to  Brutus.  *°^  In  those  days,  England  was  peopled 
by  giants,  aU  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  ex-- 
tirpated  the  entire  race,  built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.*" 
The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities^  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  oc- 
curred in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Rivallo, 
it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days  ;*"  and  when  Morvidus 
was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-mon- 
ster, which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  the  king  himself.^^'  • 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries  ;  but  in  the  subse- 

***  Geoffrey  Bays,  *'A6ualtero  Oxinefordensi  in  multis  historils  peritisedmo  viro 
audivit  *^  (f .  e.  tile  Geofirey)  "  vili  licet  stylo,  breviter  tamen  piopalabit,  qu«B  proelia 
inclytus  ille  rex  post  Tictoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam  reversus,  cum  nepote  suo  com 
miserit."  Galfreai  Monumetenaia  BUtoria  Britonum,  lib.  xi.  seo.  i.  p.  200.  And  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  1,  he  says,  "  Waltenis  Oxinefordensii 
archidiaconus,  yir  in  oratoria  arte  atque  in  exoticls  historiis  eruditus."  Gompar« 
MattfuBt  Westmoruut.  Flore*  Butotiarum^  part  i.  p.  248. 

*••  Oalfttdi  Hiat&ria  JBritanum^  pp.  3, 4. 

^  "  Erat  tunc  nomen  insulae  Albion,  quae  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibu."*, 
inhabitabatur.  ....  Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosque 
suos  Britones  appellat.**     Oalf,  Hixt  BrUonum,  p.  20. 

"^  '*  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muscarum  affluent 
da ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur."    Sist.  Brit.  p.  86. 

"*  "  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibernici  maris  inauditie  feritat'i  bellua,  quss 
mcolas  maritimos  sine  intermissione  devorabat.  Cumqne  fama  aures  ejus  attigisset, 
accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est  At  cam  omnia  tela  sua  in 
iUam  in  vanum  consumpsisset,  acceleravit  monstrum  illud,  et  apertis  faurlbas  ipsann 
Telut  pisciculum  devoravit."     SUt.  Brit  p.  51. 
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quent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by  his  friend  the  Arch 
deacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdeacons  infoim  their  reader^ 
that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  oontiivance 
of  Merlin,  the  celebrated  wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  thej? 
relate  with  a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  charactei 
of  the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^ ''^  The  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His  migbt 
nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  immense  number  of 
Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  effect  the  conquest  of  all  Eu- 
rope.* °^  He  engaged  two  giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed 
them  both.  One  of  these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St. 
Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners^  in 
order  to  eat  them  while  they,  were  yet  alive.* *«  But  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur ;  as  also  did  another  giant^  named 
Kitho,  who  was,  if  possible,  stiU  more  formidable.  For  Bitb^ 
not  content  with  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actuaUy 
clothed  himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beanb 
of  the  kings  he  had  killed.*"* 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  histonr, 
were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  too, 
not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  which  the  success  of  the  work 
might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature, 
that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, — 
a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  inresti* 
gating  the  annals  of  English  history."'  A  book  thus  stamped 
with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  meas- 
ure of  the  age  in  which  it  was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
was  so  universal,  that,  during  several  centuries,  there  are  not 

*••  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Oalf.  Hltt.  Brit,  pp.  151,  162.  F«f 
information  respecting  Merlin,  sec  also  Matthcei  Westmonast.  FhrsM  Sisioriarv^ 
part  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  Naude^  Apolo^ie  pour  les  Grand  HommeSy  pp.  808,  809, 81i, 
819,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

^^  ffitt.  BriUmumy  pp.  16*7-170 ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 

1^  "  Sed  et  plures  capiebat  quos  semirivos  devorabat.**    Eut.  Brit,  p.  181, 

"*  **  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  aibi  pelles,  et  macdj* 
verat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  excoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  mbi  dirigervt . 
ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prseerat  regibus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  ejua  ceteri* 
barbis  ipsam  superponeret.''     G<il/.  Hut,  Brit,  p.  184. 

'"  **  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  authoi 
the  bishopric  of  Asaph.'*  jAfi  of  Geoffrey  of  Mbnmoulhy  in  WrigJWt  Biog.  Briu 
Lit.  vol.  ii  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  tji 
Llandaffi    See  Stepherui'i  Literature  of  this  Kymry^  8vo,  1849,  p.  823. 
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more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  ac- 
curacy.''*  A  Latin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well- 
known  historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley  ;"*  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,"'  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar,  and 
afterwards  by  Woce;"*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
important  truths  it  contained  should  be  difiused  as  widely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens  have  not  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
authors;  and  as  such,  present  a  very 'favourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  fer  the  first  time, 
faint  signs  of  an  approaching  change;'*^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even 
early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of  this  interesting 
movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
progress  was  unmistakable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  com- 

*"  Mr.  Wright  {Bioff,  Brit.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  146)  says:  "Within  a  century  after 
its  flr«t  publication,  it  waa  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English  history ;  and  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ventured 
to  speak  against  its  veracity.'*  And  Sir  Henry  £llis  says  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history,  Polydore  Vergil  was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such 
were  the  prejudices  of  the  time."  Polydore  VergiFM  English  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  z.  edit. 
Kills,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenbergrs  EitU  of  the  Anglo-Baxon 
Kingsy  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  centu* 
ry  in  Europe,  men  began  td  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters ;  and  Boyle,  for  exam- 
ple, cUsses  together  **  the  fabulous  labours  of  Hercules,  and  exploits  of  Arthur  oi 
Britain."    BoyUn  Workn,  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 

'"  WrigkCi  Biog,  BrU.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ;  Tumer't  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii. 
p.  282. 

^  Accordingto  Mr.  Wright  (Biog,  Brit,  voL  il  p.  439),  it  was  transkted  through 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made 
the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for 
he  amplifies  16,000  lines  of  Wace's  Brut  into  82,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  BirF, 
Madden'$  Preface  to  LayamonCe  BrtU,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  I  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon*8,  by  the 
publication  of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as 
Layamon  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  he 
was  considered  an  ornament. 

'"  Wright's  Biog.  Brit,  Lit,  vol  ii.  p.  161,  207  ;  HaUamU  Literature  of  Europe. 
vol.  i.  p.  86. 

'^  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  mnce  he  is  the  first  who  took  a 
secular  view  of  afiairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentiallv  theological.  In 
Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poUtical  spirit  beglnmng  to  ap- 
pear among  historUns.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayala,  in  T^cknor's  Hist  of  Spanun 
Lit,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  166;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more 
hnworldly  than  he  really  was. 
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prehensive  view  of  history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  tha 
eighteenth  century;  when  the  suhject  was  studied,  first  by  the 
great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and^ 
some  years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  histoir 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  social 
relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But,  without 
anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  was  no  history  written  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  he 
successfiilly  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  of  men  is 
probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them 
by  society  is  constantly  varying.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general 
condition  of  society,  which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the 
ablest  writers  to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossi- 
ble, because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  wbat  tc 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by 
men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  thev 
could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of  their  works  do  we  find  the 
least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  social  phenomena.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in 
his  estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his 
own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made  him  snper- 
stitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably  short* 
sighted.  His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  nttei 
ignorance  of  that  great  intellectual  movement,  which,  in  his  owd 
time,  was  rapidly  overthrowing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his 
attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  believed  history  to  consist.^^*    As  to  his  superstition,  it 

"^  On  thifi,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  "  ComiQes's  Memoirs  are  Btrikin^  from 
their  perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  already  aoand- 
ed,  yet  Comiues  has  no  other  nottons  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster ;  be 
describes  their  eyents,  their  characters,  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to  continue 
for  centuries."  Amold'M  Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may^  add, 
tliat  whenever  Comines  has  occasion  to  mention  the  lower  classes*  which  ia  tci^ 
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would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  £dnce  no  man 
could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having  his  mind  en-> 
feebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  though  he.  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore,  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  enterprises  of  the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined, 
merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on 
all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  asserts  that  battles 
are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the 
campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompe- 
tent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and 
Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,  says  Oomines,  war  is  a 
great  mystery ;  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other.* ^^  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 
state,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would  hap- 
pen, except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosper- 
ous, forget  the  source  fiom  which  their  prosperity  proceeded.*  »* 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of 
theology,"'  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are  the  more 

rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances 
in  Mhnaires  de  Philippe  di  CotMnes^  toL  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

'"  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  "un  des  accomplissemena  des  oanTres  que 
Dieua  oommeoc^es  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouTetez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la 
victoire  aucunes  fois  &  I'un,  et  aucunes  fois  &  Tautre ;  et  est  cecy  mystbre  si  grand, 
que  les  royaumes  et  grandes  seigneuries  en  prennent  aucunes  fois  fins  et  d^olations, 
et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  commencement  de  r^gner."  JtfiSm.  de  Oaminet,  toI.  L 
pp.  361,  862.  £espectine  the  wanton  inyaaion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells 
or  the  food:  **mais  ils  n'y  eussent  point  fitilly,  s^ils  y  enssent  TOidu  essayer ;  mais  il 
«st  de  croire  que  nostre  sauTeur  et  r^dempteur  J^sus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir.^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  154.  So,  he  adds,  p.  165,  "  pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semble  que  nostre 
»eigneur  J^sus-Christ  ait  youIu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  Toyage  ait  est6  attribute  k 
luy,^  Compare  the  InsiUiUee  of  Thnowr^  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  combination  of  super- 
Htitlon  and  ferocity. 

'^  "  Mais  mon  adirls  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ;  car  quand 
les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est^  en  grande  prosp6rit6  ou  richesses,  et  ils  ont  mescon* 
noiseance  dont  precede  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dressy  un  enneml  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul 
ne  se  douteroit,  comme  toub  pouvez  voir  par  lea  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce 
que  puis  peu  d'ann^es  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bour* 
gogne  et  autres  lieuz  que  avez  yen  et  yoyez  toua  les  jours."  Mem  de  Vominee^  vol. 
i.  pp.  888,  389.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  iu  p.  179 ;  and 
in  particular,  his  extraordinary  digression,  liyre  y.  chap,  zviii.  voL  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

"•  Dr.  Lingard  {Hiet.  of  England,  ToL  i.  p.  867)  says,  "From  the  doctrine  of  k 
superintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  rash  but  verj 
conyenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  ot 
eourse,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven :"  see 
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intereBting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  one^ 
too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of  public  life.  When 
views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his  cloister, 
but  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  well  versed  in  public  affair?, 
we  may  easily  imagine  what  was  the  average  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  those  who  were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  from  them  nothing  could  be  expected  ;  and  that 
many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through 
those  grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 
'  But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that,  even 
while  Oomines  was  writing,  there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they  were  only  indications 
of  what  was  approaching ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  elapsed. 
after  his  death,  before  the  progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  cf 
its  results.  For,  though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them  from  sub- 
jects in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was 
really  accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour 
began  to  subside  in  England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.'*' 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as  from 
the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  regeneration.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  credulity 
was  still  universal,  since  it  affected  not  merely  the  lowest  and 

&l80  p.  114.   The  last  yestige  of  this  once  UDireraal  opiDion  is  the  expression,  wfakb 
is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  of  "  appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.^ 

'*  See  Cfvizotf  Civilisation  en  Europe^  p.  166 ;  the  best  psssage  in  that  able,  bat 
rather  unequal  work :  "  Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  au  xvi*  si^cle ;  c'est  la  th^logi? 
qui  possMe  et  dirige  Tesprit  humiun ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  empreintes  de  theolo 
gie ;  les  questions  phllosophiques,  politiques,  historiques,  sont  tonjours  considdre^s 
sous  un  point  de  Tue  th6oIogique.  L^^glise  est  tellement  souveralne  dana  Pordre 
intellectuel,  que  mdme  les  sciences  math^matSques  et  physiques  sont  te&ues  de  s« 
boumettre  k  ses  doctrines.  L'esprit  th^ologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  4 
coul6  dans  les  veines  du  monde  europ6en  jnsqu^ik  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  pre 
miftre  fois,  fiacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Bescartes  en  France,  ont  jet6  Tintelligence  hum 
des  voies  de  la  thdologie.**  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh  f  Would  their  philosophy  have 
been  equally  secular ;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would  it  have  been  equally  sue 
cewful? 
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most  ignorant  classes,  but  even  those  who  were  best  educated* 
Of  this  innumerable  proofs  might  be  given  ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  par- 
ticularly striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  suj)- 
posed  little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man  rendered  great  services 
to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  way 
of  remedying  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to 
which  time  was  then  computed.***  But  neither  his  abilities  nor 
his  knowledge  could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  1524,  he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world 
would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement, 
made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  made,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm.***  News 
of  the  approaching  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was 
filled  with  consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who 
had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;**'  while 
others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspec- 
tors to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being 
least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford 
a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.***  But  the  minds 
of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains. In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large 

"^  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  toI.  xliii.  p^  577,  with  JfofUtiela,  Hut,  det  Mathemth 
Ci^iM,  Tol.  i.  p.  678. 

'"  Naud6  mentions,  that  in  France  St  drove  many  persons  ahnost  mad :  '*  In 
Gallia  parum  afoit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  periculi  metu  (dilurium) 
adegerit.**^   BatfUy  in  voce  Sttfflerua,  Note  B. 

™  *^  Nam  Petms  Giryellos  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus,  cam 
theologie,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  monere  fungcretur,  et  vero  miiltos, 
at  ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  finitiroos  populos,  jam  stapido  meta  perculsos, 
domicilia  a«  sedes  mutare  vidigset,  ac  prsedla,  supellectilem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra 
j\i8tum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac  alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magis 
eecura  requirere,  soi  officii  esse  patavit,  in  publica  ilia  constematione,  quam  de  nl 
tilo  excitare  persoaaum  non  habebat,"  &c.   BayU^  Note  B.  '**  Ibid. 
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enough  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enumerate  the  different  propos&Is 
which  were  made  and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  pro- 
posal is,  however,  worth  noticing,  hecause  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  ot 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
various  expedients  hy  which  this  universal  disaster  might  be  miti- 
gated. At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to 
imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived. 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhahitants  of  Toulouse 
lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved,  to  con- 
tinue their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry.^'^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there 
happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time  afforded  occu- 
pation to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had 
appeared  in  the  jaw  of  a  child  bom  in  SUesia.  The  rumour,  on 
being  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysteriooi 
omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might 
mean.  Its  real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In 
1595,  this  eminent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The 
event,  therefore,  though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming. 
The  golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the 
emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  from  Christendom,  cmd  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  yeais. 
And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head.'-^* 

^  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bajle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Biog,  Unir,  rol 
ill.  p.  88.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  288,  vol.  xlill  pp.  677,  678;  Sprenffely  Hist  de  la  Medleittf, 
vol.  iii.  p.  261 ;  Delambrej  Hist,  ds  PAstronamie  du  Mayen  Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p. 
876 ;  MontJielay  Hist,  des  Mathematiqves,  vol  i.  p.  622 ;  Diet,  Phihsoph,,  ardcL* 
Astrologies  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  Tof.  zxxvii.  pp.  146,  149. 

"*  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  reUted  by  De  Thou:  see  his  Hi^. 
Unit,  voL  xi.  pp.  684,  685.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  compare 
HtsL  desxOradisy  chap.  iy.  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle^  vol.  ii«  pp.  219,  220;  ed.  Ttais 
1766;  Spmigel,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine,  vol.  iiL  pp.  247-249;  Bicg.  Univ.  toL  xx.  p. 
ft79. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTLmE  OP  THE  HI8T0EY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  PROM  THE  MIDDLE  <H 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  Ibe 
nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three  hundred  years 
before  he  was  bom,  the  public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by 
men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
men  in  every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indisputable  ; 
he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  and  admit 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them  ;  but  even  then  he 
wiU  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  such  miserable  absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober 
and  important  truths,  and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  wiU  do  much  to  dissipate 
this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so  fiir  from  wonde> 
ing  that  such  things  were  believed,  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every 
thing  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in 
all  Mnds  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — ^in  science,  in  religion, 
in  legislation, — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesi^ 
tating  credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely  will  this 
iact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had  his 
doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  existence  of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with 
wings,  and  of  armies  flying  thk^ugh  the  air ;  who  thought  that 
astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble  ;  and  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety 
of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such 
men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;.  but  they  were  despised  as  mere 
theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  vdth  the  practice 

VOL.  I. — 16 
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of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  theii 
ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  Lorn,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. Indeed,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  aid 
provide  for  their  own  security ;  for,  imtil  the  latter  part  of  tb 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  wj 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  r^pect- 
ing  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  iia- 
possible.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  cirilBa- 
tion  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  hnioas 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions  are  dif- 
fused. But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  on 
knowledge  will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions,  vnll  never  tae 
the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built.  Thej 
look  always  with  wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  ;  and  vhil^ 
they  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  ghocii 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone  ocb- 
elusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fe: 
knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  pr- 
gress,  such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded  by  a  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ;  because  without  iouh 
there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  c 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  psrssive  priiHr* 
pie,  which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  1^ 
sought  before  it  can  be  won  ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labcc 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  supp:^ 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for  sc't- 
jects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content.  Th-f 
who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  H;^ 
any  point  we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  t 
quiry  on  that  point ;  because  inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  i^-- 
haps  dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  m^- 
gation  can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  *' 
the  originator,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  i* 
progress.  Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  wbic^ 
is  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their  la-': 
and  complacent  minds  ;  becaus^  it  troubles  their  cherished  f^- 
perstitions  ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiiy 
and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  j 
fchings  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if  aU  is  reaii; 
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trae  which  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  taught  to  be* 
lieve. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepticism,  the 
more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in 
the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To  state  in  general  terms, 
what  in  this  Introduction  wiU  be  fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject ;  has  reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ;  has  chastized  the 
despotism  of  princes  ;  has  restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles ; 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word, 
it  is  this  which  has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the 
olden  time;  errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confid- 
ing; in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected,  may 
perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations 
are  not  familiar.     The  importance,  however,  of  the  principle  at 
issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to  verify  it 
by  an   examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European 
civilization.     Such  an  inquiry  will  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion, that  no  single  fact  has  so  extensively  affected  the  different 
nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion, 
of  their  scepticism.     In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical  writers, 
and  prevent,  not  iodeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of 
sceptical  opinions.*     By  this  means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being 
quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries  remained  almost 
stationary;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has 
also  been  stationary.     But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly 
appeared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results  are 
altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being  encouraged, 
there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.     In  the  remaining 
part  of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in 
France  and  England,  and  examine  the  cUfferent  forms  under 

'  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  diffused  a  considerable  amount  of  scep« 
ticism  among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  ZlorenU,  Hi$t.  de  VlnquisUion^ 
voL  L  p.  822,  Tol.  ii.  p.  543,  Tol.  iy.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  US ;  LoUadoU  Zetten  from 
Spain,  pp.  116,  119,  120,  188,  281,  232;  Lord  HoUanSi  Foreign  JteminUanceSf 
edit.  1850,  p,  76 ;  BcutheyU  HtsU  of  JBrtuily  toI.  iii.  p.  607  ;  and  an  imperfect  state* 
ment  of  the  same  fact  in  AUson^s  HiaU  of  £urope^  vol.  z.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the 
Bpanish  colonies,  compare  Humboldt^  Nouv,  Espagne,  toI.  il  p.  818,  with  TTonfi 
Mexico,,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  haie 
affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigatioL, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the  reason^ 
already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  that 
that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  numeroui 
deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural  type  more  closely  than  its 
great  neighbour  has  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  detaEs 
respecting  English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a 
single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history  simplj 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sceptical 
movement;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  eubsidiarr 
matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  valae 
And  as  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  mo5^t 
important  of  all,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstancej 
under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  I  will  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  iminediate> 
followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merei; 
the  same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  wl 
prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  authority  of  tLt 
secular  classes.*  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown  to  tha?r 
nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  thac 
the  temporal  power ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  wai 
the  general  condition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  a-: 
benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabe:' 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equall ; 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with  r - 
markable  ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  balance  iL- 
rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponderant 
This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  s 
government  successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  U 
several  years  the  principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  vl- 

*  Nearly  two  hundred  jears  ago,  8ir  William  Temple  obserred,  that  in  HoUir 
the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  therefore^  tifr* 
existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Obterv^Uions  upon  the  United  J^rori^  t  * 
in  Templtl^s  Works^  vol.  i.  pp.  167-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  eameiii-. 
enco  was  drawn  by  another  acute  observer,  Le  Blanc,  who,  after  mentioniag  ^' 
liberality  which  the  diflferent  sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  HoUand,  &u-> 
"  La  grande  raison  d^une  faarmonie  si  parfaite  est  que  tout  8*y  r^gle  par  les  s^ciS  -: 
de  chacune  de  ces  religions,  et  qu'on  n*y  souflTriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  nt 
imprudent  pourroit  ddtruire  cette  heureuse  correspondance.*'  Ze  Blanc^  Jytt-^ 
ifufi  Franfais,  vol.  i.  p.  p.  78.  I  merely  give  these  as  illuatrations  of  an  imporu: 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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perfectly  understood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  trulj 
surprising  for  so  barbarous  an  age."  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place, 
induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she,  even  with  all 
her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment, 
and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  country  was  as  yet  hardly 
ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify 
their  hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  inHst  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  which  followed,  one  circumstance  very 
worthy  of  remark.  Although  many  persons  were  most  un- 
questionably executed  merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured 
to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.*  The 
most  barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing 
certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.*  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles  were 
such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when 
the  bigot  became  a  hypocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations  of  a  more  tem- 
poral, and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important  character.^ 

'  '*In  the  first  eleren  years  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  prosecu- 
ted  capitally  for  religion."  NectCt  HisL  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  and  the  same 
remark  in  CoUier*i  Ecele9,  Hist,  toI.  vii.  p.  262,  edit.  1840. 

*  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham  made,  in 
1606,  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  {CampbelPi  Chief-Justices,  vol. 
i.  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth.  James 
I.  says :  **  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  fa^ 
mous  memory  never  punished  any  Papist  for  religion."  Works  of  Kinff  James^  Lon- 
don, 1616,  folio,  p.  252.  And  Charles  L  says :  ^^  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Eliza- 
beth nor  my  father  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely 
for  religion.**    Pari.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 13. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  7%s  Execution  of  Justice 
in  England^  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaUanCs  Const  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
1 47  ;  and  Somers  Tr<tcts,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208 :  ^*  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  term 
as  itiartyrs,"  p.  195 ;  and  at  page  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  **  entitled 
certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be  martyrs  for  religion."  In  the  same  way, 
tlie  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
rather  by  political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far 
tbe  most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
I^ords,  in  1810,  that  **the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant  to  guard, 
not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against  the  political  dangers 
of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy."  Ukoiss^s  lAfe  of  Eldon,  vol. 
i.  p.  435;  see  also  pp.  483,  501,  577-580.  Compare  Alison's  Hist.  voL  vk  p.  379 
0eq.,  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 

*  Mr.  SeweU  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  His  ChrisHan  PolUieSy  8vo, 
1844,  p.  277.      Compare  Coleridge's  note  in  Southey's  Idfe  of  Wesleif,  vol  i.  p.  270b 
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A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then  taking 
place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theological  worb 
which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetk. 
Hoohet^B  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century/  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  our  national  church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with 
JewePs  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England^  which  was  writteD 
thirty  years  before  it/  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  diflFer- 
ent  methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooke 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of  them  were 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils.  Both  of 
them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England;  and  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance stops.  The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  arv 
entirely  different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elap&eJ, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and  the  ail- 
ments which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker. 
The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotations  firom  the  Fathers  and 
the  Councils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when  they  are  uncontra- 
dicted by  Scripture,  he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proais. 
Hooker,  though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lay? 
little  stress  upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  hb 
readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupporti-d 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith;  Hooker  in- 
sists upon  the  exercise  of  reason.*     The  first  employs  aU  his  tal- 

An  able  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  centnrr,  t'» 
Church  of  EngUnd  directed  against  her  opponents :  "  This  is  the  stale  pretence'of  tb- 
Clergy  in  all  countries,  after  they  have  solicited  the  government  to  make  penal  Ut< 
against  those  they  call  heretics  or  schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  i 
vigorous  execntion,  then  they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civU  power;  for  whom  tbej 
have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  dis^ 
bedienoe  to  the  laws."  Somen  Ttaett^  vol.  xii.  p.  5S4.  See  also  BvUer'9  Mtm,  -^t 
the  Catholiesy  vol  i.  p.  889,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44-46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  vfrv 
published  in  1594.  Widton^s  Life  of  Hooker y  in  Wordsworth^t  EeclenaM.  JBiog.  ro!. 
•ii.  p.  609.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ;  and  doubts  have  been  Ihrvvs 
upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  they  are  certaiB> 
genuine.    LiUrature  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  26. 

*  JeweC*  Apology  was  written  m  1661  or  1662.  See  Wordtworth^s  JSedes.  £i^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  813.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Foa^s  Afartyrt,  were  ordered,  in  the  r^^ 
of  Elizabeth,  **to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people.*^  J*- 
brei/'M  Letters  J  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard  to  Jewel's  Defence,  was.  repealed 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    Butlei^e  Mem,  of  the  CathoUce^  vol.  iv.  p  413. 

'  *^  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  0enter.ee 
of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done."  £et^  JPoHi*, 
book  i.  sec.  viiL  in  Mooker's  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  hia  oppones:^ 
**uot  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scri^ 
tare  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  bj  divers  testimonies  they  etek  :< 
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ents  In  collecting  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and  in  deciding 
upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  bear.  The 
other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from  respect  for  their  au- 
thority, as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubt* 
ed  right  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Jewel,  however,  fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he 
had  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  by 
David,  and  by  Solomon,*'  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker  lays 
down  that  thiis  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  be- 
cause it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to  be  bound  by  laws 
which  ecclesiasticd  alone  have  framed.*'  In  the  same  oppo- 
site spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their 
own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had  exer- 
cised his  memory  more  than  his  reason;  and  he  thinks  to  settle 
the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible, 

enforce ;  but,  rather,  as  the  truth  is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  aufficeth  if  mch  ac- 
tiona  be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reason.^*  Book  IL  sec.  i.  Works,  Yol.  i.  p. 
151.  **  For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captirity 
of  judgment,  and,  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but 
to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  Juiow  not  nor  care  not  whither: 
this  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  ebould  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  aboye  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men,  be 
they  neyer  so  great  and  reyerend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason."  Book  ii.  sec  yii.  yol. 
i.  pp.  182,  183.  In  book  y.  sec.  yiii.  yol.  ii.  p.  28,  he  says,  that  eyen  *Uhe  yoice  oi 
the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  yii. 
Eec.  xL  yol.  iii.  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  re- 
ligion, see  yoL  i.  pp.  220-228,  book  iii.  sec.  yiii.  Again,  at  p.  226 :  "  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  f  What  science  can  be  attained  unto, 
without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason  ?**  And  he  indignantly  asks  those 
who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  fiuth,  "  May  we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  ap- 
pear reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?"  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

'  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  Pneter,  inquam,  hec  omnia,  ex  historiis  et 
optimorum  temporum  exemplis  videmus  pios  prinoipes  procurationem  ecclesiarum 
ab  officio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

'*  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  rellgionis,  et  sacrorum  ratio- 
iicm,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  popi^o  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de 
violata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castigavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  quAm 
magistratus  civiJis,  tamen  cCim  primiim  inauguraretur  et  pneficeretur  populo,  accepit 
zuandata  nominatim  de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

'*  David  rex,  cJkm  ^mms  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset  dissipata, 
reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit ;  nee  tantdm  adfuit  ut  admonitor 
aut  hortator  operis,  sed  etiam  pMdmos  et  hymnos  dedit,  et  classes  disposuit,  et  pom- 
pam  instituit,  et  quodammodo  prefuit  sacerdotibus. 

**  Salomon  rex  sdificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantCim 
destinaverat ;  et  prostrem6  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum  de  religione,  et 
cultu  Dei ;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  in  ejus  locum  Sadocum 
surrogavit."    Apolog,  Eeclee.  Anglic,  pp.  161,  162. 

"  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  lay* 
men  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing:  "It 
-were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  mor* 
fit  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callings ;  howbeit  when  aU  which  the  wisdom  of 
All  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  con* 
•ent  of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which,  they  could 
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with  the  opinionB  of  the  commentators  upon  them.  **  But  Hook- 
er, who  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himseli 
constrained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  nor  upon  commenta- 
tors, nor  even  upon  revelation;  hut  he  is  content  that  the  preten- 
tions of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicability 
to  the  great  exigencies  of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.'^ 
It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works  represent.  A* 
long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  defended  by  the  old  dogmatic 
method,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  heresy.     But  when  it  was  chiefly  defended  by  hn- 

be  no  more  unto  us  than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick.**  Ecclesiiistical  ?^ 
ity^  book  Tiii.  sec.  vi.  toI.  iii.  p.  803.  He  adds,  p.  826:  *^Till  it  be  proved  thit 
some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  for  erer  annexed  unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonant  viih  t^ih/au 
reason,  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth^  withoc: 
consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  ix 
highest  power." 

^  '^  Qu6d  si  docemuB  sacrosanctum  Dei  eyangellum,  et  veteres  episcopoa,  atq« 
eeclesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  "  sperano!, 
neminem  illorum"  (his  opponents)  "  ita  negllgentem  fore  salutis  suae,  quin  ut  Telit 
aliquando  cogitationem  susciper^  ad  utros  potiiis  se  adjungat."  Apolog.  Scdti 
Analie.  p.  17.  At  p.  68,  he  indignantly  ask  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  tbt 
Fathers:  *^£rgo  Origenes,  Ambrosius,  Augustinus, Chrysostomus,  Gelasias,  Theodo- 
retus  erant  desertores  fidei  catholicn  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  episcoporum  et  doctorcn 
Tirorum  tanta  consensio  nihil  aliud  erat  quAm  conspiratio  •hsereticorum  ?  Aut  qcf'i 
tum  laudabatur  in  illis,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis?  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catbofi- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tant£im  hominum  voluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est  schiszca^ 
cum?  Aut  quod  dim  erat  verum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erit  fitlsumr* 
His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointless  dt> 
lamation. 

"  This  large  view  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Feclesiastieal  Polity,  I  can  oc!f 
afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than  proo& ;  *^ 
proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  **  True  it  ie» 
the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howboit  not  absolutelj  tri« 
and  without  exception ;  hut  true  only  so  far  forth  as  those  dUffereni  ages  do  a^rte^'i 
the  state  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonki 
were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  86.  *^  We  count  those  things  perfect,  wMch  want  DOthic; 
requisite  for  the  end  whereunto  they  were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  "Bcctt^ 
when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  c€>3> 
tinuance  of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  And  even  of  the  Uv»  ot 
God,  he  boldly  adds:  ** Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  thei» Maker,  the  muubi> 
ty  of  that  end  for  which  they  arc  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable."  voL  I  p- 
236.  *^  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  alteradca 
of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end."  vol.  i.  p.  i'^^ 
At  p.  240 :  **  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God^s  being  Author  of  laws  for  g^^* 
cmment  of  his  church,  nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sa^^ 
cient  wherefore  all  churches  should  forever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  cbaug^'^ 
8ee,  too,  vol  iii.  p.  169,  on  "the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  182, 1?^ 
and  vol.  i.  p.  828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  ^ 
found  in  Jewel;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  (Apologia^  p.  114),"  Cert6  in  reliffw- 
aem  Dei  nihil  gravioa  dici  potest,  qu&m  si  ea  accusetar  novitatis.  Ut  enim  in  i><^ 
pso,  ita  in  ejus  cultu  nihil  oportet  eRse  novum." 
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man  reasoning,  its  support  was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this 
means  the  element  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  al 
leged,  that  the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  an« 
other ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  tp  justify  the 
most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that 
those  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting 
perdition, — if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciM  to 
punish  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immor- 
tal beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.  ^^  But  if  this  same 
man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  re- 
flection, that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  in- 
fallible, since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once  diffused  among  a  people, 
it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct.  No  one  of  conunon 
sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on 
accoimt  of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he 
knows  it  possible  that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
those  of  the  man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  feith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be- 
comes a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable, 
it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore  more  merciful.  Seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two 
men  were  publicly  burned  by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding 
heretical  opinions.^*  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  big- 
otry ;  and  since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has 
never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed." 

"  Archbishop  Whately  hafl  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See  his  Er» 
rors  of  Romanitm  traced  to  their  Oriain  in  Human  Natiere^  pp.  287,  288. 

*  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  they  suffered  in  1611 ;  see  the 
contemporary  account  in  Somert  Tracts^  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Compare  Blackatone*^ 
Comment.  toI.  It.  p.  49 ;  Harriett  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  144 ;  and  note 
in  Btarton^s  Diary y  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam 
says :  **  The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop  of  London ;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of 
Litchfield.**     Const,  Hist,  vol  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

'*  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against 
the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  to 
persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  CamphelVs  Chancellors^  voL  IL 
pp.  185,  176,  281. 
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We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  tKat  Bcepticism  whicli  in  phys- 
ics must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  in  religioB 
must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration.  There  is,  indeei 
no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers  may,  by  a  great 
effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  snch  eman- 
cipation is  possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  tbe 
comets  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  be 
lieve  that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity  «• 
presses  his  anger,  they  will  never  be  gmlty  of  the  blasphemous 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appear- 
ances. Before  they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the^ 
mysterious  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe, 
or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomeos 
themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mini 
In  the  same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  biiBg 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  caa 
understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  creeds. 
or  how  any  one  can  differ  fipom  themselves  without  being  gmlty 
of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime. '^ 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spiiit 
of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insubordination,  began  to  occn- 
py  the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  & 
blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  obser- 
vations and  individual  experiments."     In  politics,  it  stimulated 

"  **  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  iv- 
spect  to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelcTant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  iact, » 
far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  reverence  all  persosJ 
and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong ;  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not  deserre 
it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  foUy  and  an.  Bot 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  re^y 
to  be  respected,  that  is  assuming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  csC 
divine,  he  calls  an  idol ;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fiedl  down  and  worship,  so  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  leas  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it.  Arnold's  Zecturea  on  Modem  SUtory,  pp.  £1 . 
211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  ar.<i 
considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  universtT  ia 
which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  remarkable  passage,  ar.*! 
one  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  tendencies  of  the  Eogiiefa 
mind  during  the  present  generation. 

**  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  chaxipt 
In  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Comte^  PhilotophU  Positive^  vol.  v.  p.  TOl 
with  WhaUltf  on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tenne 
mann  {Oeseh,  der  Philos,  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  *'Belebung  der  selbstth&tigen  Enfi 
des  menschlichen  Geistes  ;^  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophj  ic 
KtwmatCs  Devdopment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  179-188.  But  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  whieb 
te  seeks  to  reverse. 
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them  to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eyentuallj  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated  the 
efficiency  of  private  judgment."  The  details  of  this  vast  move- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  history  oi 
England :  but  without  anticipating  what  I  must  hereafter  relate, 
I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance,  which  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants, 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Beformers 
have  been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Bome.^^  It  was 
published  in  1637,**  and  the  position  of  the  author  would  induce 
us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth  had  recently  aban- 
doned the  creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack ;  and  he, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  have  that  natural  inclination  to 
dogmatize  with  which  apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides 
this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,*^ 
whose  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal 
bench."  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  con- 
stant resident  at  that  ancient  university,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  preserved 

^  The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encouraging  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  **  There  are  few 
days  pass  here  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of 
some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changling  in  that  particular,  mey 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any 
man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him  repair  to  London,  and  Fll  warrant  him  he  shall 
find  it :  I  had  almost  said  too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come 
hither  now,  and  he  shall  go  near  to  lose  it."  BireK%  Life  of  Boyle,  in  BoyWe 
Wirrka,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  See  also  BateaU  Account  of  the  late  TroubUsy  edit.  1686, 
part.  ii.  p.  219,  on  **  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater 
and  greater  daily.**  Compare  to  the  same  eifect,  CarlpWe  CromwU,  vol.  i.  p.  289 ; 
HallanCe  Const,  Hiet,  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  CartoitherCs  HUt.  of  the  0iurch  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  208 ;  "sectaries  began  to  swarm.*' 

**  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  **  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation." 
Butler' 8  Beminieeeneee,  vol.  1.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburton,  in  NichMe 
Illtutratuma  of  the  Mffhteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

''  Dee  Maizeaux,  Life  of  ChxUingwrth,  p.  241. 

"  Avbre^e  Zettere  andldvee,  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Dee  Maizeaux,  Life  of  Chilling^ 
worth,  pp.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  Dee  Maieeaux,  p.  12.  Carwithen  (Hiet,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol 
Ii.  p.  214)  says,  '*  Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chillingworth." 

"*  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  His 
odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemnap 
tion,  many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them  until  he  was  exci 
outed.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  WaUwie  Life  of  Saw 
ierean,  in  Wordaworth'e  SceUe.  Biog,  vol  iv.  p.  429. 
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to  our  own  day  its  unenviable  feme.**  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
work  that  was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the 
same  country,  wherOj  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men  had 
been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions  difEerent 
to  those  of  the  establbhed  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  prodigioiis  energy  of  that  great  movement 
which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure  shoijdd  be  felt  undei 
circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which  can  possibly  be  coo- 
ceived ;  and  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  shonli 
in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had 
enslaved  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is 
openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  firom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  ;  he  had, 
however,  been  careful  to  add,  that  the  reason  of  individuals 
ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed 
in  great  Ooimcils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.** But  Chillingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things. 
He  would  admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,"  but  he  even  ventured  to  de- 
spise the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was 
to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  intu 
which  the  Christian  church  has  broken,  he  never  quotes  as  au- 
thorities the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.*^  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  pene- 
trating the  depths  of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  contro- 
versy which  had  long  busied  the  minds  of  men.     In  discussing 

**  A  modern  writer  suggeets,  with  exquisite  simplicitj,  that  ChiUingworth  derivpd 
his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford :  "  the  very  same  coUege  which  nursed  the  high 
intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth."  BwtMi  Life  of  Buhop  Kts 
vol  i.  p.  7xi. 

"  Hooker*s  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  is  noticed  by  Hr.  Hsi- 
iam,  Const,  Hist,  toI.  i.  p.  21 S.  Compare  the  hesitating  remiirks  in  CoUridgt^i  LH' 
trwry  Remains^  toI.  iii.  pp.  85,  86. 

^  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  traTelling  on  a  "  north-west  dii" 
coTcry.**  Chillingworth^ 8  Religion  cf  FrotestantSj  p.  866.  Even  to  AugustinCt  wKc 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  U 
says  at  pp.  196,  388,  376 ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp- 
252, 846.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen  **  accoant  thes 
fathers  when  they  <are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them.**  Calarup 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

^  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  Religion  of  ProtettanU^  pp.  1^1 
468.  It  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians,  to  obderv? 
the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  i^ 
instance,  JPalmer  on  ths  Churchy  1839,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150-171.  In  no  otherbranch  ot 
luquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  thiok* 
ing  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
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the  points  upon  whicli  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  is* 
6ue^  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding.  Kor  will  he  consent  that  faith  should  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  authority.  Even  this  favorite  principle  of 
theologians  is  by  OhiUingworth  made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason.'*'*  Season,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ; 
while  faith  only  gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and 
is,  therefore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Finally,  he 
solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious  matters  no  on£ 
ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evi- 
dence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should 
60  prostitute  their  reason,  as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that 
which  they  are  unable  to  prove  with  infallible  arguments.*' 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest 
tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass, 'before  it  could  reach 
such  elevated  views.  The  Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence 
which  w^s  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the 
force  of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued  to 
respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.     Thus  it  was,  that 

^  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ;  which,  if 
he  could  have  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy.  He  says,  rather 
unfairly,  "  Your  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you  have  reason  to  do  so ;  so 
that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  resolved  into  your  own  reason." 
Belig.  of  Protest,  p.  134 

*  '*  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the  premises 
deserve ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility 
of  the  motives  to  it.'*  ^lig.  of  JProtesi,  p.  66.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance 
that  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will 
not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools."  p.  133.  **  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work 
more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the  con* 
clutdon  than  the  premises  deserve;  to  build  an  infaUible  futh  upon  motives  that  are 
only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible ;  as  it  were  a  great  and  heavy  building  upon  a 
foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate."  p.  149.  "  For  faith  is  not  knowledge, 
no  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  It ;  so  that  he  that  knows, 
I>elieve8,  and  something  more;  but  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not  know- 
Day,  if  he  doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know."  p.  412.  See  also 
p.  417. 
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Jewel,  though  recognizmg  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed 
to  the  early  church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties 
could  be  easily  cleared.  He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to 
ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and 
tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  years  after 
him  came  Hooker  ;^°  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laybg 
down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear, 
did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it  was  reserved  for  Chillingworth 
utterly  to  destroy.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  repre- 
sent the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  mar 
say  so,  the  superstructure  of  the  system ;  but  authority  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In  Hooker,  author- 
ity is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the  basis.^*  But  in 
Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  re- 
ligion is  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason 
of  man  shall  interpret  the  decrees  of  an  onmipotent  Grod. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chillingworth, 
must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence.5*  It  formed  a  decided  indication  of  religious  dissent;^ 
and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  iufluential  writers  of  the 


**  On  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Tiews  advocated  in  tin 
JSecleaiasticcU  Polity^  compare  NewmafC%  Development  of  OkrUtian  Doctrine^  p.  47, 
with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  King*s  Jjife  <^  Locke^  toL  ii.  pp.  99-101. 
Locke,  who  was  anj  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hooker, 
and  in  one  place  calls  him  "  the  arch-philosopher."  Essay  on  ChvemmerU^  in  Jjockii 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  880. 

"  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  tlie 
opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  Jewel's  Apology.  See  Wordsworth^t  Eed, 
Biog,  vol.  iii.  p.  513.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  '*  curious  ;**  but  it  would  be  mocu 
more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Oompare  the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  o] 
Limerick  {Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  ike  Spital  Sermon),  who  says,  thti 
Hooker  **  opened  that  foimtain  of  reason,*'  &c. ;  language  which  wiU  hardly  be  coi> 
sidered  too  strong  by  those  who  have  compared  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  witli  tbe 
theological  works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

**  Des  Maizeaux  (Life  of  Chillingvoorth,  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "His  book  vaj 
received  with  a  genenU  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  oth^i 
controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published  within  less  thtf 
fire  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversj, 
in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Bio^ 
phia  Britannica,  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  512. 

"  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  ChilUngworth's  work  **  appeared  to  me  to  gc 
a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Calamy* s  lAfe^  toL  i 
284.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268 ;  and  what  is  probaU; 
an  allusion  1o  Chillingworth  in  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary,  voL  it  p.  SI 
See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey's  letters  and  Lives,  vol.  li.  pp.  288.  629 
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eeventeenth  ceatury, — such  as  Hales^  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet^ 
TillotBon,  Locke,  and  even  the  cautious  and  time-serving  Tern 
pie;  all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power 
of  appeal.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.*^ 
If  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no 
one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are  often  con- 
tradictory, can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious  truth.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion;  but 
it  is  one  which  every  nation  must  entertain,  before  it  can 
achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own 
countiy,  and  ia  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consununated.  It  is 
necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to 
tolerate  ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their 
own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.*^ 
This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed  in  any 
country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early 
credulity,  and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief, 
is  still  in  a  middle,  and,  so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When 
that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  .when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form 
our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of 
which  in  every  age  gUmpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which  things  are  now 
hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled,  not  only 
to  descend  from  its  long-established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon 
those  strongholds  to  which,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge, 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most 
cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.'* 

**  A  short  but  able  Tiew  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began  to  as- 
eume,  will  be  found  in  Stdudlin,  Gesekickte  der  theologischen  Wisseiucha/ten,  toI.  u. 
p.  96  seq. 

"*  In  Whately'a  Danger*  to  Christian  Faiih^  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing  men  for  their 
religious  opinions,  fiut  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely 
upon  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  reli- 
gious convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the  theological  difficulties  respecting 
toleration,  are  noticed  in  CoUridge^B  Lit,  Remains^  vol.  i.  pp.  812-816  ;  and  in  an- 
other work  {The  Friend^  vol.  L  p.  78),  he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  "  that  same 
indifference  which  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  Arehdede<m 
Hare'e  Q^ueeaet  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  A^ichoWe  lUuetratiom  of  lAt, 
Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  817  :  '^a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared 
at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference)." 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  bt 
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And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has  recently 
been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still  the  circnm- 
stances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference 
by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  d 
modem  society,  and  the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which 
it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occtipied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that 
nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them  the  whole  of 
their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  is  now  aban- 
doned to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessin? 
the  influence,  of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  art 
among  the  glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  p> 
lemics  have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamoar,  bui 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  grea: 
body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and  ascetic  relig- 
ion which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  Tk 
truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theologi- 
cal interests  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastic€d  views.** 
In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  eke- 
where,  this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers,  wh- 
have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the  adniirati<0 
of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we  have  not  pp> 
duced  a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  controversial 

interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefiffw,  EiM.  de  laltSforme,  toI.  i.  pp.  Si% 
229. 

*''  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  £aropm 
countries,  says :  '^Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  actire  element  in  the 
political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  indiyiduals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  fami!* 
circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  taking  its  place  In  the  gorernmeot  ci 
the  world."  Laing*9  Denmark^  1852,  p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regmrd  to 
legislation,  see  Meyer^  JSsprit  des  JnttittU.  Judieiairea^  toI.  i.  p.  267  note;  and  a  goo^: 
summary  in  St&udlin,  Gesch.  der  theolog.  WitsentcJiaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  Z06,  It  ■ 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  8ubTe> 
sive  of  their  own  power.  Compare  WarcPs  Ideal  of  a  ChrUtian  ChwreK,  pp.  4\ 
108-111,  888;  Seioeirs  ChHstian  Politics,  pp.  276,  277,  279;  Palmer 9  TVeattm  <m 
the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  861.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  confirm  the  re^ 
markable  prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  *^  church  power  (unless  some  rt^r- 
olution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certala^'j 
not  survive  the  nineteenth  century."    Mem.  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  67, 
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theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of 
value  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking 
men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing  something  of  its 
former  interest." 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be 
discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  imperfect  education.  An  immense  majority  of  the  clergy,— 
some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from 
conscientious  motives, — are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter,"   It  is  time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken, 

^  "  The  '  divines'  in  Engl&na  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors,  and 
prebendaries,  ore  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skUle  J  in  the  math- ' 
ematics,  historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets.'*  Theodore  Parker's  Crit- 
ical and  Miaedlaneona  Writingej  1848,  p.  802.  At  p.  83,  the  same  high  authority 
says !  **  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
in  any  department  of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  ralue  and  makes  a  mark 
on  the  age  ?  The  JSridffewater  IVeatiaes^  and  the  new  edition  of  Paley^ — ^we  blush 
to  confess  it,— are  the  best  things."  Kr  William  Hamilton  (Diseuseione  on  Philoeo- 
phy^  1852,  p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  "  British  theology,"  though  he  appears  ig 
norant  of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Ward  {Ideal  of  a  Chrielian  Church,  p. 
405)  remarks,  that  "  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology."  See  also  Lord  Jeffrt^t  JSuays,  vol.  iv.  p.  837  : 
**  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the 
Cudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr 
was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  possessed  sufficient  learning 
to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Tims,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  1828  :  **  As  to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part 
in  polemical  theology."    Parrot  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one 
has  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The 
first  step  waa  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom 
of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  Bttmefs  Own  lime,  vol.  i.  pp. 
329,  830 ;  Orme'e  Life  of  Ovfen,  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ; 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bowling  {Study  of  Ecclesxiut,  Eietory,  p.  195)  asserts,  that  "  Water- 
land,  who  died  in  1740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars."  To  this  I 
may  add,  that,  nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay 
of  professional  learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so 
much,  that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  '*any  thing  makes  a  divine  among 
our  parsons."  See  his  Letter,  written  in  1749)  in  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  Lit.  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  their  ancient 
studies,  see  Jones^e  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  pp.  68,  184 ;  and  the 
complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nicholas  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.  Since  then, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts, 
being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  afiairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.  In- 
deed, 80  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
live  cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own 
party  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  '*  it  is 
fjielaneholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  English  writer  who  has  anv 
claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon."  Newman 
<m  the  L>evelopmeni  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  5. 

^  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek 
io  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  since  thelat- 
lor  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an  iumiensc  mass  of  evideucc,  as 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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uien  should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That  h 
which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate  step  whicb 
leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  order  of  mind^ 
have  passed  through  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is 
probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  hunnu 
race.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  arc 
commonly  called  educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that 
earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticism^  °  is  the  leading  feature  of  tk 
mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited 
by  this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  eveiy 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to 
some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because  by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotn 
be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first  in- 
tervene."    If  one  age  believes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  re- 

»  _ 

will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  following  authorities :  Whately't  Dampen*-. 
Christian  Faith,  p.  87 ;  Kaj/t  Social  Condition  of  theJPeopU,  toI.  ii.  p.  606 ;  tS^w- 
tfilUy  de  la  Democratiey  yoL  iii.  p.  72;  /.  ^.  Newman  on  J)ewlopmeni^  pp.  28,  r.'. 
F.  W.  Newman' 9  Natural  History  of  tha  Saul,  p.  197  ;  Farr's  TForJbs.  vol.  ii  p. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  688,  689  ;  Felkin'e  Moral  StatistieSj  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soe,  toL  L  ;. 
541 ;  Watson's  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  166,  194;  Mettter^  Hist  c 
Onostieisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  266,  267,  4"4: 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol,  il  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p.  609 ;  FriestUy^e  Memoir, 
vol  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  vol.  iL  p.  751 ;  Cappe's  Memoirs,  p.  ^61 ;  NieAolM'9  Lit.  A»^. 
of  EigJUeenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  478 ;  Nichols's  Illust,  t^  Lit^Hi^ 
voL  V.  p.  640;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  il  pp.  171,  172,  18S. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persom 
who  will  misunderstand  this  expression :  and  that  there  is  another  class,  who,  vitl-.* 
out  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Henoe,  it  r^' 
be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  "  Bcepticism.**  I>; 
scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an.increased  scepticism  15  &n 
increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  > 
an  increased  application,  and  an  increased  diffusion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  ar^ 
of  the  laws  of  evidence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgmrL: 
has,  in  every  department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  aU  the  in:f^ 
lectual  revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it»  iLen 
eould  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the  necesfdn 
precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  a'^ 
the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism;  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  in  religion  f^t 
sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  boih  ci- 
tremcs,  because  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof. 

*^  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of  Socn*ci 
produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through   whicb  ■ 
great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  **  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  frvn 
the  mind  its  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  anir- 
mediate  effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.    The  newly-created  conscionsoeA  •'i 
Ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — ^a  season  of  doobt  t: : 
discomfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  ceTr^ 
before  experienced.    Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  commence  t..- 
til  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  wai>  co^ 
sidercd  by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispciv»l  ■« 
condition,  of  future  progress."     Orote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  014,  615,  St., 
1851.     Compare  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  672,  5T7 
*'So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  cin  Rubeplatz  fiir  die  mcnschliche  Vernunfi,  da  »e  s'.* 
iber  ihre  doginatische  "NVanderuug  bcsinncn  und  den  Entwurf  von  der   Gegt^rH! 
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action  that  aQother  age  should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
laws  of  its  pr9gres8,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism 
and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  on]y  as  the  fire  by 
which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the 
pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions,  should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glo- 
riouB  city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the  first 
sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double 
movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance ; 
thoiic^h  its  progress  was  constantly  checked  by  the  two  successors 
of  EUzaljet^rwbo  in  every  thing  i^versed  the  enlightened  poUcy 
of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their  strength  in 
Btrup:gling  against  the  tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
understand ;  but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench 
bad  reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further  aided  by 
the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a  century,  divided 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  contest  had 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who 
were  orthodox,  and  those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in 
politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas  ;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favored  the  crown,  and  those 
«vho  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men,  thus  fixed 
upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
mits  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers."    When, 

nachen  kann,  wo  sie  sich  befindet,  um  ihren  Wcg  ferncrbin  mit  mebrerer  Sicher* 
icit  wahlea  zu  konnen,  aber  nicbt  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  bestandigen  Aufenthaltc.  •  • 
.  So  ist  das  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  sclbst  filr  die  Vernunftfragen  nicht 
icfricdigend,  aber  doch  Toriibend,  um  ihre  Yorsichtigkeit  zu  er^'ecken  und  auf 
;rundliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtmasslgen  Besitzen  aichern  konncn." 
*?  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  {Lectures  on  Modern  BiS' 
0/7/,  p.  232),  *'  What  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  was 
I  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown 
iTid  tho  parliament."  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  {Hist,  of  Europe^ 
ol.  i.  p.  61),  and  others,  have  entirely  misrepresented  this  movement;  an  error  tho 
norc  singular,  because  the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recog- 
lised  by  several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game 
\Q  had  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1650,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  reli- 
;ioua.  See  Carlyle^s  Cronitpelly  vol.  iii.  p.  103 ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  Walker^s 
listurt/  of  Independence/^  part  i.  p.  132.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were 
iiurc  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church :  "  do  not  eo  far  differ  from  us  in 
>oints  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discon- 
ontcd  with  Uie  present  government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority ;  which 
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at  length,  public  affairs  had  reached  their  crisis,  the  hard  iat«  o! 
the  king,  which  eventually  advanced  the  interests  of  the  thione 
was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeei 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  t' 
recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathits 
of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  streogthening  the  hands  of  the  roj- 
alists,  hastened  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy/'  But  the  mere 
name  of  that  great  j^arty  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  tha; 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independ- 
ents ;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat  back  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  unbounded  contempt  for  all 
those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many  cen- 
turies, continued  to  amass.  ^*  True  it  is,  that  the  Independenti 
did  not  always  push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  theii 
own  doctrines."     Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those  doc- 

maketh  their  sects  insufferable  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth."  Spetck  'i 
Jame9  /.,  in  Pari.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Fik, 
in  Somen  Th-actSf  toI.  ix.  p.  572 :  "  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matteri 
of  civil  right ;  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  King  and  the  English  pariiaaeLt 
did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property.** 

*■  See  Clarendon' »  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Jtff»o«A 
observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  "  what  had  pas^  is 
the  last  reign."  Temple's  Wbrksy  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re 
marks  of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Hist,  des  GHrcndint,  vol  r* 
pp.  86-7 :  "  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali^nait  de  la  cause  fran^aise  cette  partie  immefis. 
des  populations  qui  ne  juge  les  6vdnements  humains  que  par  le  cooar.  La  lax,^ 
humaine  est  path6tique ;  la  r^publique  I'oublia,  elle  donna  a  la  royautd  quelqae  cbos; 
du  martyre,  d  la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  pr^para  ainsi  unereAL- 
tion  contre  la  cause  rdpublicaine,  et  mit  du  cdt6  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility,  rinterH, 
les  larmes  d*ane  partie  des  peuples." 

**  The  energy  with  which  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the  preiei- 
sions  of  **  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  determini- 
tion  of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  See  u< 
remarkable  details  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-463 ;  see  also  p.  1305.  As  a  Dit> 
ral  consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possessed  d 
power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme's  Life  of  Oioen^  pp.  63-75,  102-111  i 
Somsrs  IVaets^  vol.  xii.  p.  542 ;  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency^  part  ii.  pp.  50,  K". 
part  iii.  p.  22 ;  Clarendon^s  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writew  a." 
cribe  great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  QHeber*s  Lift  ^ 
Taylor,  p.  xxvii. ;  and  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417);  but  the  truth  is,  thiit  when^- 
wrote  the  famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  his  enemies  were  in  power ;  so  that  t» 
was  pleading  for  bis  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England  ag*^ 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  i^ 
the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge  {Lit,  Remai'^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself  stronz'j 
on  this  dereliction :  see  also  a  recently  published  Letter  to  Percy  Bisliop  of  J)rcmr(^ 
in  Nichols's  Rliutrations  of  Lit,  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

*•  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pF- 
♦62,  458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  tbt 
church  was  not  theological,  but  political.    The  same  remark  i§  made  bv  Bishop  Ke:^ 
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trines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this^  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans  were  more 
fanatical  than  superstitious."  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  principles  of  government,  as  to  direct  penal  laws  against 
private  vices ;  and  to  suppose  that  immorality  could  be  stemmed 
Dy  legislation.*'  But,  notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  th.ey 
always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 
too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were  accomplished, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events  still  continued 
to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Restoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her 
ancient  power."  At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity, 
rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and 
treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philosophy 
ical  indifference.  ^'^     The   courtiers  followed  his  example,  and 

net.  NoU  in  BvrtiufCB  JDiary^  vol.  ii.  p.  479.  See  also  VaughairCi  Oromwdly  vol.  i.  p. 
xcvii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great  man,  see  HallamU  Const, 
Hist.  Yol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Sttuirts^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
87-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromf 
toell  to  Mo^or-Oeneral  Cronoford^  reoently  printed  in  Carlyle*8  Cromwell^  \\>\,  i.  pp. 
201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  writes,  "Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
• — that  satisfies.*'  See  additional  proof  in  Cannthen^s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng» 
land^  vol.  iL  pp.  245,  249. 

**  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  so 
large  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
history  of  England  will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  distinction  between  fanaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not 
analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Errors  of  Bomanitm  traced  to  their  Origin 
in  Human  Nature^  p.  49.  This  should  be  compared  with  Hume^s  PhUosophieal 
Works,  vol  iii  pp.  81-^9,  Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  a  difference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood, 
by  Moclaine,  in  his  Additions  to  MoshmnCs  Eeelenast.  Hist.  toU  IL  p.  88. 

"  Compare  BarringtovCs  OhsematioTis  on  the  Statutes,  p.  148,  with  Burton^s 
Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  toI.  L  pp.  xcviii.  145,  892,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 
229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  law 
rather  inoonvenient ;  so  It  was  repealed.  See  Blackstone's  Commeniaries,  vol.  iv. 
p.  65. 

*"  See  Ltfe  of  Ken,  hy  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol.  i.  p,  51.  At  p.  129,  the  same 
-writer  says,  with  sorrow,  "  the  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions, 
but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  abridged  **by  the  de- 
struction of  the  court  of  high-commission."  Short^s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  after 
the  Restoration,  Southw's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279;  and  Watson's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  129-181. 

^*  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted 
with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  Lingar^s  JRet.  of 
EngU  Tol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  56.  His  subse- 
quent conrersion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  of 
Louis  XrV.  during  the  latter,  days  of  his  life.    In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the 
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thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom  they  r^arded 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were  such  as  must  be  fa- 
miliar even  to  the  most  superficial  readers  of  English  literature. 
That  grave  and  measured  scepticism,  by  which  the  Independents 
had  been  characterized,  lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  bv 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  donbts  by  tbe 
blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infidelity.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  &Toured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mock* 
ing  a  reUgion,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant. These  impious  buffooneries  would,  by  themselves^  baye 
left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they  deserve  at- 
tention, because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  represent- 
atives of  a  more  gene^  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome" 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revol; 
against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  eminent  English- 
men during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this  which  caused 
Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which 
forced  Milton  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  whkh 
not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arian^m 
the  Paradise  Lost  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  iui 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which,  during  that  very  gen- 
eration, was  enforced  in  theology  by  ChUlingworth,  Owen,  ai>i 
Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  tk 
theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now  TnaVin.^ 
towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitions,'"  was  still  further  aideii 

natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and  discontented  libertine,  who  bad  exhausted  all  tb« 
resources  of  tbe  lowest  and  most  grorelling  pleasures. 

'^  One  of  the  most  curioUs  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destraction  <i 
the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolutioa  in  our  opink^? 
was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoradcc 
and  the  Revolution  :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the  msjority  of  educated  men  BtUl  b(>- 
lieved  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688,  the  majoritj  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  tb«  olo 
orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  U^ 
witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury:  "That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  mmke  r> 
doubt  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdos. 
of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  isanai^ument  of  tbetT 
confidence  of  such  a  crime/'  CampbelCs  Lives  of  the  Chief-JusticeSi  vol.  i.  pp.  &6«s 
666.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  the  chanp* 
tin  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after  this  mclancholj  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer ;  though  Lord  Cam> 
bell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  663)  that  this  was  **  the  last  capital  conviction  Ui 
England  for  the  crime  of  bewitching."    So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were  execa 
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by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  This,  like  all  great  social  movements,  is  clearlj 
traceable  to  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly 
cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
Bupported  authority;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain 
how  far  such  notions  might  loe  verified  or  refuted  by  the  real  con- 
dition of  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before 
the  execution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his 
celebrated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  JEr- 
rors.^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  those  results  which  more  modem  inquirers 
have  obtained ;"  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
SjTstematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
those  superstitious  fencies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting 
the  external  world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that 
while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 

(ed  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in  1682.  See  JButchintinCs  Eiatorieal  Essay  concerning 
Witchcrafts  1720,  pp.  66,  67.  Hutchinson  says:  "I  suppose  these  are  the  last 
three  that  have  been  banged  in  England/*  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Parr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1706 ;  and  in  "  17 1 2, 
five  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place.**  Parr's  Works^  toL  iv. 
p.  182,  8vo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  from 
the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  uf  witches  had  become  almost 
universal  among  educated  men ;  though  the  old  supersiition  was  still  defended  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare 
CvdvoortfCs  Intellect  8ysU  vol.  iii.  pp.  846,  848 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  802, 
803 ;  BurCs  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Wesley's  Jour^ 
nals^  pp.  602, 713.  Wesley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together, 
says :  "  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as 
mere  old  wives*  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it.  ...  •  The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in 

effect^  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great 

Britain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of  all  history,  sacred 
aud  profane.** 

However,  all  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and  in  1786,  a 
generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
%vere  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced  from  the  English  statute* 
book.  See  Barringtcn  on  tHe  Stahites,  p.  407 ;  Note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p. 
26 ;  Jlarru^s  lAfe  of  Hardmeke,  voL  i.  p.  807. 

To  this  it  may  l>e  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  as 
1781.     Tichfwr's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

"  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Broume,  voL 
li.  p.  163. 

^  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkln*s  edition  of  Brmone's  Works,  Lond.  1886,  vol  tt 
pp.  284,  3C0,  861. 
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scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief  was  feroed 
on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occapied  by  a 
superstitious  prince  ;  when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men  were  incessaatly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions,— this  same  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  his  Religio  Mediciy^^  in  which  we  find  ^  the 
qualities  of  his  later  work,  except  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in 
the  Religio  Mediciy  there  is  shown  a  credulity  that  must  ba^e 
secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant 
Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  eesen- 
tial  part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone  ;'*  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;^^  and  in  palmistry.^ 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but  be 
says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely  infidek, 
but  atheists.®^  He  carefully  tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  natiyitr, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  firom  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  baj^^ 
tized,  he  could  not  be  said  to  exist.*^  To  these  touches  of  wis- 
dom, he  moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposi- 
tion is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that  when 
a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  veiy  account  pie- 
pared  to  believe  ii,^^ 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But 
in  his  Inquiries  into  Vvigar  Errors^  there  is  displayed  a  apirit 
BO  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, we  could  haidly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  works,  there  was  completed  that  Tast 
social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the 

"  The  precise  date  m  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  tbat  it  wss  written 
'*  between  the  years  1688  and  1635.*'  Preface  to  Religio  Medieiy  in  Brownti'9  Works^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  iv. 

•*  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  p.  68. 

••  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

••  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  chiromancy.'*    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  8y. 

•'  "  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witcbeiL 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely, 
ind  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.*'    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

*"  *'  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

*•  Religio  Medici^  scftj.  ix.  in  Browne's  Worke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14;  unfortnnmtely 
too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  "  credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  Originally  cue  of  Tor 
luUian's  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argvle 
as  **  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari.  Iliet.  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sir* 
castic  remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Esuay  concerning  Human  UhdertiantUnffy  book 
iv.  ch.  xviii.  Loeke'a  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  27 1 .  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  thiis  scn- 
lence  which  supplied  Cclsus  with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers. 
yeandei-'s  IliiL  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  22'/,  228.- 
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church  and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correHpondence, 
and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was. 
even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general 
intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne,  who  certainly  was 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  should  have  been  af- 
fected by  a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  tin- 
influenced  by  that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  re- 
action soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this, 
his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more  about  believing  things  be- 
cause they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great 
pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason/'*®  We  are  also  re- 
minded that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  ^^  adherence  unto  author- 
ity ;""  that  another  is, "  neglect  of  inquiry  ;"«*  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  a  third  is  "  credulity.""  All  this  was  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of  the  innimiera- 
ble  blunders  of  the  Fathers,"  but  after  speaking  of  errors  in  gen- 
eral, curtly  adds  :  "  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  unto 
divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy."" 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of 
the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and 
speculative  life.  After  the  death  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared 
with  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original 
thinker/*  With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the  rela- 

*°  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors^  book  iii.  cbap.  xxTiii.  in  BtowM?% 
Workty  voL  ii.  p.  634. 

"  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  toI.  ii.  p.  225. 

"  **  A  sapiuity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.'^    Ibid,  book  i.  cbap.  v.  vol.  ii.  p  811. 

"*  *'  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men.'  Book  i.  chap.  ▼• 
vol.  ii.  I).  208. 

*'  See  two  amusing  instances  in  yoI.  ii.  pp.  267,  48^. 

••  Vulgar  and  Common  EtrorSy  book  vii.  chap.  xi.  i  Bromk^s  Warki^  toI.  iii.  p. 
826. 

**  Monk  (lAftof  BtniUy^^oXA,  p. 87)  says,  that  Boylt.'s  discoveries  "have  placed 
his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton;"  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 
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tion  between  colour  and  heat;*^  and  by  this  means,  not  only  ai 
certained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  foi 
that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics,  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for  some  great  philosopher  to 
strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both,  and  thos 
fuse  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle, 
more  than  to  any  other  Englishmen,  that  we  owe  the  science  d 
hydrostatics,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.«®  He  i- 
the  original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies  as  it? 
density.'^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mod- 
em naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  in- 
quiries, which  went  on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they 
supplied  the  means  by  which  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries 
fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  timt 
to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  tk 
external  world.'® 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man, 
and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  material  interests  of 

"  Compare  Powell  on  Radiant  Beat  {Brit,  Assoc,  Tol.  i.),  p.  267,  with  LU^i 
Report  on  Physical  Optiei^  1834,  p.  838.  For  the  remarks  on  coloars,  see.So^'> 
Worki^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-40 ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80 ;  and  i 
Blight  notice  in  Brmoster*8  Life  of  Newton^  vol.  1.  pp.  155,  156,  236.  It  is,  I  tbint, 
not  generally  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Boyle  for  origimtisf 
some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See  a  letter  from  Hooke  in  Boyle^9  Worix,  rtl 
V.  p.  533. 

••  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle  and  Ti- 
cal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  KepW,  as-i 
Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle  as  the  founder  of  Hydrostatics,  Thomf^i 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  pp.  897,  898  ;  and  his  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  L  pw  2  4 

®*  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte  inl6T 
See  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol  ii.  pp.  567,  688 ;  Thamson^s  B< 
oj  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  216 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  200 ;  Brandts  Ck*- 
utry,  vol.  i.  p.  863.  This  law  baa  been  empirically  verified  by  the  French  Institnv. 
and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres.  Sr- 
C/iallis  on  the  Matltemaiical  Theory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit,  ^S90c,  p.  Stt: 
and  HerseheVs  Not,  Philos,  p.  281.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarttf 
of  a  century,  the  discovery  is  rather  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Kario!t«: 
while  foreign  writers,  refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogetlurr. 
and  term  it  the  law  of  3f  ariotte  I  See,  for  instance,  Liehig's  Letters  on  C^utnittr . 
p.  126 ;  Monteil,  Livers  Stats,  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kaemt^s  Meteorology,  p.  236 ;  C<^**- 
Philos.  Pos,  vol.  i.  pp.  683,  645,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  616  ;  PouUlet,  Memens  de  Pkytiqu. 
vol.  i.  p.  889,  vol  ii.  pp.  68, 183. 

^^  **  L'un  des  cr^ateurs  de  la  physique  exp6rimentale,  rillustre  Robert  Bo}'  ■ 
avait  aussi  reconnu,  d^  le  milieu  du  dix-scpti^me  Bihde,  une  grande  p&rtie  de^  ^'* 
qui  servent  aujourd'hui  de  base  &  cette  chimie  nouvelle.**  Cuvier,  Progrea  des  Seiche '. 
vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  "auesi"  refers  to  Key.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist  des  Sciences  ye''*- 
relies,  part  ii.  pp.  822,  846-349.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  e:ooi 
in  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley  ;  be  had  in  U 
hand  the  key  to  the  great  discovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johnston  on  Limorpko/u»  Bedk*. 
n  Reports  of  Brit,  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  168.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  RoU»  '• 
Verdeil,Chimie  Anatomioue,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  676,  677,  679,  voL  iL  p.  24 ;  it< 
Bpreng^,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 
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civilisation,  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but 
what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is  the  way  in  which  Biich  investiga- 
tions harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly 
insists  upon  two  fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  impor« 
tance  of  individual  experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 
down.^^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  First  to  doubt,'*  then  to  inquire, 
and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed 
by  our  great  teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that 
though  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man,''  he  gave  to  the  most 
popular  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Ohemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  concerning 
the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  should  advance  far  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which 
such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was  published  in  1661,'^ 

^'  This  disregard  of  ancient  authorit  j  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  U 
is  difiBcult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  will 
select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  very  characteristic.  In 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  Kature^  he  says  (Soyle^aWorks^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  359),  *'■  For  I  am  wont  to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  I  consider  much 
less,  in  any  one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it 
is  made  o£  It  is  indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or 
ages  since,  or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint.*^  In  other  places  he  speakis  of  the 
**  schoolmen"  and  **gownmen"  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed 
by  Locke  himself. 

"  In  his  ConaidereUioM  touching  JExperimental  Eteaya^  he  says  (Boyle*9  Worka^ 
vol.  i.  p.  197),  '*  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhapa,  it  aeema, 
it  ia  not  improbable,  and  such  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  I  incline  to,**  &c.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus  his 
Eaaay  on  OryataUy  which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
production,  is  entitled  '*  I)onbts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of 
Salts.**  Worka^  voL  it  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt 
t-erms  him  **  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle.*'  HumboldCa  Cornnoa^  vol  ii. 
p.  730. 

^'  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  BumeVa  Livea  and  Charactera, 
edit.  Jebb,  1838,  pp.  851-360 ;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 88 ;  WhewelPa 
BridgemUer  TVeaiiae,  p.  278.  I^  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientifio 
method  with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  besl 
instances  of  this,  in  BoyWa  Worka,  vol.  v.  pp.  88,  89. 

'**  The  Sceotieal  Chemiat  is  m  Boyle'a  Worka,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-371.  It  went  through 
:wo  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind 
Boyle* a  Worka,  vol.  i.  p.  875,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  845.  I  find,  from  a  letter 
written  in  1690  {Fairfax  Correapondenee,  vol.  iv.  p.  844),  that  Boyle's  works  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemiat^  it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1668,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  "  pour  quatre  chelins.* 
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the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  11.,  in  whose  reign  the 
spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid^  since  it  was  seen  not  onlr 
among  the  intellectual  classes^  hut  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank  of 
society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form.  But  the 
movement  must  have  heen  one  of  no  common  energy,  which,  in 
so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace, 
and  excite  the  minds  of  the  courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race, 
who  from  the  frivolity  of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circnm- 
Btancee,  predisposed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every  thing 
marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to 
new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle  was  prosecuting 
his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Royal  Society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  bj 
direct  experiment.'*  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  tl^ 
charter  now  first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares 
that  its  object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.'® 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these 
things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity, 
who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are  unable  either 
to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great  ob- 
structors of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  the 

Voyages  de  Monconys^  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1695  \  a  book  containing  some  Terjcnrioia 
facts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  BprenaePs  Hist  de  la  MSdeeine,  toI.  t.  pp.  7S-9, 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Sceptical  Chemist^  respecting  which 
Sprengel  says,  **  Ce  fut  cependant  aussi  en  Angletcrre  que  s'dleverent  les  premien 
doutes  sur  1  exactitude  des  explications  chimiquen.** 

T*  ¥  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their 
attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  which 
are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the 
method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.**  T^awnsont 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments 
were  so  unusual,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  nece-ssary  workmen  ld 
London.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Weld^s  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society^  1848,  toL  ii 
p.  88. 

'•  Dr.  Paris  [Life  of  Sir  H,  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter  of  th« 
Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science. 
This  epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  fcv 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  the 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged ;  and  the  word 
natural  was  therefore  introduced  in  -contradistinction  to  supernatural,^  The  charters 
granted  by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Weld's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
48]-/)21.  Evelyn  (Diary,  13  Auy,  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  "  natural  knowledge.**  See  also  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lirt-s 
vol.  ii.  p.  858  ;  Pultenetfs  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98 ;  and  on  the  distinctioQ 
thus  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compare 
Boyle's  Works,  vol.  il  p.  455,  voL  iv.  pp.  288,  359. 
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fiame  part  as  they  play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting'  every  novelty, 
and  therefore  opposing  every  improvement.     The  angry  contest 
which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  Boyal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall 
relate  them  at  considerable  length.    At  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly 
all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by 
such  aid  as  the  court  could  bestow.     The  progress  was,  in  truth, 
so  rapid,  as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members 
even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
bred.    But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  general- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  antago- 
nism between  physical  science  and  the  theological  spirit  was 
such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted 
this  course.     That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which 
they  wished  to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices, 
but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.    For  in  the  first 
place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men 
to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
jlergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  imable  to  supply.    And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical  knowledge 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  further  to 
divert  attention  from  ecclesiastical  topics.     Both  these  effects 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who 
were  interested  in  scientific  inquiries:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have 
been  extended  over  a  &r  wider  surface.    This  may  be  called  their 
secondary  influence;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far 
to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked  opposition  which  has  al- 
ways existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical 
laws,  win  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by 
wliich  it  is  surrounded.  ^^     But  so  soon  as  natural  science  begins 

''^  The  speculatiTe  Tiew  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illostrated  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Phihsopkie  Positive;  and  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  arc  confirmed  by  every 
thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  deci* 
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to  do  its  work^  there  are  introduced  the  elements  of  a  great 
change.  Each  successive  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  law  tki 
governs  certain  events,  deprives  them  «f  that  apparent  mysten 
in  which  they  were  formerly  involved.^*  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous becomes  proportionably  diminished ;  and  when  an? 
science  has  made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  authonty 
of  natural  powers.^'  The  business  of  physical  philosophy  isj  to 
explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction;  and 
every  successful  prediction  which  is  recognized  by  the  people, 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  Uod 
the  imagination  to  the  occult  and  invisible  world.     Hence  it  is 

fiively  proved,  by  the  history  of  physical  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  be  hi 
adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the  history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to 
that  which  he  has  collected  from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  canaaticm  naj  Iw 
seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy,  **  that  erery  spna«; 
the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague.**  As  long  as  tb€ 
cause  of  this  was  unknown,  '*  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  FroTi- 
dence  \^  but  after  a  time  the  land  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  iniub* 
itants  perceived  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natiL-sl 
and  that  the  cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deir. 
Combe's  ComtitiUion  of  Man^  Kdinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

"  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  B:t 
this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  hxp 
never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause ;  a  ^rs- 
ence,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  Bcieniii: 
books.  All  that  the  people  know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  belisTed  to  be 
directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  bj  iki 
human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  FalejaiKi 
others  have  made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  ar? 
evidently  futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  ^ 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  far  as  they  a.-r 
arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says,  **  A  God  uncinic-i 
and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  uncau^i 
and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprcben^> 
ble ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible  theory."  NewmaiCt  Natural  JBUiory  of  the  J^'. 
1849,  p.  86.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  hy  the  defeore 
of  the  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  BridgewaUr  7¥e€Uue,  \  p- 
262-5 ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  tbti' 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  ^ 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinkf? 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  extenu! 
world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  (▼• 
particularly  remarkable  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  KanCsWerke^  voL  il.  pp.  47 N 
481,  on  "der  physikotheologische  Beweis." 

*'  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  "  Pourquoi  les  corps  i^vitent-iif 
.es  uns  vers  les  autres  ?  Parceque  Dieu  Ta  voulu,  disaient  les  andens.  Parceq-^ 
les  corps  s^attirent,  dit  la  science."  Maury,  Legendet  du  Mcyen  Age,  p.  83.  See  tc 
the  same  effect  Macka^fs  Heligmu  Development,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  80, 81,  and  ebe^ 
where.  See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  CcplestonU  Inytdrg  vii* 
yecesHttt  and  Predestination,  p.  49 ;  an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation 
must  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  physi- 
cal knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different 
classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  superstitious  in 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws.  The 
credulity  of  sailors  is  notorious,  and  every  literature  contains  evi* 
dence  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  cling  to  them.^**  This  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down. '  Meteorology  has  not  yet 
been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should  be 
precisely  the  class  which  is  most  superstitious.^*  On  the  other 
hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element  much  more  obedient  to  man, 
and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the 
calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  imiver- 
sally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than 
sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists  with  manufactui-^rs, 
we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  To  the  culti- 
vators of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the 
weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all 
their  calculations.  But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it 
for  any  considerable  period;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatu- 
ral agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather  ; 
a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the 

'^  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  my 
reading.  But  having  omitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  only  refer,  on  tbe 
superstition  of  sailors,  to  Meber*8  Journey  throuak  Indict^  toI.  1.  p.  423 ;  RichardioiCa 
2Vavel8  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Burekharafe  Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  347  ; 
Davie's  Chinese^  vol.  iii.  pp.  16, 17 ;  Travels  <yf  IhnBatuta  in  the  Fourteenth  Ceniwy^ 
p.  43  ;  Journal  ofAsiai.  Soo.  vol.  i.  p.  9 ;  IVorks  of  Sir  Tliomas  Brovone^  vol.  i.  p. 
130  ;  AlisofCs  ^ist.  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  566  ;  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara^  vol. 
iii.  p.  53;  Leigh  HunCs  Autobiographyy  1850,  vol.  li.  p.  255;  Cumberland's  Memoirs^ 
1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  422-426 ;  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97  ;  Jiic/iardson*s  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  UolcrofCs  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol-  iii.  p.  197. 

*'  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  said,  "  No,  dikasts : 
the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  scm 
are  divine."  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  observed, 
tlmt  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
5^ee  KeinhUs  Saxons  in  JSngland,  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  Erman,  who  mentions  the 
jani^orous  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  **  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that 
II  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray  from  his  heart.'' 
Kfintt'Cs  Travels  in  Siberia,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 
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feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence 
of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  coniets  and 
eclipses  ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have 
ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  them.^»  But  be- 
cause our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have 
been  less  successful,^'*  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  whicii 

"  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  tba?< 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child:  *^Toute  rarm6e  d^Otbo:: 
se  dispersa  subitement  &  Tapparition  d*une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la  remplit  de  terre&r. 
rt  qui  fut  regard6e  comme  Tannonce  du  malheur  qu'on  attendait  depois  long-kempa." 
Sprengely  Hist,  de  la  Hfedeeine^  vol.  ii.  p.  868.  The  terror  inspired  by  ecbpses  wa 
not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century  they  still  caused  great  fear  both  in  Erance  and  in  Engiand.  ^ 
Evelyn's  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  vol.  iii.  p.  872;  CarlyWi  Cromwell^  vol.  iL  p.  5^4; 
Lettre*  de  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  36.  Compare  Voyages  de  Monconys^  vol.  v.  p.  lOl,  »itb 
Hare^M  OveeseM  at  Truths  2d  scries,  pp.  194,  196.  There  probably  never  has  been  *a 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For  evidesoe 
of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symea'e  Emhasiy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Ilaffi\ 
Hist,  ofjava^  vol.  i.  p.  680 ;  8outhey*8  Hist,  of  Brazil^  voL  i.  p.  864,  vol.  ii,  p.  371 ; 
MarsdefCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  169 ;  Niebuhr^  Jbeseription  de  PArabie^  p.  106 ;  Mo^mft 
Southern  Africa^  p.  837  ;  Mungo  ParkU  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  414 ;  MoorerofVM  l^rml* 
in  the  Himalayan  Provinces,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 ;  Orawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Arekipela^; 
vol.  f.  p.  806 ;  Ellis'' s  Polynesian  Researches j  vol.  i.  p.  381 ;  Jfaekay's  lUligious  I^ 
velopmentf  vol  i.  p.  426 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p.  16 ;  Wi- 
sons  Note  in  tlie  Vishnu  Pur  ana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson^  s  Theatre  of  the  Hindu*^  toI.  i.  pun 
ii.  p.  90 ;  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathhnaiiques,  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  tcL 
xii.  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  PrescotCs  Hist,  of  JPeru^  vc'. 
i.  p.  123  ;  Kohl's  Russia,  p.  874;  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Cfreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  t1 
p.  216;  Murray^s  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  108  ;  Turner's  JEmhassy  to  Tibet,  p.  289  ;  Grvii* 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  432,  voL  xii.  pp.  205,  667 ;  Journal  Asiatiqut^  L  serk, 
vol.  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1823 ;  Clot-Bey,  de  la  Pests,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bajle  in  r«moT- 
ing  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  Tennemann^  6^f%:>>. 
der  Philosoph,  vol.  xi.  p.  262;  Ze  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Ixn/is  XIII,  vol.  iii.  p.  415  ;  Lfi- 
tree  de  Sevign$,  vol.  iv.  p.  836 ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  S,  I^Hwes,  edit.  HaUiweU,  tc4. 
!.  pp.  122, 123,  136. 

"  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thiL- 
prevented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Mettwrolog^^ 
in  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  ^p.  2A9'25l ;  Cwrier,  Progres  den  Seienc's 
vol.  i.  pp.  69,  248 ;  KaenU^s  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4 ;  Proofs  Bridaewater  TV^atise^  p> 
290-295  ;  Somerville's  Physical  Geog,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19.  But  all  the  best  aatburi- 
ties  are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  advaacT' 
which  we  are  now  making  in  physical  science  will  eventually  enable  oa  to  expbh 
even  these  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Leslie  says,  "  It  cannot  \^ 
disputed,  however,  that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmospherf. 
involved,  capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  ci 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolutioxis  ci 
the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might  trace  tbe  actlrn 
of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects  arising  from  their  com- 
bined operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data,  we  might  safely  predict  t}« 
state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  e^s 
or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the  planets.^*  Leslie^ s  Natural  Phiio9opby^  p. 
405  ;  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  (Brit.  Assoc,  for  1S44,  p. 
241),  and  of  Mr,  Hamilton  (/ouma/  of  Geog,  Soc.  vol.  xix.  p.  xci.).  Thus,  too,  IV. 
VVliewell  (Bridgewater  7'reatise,  p.  8)  says,  that  "  the  changes  of  winds  and  skiers"  are 
produced  by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the  fixitv. 
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are  tbe  result  of  our  own  Bloth  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our 
public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.^* 
The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
the  most  important  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;'^^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.^^  But  the  man- 
afacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of  which  being  regulated 
by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained 
events  that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is 
evidently  less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it  is  fair, 
or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with  equal  success, 
and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy,  and  the  cunning 

**  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marlced,  that 
many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers. 
In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  changes  to  witcbcnJt,  or 
to  some  other  supernatural  power.     See  Mariner's  Tonaa  lalandt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 108 ; 
Tuekey'a  Expedit,  to  the  Zaire^  pp.  214,  215 ;  MlWa  Hist,  of  Madagaacar^  toI.  ii.  p. 
354;  AnatUi  JUtearekeay  vol.  vi.  pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  228,  842;  Southey's 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  voL  iii.  p.  187  ;  l)avii9  Chinesey  vol.  ii.  p.  154;  Beaunobre,  Hist,  de 
Maiiickee,  vol.  ii.  p.  894 ;  CuduHjrtlCa  Intellect.  Si/st.  vol.  ii.  p.  639.     The  Hindus  re* 
fer  rain  to  supemataral  causes  in  the  Hig  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religiouf 
books ;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.    Hig  Veda  Sanhitay  voL  L 
pp.  XXX.  10,  19,  26,  146,  176,  206,  224,  226,  266,  266,  vol.  H.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  110» 
153,  158,  164, 166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  298,  829  ;  Journal  o/Aeiat.  8oe.  vol.  iii. 
p.  91 ;  Coleman's  Mytkol.  of  tlie  Eindtu,  p.  Ill ;  Ward's  View  of  tlu  Eindooty  vol.  L 
p.  38.    See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  i^o^M^an,  vol.  i  p.  115,  vol.  ii.  p. 
337  ;  and  on  the  "  Rain-makers,'*  compare  Catlings  NorthrAmeriean  IndianSy  voL  i. 
pp.  134-140,  with  Buchanan's  North-American  IndianSy  pp.  268,  260:  also  a  pre- 
cisely similar  class  m  Africa  {Moffafs  JSouthem  Africa,  pp.  806-325),  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebufvr,  JDesc.  de  VArabiey  pp.  287,  238). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  work  of 
wizards  {NeariSer's  Mist*  cf  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  189);  that  similar  views 
passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  (Maury y  JUgendes 
Pieusesy  pp.  18,  19) ;  and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty 
rears  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because 
they  "attributed  the  want  of  rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment." 
Sunnbume's  Travels  thro^igh  Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit.  London, 
1787- 

*  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  rather  incau- 
tioiis,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  increasing  the 
hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward^s  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy  p.  278. 
What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  !nieIfHendy  vol.  iii.  pp.  222, 228. 
"*  If.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agri* 
cultural  classes  are  the  "most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced''  of  all.  KohCs  Bu9' 
^ia^  p.  366.  And  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  means  of  observation, 
Tamiliarly  mentions  the  "credulous  farmers."  Murchison' s  BilvriOy  p.  61.  In  Asia 
exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed:  see  Marsden's  History  of  Svmatret^  p. 
93.  Some  carious  evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may 
i)e  seon  in  Monteily  Hist,  des  divers  EtatSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  ^1,  89. 
VOL.  I. — 18 
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of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor  is  naturally  more  superstitioQi 
than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstaUe 
element ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  super- 
stitious than  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  firequently  aid 
more  seriously  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  sonie 
men  makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other  mer 
makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  sho^ 
how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  has  done  immense  service  to  civilization,  by  inspiring 
Man  with  a  confidence  in  hi&  own  resources  ;®^  and  how,  by  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say. 
shifted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell 
But  to  trace  this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits  ;  asJ 
the  illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  tbe 
theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that  love  of  ex- 
perimental science,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.®® 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  tt^ 
point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  whoe^ 
true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  grievously  misunderstc*:-! 
Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without  regard  to  tlu: 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  fisl 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  tb 
reign  of  Charles  II.  By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  U 
having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  h-: 
been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  hu- 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  under- 
stand a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  gros^e^' 
inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be  rendered  very  obvious,  i- 
we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  government  <: 
Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  under  that  govemmenu 
were  peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  : 
apparent  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end.     If  we  l>.k 

"  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manufactE:>r' 
are  judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  bis  essay,  on  the  StaiUiut  ^ 
Agriculture^  Journal  of  the  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  296. 

*"  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  exp^' 
ments  were  so  fashionable.     This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symptom  of  '-> 
age,  since  Charles  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and  did  not  add,  &-  ? 
thing  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  their  patronage  of  science,  such  as  it  was,  degrade : 
rather  than  advanced  it.     Slill,  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  is  curious  ;  and  in  M'}-^ 
tion  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Macauky  (History  of  England^  1st  edit.  toI.  I :" 
408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Monconys^  Voyages^  vol.  iii.  p.  81  ;   Sorlitri 
Voyage  to  England,  pp.  82,  38  ;  Evetyn^s  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  286 ;  J^epvs*  Ih<xn. 
voL  i.  p.  875,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Bumefs  Own  TCtne,  vol  i 
pp.  171,  822,  vol.  ii.  p.  276;  Burnet's  Lives,  p.  144;  CamphelVs  Chief-Jt^fi.^t  xd 
I  p.  582.  • 
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only  at  the  characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy, 
we  must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the  worst  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the 
principles  which  were  established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  this  same  reign  forms  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness, 
and  of  crime.  The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  volup- 
tuary, without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man."  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Claren- 
don, whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown 
of  France.*®  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased,"  while  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  was  diminished.**  By  the  forced  sur- 
render of  the  charters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were 
endangered.*'  By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit 
was  destroyed.®*  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 
taining our  naval  and  nulitary  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless, 
that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long  been  preparing,  we 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  was  the  miser- 
able incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 

'^^  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  perhaps  the 
vvorst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Liatei^i  Life  of  Clar* 
endon^  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet  (Own  ilme,  toI.  i. 
p.  522,  and  yoL  ii.  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  be 
true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his 
astounding  profligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in 
Burnet.  Harris's  Lives  of  the  StuarU^  vol.  v.  pp.  86-48.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr 
^ays,  in  reference  to  another  accusation  against  him,  *^  There  is  little  occasion  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious 
conjectures."  Notes  on  James  11.^  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox's 
History  of  James  IL^p.ll. 

^  £ven  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  UallanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  CampbelPs  Chancellors^  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

**  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  877 :  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  840-844. 

*'^  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval 
conamands  incompetent  yonths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  oflS- 
oers  who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare  Burners  Own  THrne,  vol.  i. 
p.  290,  with  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  72. 

•'  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  828-328.  The  court  was  so  bent  on 
abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was  made  chief-justice  for 
the  express  purpose.  See  OampbeWs  Ckief-Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Roger  Korth  says 
(Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  "Nothing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious 
as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was."  Compare  Bulstrode^s 
JIe7noir8y  pp.  879,  888. 

^  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery,  is  described  by  De  Foe ;  Wilson's 
T^if^  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  See  also,  Calamtfs  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  78  ;  Par* 
ker's  HiMt.  of  his  Own  Time,  pp.  141-143.  The  amount  stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated 
at  1,328,526/.  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  816.  Accor^ng  to  Lord 
Campbell,  "nearly  a  million  and  a  half."  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol  iv.  p.  113. 
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were  able,  not  only  to  ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  te 
sail  up  the  Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  in- 
sult the  metropolis  of  England.^^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Chalk's 
II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  beeB 
taken  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  ceniu- 
ries  we  had  occupied  the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  ei 
that  intellectual  movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  b 
the  crown,  there  were  eflfected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  rt- 
forms  which  changed  the  face  of  society."  The  two  great  ol- 
Btacles  by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed,  consistdd 
of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territorial  tyranny :  the  tyranny  ci 
the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  An  attempt  va; 
now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but  by 
striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief.  F  .r 
now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  ts^l^^z 
away  that  celebrated  writ,  which  enabled  the  bishops  or  thel: 
delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was 
different  to  their  own.*''  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  t 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legislature 

"•  There  is  a  rery  curious  account  in  Pepya^  Diary ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-2W,  of  :i^ 
terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried  his  ^old  (p.  t-^l 
and  pp.  876-879).  Evelyn  {Diary^  vol.  ii.  p.  287)  says :  "  The  alarme  waa  so  g^- 
that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  feare,  and  constemation,  such  &f  i 
hope  I  shall  never  see  more ;  every  body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  "w hither.' 
••  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  a^ 
in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  JaxDes  IL  cit-; 
said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "  that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  soeb  i 
law."  DalrympWt  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  even  oppt»^^ 
to  the  abolition  of  military  tenures.  "He  thought,"  says  his  brother,  ••the  ikk-. 
away  of  the  tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Engim  ' 
Lives  of  the  Norih»^  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  iiAtion>  l 
governed.  A  passage  in  Life  ofjames^  by  Hinuslf  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621,  coafcr^- 
the  statement  in  Dalrymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compa-'^' 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.  Appendix  to  /*  * ' 
Jarmt  11.^  p.  cxxiv. 

"  Blackatorui'a  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  48  ;  Campbeirs  ChaneeUora^  toL  nl  ^ 
431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  I>e  Hoeretico  ccmhurendo  was  in  1677.  It  if  s- 
ticed  in  Pdmjsis  Treaiiete  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  600 ;  and  in  OoUier'm  £ccUs^>i*^ 
Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  478. 

•■  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  EceUsiast.  ffUi.  vol  ^i 
pp.  468-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says :  **  The  c  » 
senting,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons,  makes  the  clergy  c^ 
dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  men  . 
and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion."  See  also,  on  the  injorr  thJ 
has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lathbury*s  Hist,  of  Convoeation,  pp.  259, 260.  And  C<> 
ridge  (Literary  Remains,  vol.  iv.  pp.  152, 158)  points  this  out  as  characterudng  ob^  ^ 
the  three  "  grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  howerer,  irBS'^^ 
tendency  of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected '"' 
an  arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  Bv- 
nets  Own  J%me,  vol.  i.  p.  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  509.  Compare  Lord  Camden  s  sti 
inent  (.Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  'sith  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  (voL  xxu  : 
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Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  bishop,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  court  to  tender  the  ex-officio  oath,  by  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected 
person  to  criminate  himself.**     In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was 
also  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  im- 
portant resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.*^"    It  was  in 
the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  ever  since  retained  the   sole  power  of  proposing 
money  bills,  and  regulating  the  atnount  of  imposts,  merely  leav- 
ing to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already 
determined.*'*     These  were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.     But  there  were  also  effected 
other  things  of  equal  importance.     By  the  destruction  of  the 
scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.*"*    By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it ;  it  being 
guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought 
to  a  fair  ana  speedy  trial.'"'     By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 

77) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke's  case  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  (Hist, 
of  the  Church  of  EngUind^  voL  ii.  p.  854,  Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  "  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  English  clergy.'* 

••  18  Car.  II.  0.  12.  Compare  Btephent's  Lift  of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  with 
JBlackstone^i  CommerUarieB^  voLiii.  p.  101.  Mr.HaUam(Con«^  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  197, 
1 98)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  ciergj  were  accustomed  to  Injure 
their  opponents  by  the  ex^ffieio  oath. 

''^  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669; 
and  ^^frorn  this  time,**  says  Mt*.  Hallam,  "  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits."  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There 
is  an  account  of  thiB  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  MiW8  Hist,  of  Indict^  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  108. 

*•*  HdllanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192;  and  EceUston^s  English  Antiqui* 
ties,  p.  826.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation,  are  noticed 
very  briefly  in  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  pp.  186,  186. 

*"  The  "famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption"  were  abolished  by  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24.  Hallanrs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magniiicent  speech 
on  Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance. 
Burke's  WorkSy  vol.  i.  p.  289.  See  also  KemUe^s  Saxons  in  Englandy  vol.  ii.  p.  88 
note ;  Harrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  183-185,  287 ;  Lingard^s  Hist,  of  JSngland, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  889 ;  Sindair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
ill.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  tmder  this 
^*  right,"  which,  like  most  gross  injustices,  was  one  of  ^e  good  old  customs  of  the 
British  constitution,  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Royai, 
Prerogative,  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  (Snence^  Ori* 
jin  of  the  Lotos  of  JBurope,  p.  819)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been 
wrought  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  See  Burton* s  Cromwellian  Diary,  vol.  L  p.  81. 
(V^hen  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Wealth  of  Ka^ 
'dons,  book  ui.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

'^  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CamphslVs  Chan^ 
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Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto  unknown  was  conferred  upon  i»ri 
vate  property.*®*  By  the  abolition  of  general  impeachments,  ai 
end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerfiil 
and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  ad- 
versaries. *°'  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  tk 
liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  gieai 
Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  & 
fused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  h: 
thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish civilization. '°«  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  the:? 
were  finally  destroyed  those  feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman 
conquerors  had  imposed, — the  military  tenures  ;  the  court :! 
wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  ma: 
riage  by  reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuagt^ 
the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  wlii  b 
the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a  wUd  and  barbanu' 
jargon,  but  wliich  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  seriot- 
evils.*" 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  c^ 
Charles  II.;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of 
the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing  veniil- 

cellors^  vol.  iii.  pp.  845-347  ;  Mackintosh,  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  49  ;  and  Linffsr^t 
Hist,  of  England,  toI.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  ot  this  law,  as  comparetl  vii^ 
the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  clearly  stated  in  Meyers  Esprit  des  Ins> 
iution*  JtuUciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life  of  Clarendon^  toI.  ii.  p.  4-^ 
says  :  "  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas  was  not  prevented  by  law  till  1^=: 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1679." 

"**  Blackstone  (ComMentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  "  a  great  and  ncccrsa.-^ 
security  to  private  property ;"  and  Lord  Campbell  (Chancellors,  voL  iii.  p.  423)ien:- 
it  "the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  v-^ 
can  boast."  On  its  effects,  compare  Joneses  valuable  Commentary  on  Isixui  ( DVi' 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  p.  239),  with  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp.  621,  522,  t!.' 
884 ;  and  Tayler  on  Statute  Law,  in  Journal  of  Static.  Soe.  vol.  xvli.  p.  150. 

"*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the  str^ 
gle  in  1667  "put  an  end  to  general  impeachments." 

*••  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the  Stv- 
chamber ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamty' 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  83 ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  &£ 
was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Blackstone**  ComtM*^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  152,  with  Bunt's  HisL  of  Newspapers,  vol.  L  p.  164,  and  FaxU  Hi^-^ 
James  IL  p.  146. 

*•"  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution  vhk- 
Bwept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  licrm^ 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  colk^:***.? 
was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  <:^ 
which  the  obvious  and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  part.  T^ 
true  point  of  view  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Midd:^ 
Ages  were  extinct,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modern  and  iiin> 
vating  policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  ^b« « 
how  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean  time  in 
reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Dalrymple's  ffisf.  of  Fettdal  J-*ropert 
p.  89  ;  Blackstone* s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77  ;  HaUanCs  Const.  Uiet.  vol.  iL  p.  11 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  63,  167,  168;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judiciairts,  vol.  ii.  p.  .SS 
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ity  of  his  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  unprecedented  insults  to 
which  it  was  subjected  fiom  without;  if  we,  moreover,  consider 
that,  to  all  this  there  were  added  two  natural  calamities  of  the 
most  grievous  description, — ^a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  king- 
dom; and  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality 
from  the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we  put  all 
these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  inconsistencies  ap- 
parently so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderful  a  progress  be  made 
in  the  &ce  of  these  unparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  ?  These 
are  questions  which  our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer; 
because  they  look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
and  too  little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized, country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development, 
which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard 
than  to  hasten;  because,  however  great  their  power  may  be,  they 
are  at  best  the  accidentfd  and  insudOGicient  representatives  of  the 
spirit  of  their  time;  and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can 
scarcely  perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human 
afifairs  is  ultimately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for  which  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that 
movement,  which,  though  traceable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  had 
only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation.  These 
important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical, 
inquiring,  and  reforming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three 
great  departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics. 
The  old  prmciples  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma,  were 
gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom 
those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particular 
sections  of  society  thus  declined,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large 
increased.  The  real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  per- 
ceived, so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those 
interests  had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — namely,  how 
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it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have  been  accom* 
plished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  infamous,  a  reign.  I: 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms  were  essentially  the  re- 
8?dt  of  the  intellectual  march  of  the  age;  but,  so  Hblt  from  bein? 
made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actoallj 
aided  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligate 
who  thronged  his  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  de- 
spise a  king  who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite; 
who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  cc 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  d 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  wd- 
tury  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakenin: 
that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to  which  the  i)eople 
have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus,  the  characti: 
of  the  king,  merely  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  wa? 
eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty. '°*  B^t 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  oi 
Charles  made  him  abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint: 
and  this  gave  him  a  disUke  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least, 
presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The  co 
sequence  was,  that  he,  not  from  views  of  enlightened  policy,  but 
merely  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  alwajrs  had  a  distaste 
for  the  clergy;  and,  so  far  from  advancing  their  power,  fre- 
quently expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt.*"  His  most  in- 
timate friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate 
jokes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  tiiQe:  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  amon: 
the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.     From  men  of  this  scft 

'^  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  ooble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  English  citux  ^ 
Uon  by  the  vices  of  the  English  court :  "  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  v. 
memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  M^ 
Eleanor  Owjn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  KiUigrew^  tiv 
Chiflinches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  kt:.'- 
dom  of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  i-: 
the  High-commission  court;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing anr..-^ 
and  corruption ;  they  pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  frt^ 
dom — ^the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart.'     HaUanC*  Const  Hitt,  toI.  ii*  p.  5-;. 

^  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  that,  in  1667,  the  king,  even  at  t'-> 
council-board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that  the  ckrr 
**  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.**     See  &'-- 
on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepyi  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.    In  anoth-* 
place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes:  "And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  t>' 
be  shaken,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  cp* 
ity  as  I  hear."    Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  pj- 
conduct  of  Charles,  "  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  aa  the  kinz  ■' 
France  hath  always."    Fepyi,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.    Evelyn,  in  his  benerolent  Si". 
ascribes  this  to  "  the  negbgence  of  the  clergy :"  but  history  teaches  ua,  that  :•  • 
clercy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  neglected  th-c 
Bir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  Charles  II.  held  with  hi- 
respecting  "mitred  heads,"  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  king  is  very  appareai 
Beruhy't  TraveU  and  Memoira,  p.  238. 
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the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend;  but  their  langaage, 
and  the  favour  T^ith  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symp- 
toms by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of  that  age.    Many 
other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most  readers;  I  may,  however, 
mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.     The  most  dangerous  opponent 
of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes, 
the  subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singular 
cleamess,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to 
Berkeley.     This  profound  thinker  published  several  speculations 
very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.     As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  he  was  hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national 
morals.^' °     So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and  for 
several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think 
for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  a  Hobbian.^^'     This  marked  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his 
principles;***  and,  after  the  Eestoration,  he  treated  the  author 
with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous  respect.     He  protected  him 
from  his  enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  por- 
trait in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall;**'  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had 
yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.*** 

"*  On  the  animoftity  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  be 
reciprocated  it,  compare  AvhreifB  Letteri  and  JAveSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  681 ;  Tennc 
7/1  ann,  OetcH,  Jgr  PhUoa.  toI.  x.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  language  of  Burnet  (Own 
Time^  vol.  1.  p.  822),  and  of  Whiston  {Memoirs^  p.  251).  See  also  Woo<Fa  Athena 
OxonienM»^  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1668, 
says  of  Hobbes,  *^I1  me  dit  Faversion  que  tons  les  gens  d*6glise  tant  catholiques  que 
protestans  aToient  pour  lui."  Moneony^  VoyageSy  vol.  iii.  p.  43  ;  and  p.  115,  **M. 
Uobbes,  que  Je  troavai  toujours  fort  ennemi  des  prdtres  catholiques  et  des  protestans." 
About  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes : 
**  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the 
Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents ;  wherefore  his  majesty  (Charles  II.)  was 
pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me,  he  was  like  a  bear,  whom 
they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.**    Sorbiere^s  Voyage  to  Sngland^  p.  40. 

"^  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  lat< 
in  the  seyenteenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it^ 
see  Baxtm^B  Lift  of  BimHlf  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ;  Boyle's  Workty  vol.  r.  pp. 
505,  510 ;  Mbnk*9  Life  of  ientleyy  Tol.  1.  p.  41 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  18 ; 
King's  Life  of  Loeke,  voL  i.  p.  191 ;  Brewster* e  life  of  Newton^  Tol.  ii  p.  149, 

^  Bnmet  says,  they  '^made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king*s  mind." 
Chon  Time,  yoL  i  p.  172. 

"^  A.  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood's  Athencs  Oxonienses^  edit  Bliss,  toL  ill. 
p.  1208. 

*'*  Sorbier^s  Voyage  to  England^  p.  89 ;   Woo^s  Atkence  OxonienseSy  toL  f ii  p 
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If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  cl 
Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  liii 
reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were  invariably  con- 
ferred upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in  ability  or  in  honesty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a 
deliberate  plan  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal 
bench  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed 
the  course  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say,  that  during  his  life,  the  leading  English  prdat© 
were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  insincere  ;  they  vere 
unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they  did  not 
believe  what  they  openly  professed.  Never  before  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  Anglican  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  fci 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juioi. 
whose  deficiencies  were  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  coull 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  only  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions."*  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up 
as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought  discredit  on  his  order  h 
acts  of  gross  intolerance,"*  but  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates 
by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  ir 
which  the  Presbyterians  dehvered  their  sermons."^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  San- 
croft  ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the  contemp'. 
even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much  despised  &a 
Sheldon  had  been  hated."*  In  the  rank  immediately  belo* 
this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  archbishop 
of  York,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steaiu. 
and  Dolben ;  who  were  so  utterly  devoid   of  ability,  that,  not- 

1208.     On  the  popularity  of  t!ie  works  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  «rl- 
pare  Pepys*  Diary,  voL  iv.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  tlu  Korths,  vol.  iii.  p.  33©. 

"'  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him  at  his  appointment :  "  As  he  was  never  a  gres: 
divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated.*'     Oton  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

*"  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Parhets  /?* 
lory  of  /lis  own  Time,  pp.  31-33.  Compare  NeaPt  Hist,  of  tfis  Puritan*^  roL  ir  - 
429  ;    Wilson's  Mem.  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

*"  In  1669,  Pepyswas  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place  not  cr> 
at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scandalous  detail  i: 
Pepys^  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  321-322  ;  or  in  Wilson's  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 

""  Burnet,  who  knew  Bancroft,  calls  him  **a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man**  ('^•w 
Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  354);  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance  of  his  sapentmos. 
which  will  be  easily  beUeved  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sermons,  wbi '. 
D'Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  Sec  Appendix  to  D'Oyly's  Sancroft,  pp.  330-4? 
Dr.  Lake  says,  that  every  body  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  wa.^  ti 
k)e  archbishop.  Lake's  Diary,  30th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Ccanden  X* 
ceilany,  1847,  4to.     His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  bj  Dr.  Bir^;h 
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mthstanding  their  elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  foigot- 
ten,  not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their 
names.' *• 

Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking  ;  and  what 
makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary  ; 
they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  mtrigue,  nor  was  there 
a  lack  of  more  competent  men.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any 
one  who  had  ability  enough  to  increase  the  Authority  of  the 
church,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.     At  his  acces- 
sion, the  two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  Isaac  Barrow.     Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and  both 
of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish  while 
the  English  language  is  remembered.     But  Taylor,  though  he 
had  married  the  king's  sister,^'"  was  treated  with  marked  neg- 
lect ;  and  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  what  at  that  time  was  truly  called  a 
barbarous  country.*^^     As  to  Barrow,  who,  in  point  of  genius, 
was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,''*  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  most  incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church,  while  he  himself  was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  his  family  had  greatly  suflfered  in  the  royal  cause,"'  he  re- 
ceived no  sort  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.''** 

'"  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Chalmers^ 
Biographical  Dicttonaryj  or  in  Rose's  more  recent,  but  inferior  work.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfaTOurable.  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  ii.  p.  427, 
frith  Baxter's  Life  of  Himself  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  338.  And  of  Dolben  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  any  thmg  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  Bee 
the  traditionary  account  in  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Home,  p.  66. 

'^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Notes  and 
QuerieSy  toL  vii.  p.  805,  with  HeUr's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Taylor's  Works,  vol. 
.  p.  xxxiv.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxr.,  adds,  ^^  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
if  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's 
ncome." 

***  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  Charles  **  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present  the  most  prob- 
able solution." 

'^  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies ;  ho 
hat  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  *'the  great  pre* 
ursor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English  pulpit."  WordnoortKs 
'^Jcclenaat,  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  also,  respecting  Barrow,  Montuela,  Hist,  des 
[fathemat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  859,  860,  504,  505,  vol.  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

la*  &&  ]g[|g  fiither  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
ause.*'     Chalm£rs^  Biog,  Diet,  vol,  iv.  p.  39. 

^^  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  afler  the  Restoration,  wrote 
he  Imes : 

^  *  T«  magis  optavlt  redltornm  Carole  nemo ; 
£t  aensit  nemo  te  rediiMe  mlnua.^ 

famUtorCs  Life  of  Barrow^  in  Barrow's  Works,  Edinb.  1846,  vol.  L  p.  xxiii. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  mu&t  havi 
tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that  great  moTe- 
ment  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkable.***  At  th 
same  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances  which  in  thi- 
preliminary  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  ve?- 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  au- 
thority. In  a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  siiE 
clearer  light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details,  wonLJ 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  however,  h^ 
been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  miiti 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understaihi 
those  stUl  more  complicated  events,  which,  as  the  seventeentb 
century  advanced,  began  to  thicken  upon  us, 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy  madr 
a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by  reviving  tht^s 
doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine  Eight,  which  are  ob- 
viously favourable  to  the  progress  of  superstition.***  But  as  th-: 
English  intellect  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  reject  such  doc- 
mas,  this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  hetween  tb 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  deny 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  tt 
sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  wbojr 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  church,  and  reio- 

"•  Every  thing  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clersr  5?^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate;  and  from  evidence  which  I  hi'' 
collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  peer" 
are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  over-stated  it  '> 
several  subjects  I  should  venture  to  JifTer  from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refna 
from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  ft^ 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  vbi«^ 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  afsper^^' 
of  his  puny  detractors, — men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unwoni! 
to  loosen  the  shoe-lachet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

*'•  HaltanCi  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  153-156;  from  which  it  app«-i 
that  this  movement  began  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  fmTt«:f 
able  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelve  years  ar> 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Rev.  1 
Sewell  {Christian  Politiqs^  Lond.  1844,  p.  175)  says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  -  • 
being  armed  with  supreme  physical  power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Fr^ 
dence  ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountais  c 
honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  wm  >s 

conform  his  actions Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  a> 

king,  and  is  responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God."    And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  '^rr^'- 
informs  us  that  the  church,  "  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  procUinir^ 
the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.* "    See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  ts  upheld  br  i> 
church,  WordswcTtlCs  Ecclesiast,  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  Xj/3j  of  Ken^  6y  a  J^ay^i^s^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  623 ;  LathJbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation^  p.  228  ;  Lathhuri/'s  A^<mJ%»rori,  v 
50,  135,  197  ;  and  a  lett«r  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals^  in  .Xickoi- 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iv.  p.  216.     With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  Hoos^  *' 
Commons,  that  *'  by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citiieiL' 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxix.  p.  1377. 
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state  among  lui  that  mischieyous  system  which  openly  boasts  of 
subjugating  the  reason  of  Man.     This  change  in  affairs  was,  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
Btance  which  could  have  happened  to  our  country.     In  spite  of 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  dis- 
played an  affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Borne.    They  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  own  order,  if  his 
piety  could  be  turned  into  a  new  channel."'     They  saw  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought 
that  to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be 
the  sole  consideration."'    The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a 
great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only  used  all  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  ftom  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected, 
they  presented  an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the 
result."'    When  James  actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  spirit.    Whether  they  still  hoped  for 
his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable 
iacts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a  Popish  Idng.*^®     The 
terrible  crimes  which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are  but 
too  notorious.     But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between 
the  crown  and  the  church.     The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 

""  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  conven 
James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  **  happy  conse- 
quences** which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in 
OlarencUm  Corre^p,  voL  ii.  pp.  466,  466.  See  also  the  motives  of  the  bishops,  can* 
didly  but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wil8on*%  valuable  work,  Life  of  De  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  T4. 

'*^  In  a  hieh-church  pamphlet,  publisoed  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  cause  of  James  is  advocated;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would  suffer  by  remain*. 
ing  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.    See  the  wUy  remarks  in  Bomers  Dracta, 
vol.  viij.  pp.  268,  269. 

"•  WordatDorth^9  JScclesiaat.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  665,  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bill,  see  Harris' t  lAveaofthe  Shtarts^  vol,  v.  p.  181 ;  Burnet* t  Own  2\me^  vol.  ii.  p. 
i>  16  ;  jBomers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  263  ;  Campbeirs  Chancellors,  vol.  ill.  p.  858 ; 
CarwithBtCs  History  of  the  Church  of  England^  voL  ii.  p.  431. 

'**  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  "  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded 
f^'ith  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  majesty,  in  the 
itrongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without 
limitation  or  reserve.**  KeaVs  Hist  of  the  J^uritanSy  vol.  v.  p.  2.  See  also  Calamus 
Lfife^  vol.  L  p.  118, 
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toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  it  hio 
been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government 
should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  Kicra- 
ment  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  offence 
of  James  was,  that  he  now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaratk® 
of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  snspeDd- 
ing  the  execution  of  these  laws.*"  From  this  moment,  the  por- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The  bidwpa 
clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempt-ed  i: 
abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to  their  own  power  ;  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined  with  Jame«, 
while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  Grod  h 
a  manner  different  from  themselves.*'^  So  long  as  this  compact 
held  good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considere*! 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in  silence,  while  tk 
king  was  amassing  the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a 
free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.**'  They  saw  Jeff- 
reys and  Kirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they  saw  the  gaok 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.-^' 
They  were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that  Baxter  shonii 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exfle. 
They  witnessed  with  composure  the  most  revolting  cruelties, 
because  the  victims  of  them  were  the  opponents  of  the  English 

"*  On  the  18th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  that  l^ 
liad  determined  "  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  libeAy  of  conscience  t^  i 
his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence." 
Macaulajfs  Hist,  of  England^  voL  ii.  p.  211 ;  and  see  Life  of  James  11.^  edlttfJ  15 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeaTs  Hist,  of  i-- 
Puritans,  vol.  v.  pp.  30,  81.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macaulay,  toL  iL  jr. 
344,  345  ;  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  iu  p.  170. 

*"  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government  persecatri 
the  dissenters  with  thb  greatest  virulence.  See  Macaulay's  Hist.  voL  1.  p.  667,  tk>. 
Compare  NedPs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  LordCa> 
endon,  dated  2l8t  December,  1686,  in  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  Ii  ^* 
said  (  Bumefs  Own  7%me^  vol.  iii.  pp.  175,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  cbu-nc: 
party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Noixconformifti. 
and  for  confirmation  of  this,  see  Mackintoshes  Pevolution  of  1688,  pp.  173,  640. 

*••  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  f  rs 
year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mackintoshes  RevA* 
tion,  pp.  3,  77,  688 :  **  A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  tr< 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island."  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  ahrm, 
the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  15,000.  Lifeof  Jamts  11.^  eUi'e^^ 
by  Clarke,  voL  ii.  pp.  62,  57. 

*■*  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  pp.  65-62,  with  DalrymMs  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  part . 
book  ii.  pp.  198-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  tne  only  one  who  set  his  U^r 
against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  did  what  he  co^d  tt< 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  MonmoutVs  rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  ma- 
lioned  that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  innocent  Xoi^- 
conformists,  who  were  barbarously  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  becacsc 
they  dissented.     Life  oflCen^  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  # 
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church.     Although  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  bishops  made  no  complaint.     They  preserved 
their  loyalty  unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble 
submission  to  the  Lord's  anointed,  ^^^     But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  church  ;  the  moment  he  announced  'his  intention  of  break- 
ing down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which  the 
bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own  party  ; — the  moment  this 
took  place,  the  hierarchy  became  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  the  violence  of  bo  arbitrary  a 
prince.*^®     The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.      How  could  they  tolerate  a 
j:)rince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ? 
How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  favour  those 
who  differed  from  the  national  church  ?     They  soon  determined 
on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved  them  to  take.     With  an  al- 
most unanimous  voice,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order  by  which 
the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict 
for  religious  toleration.*"     Nor  did  they  stop  there.     So  great 
was  their  enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that 
they  actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom,  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seeking  by  mag- 

"*  "  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of 
^England,  or  even  a  quiet,  submissiTe  Catholic,  without  any  zeal  for  his  religion, — 
confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church- 
property, — he  might  h^ye  plundered  other  Protestants  at  his  pleasure,  and  have 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  without  the  danger  of  resistance."     Wil^ 
son's  Life  of  I>e  Foe,  Tol.  i.  p.  186«     Or,  as  Fox  says,  "Thus,  as  long  as  James  con* 
tented  himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his 
authority  against  the  church,  every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy."    Fo:^s  Hist,  of 
nTamez  U.  p.  166. 

^  Compare  NeoQs  Eist.  of  the  Puriianey  vol.  v.  p.  68,  with  Life  of  James  11.^ 
e>c1it.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch, 
TV  bile  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from 
it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  putting 
on."  See  also  pp.  118,  164.  What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they 
thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De 
foe  :  "I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and 
B^^^nt  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut 
off."     Wilson's  Life  of  Be  Foe,  voL  i.  p.  118. 

"'  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Bancroft ^  p.  164)  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  complied  with 
tlie  king's  requisition."  **  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above 
2  CO  all  England  over."  Burnet's  Own  2%mej  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May, 
L  688,  Xiord  Clarendon  writes :  "  I  was  at  St.  James's  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had 
1.T1  account  that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liber* 
ies."  Clarendon  Corresp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172, 173.  When  this  conduct  became  known, 
t  was  observed  that  the  church  **  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated 
,o  it ;  and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolcrant.'- 
^fackintosh's  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  255. 
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nificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  tliey  had  hitherto 
hunted  even  to  the  death. ^^^  The  most  eminent  of  the  Xonojn- 
formists  were  far  from  being  duped  by  this  sudden  affection- 
But  their  hatred  of  Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  dt- 
signs  of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  an*: 
there  arose  that  singular  combination  between  churchmen  arj] 
dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coaliita. 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overtume«l  tk 
throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  iii:^i 
important  events  in  the  history  of  England. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revJa- 
tion  which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  tl 
king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  consequent  infr 
nation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an  act  performed  ;" 
a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  cr:- 
spired,  this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  chanj^ 
Bat  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cai- 
of  the  schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  l- 
liance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  isaJA 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  fc 
and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  th 
crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolers- 
ing,  and  in  some  degree  protecting,  the  rival  religions  of  t:^ 
country.*^"     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  wi- 

**•  The  first  advances  were  made  Tvhcn  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  ^xou  c 
•*  liberty  of  conscience"  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediatelj  after  -^ 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  down  the  monopcj  <> 
offices  possessed  by  the  church.     **  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  eutmi^ 
the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  makinj^lrc- 
proroises  of  favour  and  brotherly  affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."    3>* 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  v.  p.  29.     See  also,  at  pp.  68,  69,  the  conciliating  kn^' 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.     "  Such,"  says  Neal,  "  p^ 
was  the  language  of  the  church  in  distress  I"    Compare  Birches  Life  of  2VUt*£'^  : 
153 ;  Ellis^a  CorresnofuL  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  ^//w'«  Ori^,  Letters,  2d  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  IT 
Mackintoshes  RevcitUion,  p.  286 ;  Somers  TVacts,  vol.  ix.  p.  132 ;  Macauia^s  Eli:. 
England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

**  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  Wilsoii^s  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp>. ' 
181, 133,  134);  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  PeMioning  BUhops^  in  >:*'»♦  * 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says:  "Pray,  my  lorda,  let  me  ask  j'* 
a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  p>rr^  -^ 
mation,  commanding  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  oiber  p' 
sons,  to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to 
perfect  quelling  and  destroying  them;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  ia  y' 
churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  tUi  '* 

"•  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church-partT  »** 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  then  Arr^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  **  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council,  May  4 1 
1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  pesperw  - 
dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  t^ 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbia?  ^'^ 
abstain  any  longer  from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  couzi'^  * 
under  which  the  king  was  now  unhappily  acting."     D''Oyl\fs  Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  1 
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then  issued  was  illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious 
spirit.  But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and 
much  more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
soveieign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.*^'  These  are 
things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These  are  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  not,  indeed,  tc 
direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  public  opin* 
ion.  As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exaggerate  the  obligations  which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition 
does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that 
majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think 
that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erec- 
tion, sought  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by  it  they  fondly 
hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  diflSicult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  results,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative  ;*<*  the 
important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  toleration  ;»" 
the  remarkable  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  administra- 

**'  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy^  on  the  ground  that  thej 
thonght  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  incom* 
patible  with  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  contradicted 
l)?  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Ductor  Dubitan^ 
ttuniy  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that  "  the  unlawful  proclamations  and 
edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges." 
Hebei^B  lAft  &f  Taylor^  p.  cclxzxvi.  Heber  adds :  **  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in 
Taylor ;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy 
in  '1687.**  But  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king 
attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this 
change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
caused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ;  and  that  in  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to  the  same  effect.  See  I^eaTa 
Hitt.  of  the  Ptaritan8y  vol.  v.  p.  66.  Compare  Calamy^s  Oton  Idfe^  voL  i.  pp.  199, 200 ; 
Maekiniosh^i  Jtevolutiony  pp.  242,  243;  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancrofiy  p.  152;  KingU 
Life  of  Loeke^  voL  i.  p.  269;  Life  of  James  11.^  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  li.  p.  166. 

*^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers,  and 
printed  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  z.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the 
Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  Mahon's  HisL  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

***  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  diseenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bogue  and  Bennetfs  History 
c/  the  JHssenterSy  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows 
that  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  **  the  era  from  which  their  enjoyment  of  religious 
toleration  may  be  dated."  Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics^  vol  iil.  pp.  122,  189. 
This  ifl  said  by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the 
Catholics ;  so  that  we  have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
tpoch.  Even  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly 
says,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.  Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  832,  833. 
VOL.  1. — 19 
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don  of  justice;*"  the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  tk 
press  :*^^  and^  what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  therapiJ 
growth  of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shaT 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes  have  ic 
no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.*^*  These  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  a  reign  often  aspet^ 
and  little  understood/*'  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  s^d,  tba:, 
taking  its  difficulties  into  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  sue- 
cessfid  and  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  asj 
country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  roi- 
umes  of  this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  'concerned  fc 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Bevolution  upon  that  ecclesiastki. 
power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  wtf : 
the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.  *  * »  Indeel 
even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  several  things  b*i 
occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  they  wer: 
pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  idlovtii 
to  reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  lit 
English  hierarchy.     The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  has 

"*  CamphelVs  ChancellorSy  yoI.  iv.  pp.  102,  855,  and  his  C%i</-/iM<tc«t,  toL  H  :> 
95,  116,  118,  186,  142,  143.  See  also  Jaarrin^tanJs  Observations  on.  the  SMuUm,  y 
28,  102,  658 ;  and  even  AlUon^s  HUt,  of  JSurope,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  voL  ix.  pu  243;  *: 
unwary  concession  from  such  an  enemy  to  popular  liberty. 

^^  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  C^iw^i 
Chancellery  vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property.  - 
Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  994;  Hunts  Hist,  of  NewapaperSy  vol.  L  pp.  161,  162;  iio- 
trt  Tracts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  555  ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  Mo/caula^M  JSisL  ■  * 
England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  848  seq.  540  seq. :  though  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  ^ 
so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  opr:> 
uon  of  larger  and  more  general  causes. 

"*•  Mr.  Cooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  natc. 
the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes;,  thasr^ 
consequence  waa  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.    Though  this  is  undoubtedly  trx 
the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  tli*»  u 
political  or  even  economical  consequences.    It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  i 
EngUnd  was  established ;  and  this  g^reat  institution  at  first  met  with  the  varch-'. 
opposition  from  the  admirers  of  old  times, 'who  thought  it  must  be  uselen  becat;^ 
their  ancestors  did  without  it.    See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  thti^'^ 
etiiM,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Mac^is. 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  602.    There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  dkic"^ 
in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  U.  ch.  ii.  p.  180. 

'"  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.    Thus,  for  instance.- 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  "great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  &i^.ii^ 
owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  gwa^ 
that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  is 
patience  of  taxation,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  free  commonities;  t 
thus  gave  it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  actiritv  »'.^ 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  na : 
taining  their  independence."    Alison'a  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  6.     This,  I  sbo^ 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 

On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NeoTs  HUt  e/  tk 
Puntans,  vol.  v.  p.  71. 
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vacant,  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown 
either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.**" 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this  im- 
portant office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  a  staunch  churchman  and  a  zetdous  defender  of  episcopal 
privileges.**"    Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  fimctions."*      To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  Aiture  favour  ;»«*  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  called  to  his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  can- 
celled that  ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their' 
power,  had  excited  their  anger."'*     Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to  consider. 
It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  William 
was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  and  that, 
being  a  fiiend  to  toleration,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
power  than  increase  the  privileges  of  the  English  hierarchy.*** 

^**  MackiniosKt  Bevolution  of  1688,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Dolbcn,  **  the  see  waa  kept  yacant  for  more  than  two  years,'*  and  Gartwright  hoped 
to  obtain  it.  See  CartwrighVi  Diary,  by  Hunter,  4to,  1848,  p.  45.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (^Clarendon  Corresp. 
vol.  i.  p.  409)  that  in  May,  1686,  uneasiness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics 
were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  {Hist,  ofth$Ch,of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  492)  says,  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Fetre  to 
the  archbishopric. 

^  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric 
jZ  York  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  EllU  Corruponc^ 
met,  voL  ii.  p.  808,  and  EUUU  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  He 
ivas  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal 
>v  persecuting  them.  WUsonU  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.  Compare  an  an- 
ecdote of  him  in  Baxter'e  Life  ofSimeelf,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

"^  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  ^ptember,  1688  {Ellis  Correspondence,  vol. 
i.  p.  224,  and  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  Iv.  p.  128),  it  is  stated,  that 
he  Bishop  of  London's  **  suspension  is  taken  off.''  See  also  JSomers  Tracts,  vol.  ix. 
».  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  was 
n  intention,  in  December,  1687,  of  depr'ving  him.  Mackintosh  JUvolviion,  pp. 
11,212. 

"^  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  kfog  again  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the 
1  lurch  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Ellis  Cor* 
espond,  vol  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  225,  226,  227 ;  Clarendon  Correspond, 
of.  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  Octo- 
cr,  1688,  that  James  '*  begins  again  to  court  the  Church  of  England."  Beresbf/'s 
femoirs,  p.  857.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great, 
lat  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

'•*  £llis  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  Life  of  James  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
'^  In  Kovember,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  '*  entire 
berty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed  "  from  the  severity  of 
le  penal  laws."  Somers  TVacts,  vol.  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
faave  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  non- 
jnformistfl ;  but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In 
inuarj,  1688-9,  the  friends  of  the  church  complained  "that  the  countenance  he 
ive  the  dissenters  gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England." 
iarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Compare  Neci*s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol 
p.  81 ;  BogtLC  and  Bennett^  Hist,  of  the  Lisseniers,  vol.  11.  p.  818;  BircJCs  lA/i 
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It  was  also  known  that  he  favoured  the  PresbyteriaiiB^  vka 
the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemk  ' 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  ot 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  becam 
evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  k 
liad  directed  a  great  blow  against  those  opinions  onwhicLj 
England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  based.^^*^ 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  er-* 
of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  thou^tb; 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were  still  respect^  ki 
large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of  the  natzoDsir- 
ligion.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  eit^' 
by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adoptd  i 
course  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  t^p 
tation.  They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  pditk: 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal  oiigiD- 
tors.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  confiims  that  i^* 
count  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  If,  in  aicii: 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Revolution  'was  effects, 
they  had  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  fr.^ 
despotism,  they  would  have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  msa- 
whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  *:^ 
clergy  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  te'-' 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  o{<{- 
site  course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  tfc- 

of  7\llot8<mf  pp.  156,  167 ;  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  841,  vol.  xL  p.  10$.    Br: 
in  hU  Bummary  of  the  character  of  WiUianii  observes,  that  "  his  indifference  >^ 
the  forms  of  church^govemment,  and  his  being' zealous  for  toleration,  toge(2i«r*'' 
his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  iU  imprc9£<xj  - 
him."     Ovm  Time^  vol  iv.  p.  650.    At  p.  192  the  bishop  says,  **  He  took  do  ^ 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  dmrcL  &' 
religion." 

*^  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  waa  going  oo.  y- 
*'  The  prince  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  tiii 
the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy."    JUreaby^t  Jfams^^  ' 
875;  see  also  pp.  899,  405:  "the  church-people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  badn:-^ 
turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them."    Compare  /a.- 
Diary f  vol.  iiL  p.  281 :  **the  Presbyterians,  our  new  governors." 

"*  Burnet  (Own  7%me,  vol.  iv.  p.  60)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689 :  ** Th«  kin.* ^ 
suspected  by  them,  by  reason  pf  the  nivour  showed  to  the  dissenters  ;  but  ca. 
for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  ScotUnd,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  o^  7*-- 
by  tery  there."    On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue  and  Bennett m  £%aivry  ^^ . 
teniera,  vol.  ii.  pp.  879-884;  Barry's  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Island^  p.   257^; 'J« 
History  of  the  FuritanSy  voL  v.  pp.  85,  86 :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  bv  lit  ^ 
glican  clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  see  a  contemponrr  *.  • 
phlet  in  Pom«r<  Tracts^  vol  ix.  pp.  610,  616,  where  fears  are  expressed  lesL  \Vu- 
should  ef  'ct  a  similar  measure  in  England.    The  writer  very  fiBdrly  observes,  p- ' 
'*  For  i£^\  give  up  the  jtu  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  jietid  i:  & 
as  to  Esfland.    And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."    See  also  voL   x-  ^ 
608 ;  LaMury's  ffut.  of  Convocation^  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  ifacpAerstm^s  (Av 
Papers^  vol.  1.  p.  609. 
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c^wn  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  be- 
cause they  would  rather  that  the  country  should  be  oppressed 
than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bishops  and  .clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the 
anger  of  their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an 
edict  for  religious  toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  infinential  of 
the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny. 
And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James 
stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same 
ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to  reject  that  great  man, 
who,  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the 
countiy  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We 
shall  not  easily  find  in  modem  history  another  instance  of  such 
gross  inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reck- 
less ambition*  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed, 
was  80  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  country.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The 
first  in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious 
to  retain  his  office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But 
when  he  saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  with- 
drew his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order."'  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
anger,  that  he  diarply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to 
pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation,  and  although  the  crown  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a 
public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm."®  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were 

■"  Bumefs  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  840.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation, BajB,  **  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not  oome."  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  JHdry,  8d  January,  1688^,  writes,  that  the  archbishop  expressed 
to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  even  to  send 
to  bim  (Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  taken  deliberately :  **  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly 
gave  me." 

"•  See  the  acconnt  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  D'^Oyl^s  lAfe  o/Saneroff^ 
p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that 'the  archbishop  was  very  irate  (*Wehementer  ezcan- 
descens"),  and  told  him,  **  that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  &om  offering  prayers 
for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  chap^'*  See 
Elao  Bireh'e  Life  of  TUlotsony  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared 
''that  he  would  not  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  CUartndon  Corre- 
epond,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  The  same  spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy; 
and  when  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called 
oy  the  nonjurors  **  the  immoral  prayers,**  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognised 
expression.    Zife  of  Ken^  by  a  Laytnan^  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  660. 
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not  wanting  to  him  in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  &lc 
The  oath  of  allegiance  was  refiised  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  <.' 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  tk 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the  Bisbo: 
of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norvicl 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise;  kti: 
is  said  that  about  six  hundred  of  them  imitated  their  sapericit! 
in  declining  to  recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country 
had  elected.*^"  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  fecti:: 
were  unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivati'. 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have  visit' 
them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more  inglorious  «- 
position,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the  government  mike 
injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  of  ortbodcsj 
without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  tl- 
nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was  now  nanowr! 
to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at  once  undent&in! 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  ti- 
clergy.*"  On  the  other  side,  there  was  all  the  intellect  of  En:- 
land,  and  all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  c 
opposition  could  exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  k' 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  auth  :• 
ity  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposite 
was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  ti:/ 
made  it.'"    For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  only  car- 


*••  LathhmfB  Eist  of  the  NonJvrorSy  p.  46  ;  IfOyl^B  Sanerofl^  p.  ! 
^  Nairne's  Papers  mention,  m  1698,  **8ix  hundred  ministers  wj 
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rho  hate 
taken  the  oaths.'*    MaephersorCz  Orig,  Papers^  vol.  L  p.  459. 

"'  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy,  were  the  low-c)i^> 
men,  as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  formed  btrJ-  • 
tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  **  We  should  probably  overrate  their  nrsoi.'- 
strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood."*  Jf •* 
aula^s  Hut.  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

^  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inffictis; 
the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  ^«e/yn*s  Dim.  ^  > 
iii.  p.  278, — a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  **  wonder  of  many/*  att'br* 
haviour  of  **  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  rest.**     With  £^  - 
who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant  subject ;  but  others  were  less  sen 
lous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressiog  ^•' 
must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  every  impartial  observer.    In  the  oelebnt^ 
hate,  in  January,  1688-9,  when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  PoUezfea  s^- 
**  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  thej  »»ii 
Isnow  what  they  would  have."    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  66.    In  February,  Mtyt*4 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  "  I  think  the  clergy  v«  ^ 
of  their  wits;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  now  (  * 
should  be  here  again."    Jlyid.  vol  v.  p.  129.    The  clergy  were  themselves  b:t't# 
sensible  of  the  general  hostility  ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694:  **  The  pecp>r<l 
England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops  we»€  is* 
Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  ua.  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  bui  :d 
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!br  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for  them.  The  vio- 
ence  with  which  these  angry  men'^^  set  themselves  against  the 
nterests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal 
igainst  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit, 
rhey  continued  to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and 
n  some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  well 
is:new  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was 
}o  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his  face  in  England 
inless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power.'** 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those 
inxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself.  When  the 
bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  meas- 
ires  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees ;  and  William 
lid  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  five  of  his  brethren.*"  The  prelates,  smarting  under 
the  insult,  were  goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They 
oudly  proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.  *««  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the  right 
3f  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution.*"  They  not  only 
:jontinued  to  give  themselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made 
3.rrangements  to  perpetuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence 
liad  created.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon 
being  called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,"®  who  still  supposed  himself  to  be 

md  very  IndiffereDt  towards  us.'*  Somert  Tracts^  vol.  ix.  p.  526.  The  growing  in- 
lignation  against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
:o  the  interests  of  the  church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland 
jwvne,  written  in  1710,  and  printed  in  MacphsrwrCt  Oria,  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

^  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  "  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame 
n  the  church."     Own  Jtme,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

^  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated,  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign  army.  Somen 
Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  877,  405,  467,  462.  Compare  MahorCs  Hiti.  of  England^  vol.  ii. 
p.  138.  Burnet  ((hon  TimSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  861,  862)  says,  they  were  "confounded" 
ft- hen  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697 ;  and  CtlamyJlIAfe  o/Himtelf  vol.  ii.  p.  822) 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of  Louis  XI v. :  " It  very  much  puzzled  th« 
counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and  spoiled  their  projects." 

'»•  jyOyly't  IAf€  ofSancrofi,  p.  266 ;   Wordnoorth'9  Ecd.  Biog,  iv.  p.  683. 

'"*  Sancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1698,  prayed  for  the  **  poor  suffering  church, 
which,  by  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  J^Oylf/'M  Saneroft,^,  811;  and 
MacpherwiCi  Original  Fapen,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarki,  published  in  1693 
[Somen  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  504),  ^here  it  is  said,  that  William  had,  "  as  far  as  possi- 
ble he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of  England ;"  and  that,  "in  a  moment 
of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

**^  "  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  'admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of 
deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  B<mMs 
Life  i^Ken,  vol.  il.  p.  225.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1708,  signs  himself,  "  Wm. 
Nor."  (life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ;  though,  having  been  legally  d<»* 
prived,  he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And 
Bancroft,  m  the  last  of  his  letters,  published  by  D'Oyly  {Life,  p.  308),  sijjns  "  W.  C* 

*••  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  his  vicar-genernl 
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Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  William  had  recently  eipelbl 
him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turholent  priests  tu 
then  commmiicated  to  James,  who  willingly  supported  their  plaa 
for  estahlishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the  English  chiirclL*"  The 
result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates  and  tk 
pretended  king,  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave 
themselves  out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  leceiTd 
the  homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  climcii 
to  the  authority  of  the  state.*'®  This  mock  succession  of  im^ 
nary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;"*  and,  by  di- 
viding the  allegiance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  tk 
churcL*"  In  several  instances,  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, of  two  bishops  for  the  same  place ;  one  nonoinated  l^ 
the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power. 
Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  ihe  state,  oi 
course  attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops  ;  while  tbe 

is  printed  in  Latin,  in  l^Oifly'i  Bancroft,  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in  lAfe  ^Km,  k 
a  Layman^  toL  ii.  p.  640. 

**  Zaihhury'9  Hist,  of  the  Not^r&rs,  p.  96 ;  Life  of  Kc^  by  «  LmjfmoM,  toL  I 
pp.  641,  642. 

"*  The  straggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  stn^gle  betvea 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests ;  and  this  was  seen^  as  ear!/  as  1^^, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a  .politician  than  a  pries, 
**  the  church  was  as  the  word  giren  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  tb^> 
might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.**  Otm  TXme^  vol.  It.  p.  57.  See  also,  oo  tbi* 
identification  of  the  Jacobites  with  the  church,  BireKe  Life  ofTiUcUon^'p.^^ 
and  the  argument  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dodwell  justly  obeerredj  t-ii 
the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  scbismatical,  in  a  spiritual  poiote^ 
view ;  and  that,  '*  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  vwd 
overthrow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society.**  The  bishops  appointed  by  WitDaa 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  intriffea 
could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  followed  that  the  succes  ^ 
the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence  It  ii,  tbai 
the  f\indamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the  elevation  of  the  state  atye^ 
the  church ;  just  as  the  fundamental  id^a  of  the  rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  deTstifft 
of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

"»  According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  {Ufe  of  Saneroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "cfied  c 
London,  November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  btsfaof* 
In  Shorfe  History  of  the  Cfhureh  of  England,  p.  683,  Lond.  1847,  it  is  also  staki 
that  'Hhis  schism  continued  till  1779.**  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Conet,  Hist.  toL  ii  r 
4U4)  has  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  Trials,  which  proves  that  another  rf 
the  bishops,  named  Cartwright,  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury  in  1793;  and  Mr- 
Lathbury  {Hist,  of  the  N<mjur<yrs,  Lond.  1845,  p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  fai  1799. 

*"  Calamy  (Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  828-330,  vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  857,  S68)  gives  c 
interesting  account  of  these  feud^  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  retold 
tion.  Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin  names  for  '3> 
two  parties;  and  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first  time,  hear  the  expr^ 
sions,  high-church  and  low-church.  S<^e  Burnetts  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  tol  ^ 
p.  70.  Compare  Wilson^ s  Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp^  1^- 
498,  On  the  difference  between  them,  ai<  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  M^\ 
see  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  532,  and  Macpherson^s  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  l**- 
On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see  the  speech  oi  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  KJ^ 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  693.  Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  wki.i 
was  the  real  church.  See  curious  evidcuce  of  this  perplexity  in  Sotners  TVaets^  ni 
Ix.  pp.  477-481. 
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appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  rapidly-in- 
creasing party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical 
theories,*^' 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the 
clergy."*  There  was  also  another  circumstance  which  con- 
siderably increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy, 
though  they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  liv- 
ings. To  avoid  this,  and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their 
interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween a  king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession."'  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James  ; 
and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their  churches,  they  were 
bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets."*  By  this  wretched 
subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into 
concealed  rebels  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contempo- 

"*  The  alternative  ia  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (  Lif$  o/Keny  by  a 
Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  599):  *^If  the  depriyed  bishop  bo  the  only  lawful  bishop,  then 
the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and  no  other ;  then  all 
the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  live  in  communion 
with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical 
bishops  are  schismatics  themselves ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  cstab- 
liishcd  by  law  is  schismatical." 

"*  Lord  Mahon  (HUU  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  notices  what  he  terms  the 
'*  unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  state,"  consequent  upon  the  Revo* 
lution  of  1688 ;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same 
event,  see  Phillimor^t  Menu  of  LyttUiofiy  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

"*  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  dejure ;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right 
to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  I 

"*  In  1715,  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position:  "Ton 
are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  yon  swear,  you  kill  the 
soul ;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body^  in  the  loss  of  your  bread."    Somert 
Tracts^  vol.  ziiL  p.  686.    The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  boasts  (Somer9 
TractSy  vol.  x.  p.  844)  that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the 
government :  **  not  tnat  the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths."    Whis- 
ton,  too,  says,  in  his  Jfemoira,  p.  80 :  **  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far 
greatetit  part  of  those  of  the  university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  a^golnst 
its  dictates."    This  was  in  1698;  and,  in  1710,  we  find:  "There  are  now  circum- 
stances to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to 
take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender."    Scmera  IVaetSj  vol. 
xii.  p.  641.    A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  dif- 
fused ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper,  then  lord  chancellor, 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best  part  of  the  landed, 
and  aU  the  trading  interest ;  that^  at  to  the  clergy,  he  teould  say  nothing, — bid  thai 
ii  UKU  notoriaua  tJuU  the  majority  of  the  popvlaee  had  been  poiwned,  and  that  the  poison 
was  not  yet  quite  exr>elUd!!'^    Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  641 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite 
verbiUim^  in  Cam^MPe  ChanuUcrSy  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 
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rary  bishop,  that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  no- 
toriously guilty,  was  a  still  fiirther  aid  to  that  scepticism,  tk 
progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.*" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  d 
liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been  Convocation  ;  in  vhieit 
the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  bod^  were  able  to  disconntenanceb 
an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the  chnrcb; 
and  had,  moreover,  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  em- 
ployed, of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ity.*'® But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  vaj 
taken  from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revok- 
tion.  Convocation  feU  into  general  contempt ;"'  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the 
crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  fdrthir 
occasion  for  its  services.*"  Since  that  period,  this  great  council 
of  the  English  church  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet  for  tk 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  affairs,  imtil  a  few  years  ag=j. 
when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  peimit- 
ted  to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  doei 
not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  iti 
resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions  are  no  loogei 
studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  those  interests,  which,  only  a  few  gen- 

"^  "  The  pnevarlcation  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  oot  a  iitue 
to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age.*'  BumeC%  Own  l%mej  voL  uL  [ 
831.  See  also,  to  the  same  efifect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and  a  remarkable  pasni? 
in  Somen  Traxita^  vol.  zii.  p.  673.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  was  then  usual  to  cor!- 
fuse  scepticism  witli  atheism ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  bat  b- 
compatible.  In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  de  facto  and  de  jvre^  and  the  i£^ 
made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  Wilson^a  Mem.  of  JDe  Foe^  h- 
i.  pp.  171,  172;  Somen  Tract$y  vol.  ix.  p.  631;  CampbelCa  ChancellorM,  vol  it.  p. 
409 ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  wntten  in  1717,  in  JSTickoUUli^ 
Illustrations^  vol-  iv.  pp.  120-123. 

"*  Among  which  most  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  «^ 
books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extreme!; 
mischievous.  See  Lathhvry's  Hist,  of  Convocation^  pp.  124,  286,  888,  851 ;  and  Ift^' 
MOfCs  Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"•  In  1704,  Burnet  (Ovm  Time,  vol  v.  p.  138)  says  of  Convocation,  "but  litil* 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them."  la  11**  ■ 
there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Convocation  for  Caa- 
terbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharps  edit<:<: 
by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  848,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  gravity 

'^  Charles  Butler  (^Reminiscences^  vol.  ii.  p.  96)  says  that  the  finid  prorogation 
was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  ii 
1717 ;  See  HaUarrCs  Const*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  896;  Lat^tbury's  Sisi.  of  Convoca'k^ 
p.  885 ;  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol  L  p.  802 ;  MonkU  Life  of  Bentley^  rol.  ^i  ^ 
$60. 
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eratioDS  ago,  were  considered  by  every  statesman  to  be  of  su* 
preme  importance."* 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Bevolution,  the  tendency  of 
things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  su- 
perficial observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the  country  no  longer 
flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred  those  secular  professions 
in  which  ability  was  more  Ukely  to  be  rewarded.*"  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the 
clergy  saw  all  the  offices  of  power  and  emolument,  which  they 
had  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Kot 
only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire. *^^  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them,  and  advanced  with  such 
steadiness,  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chancellor;*^^ 

"*  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  in  1727,  is  worth  reading,  asillus* 
trating  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.    He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing  to  Convocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  **  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  public 
censure.**    See  this  letter,  in  Ntchott^ilUustratUms  of  tJu  Eighteenth  CeiUvry^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  414-416 ;  and  compare  with  it,  Letten  beitoeen  Warlwrton  and  Hurd^  pp.  810-312. 
^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  88  in  this  chap- 
ter.   In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more 
sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.    See  England's  Wanta^  sec.  Ivi.  in  Bomers 
Tract9^  ToL  ix.  p.  231,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  **i^ysic 
and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  nations  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are 
generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and 
preferred  much  above  the  divines^  profession^    This  preference  was,  of  course,  most 
displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus 
drawn  off  from  the  church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power 
which  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  "  apologizing  theology**  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.     Coleridge's 
Lit.  Remains^  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  117,  119.     Compare  'Stephen^s  Essays  on 
^ccletiast,  £iog.  2d  edit.  1850,  vol  ii.  p.  66,  on*' this  depression  of  theology  ;**  and 
Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comf&rier,  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  "intellectually  feebler  age.'* 
Evelyn,  in  1691,  laments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
**  young  preachers.**  Evelyn^s  JHary^  vol.  iii.  p.  309 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1696, 
of  this  **  dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,*^  see  JAfe  of  Chtdwcrth^  p.  85,  in  vol.  i. 
of  Cueboorth^s  InteUeet.  Syst, 

'^  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen« 
turj,  says,  "Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  privy  seals,  cabinet 
counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parlia* 
ment,  and  to  Scotland ;  presidents  of  the  king*s  council,  supervisors  of  the  royal 
works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the 
physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  and  afterwards.**  Turner's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  182.  On  their  enor- 
nious  wealth,  see  EccletiorCs  English  Antiquitxe*^  p.  146 :  "  In  the  ejurlv  part  of  th« 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  king 
dom  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  clergy.** 

'^  In  1625,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord 
keeper ;  and  Lord  Campbell  observes  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  ii.  p.  492) 
*^  This  is  the  last  time  that  Hn  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of  England;  and, 
liotwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  mediaeval  usages,  I  presume  the 
experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.*' 
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and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  bees 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or, 
indeed,  holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.'"  Nor  has 
this  increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the  exec- 
utive government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and 
barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  temporal  peers  ;  the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones.'** 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers, 
instead  of  forming  one-half  of  the  upper  house,  had  d^wmdled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;*"  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :**«  thus 
supplying  a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminntion  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modera 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors  against  a  profession, 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly  admitted,  even 
by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.*^^  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious 
tenure  is  every  where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion is  constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  &r 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper 
house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by  their  habits,  their 

"*  Monk  (Life  of  Bmtley^  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  oi 
Bristol,  was  ^*  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  ii 
the  last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  State."  A 
high-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  ^'  thma 
the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power  in  the  goternment.''  JSomers  TVorta, 
voL  xiii.  p.  211. 

^  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  **  the  number  of  archbishops,  bisiboTK^ 
abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  rerr 
often  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons.**  Parry*9  jPariii' 
tnentt  and  Councils  of  England^  London,  1839,  p.  xviL  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  giTct 
several  instances;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  "in  49  Henry  III.  120  prel- 
aies,  and  only  23  temporal  lords,  were  summoned."  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex* 
tieme  case. 

'*^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1713,  in  MakwCs  Hist.  ofSngland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  43-45;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of  whom  26  win 
spiritual.    This  includes  the  CathoUcs. 

'"  By  the  returns  in  Dod  for  1854, 1  find  that  the  House  oi  Lords  contains  4v6 
members,  of  whom  30  belong  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

^  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  expnlsioa 
of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  Fellew's  Life  ofSidmo%Uky  voL  i.  p\u 
419,  420;  Stephena't  Mem.  ofTooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260;  HoUan^e  Menu  qf  tkt 
Whig  Party y  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180;  CampbelTs  Ckaneellore,  voL  vii.  p.  148;  2«fM« 
Lift  ofEldon,  vol.  L  p.  263 ;  Adolphuie  Hist,  of  Qtwge  IIL  vol  viL  p.  487. 
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tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  pro* 
fane  exigencies  of  political  life.^'° 

While  the  &bric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  in- 
ternal decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had 
formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  political  revolution  wluch  preceded  it.  The 
dissenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  foigotten  those  cruel  punishments  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  in- 
flicted upon  them;  and  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  when  they  could  assume  towards  her  a  bolder  front  than 
that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured.  ^^^  Besides  this,  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation. 
After  the  death  of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the 
clergy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^*'  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which 

"*  Thftt  the  baniBhment  of  the  clergj  from  the  lower  house  was  the  natural  pre- 
lude to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time  and 
with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  obserrer.  In  the  discussion  **  o&  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,^  Lord  Thurlow 
**  mentioned  the  tenure  of.  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  dis- 
franchise the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  striking  at  the 
right  of  ths  reverend  bench  opponte  to  note  in  that  house ;  though  he  knew  it  had  been 
held  that  the  rererend  prelates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers. ** 
Pari,  Hist,  toI.  zxxy.  p.  1642. 

'*  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters;  but  Jeremy  White  is 
said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688, 
of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Bogus  and  BennstCs  But,  of 
the  DissenterSj  toI.  i.  p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  toI.  y.  p.  106 ;  Orm^s 
Life  of  Own,  p.  344 ;  Scmets  Tracts,  toI.  xii.  p.  634.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1672,  **  Our  aim  is  to  bring  aU  dissenting  men  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should  not 
have  ease.**  FarL  Hist.  toI.  iy.  p.  630.  On  the  zeal  with  which  this  principle  was 
carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vii.  pp.  686-615 ; 
and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  WHson^s  life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 

^  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  preserved  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimating  the  abilities  of 
Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  JDalrymMs  Memoirs,  In  one  of  them  Anne  writes, 
soon  after  the  Dedaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  was  issued,  "It  is  a  melancholy 
prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no 
doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  Judges  is  very  plain."  J)alrympUs 
Mhnoirs^  appendix  to  book  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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William  had  disdained  to  show.*"  The  natural  conseqnenc? 
immediately  followed.  New  measures  of  persecution  were  devised 
and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those  Protestants  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  churck*** 
But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied;  their 
hopes  revived/**  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were 
repealed*'*  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed  more  on  a 
level  with  their  opponents^  and  as  their  temper  was  soured  by 
the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it  was  clear  that  a  great 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.'*'  For  by  this 
time  the  protracted  tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totallj 
destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  t  i 
hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  beec 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised;  and 
the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant    persecution,"*  deter- 

^  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  658,  which  should  be  cos- 
pared  with  WUton*8  Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  872. 

^  BoffueandBennetfaBietory  of  the  Dieeentere,  Tol.  i.  pp.  228-280,  237,  260-277; 
and  HaUanCe  ConeU  Hut.  vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  897.  Mr.  Hallam  says, ''  It  is  impos&bk 
to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen^s  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  govennBec* 
fdr  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  wonid  have  been  effaced.**  It  ip> 
pears  from  tho  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  th-' 
accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  proposal  to  **  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  el^ 
tions;*'  and  we  know  from  Burnet  {Own  T^me,  vol.  v.  pp.  108,  186,  137,  21S)tbii 
the  clergy  would  have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zeal  against  tbes 
than  she  really  did. 

^  Boffue  and  Bennetts  HUt.  of  the  Dieeentern^  vol.  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimej^s  Fu- 
tory  of  the  BaptieU^  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  "  answer  to  the  disRri* 
ers  prayers."  Sottthet/'s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  185;  see  alsop.l4'i 
on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

^  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  '*  the  act  agiunst  occasional  conformity,  and  tbit 
restndning  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719.**  HalUmCM  Cin%9l.  B^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  898.^  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  f^ti^ 
uously  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  (Bcffue  and  M 
netfe  JlieU  of  the  JHeeenterSy  vol.  iii.  p.  182);  but  their  opposition  was  futile;  *^^ 
when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration.  ^' 
was  prevented  by  Torke,  the  attorney-general  See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yoiie,  i* 
ffarrie'a  lAfe  of  Hardmehe,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 194. 

''^  At  tne  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  br  v^ 
way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  i:- 
synods.  tSee,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-180,  188, 156,  some  cnno^ 
evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Yemon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state ;  s~ ' 
on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  6Tstr3»> 
atic  interference  in  elections,  see  lAfe  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Kewcome>  rol 
t.  pp.  125,  858.  The  church  was  eager  to  put  down  aU  dissenters*  schools ;  and  a 
1705,  the  Archbishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  **  apprehended  d^ 
ger  from  the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academic  ^ 
up  by  them.**  Farl,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  492,  498.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  ^'■- 
schools,  pp.  1851,  1852. 

^  In  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  inlhe  reign  of  Charles  fl 
**  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  it< 
persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  »» 
observed  by  Calamy.    See  Calamys  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  2S5. 
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mined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  decUning  power  of  the  church. 
They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  he 
expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Un- 
der two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Whitefield,  the  first  of  theological  orators,'"  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmeD,^^''  there  was  organized  a  great 
system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second 
spiritual  Reformation  was  efiected  in  our  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Beformers  were  to  the  Popes.'®*  It 
IS  indeed  true,  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
unlike  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Bome,  soon  lost  that  in- 
tellectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since 
the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke,  they 
they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  has 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps 
owing,  not  to  any  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  sect,  but 
merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which 
their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  weU  as  themselves.^" 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they 

**"  If  the  power  of  moving  the  passions  be  the  proper  test  hj  which  to  judge  an 
orator,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  apostles. 
His  first  sermon  was  deUvered  in  1786  (NichoUs  Lit  Ante,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  122); 
his  field-preaching  began  In  1789  (SoutheyU  Life  of  Wesley,  toI.  I  pp.  196,  197);  and 
the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which  he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his 
career  of  thirty-four  years  {Saulhejfs  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  581)  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing effects  on  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  dis- 
courses were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see  Nicholses  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and 
his  niuttrationt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  802-804 ;  Mem,  of  Franklin,  by  Simself,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1 61-167  ;  Doddridge's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  56 ;  Stewarfs  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  291,  292;  Lady  Mary  Montagues  Letters,  in  her  Works,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  162  ; 
Correspond,  between  Ladies  JPomfrei  and  Hartford,  2d  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 160- 
1G2  ;  Marehmont  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  877. 

'~  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  8d  edit),  that  his 
**  genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ;"  and  strongly  as  this 
is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the 
success  of  Wesley  with  his  difliculties. 

'**  It  was  in  1789  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese.  8oiUhev*s 
Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  248.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
fields.     See  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals,  p.  78,  29th  March,  1789. 

"*  They  frankly  confess  that  **  indiflbrence  has  been  another  enemy  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  dissentine  cause.^'  Bogus  and  BennetCs  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol. 
iv.  p.  820.  In  Netemaws  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  89-48,  there  are 
eome  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have  reached  that  point  in  which  *^  order 
rakes  the  place  of  enthusiasm,"  p.  48.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that 
ihc  larger  cause  has  been  the  more  active  one. 
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have  inflicted  on  the  Englisli  cliurcli  is  far  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
ber8,'»^Hhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Prot- 
estant faction,  unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was 
so  considered  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result*-' 
Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  deplayed  an  organization  so  suj^ 
rior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that  they  60c«n 
became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  coukl 
conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
the  order,  regularity,  and  publicity,  by  which  their  proceedings 
have  usually  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusiTe  and  sn- 

*^'  Walpole  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ( WaljH)U^8  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266, 272) ;  and  £«ord  CariJate, 
in  1776,  told  the  House  of  Lords  (Pari.  Hist  vol.  XTiii.  p.  634)  '*  that  Metbodtsi: 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns ; "  whUe,  to  cotic 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Ijord  Eldoa 
(Ttoits's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  86)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  profleljt^  in 
the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  Tague ;  but  we  have  other  aa^ 
more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  Accordmg 
to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III.,  and  printed  by  Dalrympk 
(MemoirSy  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  Bngiwd  of 
conformists  to  nonconformists  was  as  22  22.8  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  deatli 
of  William,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimat- 
ed at  **  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community."  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  l>^t 
of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  Watson,  Bishop  of  LLandaff,  toL  i.  p.  24  n 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub- 
lished by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  Slst  Karch,  It^L 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  moroing  service,  onl  j  exceeded 
by  one-half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who  attended  at  their  own 
places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  xriiL  p.  151. 
If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Church  of  Sngland  to 
survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

^*  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  vfaosi 
were  magistrates,  shows  what  Vould  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  government.  See  Southey*s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-44.^ 
Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late, of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to  which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  b? 
the  clergy.  See  Wesleifs  Journals,  pp.  114,  145,  178,  181,  198,  286,  256,  275,  Sli 
562,  619,  687|  646.  Compare  Watson^s  Observations  on  Southey's  WesUv,  pp.  i;:s 
174 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  chiuiHa, 
see  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  131,  ISi, 
144,  145,  156.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1766,  says  of  Whitetield,  "  The  miih 
isters  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle  the  new  preacher ;  itty 
preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the  people  as  a  £Einatic,  a  visionary,  &cl, 
&c. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  b€ 
pelted  with  stones  in  every  place  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public.**  Gres 
ley*s  Tour  to  London,  Lond.  1772,  vol.  i.  p.  856. 
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peretitiouB  respect  which  was  pnce  paid  to  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchy.'*'* 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  sin- 
gle step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  weakened,  and  onr  countrymen  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  re- 
ligious liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  any  other  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement,  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance. 
These  were,  the  separation  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and 
then  from  politics.  The  separation  from  morals  was  effected 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  be-  . 
fore  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  these 
great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cumber- 
land, bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology.*" 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down 
that  the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revela- 
tion, but  to  expediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particu- 
lar creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  general  utility.**®^     Nor  were  these  mere  barren  principles, 

*•  That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character, 
irhich  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  judiciously  observed  in 
Bo^e  and  BennetCs  History  of  the  Dissenters^  toI.  iii.  pp.  105,  166.  But  these 
nrriters  deal  rather  too  hareiily  with  Wesley ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wa« 
I  very  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he 
)egan  to  aim  at  objects  higher  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts, 
)articularly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus, 
or  instance,  in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church,  he 
expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  "  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  confessors  "  (the 
Elizabethan  Puritans),  *'  many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
a  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord^s  Supper!  ^  Journals^ 
K  249,  March  18th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this  would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring 
aind  of  Wesley;  and  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  voluminous  Journals,  as 
rell  as  from  the  careful  and  far-«eeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his 
ect,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  prede* 
essors,  and  that  he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established 
hurch. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (^Lit,  ofJSvrope^ToX.  iii.  p.  890)  says,  that  Cumberland  "seems  to 
ave  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  prin- 
iplcs  of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation.**  See  also,  on  t)iis  important 
hange,  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England^  pp.  12,  64.  The  dangers 
I  ways  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis  of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  under- 
:ood  ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  H.  Charles 
omte :  see  the  able  exposition  in  his  l^raiti  de  lAgislation^  vol.  i.  pp.  228*247. 
here  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  Mackintoshes 
7thital  Philosophy,  pp.  184-187.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is 
oticed  by  M.  Quatrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  QwUremert 
ir  la  Lanaue  et  la  lAtth-aiure  de  VEgypte^  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
Diving  published  the  De  LegUms  in  1672.  Chalmerses Biog.  Did.  vol.  xi.  pp.  188, 185. 
^^  This  was  in  bis  work  entitled  The  Alliance  betvoeen  Church  and  State,  which 
rst  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  {Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  18)  in  1786,  and, 
I  iTiny  be  supposed,  caused  great  Kandal.  The  history  of  its  influence  I  shall  trace 
VOL.  1. — 20 
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which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply.  The 
of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume,"'ve?! 
shortly  afterwards  applied  to  practical  conduct  by  Paley,'"  an: 
to  speculative  jurisprudence  by  Bentham  and  Mill;**'  while  tk 
opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still  greater  lapdity, 
have  influenced  our  legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professkc : 
only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  w 
if  they  had  lived  fifty  years  eaiiier,  would  have  shrunk  frc 
them  with  undissembled  fear.'** 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  sever:: 
from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  governnitt' 
As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at  first  not  of  a  piv^- 
cal,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its  operation  was,K 
many  years,  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  prodiiit< 

on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  should  compare,  respecib! 
tendency,  Palmer  on  tha  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  818,  322,  828 ;  Parr's  Worh^  toL  i. " 
esY,  666,  vol.  vii.  p.  128 ;   Whaidy'n  Dangers  to  Chrutian  Faith,  p.  190;  ud-'^ 
olis  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ill.  p.  18.    In  January,  1789-40,  Warborton  writes  toSt^" 
(NichoUa  lUitstraiioHSt  vol.  iL  p.  68) :  ^*  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  t»^  ■ 
theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me."    See  also  some  lettei^v - 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expedieocT.?'-' 
ed  in  Chatham  Correspond.  toL  ii.  pp.  184  seq.    Warburton  writes,  p  l^X '  • 
opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  errors  is  ^- 
ion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them."    To  nuke  9C  • 
man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  hare  bra  - 
impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

^  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirelr  Si  >- 
plan  accor^ng  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects,  there  l*  r 
difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theological  method  U  ti^' 
to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  <  '^ 
quential  from  the  premises,  than  is  that  by  his  predecessor.    It  is  this  which  s<> 
Hume  a  continuator  of  Cumberland;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  odIt off- 
ing half  a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  micti  / 
ethical  speculations  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  of  Evsm^^' 
(Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  hU  /«.•' 
eoneeminff  the  Principles  of  Morals^  ibid.  voL  iv.  pp.  287-866. 

"^^  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed  tt(  ^" 
lution  in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  gre&t  ^" 
exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  reception.   BL«i 
and  Political  Philosophic  was  published  in  17 85 ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  ^^\ 
Cambridge ;  and  by  1805  it  had  **  passed  through  fifteen  editions."    Mto^V . 
moirs  of  Paley,  pp.  127, 145.    Compare  WliewelPs  Hist,  of  Moral  PhUosophv. ; 

*"*  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  sixne  sck'^ 
well  known  to  those  ^o  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  which  u 
long ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  cannot  do  ^ 
than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself,  in  BenthamU  Worh 
Bo  wring,  voL  x.  pp.  481,  482. 

'"  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parUanc^' 
the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  i<^' 
symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diffusion  among  us  of  ^^  ^^ 
trine  of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ougt>'''^i 
the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter.  «^ 
oi  1812,  in  the  Life  of  WUberforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  ^)eechoi  ^ 
Wdon,  in  1828,  in  Tunss's  Life  ofEldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
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the  whole  of  those  results  wluch  we  have  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate.   But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the 
same  direction^  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  perhaps  less 
permanent.    To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  connection 
between  them,  will  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  future  volumes 
of  this  work:  at  present,  I  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  fea- 
tures.   Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were :  The  great  Arian 
controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and 
Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes;***  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  the  church;***  the  great  work  of  Blackbume  on  the 
Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost  caused  a  schism  in 
the  establishment  itself;***    the  celebrated  dispute  respecting 
miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued, 

*"  From  a  curious  passage  in  Button^a  Life  of  Himself ,  p.  27,  we  learn  that,  in 
1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitarians  had  penetrated  amon^  the  tradesmen 
at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  NieKols'a  Lit.  Artec. 
vo\.  viii.  p.  876 ;  PriestUy'i  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  53 ;  Doddridge's  Correspond, 
and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,^  and  whom 
Whiston  boasts  of  having  corrupted,  see  WhistorCs  Memoirs^  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous 
consequences.  Life  o/Sharp,  edited  by  Kewcome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8,  135,  136.  See 
'urther  Maclaine's  note  in  Mosheim's  Ecclesiast  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294 ;  Laif^' 
^xirys  Hist,  of  Convocation^  pp.  838,  842,  851 ;  and  a  note  in  Butler* s  Itemimxe.  vOw 
.  pp.  206,  207. 

*"  Mr.  Butler  (Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  847-350)  notices  with 
evident  pleasure  the  e£fect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican 
ihurch.  Compare  Bogus  and  Bennett^s  History  of  the  Dissenters^  voU  ui.  pp.  185-141. 
Vhiston  (Memoirs,  p.  244)  says :  '*  And,  indeed,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed 
or  a  great  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  public.**  See  more  about  it  in 
^^Uhbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  ^i^.  372-383;  Nicliols^s  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  162,  vol. 
s.  pp.  488,  434,  516 ;  Niekols's  Ulttstrations,  vol.  1.  p.  840 ;  Bishop  NewtorCs  Life  oj 
Kmself  pp.  177,  178. 

'*'*  The  Confessional,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  snhscription  of  creeds  and  articles, 
raa  published  m  1766  ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  **it  excited  a 
BDcral  spirit  of  inqubry.*'  Cappers  Memoirs,  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was, 
lat  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackburne  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church 
f  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion. 
Tichoh^s  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  i.  p.  570 ;  IHustrations^  vol.  vi.  p.  854.  A  petition  against 
18  Articles  was  at  once  drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  (Addphus's  George  IJL 
ol.  1.  p.  506),  and  brought  l^fore  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate 
hich  followed.  Sir  William  Meredith  said  that  "the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
hurch  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and 
ilarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infiincy."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  246.  He 
Ided,  p.  247 :  "  Several  of  the  Articles  were  absolutely  unintelligible,  and,  indeed, 
>ntra(Iictory  and  absurd."  Lord  George  Germain  said :  "  In  my  apprehension,  some 
r  the  articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self-contradictory,"  p.  265.  Mr.  Saw- 
ridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd ;"  Mr.  Salter  that  they  are 
too  absurd  to  be  defended  f  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  "  palpably  ridiculous.** 
294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Disney's  LAfe  ef 
ibb,  pp.  81-86 ;  Meadley^s  Mem,  of  Foley,  pp.  88-94 ;  Hodgson^ s  Life  ofPorteus,  pp. 
i-40  ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley^  vol.  ii.  p.  582 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Palme^i 
reatite  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 
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with  Btill  larger  views,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;"'  tb 
exposure  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already 
begun  by  Daille  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefuted  statements  it 
Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the  additiona' 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attack  ^f 
Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;'"  while,  not  to  liga- 
tion inferior  matters,  the  century  was  closed  amid  the  confiiaci 
caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between  Porson  and  Travt, 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  exci:^'. 
immense  attention,'^  ^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  t^ 
discoveries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fideHty '^ 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown : 
be  impossible.**®  These  things,  following  each  other  in  rari 
and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  &ith  of  men^  disturb' . 

*"  Hume  says,  that  on  bis  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  *'  aU  En^asd  i 
a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton^B  Free  Inquiri/J*^  Jliane**  Life  of  Biauf 
in  his  WorkSy  vol.  i.  p.  Tii.  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  this  ma.?'* ' 
attack,  Nicholson  Illustration*  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  176  ;  which  ?bc. 
be  compared  with  Doddridge^B  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  536,  537 :  and  on  the  "ciri- 
uloufl  controversy"  in  general,  see  PorteuB^elAfe  of  Seeker ,  1707,  p.  38 ;  PkiUi&.-r  • 
Mem,  of  Lytlletotiy  vol.  i.  p.  161 ;  Nicholses  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  627,  ▼•--  I 
pp.  636,  760,  vol.  V.  pp.  417,  418,  600;  HutVs  Letters,  1778,  voL  i.  p.  109;  Wisti 
tofCe  Letters  to  Jffurd,  pp.  49,  50. 

'"  OihborCs  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  gcrutinized  by  two  r  ". 
erations  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing  the  z-* 
eral  opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  say  that  by  each  successiTe  scroii' 
has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chap**"- 
all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but  the  only  result  has  V'  > 
that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  bis  enemi^ .' 
falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  ther«  '  • 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  ? 

^"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Person,  see  Usrf 
Life  of  Bishop  Burgees^  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  que5n<£ 
England,  see  Calamys  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443 ;  Monk's  Life  ofBentlfy,  * 
IL  pp.  16-19,  146,  286-289;  'BtUler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  211.     Compare  i^.^  ' 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  187,  vol.  xiii.  p.  458. 

■*•  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during  tbf " 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.      Previously,  the  geologiats  had  fc  - 
most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  increasing  bold'.e<c 
public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  w  :1 
regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.    In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effectc-i 
the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose  work,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  fir^ 
tempt  *'  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  earth*8  Ibust  by  reference  cxcliii?' 
to  natural  agents.*'    LyeWs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  50.    To  establish  thia  m   ' 
was,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  syirf 
of  the  change  was  seen  in  1773 ;  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Hutton  wzx>te :  «^~ 
letter  in  Waison^s  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  "  v- 
thinkers**  attacked  the  **  Mosaic  account  of  the  world*s  age,  especially   sis?-:  ' 
publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  through  Sicily  and  MaUa.^     Accord' r.::  • 
Loundes  (Bibliographer's  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Brydone's  book  was  pnbEsb-  '-  ■ 
1778 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries :  :«<;  ^i 
JHseourse  on  the  Oods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  in  which  he  observes  (  W^^rh'. '  ■ 
1.  p.  238)  with  regret,  tnat  he  lived  in  *'  an  age  when  some  intelligent  an<«  vir.    i 
persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  bx  V  - 1 
Konceming  the  primitive  worid.'*    Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  ha^  i«.-en  ^ 
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their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
jvhich  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
bory  of  that  time  in  its  origilial  sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
De  understood,  even  in  their  general  bearings,  except  by  taking 
nto  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
^eat  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not 
)nly  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the  people  them- 
lelves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated  their  curiosity; 
ind  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying 
t.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
he  eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  that  preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on 
he  part  of  those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto 
)een  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
jstablished  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had 
;ime  to  attend  them,'*'  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they 
lad  time  to  read  them.'*°  It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen, 
n  our  country,  circulating  libraries;'**  and  it  was  then,  too,  that 

apid,  that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abaadoned  by  all  enlight* 
ued  men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
aid  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
*owell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  KewmafiU  Phases  of  Faith^  p.  Ill  (com- 
>are  pp.  122,  128);  and  the  still  more  decisive  remarks  in  PtnoelTs  Sermons  on 
Christianity  withovi  Judaism,  1656,  pp.  38,  39.  Por  other  instances  see  LyslVs 
hcond  Visit  to  the  United  StaieSj  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

'^*  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sunday-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781 ; 
lut,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale, 
here  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1765. 
lee  Cappe's  Memoirs^  pp.  118,  122;  Sarford's  Life  of  Burgess^  p.  92  ;  Nic1u>ls^s  Lit, 
in^c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  480,  431,  vol  ix.  p.  640 ;  Chalmers*  Biog,  Diet,  toI.  xxv.  p.  486 ; 
^ourn,  of  Stat.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  196,  vol.  xiii.  p.  266;  HodgsorCs  Life  of  PorteuSy  p. 
2.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer* s  Social  Statics,  p.  848,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
iiigland  were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Com- 
tare  Watson^s  Observations  on  Southey's  Wesley,  p.  149.)  At  dl  events,  they  in- 
reased  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  Nichols's 
Zif,  Anec,  vol.  v.  pp.  678,  679 ;  Nicholas  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  Wilber* 
orce,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  806,  897. 

"^  Mr.  Hunt  (Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  273)  makes  no  mention  of  Sunday 
tewspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785;  but,  in  1799,  Lord  Belgrave 
aid,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  "  about  the  year  1780.*^ 
^arl.  Hist,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilberforce  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted 
o  suppress  them.    Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  424. 

**^  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1726,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating 
ibrary  in  the  metropolis.  See  FranklifCs  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  and,  in 
697,  "  the  only  library  in  London  which  approacned  the  nature  of  a  public  library, 
^as  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy."  Mlis's  Letters  of  Lit- 
vary  Men,  p.  246.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library,  I  have  not 
'et  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey  {The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271), 
he  first  set  up  in  London  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
>amuel  Fancourt.  Hutton  {Life  of  Himself,  p.  279)  says,  "I  was  the  first  who 
opened  a  circulating  library,  in  Birmingham,  in  1761."  Other  notices  of  them,  duj> 
Dg  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge's  Biographia  Z^ieraritt^ 
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the  art  of  printing^  instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  LoDdc-n 
began  to  be  generally  practised  in  country-towns,*"  Itvn 
also  in  the  eighteenth  century/ that  the  earliest  Bystematic 
efforts  were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences^  and  facilitate  t^ 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatise  cd 
them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  ;'*3  while,  at  the  sam: 
time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopaedias  enabled  their  results  to  k 
brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  tLoi 
any  hitherto  employed."*  Then,  too,  we  first  meet  with  literair 
periodical  reviews;  by  means  of  which  large  bodies  of  practiea. 

Tol.  ii.  p.  329,  edit.  1847 ;  Leigh  RunCn  AiUobiographtf,  vol.  L p.  260 ;  I^hoU* I' 
Anee.  toI.  iii.  pp.  648, 682 ;  NichoUi  IllitstratioTia,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  WhevelTs  Hv^  ' 
Moral  PhUwophy^  p.  190 ;  Sinclair*^  Correfpond.  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Indeed,  thtj  b- 
creased  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  "  by  a  license,  at  tS 
rate  of  28.  6d.  per  100  volumes  per  annum.^  Sinclair^t  Hut.  of  the  JUvenue^  ^  ' 
iii  p.  268. 

"*  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  life.  In  this  carUj 
work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  ^^few  printers  in  England,  except  Lo&kc 
at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Prest  c 
Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abound.**  £dfe  of  J%^y 
Gent,  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country  printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  JTici^^ 
Lit.  Anee,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this  stale  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  ispc^ 
tant  inquiry  for  the  historian ;  but  in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  Iilu8ttatic«  i 
the  condition  of  different  districts.  The  first  printing-office  in  Rochester  was  es:^  • 
lished  by  Fisher,  who  died  in  1786  (NichoWs  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  iii.  p.  676);  the  £rs: 
Whitby  was  in  1770  {lUtistrationSy  vol.  iii.  p.  787);  and  Richard  Greene,  who  ^i^ 
1793,  "  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield"  (Ibid,  voL  tL  pu  I::  . 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in  Birmingham  (Sautk^^ 
Commonplace  Book^  Ist  series,  1849,  p.  568) ;  but,  in  1749,  we  find  a  printer  es:^- 
lished  there  (HulVe  Letters^  Lond.  1778,  voL  i.  p.  92) ;  and,  in  1774,  there  was*  pr-  - 
er  even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Hist.  voL  xvii.  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  morrap'' 
was  slower ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  about  1780,  *^  there  was  scarcely  a  hookseEe?  t 
Cornwall."  Life  of  Bamuel  LhreWy  by  hieSony  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

^^  Desaguhers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  i:p  • 
popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Besir  * 
liers  was  "  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  philosophy.**  .S^*-  •* 
ty^a  Commonplace  Book^  3d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  OyeiopadiA,  ^-  • 
viii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare  NichoWe  Lit.  Ante,  toL  vi  :. 
81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  publishing  poptilar  hos^'^ 
works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well  suited  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that.  If  we  h^^^- 
Horace  Walpole,  he  ^^ earned  fifteen  guineas  a  week."  Letter  to  Henry  Ztmek^  Jt-- 
ary  8d,  1761,  in  Walpole*8  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natrt 
sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  qocr. 
a  note  in  Pulteney'e  Hist,  of  Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  re!^ 
George  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  physical  subjects.  (JTeotoI'^  i" 
Prieatleyj  vol.  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  (jPn  ■ : 
Life  of  Goldsmithf  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  469,  vol.  11.  p.  198) ;  and  Pennant  whose  ear>^ 
work  appeared  in  1766,  was  ''  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Britaii.  ^ 
a  popular  and  interesting  style."  Swaineon  on  the  Study  of  Natvral  JSUtcrp^  pL : 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  c. 
chemistry.    Niehole'e  Lit.  Anee,  vol.  ix.  p.  763.    • 

•"  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  of  ArtM  and  ^^ 
encee;  and  from  this,  according  to  MehoWs  Lit.  Anee,  vol.  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  i-* 
^^  originated    all  the  other    dictionaries    and    cyclopaedias  that   have    snce  .: 
peared."    Compare  vol.  v.  p.  059 ;  and  Boyue  and  Bennetfa  History  of  the  J>»,Mfv 
«•»,  vol.  iv.  p.  500. 
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nen  acquired  information,  scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superioi 
.0  their  former  ignorance.**'  The  formation  of  societies  for  pnr- 
jhasing  books  now  became  general;***  and,  before  the  close  of 
he  century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
he  industrious  classes.**^  In  every  department,  the  same  eager 
luriosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
lebating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen;***  and  this  was 
bllowed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held 
:he  first  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in 
rvhich  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting 
^heir  political  rights.***  About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in 
)ur  courts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  com- 
mmicated  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daUy  press.*" 
Shortly  before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,*'*  and  a  sharp 

^  Late  in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  te 
establish  literary  journals.  HallanCs  lit,  of  Europe^  toL  iii.  p.  589;  and  jHbdifCi 
Biblwmaniay  1842,  p.  16.  But  reTiews,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  meaning 
I  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession  of  George  II. ;  but,  about 
he  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase.  Compare  Wrighi^s  England  under 
fie  Souse  of  Hanover^  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  804,  with  NickoUs  Lii,  Anee.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
307,  508.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Monk 
iays,  by  pamphlets.    Jfonk'a  JAfe  ofJSentley,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

"^  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-Bocieties.  Sec, 
for  example,  DoddridaeU  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  119;  Juw^b  lAfe  of  Selto^n^ 
k'ol.  ii.  p.  28;  NichoWs  llluHratums  ofihs  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  824, 
S26  ;  Wakefield's  Life  of  Himadf  vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  M,  Smith,  vol.  I 
X  8  ;  .Life  of  Roscoe^hyhis  Son,  vol  L  p.  228  (though  this  last  was  perhaps  a  cir* 
^ulating  libraiy). 

^  **  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading  men  of  the 
ower  ranks.*'    lAfe  ofJDr,  Ourrie,  hy  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

^  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  Society ; 


[>.  310;  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  L  pp.  419,  420;  FrUyPs  Life  of  Burke,  p. 
rd  ;  NichMs  Lit,  Anee,  voL  iii.  p.  154. 

™  "From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  puoiic 
iicetings  in  England."  Albemarle's  Mem.  of  JRockinaham,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  **  Public 
[Dcetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their  newly-acquired  con- 
jciousness  of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ; 
jut  they  were  now  (i,  e,  in  1770)  of  daily  occurrence."  Cooke's  Jiiet,  of  Party,  voL 
ii.  p.  187.    See  aJso  HaUcmCs  Conet.  Hiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

"•  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  end 
'ii  the  reign  of  George  II.     CampbelPs  Chancellors,  vol  v.  p.  52,  vol.  vl.  p.  54. 

'■■  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper  appear- 


Sll 


merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  **  the  discussion  of 
poUtical  topics"  (Hallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol.  u.  p.  448) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been 
preceded  a  verv  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  Wilson's  Life  ofLe  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
3iovement  was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
•cars  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press,  for  the 
first  tira^  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.    Th* 
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Btniggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of  Pariii- 
ment  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates;  the  end  of 
which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by  the  crown,  were 
totally  defeated;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  were  aUeu- 
study  the  proceedings  of  the  national  legislature,  and  thus  gak 
some  acquaintance  with  the  national  affairs.*^*  Scarcely  vas 
this  triumph  completed,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  tk 
promulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  repre- 
sentation,*" which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it;  and  tk 
germ  of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to  take  iw; 
and  flourish.'^*     Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 

earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met  with,  in  parliament,  is  izt 
speech  delivered  by  Danvers,  in  1788;  which  is  worth  quoting;  both  beca<L<r .: 
marks  an  epoch,  and  becaase  it  is  characteristic  of  that  troublesome  class  to  whie^ 
the  man  belonged.  ^*  But  I  believe,"  says  this  distinguished  legislator, — *•*  but  I  if- 
lieve,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  tsL 
as  a  supreme  authority,  in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  ro; 
consist  in  the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliainent,  in  the  str&ctn 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  gOTemmtB*.- 
but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly  newrpaper^ 
are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  parliament ;  and  l^ 
sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  tt* 
opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom."    Pari.  ffUt.  vol.  z.  p.  448. 

^  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772 ;  ivhen,  as  h'^. 
Campbell  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  BubstantiiiL^ 
established."  CampbelVs  Chancellors^  voL  v.  p.  611,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  For  fmtbf^ 
information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  Cooke's  JSist,  of  J^arty^  vol  z. 
pp.  179-184;  Almonte  Correspond,  of  Wilkes^  1805,  vol.  v.  p.  68;  Stephen^ s  MiSL 
of  Tooke^  vol.  i.  pp.  829-851 ;  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ▼.  p.  290  ;  and,  o: 
its  connexion  with  Junius^ s  Letters^  see  Forster's  lAfe  of  Ooldsmith,  voL  iL  pp.  I^^. 
184. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North :  "  It  is  hig^? 
necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  i«F^^ 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  sc:t 
miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  brpader  shoulder?  iz 
support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ?"  App,  to  Mahon^  voL  ▼.  p.  ilmi : 
and  note  in  Walpole's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  **in  the  pape:^/ 
are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as  printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  re^^vct*, 
both  versions  are  the  same ;  so  that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  III.  had  of  vhi: 
eonstituted  a  miscreant. 

"•  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Conatitntie*. 
says,  "Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright,  broached  the  theory  of  personal  rep- 
resentation ;"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  theory  is  said  to  baT« 
been  first  put  forward  by  Cartwright,  in  1776.  Compare  RusseU  on  the  Con^tiiK^.^^ 
1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Cartwright,  1826,  voL  i.  pp.  91,  vl 
A  letter  in  the  lAfe  of  Dr.  Currie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  interest  which  evr. 
sober  and  practical  men  were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  i* 
the  century. 

***  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest, — ^namely,  that  tb**:^ 
is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  word  *  independence,'  in  its  modern  acceptation,**  d-v* 
not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  S« 
Hearers  Guesses  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  similar  change,  though  at  i 
ater  period,  took  place  in  France.    See  the  observations  oi>  the  word  *  individu; 
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bury,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on  tlie  people  to  adjudi* 
3ate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  never  been  consulted,  although  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other 
tnatters,  must  ultimately  be  referred.^^^ 

In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pe- 
iantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and  inquisitive 
^neration,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
:)b8CuritieB  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language  and 
the  long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
sv^ere,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded,  and 
Nere  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 

:apidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

ige."« 

sme,'  in  ToeqvevilUj  Dhnocraiie  en  Amerique^  vol.  iv.  p.  156 ;  and  in  the  later  work, 
>7  the  same  author,  L^Ancien  JUgime^  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

*"  Archbishop Whately  {Dangers  to  ChrUtianFaUk,  pp.  '76, 11)  says:  "Neither 
he  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  in  its  support,  were,  to  any  great  ex- 
ent,  brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On 
)0th  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
his, — that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  supe* 
lors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could,  exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question.'*  This 
s  well  put,  and  quite  true ;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  Wake- 
UIcCb  Lift  ofEirMtlf  vol,  ii.  p.  21 ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^ 
rol.  viii.  p.  144 ;  Hodgson's  Ufe  of  Bishop  PorteuSy  pp.  78,  74,  122,  125,  126.  See 
klso  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  {ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an  attempt 
vas  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society.*'  The  whole  debate  is  worth 
cading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit. 

^  Coleridge  (Lit,  Remaine,  vol.  i.  pp.  230  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
narks  on  the  vicissitudes  of  Englbh  stylo;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  288,  that, 
'  afler  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much  more  commercial  than 
t  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
iterature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public." 
ile  goes  on  to  lament  this  change ;  though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also 
The  Friendy  vol.  i.  p.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "  the  stately 
narch  and  difficult  evolutions "  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Compare,  on  this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones^ 
rol.  V.  p.  544.  See  also,  in  Harford's  Life  of  Burgess^  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
rom  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this  character- 
stic  of  modern  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  '*  short  cut  of  a  style  *," 
ind  wishes  to  return  to  *^  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with  plenty  of  *^ parentheses"  I 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to  approximate 
he  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  cen* 
ury,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors,  but  also  their  social  habits. 
3ume  observes  that,  in  the  **  last  age,"  learned  men  had  separated  themselves  too 
nuch  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  becoming  more  "conversi- 
)le."  Fseag  K,  in  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  589,  540.  That  "  phi- 
osophers "  were  growing  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in 
Alciphron,  dial,  i.,  in  Berkeley's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  812;  and,  respecting  the  general 
locial  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1753,  in  Works  of  Lady 
Uary  Montagu^  edit.  1808,  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  195.    As  to  the  influence  of  Addison, 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied  hj  ar 
increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communication,  natii- 
rolly  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in  literary  men,  and  a 
greater  .boldness  in  literary  inquiries.     As  long  as  books,  eitber 
Irom  the  difficulty  of  their  style,  or  from  the  general  incurioetr 
of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  autk-rs 
must  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  &di1 
titled  individuals.     And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatta 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened  ths: 
even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by  fawnin: 
upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.     The  consequence  ^v. 
that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  aii 
stirring  up  the  mind  to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timK 
and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its  subordinate  position.    Br 
now  all  this  was  changed.     Those  servile  and  shameful  dedi:a> 
tions  ;'^^  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homa^ 
to  mere  rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  confusion  between  po»/ 
and  right ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  eveiy  thing   which  i- 
old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every  thing  whicLi 
new  ; — all  these  features  became  gradually  fainter ;  and  autho>. 
relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate  u- 
claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  cox^ 
not  have  ventured  in  any  previous  age.*^" 

nho  led  the  way  in  establisbmg  the  easj,  and  therefore  democratic,  stjie,  and  «b- 
more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  compare  Aikin's  X4fe  t/  Ai* 
Man,  Yol.  ii.  p.'65,  with  Tomei^9  ffut.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequent! j  i  r«. 
tion  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr ;  but  this,  being  contrarj  to  u< 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

"^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  c'^ 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seyenteenth,  and  earij  part  of  tr 
eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  re:  r- 
for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  larger  the  sum.  Ot  r? 
relation  thus  established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  CArert-* 
with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  TarTingrr-  r 
40«.  to  100/.,  see  Drake^a  Shakespeare  and  hie  7tm«i,  1817, 4to,  voL  ii.  p.  235 ;  Itm^' 
Life  of  Bentley,  vol  i.  pp.  194,  809 ;  Wkitic«Ca  Memoirs,  p.  208 ;  liickoU^M  JOvt-' 
Honty  vol.  ii.  p.  709 ;  Harriets  Life  of  ffardmcke,  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Bunbur^M  Liff  . 
Hanmer,  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in  Bvrton's  Diary,  vol.  iii  p.  62 ;  and  as  to  ti^ 
importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  Sliia*t  Lett^  • 
IM.  Men,  pp.  231-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  KewoiotCa  Lifr  ' 
14 ;  also  Hughes^ s  Letters,  edit.  1778,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxL  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  dep'n 
ble  condition ;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  **  ne^vr  * 
dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours.^^     Watson^s  Life  of  Htmaet/^  r? 
p.  64.    So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1758,  boasts  that  his  dedication  was  not,  ss  crat. 
^'  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods."    See  his  letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vr-l 
p.  816.    Neariy  at  the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  efi*ected  in  France,  vh'* 
D*Alembert  set  the  example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.    See  Brouffkam'M  Me* 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  489,  440;  Correspond,  de  Madame  Dudeffand,  vol.  iL  i>.  14^ 
and  (SWm  ds  VoUeArt^  vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol.  IxL  p.  285* 

"*  When  Le  Blanc  vi^ted  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Georgie  II. ' ' 
custom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  t.* 
away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  become  genrral.     So«  *  - 
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From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of  vast  im- 
)ortance.  From  this  simplification,  independence,  and  diffa- 
;ion»3»  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  issue  of 
hose  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theo- 
ogical  and  political  questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in 
tvhich  genius  and  learning  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and 
Tadition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which 
vere  mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular  facts, 
)ut  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the 
nterests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately  concerned. 
Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  very  small  part 
)f  society,  began  to  spread  fisir  and  wide,  and  suggest  doubts 
;hat  served  as  materials  for  national  thought.  The  consequence 
vas,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  became  every  year  more  active, 
ind  more  general ;  the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ; 
ind  if  affairs  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course, 
;he  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without  de- 
nsive  and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there  unfortunately 
irose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which  disturbed  the 
narch  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a  crisis  so  full  of  dan- 
ger, that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have  ended 
either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  in  a  dissolution  of  government. 
This  disastrous  reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has, 
lerhaps,  barely  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing 
ike  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  un* 
lerstood,  that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
ind  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just 
sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view 
)f  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to 
ixamine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  far  as  I 
im  able^  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

nteresting  details  in  Ia  Blanc^  Zettres  cTun  Frangais,  vol.  i.  pp.  806-808 ;  and,  for 
he  former  state  of  things,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-153.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in 
750,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  **  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capri- 
:ious  patronage  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding  discouragement,  literature  is  culti- 
vated to  a  high  degree."  Prior'M  JAfe  of  Burke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independ- 
nice  also  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular 
writer  attacking  public  men  by  name ;  authors  having  previously  confined  themselvef 
^  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed."  Mahon^s  JRst,  of  Eng" 
and,  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may  be  fi^^ther  illustrated 
\y  an  entry  in  Holcroft^s  diary  for  1798,  Mem,  of  Hderoft,  voL  iii.  p.  28. 

^  In  EngUnd,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during 
he  latter  ha&  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756.  See  some 
raluable  evidence  in  Jimmal  oftJu  SiatxBiieal  Society,  vol  iii.  pp.  888,  884.  Tothii 
'.  may  add,  that  between  1753  and  1792,  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  moF« 
han  doubled.    Hunts  Hitt.  of  Newspapers,  vol  i.  p^  252. 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inqob 
must,  of  course,  be  very  cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  laji 
foundation  for  those  general  principles,  without  which  histoiy  ii 
a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnected^  d 
therefore  unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  tk* 
as  the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  k: 
political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  eir  in  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing them  ;  and  this  partly  because  the  materials  for  the  hist'^ 
of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  les 
liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govera- 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  ice:^ 
such  as  ministers  and  kings,  is  alwajrs  more  capricious,  that  i^:: 
say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  tk^ 
large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.**®  With  \h 
precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  wliat,iLi 
mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionaiy  and  retrogresa^? 
period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  tk 
after  the  death  of  Anne,""  the  throne  should  be  occupied!' 
nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  manners  and  in  ccc- 
try,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indiflferently,  and  t> 
other  knew  it  not  at  all,'"  The  immediate  predecessois  ^i 
George  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  wei«? 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern. ' 
that,  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danD*' 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  itf- 

**•  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  ^^ 
bations  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws,  la  ^': 
numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  baUnce  each  other;  and  iJt^l^' 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  average.  I^ ' 
could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  never  use  averages.  Of  cor 
the  expression  capricious  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  mn^^ 
our  ignorance. 

*"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord  Cor-* 
in  his  Hist,  of  Parties^  printed  in  appendix  to  CampbelPs  Livet  of  the  Chwc^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.    This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's,  thougn  rather  inaccc- 
for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  eighttt' 
century. 

■"  See  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  L  and  George  11.^  by  Hornet  T 
po/e,  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  MahofCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  2S5.    Th«  - 
of  George  II.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English  ;  but  George  I.  was  not  •  ' 
able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister,  SirK^' 
Walpole,  in  Latin.     The  French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  ple^"-" 
and  in  December,  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  dea  T^- 
(Lettres  inedites  de  Maintenon^  vol.  iii.  p.  157) :  **  On  dit  que  le  nouvcau  roi  d'i'- 
terre  se  d^goQte  de  ses  sujets,  et  que  ses  sujets  sont  d^goiit^  de  lui.    DieiTt- ' 
remettre  lo  tout  en  meilleur  ordre !"    On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  licf^ 
spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  L«  BlanCy  Lettres  d'un  Franpois^  voL  L  p.  • 

**•  In  1716,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  **  a  stranger  to  yoo.  - 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitation.*'  >' 
srs  ISraets^  vol  xiii.  p.  703. 
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prerogative.*"  And  as  they  were  foreigners,  they  never  had  suf- 
ficient sympathy  with  the  English  church  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  cleigy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.*** 
Besides  this,  the  fractions  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the 
hierarchy,  must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  aflfection  of  the  people.**  • 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  con- 
sidered trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance,  because  they 
secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which, 
if  there  had  been  a  coalition  between  the  crown  and  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
attempts  were  occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
speaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  more  than  forty 

^  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  11.  by  the  recent 
publication  of  Lard  Herve}f$  Memoirs ;  a  curious  work,  which  fully  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king^s  ignorance  of  English  politics. 
Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  am- 
bition was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successful 
libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord  Herrey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authori- 
ties, that  George  U.  was  despised  as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously by  observers  of  his  character,  and  even  by  his  own  ministers.  See  the  March" 
tnont  Papers^  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
since  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to  be 
present  at  state  deliberations.  See  BanerofC%  American  Revolution^  voL  ii.  p.  47, 
and  CampbelPM  ChancellcTB^  vol.  iiL  p.  191. 

***  See  the  remarks  siud  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somen  TracU^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  684,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness 
of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  521-641)  ought  to  be  read.  •  Itafibrds 
a  curious  pictifre  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

*^  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  first  Georces  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as 
to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  nistory  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was 
arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the 
Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him. 
"  Under  the  pretence,"  says  Lord  Mahon,—**  under  the  pretence  ofhis  being  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster."  MahorCa  Hist  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  See  also  Pari,  Hist,  vol 
%'ii.  p.  988,  and  voL  viii.  p.  847. 

At  Oxfofd,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  suck 
efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  caU  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1764,  denounced  that  university,  which  he  said 
had  for  many  years  **  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — ^there  never  was  such  a 
Bcminaryl"  WalpoUs  Mem,  of  Georae  JI.j  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Compare  the  JBed/ord 
Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  694,  595,  with  Harris's  life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iL  p.  883 ; 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari.  Hist,  vol. 
rii.  pp.  641,  642 ;  Bowles's  Life  of  Ken,  vol,  ii.  pp.  188,  189 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bent* 
Vy,  vol.  i.  pp.  870,  426.  • 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  naturally  combined  together : 
the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pretender,  and  the  government 
protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  prosecutions.    Sec  evideroe  of  Uiis  in  Dod* 
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years  to  take  any  share  in  tlie  govemment.'^^  At  tke  same 
time,  considerable  progress,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made 
in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect  was  sad- 
denly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  became  once  more 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  What  made  this  the 
more  dangerous  was,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession 
of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could 
have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  his  mother  tongue,^^^  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover 
as  a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.'^'  At  the  same  time,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed,***  the  Pretender  himself 
was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he  shortly  after  died ;  and  his 
son,  a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was 
consuming  his  life  in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.'^' 

dridge's  CorresponcL  and  Diary ^  vol.  i.  p.  30,  toI.  ii.  p.  821,  toI.  iii.  pp.  110, 125,  toL 
iv.  pp.428,  486,  437;  UuttofCt  Life  of  Himself ,  pp.  169,  160;  FarL  i/w/.  vol  xxviiL 
pp.  11,  893,  vol.  xxlx.  pp.  1434,  1463  ;  Memoirs  of  PriestUyy  rol.  ii.  p.  506 ;  Life  of 
Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

uf  u  f  j^Q  jQgjp  2762  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since  it  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke's  Bist  of  Party^  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Com- 
pare AlbemarWs  Memxnrs  of  RockinghoMy  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  clearly 
foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  "  Bat  the  grief 
of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone.**  Macpherson^s  Original 
FaperSy  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 

"^  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  mentions  the  great  efl^ect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  king 
pronounce  their  language  without  **  a  foreign  accent."  GrosUy*s  Tqfir  to  London, 
vol.  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his  first  speech,  boasted  of  being 
a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the 
side  of  the  country :  "  What  a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to 
him, — *'  what  a  lustre  docs  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories  I"    Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

•"  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  955 ;  WalpoWs  Mem.  of  George  UL^  voL  L  pp.  4, 
110. 

***  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English 
Jacobinism  became  extinct.  See  Builer^s  RetninisceneeSy  vol.  il.  p.  92.  At  the  first 
court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  '*  the  £ar] 
of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobites,  went  to  court."  Wal- 
vole's  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Only  three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had 
Decn  active ;  and  in  1757,  Rigby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  '^Fox*8  election  at 
Windsor  is  very  doubtful.  There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  5000/.  raised  against 
him,  with  Sir  James  Dashwood's  name  at  the  head  of  it."  Bedford  Corretipond,  voL 
ii.  p.  261. 

^^  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  be 
oould  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  MahoKS  Hist,  of  JSnglandy 
\o\,  iii.  pp.  165,  166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1769, 
this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Rome,  and  took 
to  drinking.    Jbid.  vol  iii.  pp.  851-358.    In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence 
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And  yet  these  circumBtances^  which  appeared  so  fayouiable, 
did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  removed,  the  sovereign  was 
emboldened  to  a  course  on  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
ventured."^^  All  those  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights 
of  kings,  which  the  Kevolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed, 
were  suddenly  revived.**'  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zecd  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displa;^ed  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of  the  new  king,  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiftil  at- 
tachment to  the  English  church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.^^ 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  fSi.ction  rapidly  rallied,  and 
were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  management  of 
the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  personal  character  of  George  III.;  for  he,  being  despotic 
as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative, and  strengthen  the  church.  Every  liberal  sentiment, 
every  thing  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention 
of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and 
ignorant  prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a  mind  which 
nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.*^^    Totally  ignorant 

where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Swinbume^s 
Courts  of  MvTope^  toI.  i.  pp.  253-256 ;  and  in  1787,  oi^y  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
continued  the  same  degrading  practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  written 
from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in  Smithes  Ccrrupond.  vol.  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter, 
written  as  early  as  1761  {OrenvUle  Papers^  vol  i.  p.  866),  describes  **  the  young 
Pretender  always  drunk.** 

"^  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  crown  under  George  IIL,  compare  JTwugfUs  on  the  Fresent  DiaconUnta^ 
in  Burhe^i  Wcrka^  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  with  Watwn*s  L\fe  of  Hvnuelfy  vol.  L  p.  186; 
and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  GrotUy'B  London^  vol.  ii. 
p.  252. 

*"  CampbelTs  Chancellora^  vol  v.  p.  245  :  **  The  divine  indefeasible  right  of  kings 
became  the  favourite  theme — ^in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  th« 
parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch.*'  Horace  Walpole  (Mwi,  of  Owrge  UI^ 
vol.  i.  p.  16)  says,  that  in  1760  "  prerogative  became  a  fashionable  word.** 

*^  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies,  formed  of 
itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the 
change  was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  MdhovCz  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  y.  pp.  64, 
65,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  BarurofCs  Atneriean  Jtwoltttum, 
▼ol.  1.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openlv 
expressed  for  each  other,  see  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph 
{Parr's  Works,  vol.  vil.  p.  852),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  (BusseWs  Menuh 
rials  of  Pox,  vol  iii.  p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  with  PriestU^s  MenwirSf  voL 
i.  pp.  137,  188. 

si»s  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefuUy  neglected ;  and  when  he 
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of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign  countries,  and  barely  Idow- 
ing  their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcely  more 
extensive  respecting  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rale. 
In  that  immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  con- 
sists of  every  description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of 
private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  fimad 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  niimerois 
things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of  his  position,  exctp 
that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  business,  which  mi^t 
have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  mecmest  office  h 
hifl  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  liek 
to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  thraie 
that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  p*st. 
have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  progress  of  tk 
age.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Pitt,  never  wOlingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  m^- 
man  of  great  ability  ;^^  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  vith 
any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  forgettiii: 
the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning  those  libe.'£« 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  at- 
tered  public  life.  Because  George  III.  hated  the  idea  of  refom. 
Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what  he  had  before  declared  to  be  al- 
solutely  necessary,*^^  but  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  tk 
death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  ordtr 
to  obtain  it.^^s     Because  George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  tt: 

arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remained  dix:: 
his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.    Compare  BroughanC^  StaUtmin,  ^ 
i.  pp.  13-16 ;  Walpole'a  Mem.  of  George  III.^  vol.  i.  p.  66  ;  MahovCt  Hitt,  rf£n^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  64,  207. 

*"  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  l<* 
ford  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixii. 

"■'  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  ''e>"«- 
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tially  necessary."    See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Mist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418.     In  11^ ' 
mentioned  "  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform."    Vol  xxiv.  p.  S49 ;  eee  :> 
pp.  998,  999.     Compare  DUnerfe  Life  of  Jebh,  p.  209.    Nor  is  it  true,  afl  some  li^* 
said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  vereu- 


€ven  if  the  tinue  were  proper  for  experiments,  any,  even  the  elightesi,  change  in  p^^  • 
constitution  must  be  considered  as  an  evi/."    It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  etr>  '- 
1788,  Paley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pitt's  professions  in  fetour 
reform.    See  MeadUffs  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

**  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  WTji: 
Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay,  and  pereecs^e* 
too,  of  reformers  now."    Pari  Hist,  vol  xxxi.  p.  632 ;  compare  vol  zxxiii.  p.  *■* 
Bo  too  Lord  Campbell  (ChiefJusUets,  vol.  ii.  p.  644) :  "He  afterwards  tried  to  t»-f 
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}f  those  good  old  customs  which  the  wisdoin  of  his  ancestors  had 
consecrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
iholition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying  that 
nfamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal  master 
lad  set  his  heart,*^®  Because  George  III.  detested  the  French, 
>f  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
mgaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was  seriously 
mperilled  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
their  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.***^  But,  notwith- 
jtanding  all  this,  when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
showed  a  determination  to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share 
)f  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office ; 
md  the  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,*"  expressed  their  in- 
iignation  at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
:he  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.*^*  And  when, 
inhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to  return 
:o  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  verj' 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus  setting  the  mis- 

i.  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who  continued  steady  in  the  cause."  Sec  further,  on 
his  damning  fact  in  the  career  of  Pitt,  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol,  \iu  p.  105; 
Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Belsham^s  History,  vol.ix.  pp.  79,  242  ;  Life  of 
'^artwright,  vol.  i.  p.  198 ;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  Roscoc,  in 
Life  of  Eoscoe,  by  his  Bon,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^'  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1770  *'  he  issued 
in  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Virginia),  upor. 
>ain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation  ot 
laves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed."  Bancroft's  Anierieat* 
devolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  456 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  observes,  p.  469. 
v'hilo  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  **  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  Eng 
Lsh  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity, 
ind  made  himself  the  piUar  of  the  colonial  slave-trade."  The  shuffling  conduct  of 
'itt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare 
brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  108-105 ;  RusselVs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  iil  pp. 
31,  278,  279;  Belsham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  x.  pp.  84,  36;  Life  of  Wake- 
leldj  vol.  i.  p.  197 ;  JPorter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol  iii.  p.  426;  Hollands  Mem. 
/  th£  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  157 ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis,  in  Pari, 
■list,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  949. 

'••  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  France 
>y  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed  writers,  men  in  other 
espects  of  dififerent  opinions.  See,  for  instance,  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
»  ;  Jiogers's  Introduction  to  Burke's  Works,  p.  Ixxxiv. ;  Nichols's  Recollections,  voL 
i.  pp.  155,  200. 

Ml  rpjj^  rn^vQ  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  polit- 
cal  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  estab- 
ishcd  at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  this  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  re- 
narks  of  Burke  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  183)  with  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  pp.  5, 
i()7  ;  Buckingham's  Mem^  of  George  IIL,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  RusselVs  Mem, 
f  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  77  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p-  xlv.; 
'^arr's  Worka,  vol.  viii.  p.  618;  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Burke's  Cor* 
ettpond.  vol.  i.  p.  362;  Walpole's  George  IIL,  vol.  iv.  p.  315;  ITie  GrenvUle  Paper^t 
'Ol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  vol  iv.  pp.  79,  162,  219,  303 ;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvL 
>p.  841, 978,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1005,  1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  435,  856,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  660,  ll7i; 

*'  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Pellew's  Life  of  SidmmUh,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
VOL.  I. — 21 
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chievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free  country  sacrificii; 
his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sot- 
ereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who  to  equi 
abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  tb: 
the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled  by  men  of  notorious  i> 
capacity."*  Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  c 
Greorge  II.,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  wbi 
covered  the  world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  hei^* 
the  glories  of  the  English  name.^**  He,  however,  as  the  avow^. 
friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  pK- 
ciples  of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by  Go)ir: 
III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  bs:^ 
mind.*®*  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  ei^^ 
teenth  century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  ^It- 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  vli- 
our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.*"  To  this  nr- 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  ameoir 
of  temper  which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  opp- 

***  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  by  Burke,  in  111".  -■ 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  JhoughtM  on  the  J^rtffni h- 
contents  {Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  (J^arL  IfUL^- 
xvi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine  years  of  George  Uf.  **ThG» 
uated,  the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  busness  best,  bet  v.- 
would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all.  Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  acct^ '' 
employments  where  they  were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nc;  * 
play  the  rectitude  of  their  hearts.'*  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  e"* 
obvious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  B-v 
tol  constituents.  "  At  present,"  he  says,  *^  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  mai^  ■  * 
servants  insignificant."  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  257.  See  further  JParrs  H'<.  '*^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

***  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  very  strong  Un;?:.'.'* 
but  not  unfairly,  in  Mahon^s  Hist,  of  England,  voL  iv.  pp.  108,  185,  186,  and  s^.'. 
admirable  summary  in  Brouaham's.  Statesmen,  vol  i.  pp.  S3,  84 ;  and  for  evideiifr 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  Jfahon,  vol  t  ; 
165  note  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87, 246,  247  ;  W(Upolei's  LeUers  to  Mi 
vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  1843 ;  Walpole's  Mem,  of  George  III,,  vol  ii.  p.  232 ;  aoi ' 
reluctant  admission  in  Georgel,  Memoires,  voL  L  pp.  79,  80. 

***  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  83)  has  published  ^'*^- 
Ing  evidence  of  what  he  calls  **  the  truly  savage  feelings'*  with  which  George  lU  ^ 
garded  Lord  Chatham  (compare  RusselTs  Mem,  of  Fox,  voL  L  p.  129).  Indeei  *-' 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  the  fuocr.' 
the  great  minister.  J^ote  in  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  668 ;  an- 
other evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  Korth,  in  3fs^*' 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  appendix,  pp.  Iii.  liv. ;  2%e  Grenville  JPapers^  vol  i  7 
'^86  ;  Bancroffs  American  Beuolution,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

*"  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesman,  vol.  i.  p.  219^  says :  **  It  may  be c^* 
tioned  if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thorouguly  the  various'  ioterc^' 
and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  '«-'- 
duct  or  relations  to  maintain.^  See  also  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14, 16  ;  /tW-f  ' 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  820,  321,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243  ;  Bisset's  Life  of  JBurke.  re- 

888. 
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ncnta.^*'  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and  re- 
h'gious  liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by  George  III.,  that 
the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
privy  councillors,'"  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  government.'^* 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sov- 
ereign and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change  equally  unfavour- 
able was  being  effected  in  the  second  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature.     Until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberal- 
ity and  general  accomplishments  of  its  members.     It  is  true, 
that  in  both  houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called 
narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of  the 
present  age.     But  among  the  peers  such  feeUngs  were  tempered 
by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above  those  country  gen- 
tlemen and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower 
house  was  then  chiefly  composed.      From  this  superiority  in 
their  knowledge,  there  naturally  followed  a  larger  and  more  lib- 
eral turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people.      The  result  was,  that  the  old 
Tory  spirit,  becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took 
refuge  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Rev- 
olution, the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
formed  a  dangerous  faction.'"     Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly 
Somers  and  Walpole.     Both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to 

"•^  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Fox  "  was  of  the  most 
artless,  candid,  open  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a 
temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gaU  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution." Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in  Par/.  HiH.  vol.  xxviil.  p.  856. 
For  further  evidence,  compare  Alison's  UUt.  of  Europe^  vol.  vii.  p.  171 ;  JfoUafuTa 
Metn.  of  the  Whig  Party ^  vol.  L  pp.  8,  273  ;  TrotterU  Mem,  of  Foz^  p.  xi.  xii.,  24, 
178,  416. 

**•  Adolphue'e  Hist,  of  Oeorge  IIL^  vol.  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
cronnected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem,  of  Holrroft^  vol  iii.  p.  60. 

'••  Compare  Adolphus't  Mist,  of  Oeorge  lll.y  vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  BusselVs 
Afein.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  inter- 
?ourse  with  English  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  JhUem* 
Memoiresy  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland. says,  that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox, 
*  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox's  disorder.  He  could  hardly  sup- 
press his  indecent  exultation  at  his  death."  Solland's  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol 
i.  p.  49. 

^^  In  1726,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning 
tome  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  **  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so 
iznall,  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial."  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^  voL 
i.  appendix,  p.  xxiii.  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  the  Tories  in  the 
louse  of  Commons,  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  624,  631 ;  Camp* 
*elV9  ChaneellorSf  vol.  iv.  p  168  ;  CampbelPs  Chief 'Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  th« 
eighteenth  century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scan- 
dalous prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.*^*  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who  wished 
to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  encouraging  wit- 
nesses to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the  penalties 
to  which  they  might  be  liable.*^*  This  barbarous  measure  had 
been  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difficulty; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly 
two  to  one.'*'^  In  the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the 
friends  of  the  church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion,'^* was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority."*  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  bal- 
anced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added 
by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  soft- 
ened."« 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of  George  II.;*"' 
the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen  the  high-church 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself  so  rarely  suggesting 
fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  disliked 
increasing  their  numbers,'*^® 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his 
prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the  upper  house, 

"*  Compare  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  Bttrnet^e  Own  Time,  vol.  iv. 
p.  504.  Burnet  says,  **  All  the  Jacobites  joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commons.*^  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  had  shown  "  such  an  indul- 
gence to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings.'* Pari.  IlisU  vol.  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314, 
1316. 

'"  Makon^s  JSist.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

*'»  **  Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pari,  Hut.  vol.  xii.  p.  711.  Mr.  Phllli. 
more  (Mem,  of  lAfiUeton^  voL  i.  p.  213)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  sufficient  explanation, 
and  even  in  1785  it  was  said  that  "the  Lords  were  betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,"  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchmont  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  Compare  Bishop 
NevotwCe  Life  of  Himself  p.  60. 

^^*  See  an  account  of  some  of  its  provimons  in  MahorHs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  L 
pp.  80,  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari,  Ilitt,  vol.  vi.  p.  1S49, 
where  we  are  informed  that,  **  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  the 
dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  scheme,  it  was  begun  with 
the  famous  Schism  Bill." 

^*  By  237  to  126.     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  1351. 

"•  Mahon^s  Hist,  of  Hnaland,  vol.  i.  p.  83  ;  Bunhurjfs  Correspond,  of  Hanmtr^ 
p.  48.     The  bill  was  carried  m  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

""  "  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  to 
the  death  of  George  XL,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  majority  of  the  old  English  nobiU 
ity  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cookers  Hist,  of  Party^  voL  iii. 
p.  363. 

*^'  Compare  Harns's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conversation 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Hervexfs  Mem.  of  Qevrge  II,  vol 
U.  p.  261,  edit.  1848. 
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and  thus  lay  the  foandation  for  that  disrepute  into  which  since 
then  the  peers  have  been  constantly  falling.  The  creations  he 
made  were  numerous  beyond  all  precedent;  their  object  evidently 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus 
turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular 
wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.'"  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  history; 
indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character  of 
the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
two  classes :  of  country  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them 
to  control;"®  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  ap- 
pointments partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liberties, 
and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.*" 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new  peers  made  by 
George  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  eminent  jnan,  whose 
public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
rewarding  them;  but,  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  re- 
mainder, and  of  course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked 
by  a  narrowness  and  iUiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.*^*  No 
great  thinkers;   no  great  writers;   no  great  orators;    no  great 

*"*  Cooke's  But,  of  Parti/,  vol.  iii.  pp.  863,  864,  865,  468 ;  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xvlii. 
p.  1418,  vol.  xziv.  p.  493,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1069,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1834,  1494,  vol.  xxxiii 
pp.  90,  602,  1315. 

^  This  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800, 
Kicholls  taunted  the  government  with  **  holding  out  a  peerage,  or  elevation  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a  nomination  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  in  Parliament."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheri« 
dan,  in  1792,  said  (voL  xxix.  p.  1883),  ''In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered 
for  election  interest." 

**  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  zeal- 
ously advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  BelshanCs  Hist,  of  Oreai  JSritain^  vol.  vii. 
pp.  266,  267 ;  Adolphus'sHist.  of  Gsorgs  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  363 ;  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxxv. 
p.  1623. 

*^  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made 
during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  Butler's  Rem' 
iniseenees,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine^s  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1880;  and 
see  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is, 
was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who 
were  more  independent  in  their  position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future 
office,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  Rolle,  for  instance,  declared  that  **  there  had  been  persons 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms.** 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  contempt  was  equally 
strong :  see  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  278 ;  and  see  the  remark  even  of  the  courtly 
Sat  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for  learning  shown  by  "  the  nobles  of  our 
days."    Preface  to  Persian  Grammar ,  in  Jones's  Works^  voL  ii.  p.  125. 
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statesmen;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — were  to  be 
found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by  George  III.  Noi 
were  the  material  interests  of  the  country  better  represented  in 
this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  important  men  in 
England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  high 
place :  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence 
had  rapidly  increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  me- 
thodical habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made 
them  every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  ckims 
of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with 
commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.'" 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  thiiB  period;  a  degen- 
eracy the  more  striking,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  because  it  took  place  in  spite  of  a  great  progress, 
both  social  and  intellectuaL  How  that  progress  eventually 
stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its 
own  steps,  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and,  Bacon  alone  excepted, 
the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed 
be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund 
Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered 
'  the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry,'"  but  extended  to  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
poUtics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts; 
since,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights 
up  even  those  that  seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,'^^  might 

^  In  his  TfumahU  on  French  Affairs^  written  in  1791,  he  says,  '*  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  lew  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  from  fami« 
lies  newly  created  by  commerce."  JSurke'a  Worha^  toI.  i.  p.  566.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  {Fosthumoua  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 67,  Lond.  18S6), 
the  only  instance  when  Gkorge  IIL  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  was 
made  Lord  Carrington.  Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other 
cases ;  but  they  were  certainly  very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

^  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  says,  *^The  politic-al  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might 
be  considered  almost  as  an  encyclopsedia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received 
Instruction  from  his  stores."    NicholU^s  ReeoUectiofMy  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

***  "  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  Immense.    His  impArial  fancy  has  laid  al' 
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be  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from  his  works, 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem- 
poraries.*®* Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of  lawyers,*"  his  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  whole  range  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  has 
wor*  the  admiration  of  artists;*"  a  striking  combination  of  two 
pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of  languages;*** 
a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become  an 
important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn 
upon  a  few  solitary  thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  fiill  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which 
cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  and  unremitting  la- 
bour.*»° 

nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and 
every  walk  of  art."  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  London,  1846,  p.  196.  So  too  Wilber- 
force  says  of  hini,  "  He  had  come  late  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in 
vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  mag- 
niflcent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth 
pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him.**    lAfi  of  Wilberforeey  vol.  L  p.  159. 

**  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  Judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive  that  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Butler* s  Rtminiaeencet,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1700,  Fox  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had 
learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  pref- 
erence."   Pari.  IRst.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  863. 

"*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chief-Jtutiees,  vol.  ii.  p.  448)  says,  "Burke,  a 
philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  witn  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence." 
See  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Butlei'e  Reminiscences^  vol.  i.  p.  131 ;  and  Bis- 
hCs  Life  of  BurJeey  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

*■  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke 
should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics, 
because  he  had  one  of  those  "  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign."  Barry's  W<yrks,  vol.  ii.  p.  688,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annual  Register  for 
1798,  p.  829,  2d  edit,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  deemed  Burke  the 
best  judge  of  pictures  that  he  ever  knew."  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J,  Reynolds, 
Lond.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  185;  and  BisseCs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  A  somewhat 
curious  conversation  between  Burke  and  K«ynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in 
HoUroft^s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

*•  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in 
Bissefs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890,  891,  and  in  Friar's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427. 
Winstanley  wntes,  "  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficidt  to  have  met  with  a  per- 
flon  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  oi 
the  principles  of  etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 

*•  Adan  Smith  told  Burke,  "  after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of  political 
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To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of  social  phi- 
losophy, Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  even  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  mechanical 
trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it 
was  ready  on  every  occasion;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into  a 
complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even  to  the 
dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke, 
that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such  was  the  strength 
and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  aU  direc- 
tions, and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by 
showing  their  connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he 
employed  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  During  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative, 
were  altogether  practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because 
he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politi- 
cian of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large 
views.  On  many  occasions,  and  indeed  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  showed  his  capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative 
thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  forth  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible, 
by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a  de- 
ductive science  available  for  the  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  depart- 
ment of  politics  was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  re- 
main so.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings 
that  great  doctrine,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
expediency.  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by 
hasty  induction  from  limited  facts;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise*  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  facts,  to  revise  the  in- 
duction, and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
m  another  way,  he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at 

economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication,  thought  on  these 
topics  exactly  as  he  did."  Bissefs  Life  of  Burkty  vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  and  see  Pri^rU  JJf^ 
ofBurke^  p.  68 ;  aud  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  BroughanCs  Sketchy  or 
btatetmen^  toI.  i.  p.  205. 
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best  but  the  product  of  human  reason ;  while  political  practice 
has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which 
reason  forms  but  a  part;'"  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  cer- 
tain ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  cf  the 
country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall  be,  and  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  ho  legislates,  and  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey."»« 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which 
they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a 
memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.'"    We  had,  no  doubt, 

*•'  "  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature ; 
of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part*'  ObservcUioiu 
on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation^  in  Burke* a  Works j  vol.  i.  p.  113.  Hence  the  distinction 
he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the  generalizations  of  philosophy,  whicK  ought 
to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in 
his  noble  work,  Thcughte  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents^  he  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
136),  "No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter 
incapable  of  exact  definition."  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds^his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object  of  the  polit- 
ical art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Compare  with  this  the 
difference  between  "La  v6rit^  en  soi'^  and  "la  v^ritd  sociale,*^  as  expounded  by  M. 
Rev  in  his  Science  SociaU^  vol.  ii.  p.  822,  Paris,  1842. 

^  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  mas* 
ters.  They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect  fonn, 
and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  arc  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert 
our  skUl  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and 
defrauding  our  employers^  who  are  our  natural  lords^  of  the  object  of  their  just  ex- 
pectations I  '*  JBurke^s  WorkSy  vol.  i.  p.  254.  In  1777,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol^  (Worhs^  vol.  i.  p.  216),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  m- 
cUnation ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community, — ^is  the  true  end  of  legislature.**  In  his  Let* 
ter  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430),  "  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people 
may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice 
tJiey  can  make  to  he  so  very  mischievous^  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable 
of  resisting  ity  So,  too,  he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and 
tne  people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong:  compare  pp.  217,  218, 276, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  be,  in 
1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Corn, 
said,  "  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  present  Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the 
measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  xoill  have  it  bo  ;  and  it  is  not  for  their  representatives  to  say  nay.  I  can- 
not, nowever,  help  entering  my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on 
which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous."  Pari.  Hist,  voL 
xvii.  p.  480. 

***  The  effect  which  Burke^s  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  is  de^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches ;  which,  he  says, 
"  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy.'*  Burke's  Correspond,  toI.  L  p.  108 
Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the  same  year,  1766,  ic  Porster's  Life  oj 
Goldsmiiht  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  in  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Ifanmert  p.  468. 
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other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied  the  validity  of  genera] 
principles  in  politics;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  giiesa 
of  ignorance,  and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  never 
taken  the  pains  to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew 
them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce* 
ment  to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the  temp- 
tation ;  that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge, 
he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  march  of  events;  that 
he  recognized  as  the  object  of  government,  not  the  preservation 
of  particular  institutions,  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  te- 
nets, but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  lai^;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which 
no  statesman  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  states- 
men since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still  full 
of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised  his  voice  : 
feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their  little  force  in 
resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
artifices  of  their  petty  schemes,  and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungrace- 
ful concessions,  have  sown  the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they 
turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper  with 
a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription  of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will  easily 
understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke 
to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions;  delusions  which  have  been 
fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  ruined 
our  own.'*®*  They  will  also  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king,  this  great  statesman  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham; all  three  ingenious  men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  un- 
fit for  weighty  concerns,  and  by  no  means  calcidated  for  so 
exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In 
point  of  fact,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  pub- 

"**  Burke  was  neyer  weary  of  attacking  the  commoD  argument,  that,  because  a 
country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore  the  custom  must 
be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech,  on  the  power  of  the  at- 
torney-general to  file  informations  ex  officio  ;  where  he  likens  such  reasoncrs  to  the 
father  of  Scriblerus,  who  **  venerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot- 
lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero."  He  adds :  "  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  this  power  existed,  is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished : 
and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  efibct?  May  not 
a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
•tick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  like  the 
Druids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  the  health  were 
tause  and  effect  ?  "    Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  11 90,  1 1 91. 
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lie  life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet;"*  and  the 
only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordinate  post 
were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of  poli- 
tics compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministiy. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing  good  that 
was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  established.'**  For,  so 
far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  genera- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only 
did  he  attack  the  absurd  laws  against  forestalling  and  regrat- 
ing,*»^  but,  by  advocating  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  similar  prohibitions."*  He  supported  those  just 
claims  of  the  Catholics,'"  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected.""  Into  other 
departments  of  politics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,"*  by  which,  in  the  time  of 
George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  defiiced;  and  he  vainly 

**  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  sajfl,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  hint  from  George  lU.  would  haTe  remedied  the  shameful  neglect. 
Choke't  HiH.  of  Party,  vol  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

**  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  George  III.  must  hare  been  offended  by  such  seuti- 
ments  as  these :  **  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturb- 
ing the  public  repose  ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at 
midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province." 
Burke's  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari,  Hist  vol.  xvii.  p.  64. 

""^  He  moved  their  repeal.  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  zxvL  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  says,  '•'•  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy.^ MahofCa  Hist,  of  JSnaland,  vol  v.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
and  after  Burke*s  death,  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-Justice,  eulogized  these  prepos- 
terous Uws.  Hollands  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Adolphns^s 
Hist,  of  Osorge  III.  vol  vil.  p.  406 ;  and  CockburrCs  Jietnorials  of  his  Time,  £dinb. 
1866,  p.  78. 

*w  <*  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  be 
adopted.**  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  228.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ibid,  vol  ii.  p. 
409),  '*But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was  to  fii  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  ben* 
eficial  to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.** 

*•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467;  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  268-271,  687-661, 
vol  IL  pp.  481-447.  He  refutes  (vol  1.  p.  648)  the  notion  that  the  coronation-oath 
was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem,  of  Maelc 
intosh,  vol  I  pp.  170,  171,  with  Butler's  Beminiscences,  vol  l  p.  184. 

•■  Pari.  Hist  vol.  xvii.  pp.  436,  486,  vol  xx.  p.  806.  See  also  Burke's  Com^ 
p^ndenee,  vol  li.  pp.  17,  18 ;  and  Prior's  lAfe  of  Burke,  p.  148. 

**  Burke's  Works^  vol  L  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol 
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attempted  to  soften  the  penal  code,'®*  the  increasing  severity  of 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign."'  He 
wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  life;***  a 
barbarous  and  impolitic  practice^  as  the  English  legislature  began 
to  perceive  several  years  later.^w  He  attacked  the  slave-trade;"* 
which,  being  an  ancient  usage^  the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as 
part  of  the  British  consti^tion."^  He  refuted,*"  but,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous 
power  exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
libel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  them- 
selves the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  .placed  at  their  bar.*''*  And,  what  many  will  think  not 
the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  finan- 
cial reformers,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.** °  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through 
parliament  a  series  of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were 

*"  Prior's  Life  ofBurke^  p.  317.  See  also  his  admirable  remarl^s,  in  Work*^  vol. 
ii.  p.  417 ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  140. 

*"  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr's  Works,  toI. 
iv.  pp.  160,  259j  with  Pearl.  Hist,  voL  xxiL  p.  271,  voL  xxiv.  p.  1222,  vol  xxvi.  p. 
1057,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  143^  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  Life  <(fJiom^ 
illy,  hy  IRmself,  vol.  i.  p.  65  ;  and  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  voL  ix.  p.  620. 

*^  In  one  short  speech  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  he  has  almost  ex- 
hausted the  arguments  against  enlistment  for  life. 

"*  In  1806,  that  is,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  author- 
ized enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  380-391.  Compare  Nicholses  lUustrations  of  the  MighUenth 
Century,  vol.  v.  p.  475  ;  and  Holland's  Menu  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  ii.  p.  116. 

»•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  816;  Pari.  Mist.  vol.  xxvli.  p.  602,  vol.  xxviiL  pp. 
69,  96 ;  and  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of  his  animots- 
ity  against  the  slave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke,  in  the  Duke  of  Buekingham's 
Menu  of  George  UL  vol.  i.  p.  850. 

^"^  On  the  respect  which  George  III.  felt  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  259  to 
this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham:  '*The 
court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation."  BroughanCs  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
Compare  Combe's  North  America^  vol.  i.  p.  882. 

•"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-496 ;  Pari.  Hiet.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-55,  a  very 
able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke's  Corre 
tpond.  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

**"  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  Fox^s  cele> 
brated  Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792 ;  although,  in  1752,  juries  had  be- 
gun, in  spite  of  the  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  CampbelTs 
Chancellors,  vol.  v.  pp.  238,  243,  841-345,  vol.  vi.  p.  210 ;  and  Meyer,  InstUuHons 
Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  Paris,  1828. 

'*'  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  (in  Jour* 
nal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  pp.  103-125),  calls  Burke  "one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
financial  reformers  in  parliament."  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  hud  before  parliament 
a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government;  and 
his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  finest  of  al  liis  compositions. 
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entirely  aholiflhed,  and,  in  the  single  ofiSce  of  paymaster-general, 
a  saving  eflFected  to  the  country  of  25,000Z.  a  year."* 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a 
prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  govern- 
ment to  his  successor  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had 
received  it.  There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  by  which 
the  royal  feelings  were  still  further  wounded.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious, 
that,  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  "  the  king's 
war;"  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign."*  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other 
questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed^  not  by  traditions 
and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished,  but  by  large  views 
of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  his  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disgraceful  contest,  refused  to  be  guided  by  ai^uments 
respecting  the  right  of  either  party."'  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion,  as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to 
tax  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax 
themselves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politi- 
cians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in  reality, 
subjugated  by  prejudice."*  For  his  own  part,  he  was  content  to 
compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke,  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their 
distance  from  us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being 

tu  Pf^Qr'g  £ifg  0f  Turkey  pp.  200,  234.    See  also,  on  the  retrencbmenta  he  ' 
efiected,  Sinclair s  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85  ;  Burke's  Correspond,  vol. 
iii.  p.  14 ;  and  BisseCs  Life  of  Burke^  vol.  ii.  pp:  57-60. 

"^  In  1778,  Lord  Rocldngham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Instead  of  calling 
the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king^s  war,  his 
majesty's  favourite  war.'*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  857.  Compare  Cookers  Hist,  of 
Parijfy  vol.  iii.  p.  235,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in  Walpole^s  George  JII.  vol  iv.  p. 
114.  Nicholls  (  BecollectioTUy  vol  i.  p.  35)  says:  **The  war  was  considered  as  the 
war  of  the  king  personally.  Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends ; 
while  those  who  wished  the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  per- 
severing in  the  contest,  were  branded  as  disloyal." 

*"  **  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the 
very  sound  of  them.**  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774,  in  Burke^s  Works^ 
voL  i.  p.  173.  In  1775  (vol.  i.  p.  192):  "But  my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined, 
and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.**  At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  re- 
gard to  America,  not  **  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according 
to  mere  general  theories  of  government ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling.*'  In  one  of  his  earliest  political 
pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says,  that  the  argnments  of  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ica "  are  conclusive ;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
practice.'*  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1776,  in  Burke^s  Correspond' 
vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

*^  Id.  1766,  George  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  (Albemarle's  Rockingham^ 
vol.  i.  p)).  271,  272) :  " Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the  stamp  act;  strong 
for  our  declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal  1"  In  other  words,  willing  to  offend 
the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  forego 
the  advantage  wluch  that  right  might  produce. 
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aided  by  France,  it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed 
the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented,  but 
because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  like- 
wise opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameful  bill,  to 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  starvation  plan;  violent  measures,  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men, 
whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feared.'" 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times,  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities  equal  to  far 
nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years,  have  received  from  his 
prince  neither  favour  nor  reward.  But  George  III.  was  a  king, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek. 
His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity; 
an  age  in  which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  de- 
pressed; when  Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and 
Beattie  pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks 
of  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is 
highly  instructive;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  though 
extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study 
the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations  are 
no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallucina- 
tion. When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his  mind,  already 
fainting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling, 
and  threatening  results  of  such  frightul  magnitude.  And,  when 
the  crimes  of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feeUngs  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  inteUect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his 
sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all 

***  The  intense  hatred  witb  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans,  was  so 
nataral  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  oue  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  of 
it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  Impending.  But  what  is  truly  dis* 
graceful  is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed  this  rancour  on  an  occasion 
when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  ap> 
pearance  at  court.  60  regardless,  however,  was  George  III.  of  the  common  de- 
cencies of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  incivility, 
although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  TStcker'i 
Life  o/Jeferaon^  vol  1.  p.  220 ;  and  Mem.  and  Correspond,  of  Jefferaon^  vol  i  p.  6^ 
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memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  sufferings  were  provoked. 
His  mind,  once  so  steady,  so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains 
of  thousands.'"  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  hia 
latest  works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this 
melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement, 
from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone  was  sufficient  to 
prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  m  whom  the  severity  of  the 
reason  was  so  tempered,  so  nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.  Never,  indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching, 
those  exquisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he 
fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  imperishable 
name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  desolation,  under 
which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  ^'  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me,  have  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 

posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors The  storm  has 

gone  over  me,  and  I  he  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.''**  ^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a 
mind."^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence  per- 
ishes; for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to 
relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  change  was  first  clearly 
seen  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 

"'  All  great  rerolutions  have  a  direct  tendencj  to  increase  insanity,  as  long  as 
they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  victims.  On  the  horrible, 
but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  PrUhard  on  Insanity  in  r»- 
latUm  to  Jurisprudence^  1842,  p.  90 ;  his  Trtatite  on  Insanity,  1885,  pp.  161, 188,  280, 
839 ;  JSsquiroi,  Maladies  MentaUs^  vol  i.  pp.  43,  68,  M,  66,  211,  447,  vol.  iL  pp. 
193,  726 ;  Fevehtersleben^s  Medical  Psychology^  p.  264 ;  Qswgel,  ds  la  Folie,  p.  166 ; 
Pinel,  Traite  sur  V Alienation  Mentale,  pp.  80,  108,  109,  177,  178,  186,  207 ,  216, 
257,  849,  892,  467,  481 ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Etiropn^  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

•"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

^^  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which  showed 
the  presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in  February,  1789, 
when  Sir  Kichard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at  Burke^s  madness,  even  in  his 
presence.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1249.  Compare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young, 
in  Buckinaham's  Mem.  of  Oecrge  III.  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  78:  ** Burke  finished  his 
wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness."  This  was  in  December,  1788 ;  and,  from 
that  tim»  until  his  death,  it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was 
disordered.  See  a  melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Currie 
in  1792  {Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii.  p.  150) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter 
in  1796,  in  \m  Correspond  with  Laurence,  p.  67. 
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tion;  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  son;  and  that 
it  became  progresBively  worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.^*'  In 
his  Beflections  on  the  French  Revolution;  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Allies;  in  his  Letter  to  Elliot;  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace^  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest  associa- 
tions and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  always 
looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom,^^^  Burke,  on  his  side, 
ftilly  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for  those  winning  manners, 
which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw  them  could  ever  re- 
sist. But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy^**  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox 
would  not  abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had 
long  cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end;  for 
that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who  lent 
his  support  to  the  French  people,^"  At  the  same  time,  and  in- 
deed the  very  evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  ^'^^ 
deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him 
home  in  his  carriage;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in^ 
sisted  on  being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated 
by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French.''^** 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania  of 
hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the 

*"  His  son  died  in  August,  1794  (Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  224) ;  and  hia 
most  Tiolcnt  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death,  in  July, 
1797. 

•*'  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself."  BroughanCs  StaU*' 
mefiy  vol  i.  p.  218.  In  1791.  Fox  sold,  that  Burke  **had  taught  him  everj  thing  he 
knew  in  politics."  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xxix.  p.  379.  See  also  AdoIphus*B  HiH,  of 
Chorge  III,  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  610;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Parr,  in  Parr's  Works, 
voL  vii.  p.  287. 

"*  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  RusselVs  Mem.  of  Fhx, 
vol.  i.  p.  26. 

■"  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  Htstcry,  Holland's 
If  em.  of  the  Whig  Party ^  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke^  pp.  876-S79 ; 
Ihmline's  Life  of  Pitt ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-395.  The  complete  change  in  Burke^s  feclinga 
towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lau> 
rcnce  in  1797.  Burke's  Correspond,  with  Laurence,  p.  162.  Compare  Parr's  TTorJfca, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

"•  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnsoc  ;  these  eminent 
raen  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bissefs  Lift  cf  Burke^  vol.  i. 
p.  127. 

"*  Rogers's  Introduc.  to  Burkes  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  JJ84. 
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French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any  othei 
age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic  be- 
nerolence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Con- 
dorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.^'^ 
La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abili- 
ty; but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose 
conduct  he  modelled  hisown,^*®  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
for  the  liberties  of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  un- 
sulUed;  and  his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn, 
which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^^'^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  countrj- 
whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  ac- 
count, Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of  "impious 
sophistry/'-***  to  be  a  "  fanatic  atheist,  and  furious  democratic 
republican ;"3"  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  and  most  determined  villaniea""®  As  to  La  Fayette, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he 
was  receiving  from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only 
opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon."*     So 

***  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  remarkable 
man,  in  Latnartine^  Hist,  des  Girondins^  vol.  viii.  pp.  76-80 ;  and  a  contemporary  rela- 
tion in  Muaiet-Pathay^  Vie  de  Rcusseau^  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

**'  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  vrho  says,  that  ailer 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  **  La  Fayette  se  conforma  d  la  conduite  de  Wash- 
ington, quHl  avait  pris  pour  module."  CcLssagnac^  Revolution  Fran^aiBe^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
370,  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  Bouill6,  Mem.  de  BouUle^ 
vol.  L  p.  125;  and  for  proofs  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  see  Mhn,  de  Lafayeite^  vol.  1.  pp.  16,  21,  29,  44,  55,  S3, 92,  111,  165, 197, 
204,  395,  vol  ii.  p.  123. 

■"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  La  Fay- 
ette^s  '^  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour.'*  Pari. 
Eiet.  vol.  zxxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  J'h'angaiSf  vol. 
xxz.  p.  355),  "  La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de  la  liberty  d'Am6rique  ;**  and  Lamartine 
{Sist.  dee  Girondinet  vol.  iii.  p.  200),  *^  Martyr  de  la  liberty  aprte  en  avoir  6t6  le 
b^ros.*'  S^gur,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his 
noble  character,  as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mem.  de  SeguVy  vol. 
i.  pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and  what  she 
relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of 
his  mind  still  were.  MorgarCs  France^  voL  ii.  pp.  285-312.  Other  notices,  from  per« 
sonal  knowledge,  will  be  found  in  Life  of  Jioacoey  vol.  ii.  p.  178;  and  in  Trotter'* 
Mem.  of  Foxy  pp.  319  seq. 

•"  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Kohle  Lord,  in  Burh$^t 
Worke,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

""  Thoughts  an  FVeneh  Affairs^  in  Burke^s  Worhs^  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

"^  **  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Revolution) 
is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot;  but  in  every 
principle  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  deter- 
mined villanies,  fully  his  equal."  Thaughts  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Wcyrks,  vol 
i.  p.  579. 

••*  *'  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dimgeons  of  Magdeburg.' 
VOL.  I. — 22 
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dead  had  lie  become  on  this  subject,  even  to  the  common  in 
stincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  he  could 
find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and  high-souled 
man,  than  by  calling  him  a  ruffian:  "  I  would  not,''  says  Burke, 
"  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application 
in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian  ,""2 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castlej^^^s  it  is  "  the 
republic  of  assassins ;"33*  it  is  "a  hell;"*35  its  government  is 
composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  fraudulent,  most  knav- 
ish, of  chicaners ;"*3^  its  National  Assembly  are  "miscreants;""^ 
its  people  are  "  an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni- 
bal Parisians;  "^3^  they  are  "a  nation  of  murderers  ;"^^^  they  are 
"the  basest  of  mankind ;"^**'  they  are  murderous  atheists;"^" 
"they  are  a  gang  of  robbers ;"^*2  they  are  "the  prostitute  out- 
casts of  mankind ;""3  they  are  "a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists."^^*  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
is  offering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide;"^*^ 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at 
the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the  French  republic,  where 
the  court-dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them."^"  When  our  am- 
bassador was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "had  the  honour  of  passing 
his  mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide 
pettifogger;"^^'  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth/'348  France  has  no  longer 
a  place  in  Europe;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map;  its  very  name 
should  be  forgotten.^^®     Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it? 

BeUhanCt  Hist,  of  Great  Brit  yoL  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflicting  details  of  his  suffer- 
ings,  in  Mem,  dt  Lafayette^  vol.  i.  p.  479,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92;  and  on 
the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them,  see  De  Sta'el,  Rev,  Fran^oi^^  Paris, 
1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

'"  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  have  been  applied  to  a  man 
like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Parliamentary  Hiitory^  vol.  xxxi.  p. 
51,  and  from  AdolphuSj  vol.  v.  p.  593.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the 
expression  is  **  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  ;*'  but  in  the  Pari.  Hist,  "  I  would 
not  debauch  my  humanity.*'  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  **  hor- 
rid rufflan  "  being  used  by  Burke.  Compare  Burke's  Correspondence  with  Laurence, 
pp.  91,  99. 

*'*  Burke^s  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  31 9.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise  wordi 
employed  by  Burke. 

"•  Jbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

"•  Burke^s  speech,  in  Pari,  Jlist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  879. 

»"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

"''  Burkes  Corresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  HO.  *"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  822- 

**  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxx.  p.  115.  "•  Jbid.  p.  112. 

»♦*  Jbid.  p.  188.  »«  Jbid.  p.  436. 

'*'  Jbid.  p.  646;  the  conduding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke^s  speeches  in  1798. 

•**  Jbid.  vol,  xxxi.  p.  426.  **•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

»*•  Jbid.  p.  286.  >*'  Jbid.  p.  322.  »*•  Jbid.  p.  818. 

•*•  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  853,  vol  xxx.  p.  390 ;  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 
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Why  need  our  children  learn  its  language?  and  why  are  we  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  our  aiobassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fail  to 
return  from  such  a  land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with 
a  wish  to  conspire  against  their  own  country.^*" 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  was; 
but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations 
and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered.  He  who,  with 
humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had  strenuously  laboured 
to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America 
was  a  light  and  trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one 
would  have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But  now  he  sought  to 
alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, of  compelling  France  to  change  her  principles;^**  and, 
at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating 
to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt. ^^^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered  intel- 
lect, that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  i4s 
mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he  sought  to  give  to 

*°  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peaces  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  says, 
**  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went :  but  can  they 
ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects ;  or  with  any 
true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws 
of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tri- 
phonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  live."  Burke^n  IFbriU,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
work,  p.  881,  *^  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  '  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  V 
Is  it  for  this  our  *youth  of  both  BCxes  are  to  form  themselves  by  travel?  Is  it  for 
this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language 

of  France  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  part 

of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  less  active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  ruin. 
No  factory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a  taint  in  their 
religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate 
to  the  whole  kingdom." 

■**  In  Observations  on  ike  Conduei  of  tke  Minority^  1793,  he  says,  that  during  four 
years  he  had  wished  for  **  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and  jacobinism."  Burked 
Works^  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

"**  *'  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause 
by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France." 
Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  written  in  November,  1T92, 
in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  683.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  a  faction,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in 
January,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  "France  is  weakindeed,  divided 
and  deranged ;  but  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  inva- 
ders would  not  find  that  their  enterprize  teas  not  to  support  a  partly  hut  to  conquer  a 
kingdom.'''    Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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it  that  character  of  a  crasade'*^  which  increasing  knowledge  Lad 
long  since  banished;  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  contest 
was  religious,  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in 
order  to  cause  fresh  crimes.^^^  He  also  declared  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that 
we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  men  by  whom  the  Bevolution  was  brought  about.***  Aiid, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the 
most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over; 
although  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  resources  of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by 
the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended;  it  was  to  be  durable;  it  must  have  permanence;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a 
long  war:  ^^  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."^'« 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their 
government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  ol 
punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war.  Finally,  it  was 
to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who  wished 
to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and 
protracted  calamities  ?  Such  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such 
deliberate  opinions,  if  they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immor- 
talize even  the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load 
his  name  with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  poUticians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher 
Engk.nd  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only  given  to  mourn 
over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  should  do.  We 
may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mys- 
teries of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to 

■•*  As  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  See  also  SMo*- 
ter'i  JEighUenth  Century,  voL  ii.  p.  93,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vL  p.  291 ;  NieJiolUt  Jiec- 
oUectioiu,  voL  i.  p.  300 ;  Parr'i  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

■^  "  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this 
dreadful  contest.  It  U  a  religiout  toar,'^  Remarkt  on  Vu  Policy  of  th£  Allies,  in 
Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  600. 

"•  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  W<yrks,  vol.  i.  p.  604.  And  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1798,  in  Burke's  Cor* 
respond,  vol  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  war 
must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and 
savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ; 
namely,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."  Pari. 
HisU  vol.  xxxi.  p.  427. 

"•  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this  horrible 
sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  politician,  the  it^ct 
arc  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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Diinieter  to  a  deceased  mind,  pluck  the  sorrows  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  rooted  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even  though 
we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  English 
court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  prince  under  whom  he  lived.  While  Burke  was  consuming 
his  life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances, 
improve  our  laws,  and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while 
he  was  occupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.'"  But  when  the  great  statesman  degener- 
ated into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he  made  it 
the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between 
the  two  first  countries  of  Europe^  and  declared  that  to  this  bar- 
barous object  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
however  important  they  might  be  ;'** — then  it  was  that  a  per- 
ception of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in 
the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the 
successive,  and  eventually,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  had 
fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was 
first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  fiivour.  Now  he  was  a 
man  after  the  king's  own  heart.^»  Less  than  two  years  before 
his  death,  there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;*"  and  the  king  even 
wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  counsellor.'*' 

^  "I  kDow,*^  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the 
zenith  of  his  intellect, — **  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  or 
aa  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment.** 
Pari  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  1269. 

*"  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  "Jacobinism,** 
in  his  Worksy  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry,  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  619^  520 : 
**  But  ray  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole,  the  political  principle  must 
be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad.*  ^ 

*"  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  III.  beginning 
to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791 :  see,  in  Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p. 
278,  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at  the  levee.  Burke  must  have 
been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  such  a  letter. 

*"  **  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior's  Life  of 
BurkSj  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  3700/.  a-year ;  but  if  we  may 
rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  **  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two 

gsnsions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/.**  Nicliollis  PecolUctions,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
urke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  8700/.  a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/., 
as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirm* 
ed  by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See  Nicholses  lit,  Anee.  of  the  EigJUeenth  Century^  vol  iii. 
p.  81. 

"'  Priors  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ;  Bisufs 
TAfe  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has  been 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered unimportant  :  for,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest  oi 
the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  George  III.  towards 
great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his 
reign  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect  of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests 
of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  object  of  the 
present  introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances,  the 
character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  war 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxing  the 
colonies,  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in 
parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  peojJe  with- 
out even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  lejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  suggestion,  being  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems,  indeed, 
hardly  to  have  excited  attention.'"^*  But  what  was  deemed  by 
the  government  of  George  II.  to  be  a  dangerotis  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  George 
III.  For  the  new  kmg,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cor- 
dial acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  un- 
ruly will.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  angry  feelings  broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  despotic  principles,  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  looking, 
on  the  other  band,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists, — 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  parties  ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would 
take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  incline.**' 

•"  "  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by  impos' 
ing  taxes  on  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  of 
the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  an  expedient."  WalpMa  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  Philli' 
nwre'e  Mem.  of  LyiUeton^  vol.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Baneroft^i  American  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p 
»6  ;  BehhamU  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 

"■  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted :  hut  wk 
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On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was  lost 
Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  ;"*  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  change  in  political  aflfairs,  that  not  the  least  difficulty 
was  found  in  passing  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  propo- 
sal, if  made,  would  certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most 
powerful  parties  in  the  state  were  united  in  its  favor.  The  king, 
on  every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in 
every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.*^^  The  aristocracy,  a  few 
leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on  the  same  side,  and  looked 
to  the  taxation  of  America  as  a  means  of  lessening  their  own 
contributions.^"  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  notorious,^^^  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  re- 
are  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  (i/ctn.  of  George 
11,  voL  i.  p.  897)  that  in  1764  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though 
a  keen  observer  of  the  surface  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this 
kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by 
his  father.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing 
lore  of  liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

"*  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764;  the  bill*  itself  early  in  1766. 
See  Mohan's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  86 ;  and  GrenvilU  Papers^  vol.  iL  pp. 
873,  874.  On  the  complete  change  of  policy  which  this  indicated,  see  Brofughcm^t 
Polit,  Philos.  part  iii.  p.  828. 

"•*  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox :  "  The  Tories  do 
universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  Amer- 
ican business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are 
when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by 
their  clergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself"  Jiurke's  Warkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
Compare  BUIwp  NeatorCi  Life  of  Himself ^  pp.  134,  167. 

•*■  **  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-iax,  at  the 
expense  of  America,"  BancrofVs  Hist,  of  t?is  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  See, 
on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shelburne,in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham,  Correspond, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  341,  401.  See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyncr,  in  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1361, 

"•^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself 
suggested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenville  at  first  objected.  Compare 
WraxalVs  Mem.  of  his  oum  Time,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with  Nicholas  Recollections^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  205,  886.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  everything  we  know  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he 
over-persuaded  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 
See  Bancr<rf€s  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  pp.  807,  308 ;  RusselVs  Mem,  of  Fox^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ii.  See  also,  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  The  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  o73 ;  a  curious  pas- 
sage, with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition  of  whose  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  V.  p.  139.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1775, 
Jefferson  writes  from  Philadelphia:  **We  are  told,  and  everything  proves  it  true. 
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covered  from  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George 
II.,  there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince,  whose  first 
object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  himself, 
and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such 
weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission 
to  his  wishes.^^^ 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those  events 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  sUch  a  combination.  Without 
stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known  to  every  reader,  it 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  the 
wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at 
naught,  and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant 
men,  who  soon  brought  the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country, 
and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people 
without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war 
ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.^"  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every 
branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;^"  we  were  dis- 
graced in  the  Qyes  of  Europe  :'"   we  incurred   an  expense  ol 

that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have.*'  JeffernonU  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  And 
in  1782  Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  "The  king  hates  us  most  cordially."  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  '' 

■"  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes,—"  a  court  that  required  ministers 
to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  bat  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign.' 
Albemarle's  Mem.  of  Hockinghcan^  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  Bancroft's  American  Rev- 
olution, vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  1767,  writes:  "His  majesty 
never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  ministry  weak  and  dependent;  and,  whit 
is  better,  willing  to  continue  so."  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  1.  p.  138.  Ten  years  later, 
Lord  Chatham  openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." Chatham's  Speech  in  1777,  in  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  600. 

•"  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the 
English,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  138, 139, 160 ;  Jefferson's  Mem.,  ana 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  362, 429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  837  ;  Almon's  Correspond,  of  WUkss, 
vol.  V.  pp.  229-232,  edit.  1806  ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  IIL  vol.  ii.  pp.  »62,  891. 
These  horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Farl.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  371, 
403,  423,  424,  432,  438,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  667,  578,  679,  696,  972, 1393,  1394, 
vol.  XX.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  par- 
liament, one  of  the  items  was  for  "  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Farl.  Hist,  vol 
xix.^pp.  971,  972.     See  further  Metn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  26,  99. 

''"  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten  of  the 
artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment."  This  was  stated,  ia 
1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  r!  p. 
1 35.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  marked,  and  ample 
evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on  England  will  be  found  by  comparing 
Franklin^  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  352 ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  IIL  vol.  ii.  p. 
261 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  784,  951,  968,  964, 
vol  xix.  pp.  259,  341,  710,  711,  1072 ;    Walpde's  Mem.  of  George  III  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

•'^  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  savs,  that  in  1782  "  the  cause  of  Greal 
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140,000,000?. ;"«  and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies 
any  nation  has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  Gteorge  III.  But 
the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  barbarous  war,  re- 
coiled upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from 
the  episcopal  bench,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party, 
there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, — 
doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incom- 
patible with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in  the  theological 
literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which 
are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  belong- 
ing to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popu- 
lar liberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother- 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would 
have  been  established  in  the  colonies.'^' 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question 
of  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  after  a  carefiil  study  of  that  time, 
and  a  study  too  from  sources  not  much  used  by  historians,  1 
feel  satisfied  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  adpiit  that,  though  the  danger  may 
have  been  overrated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now 

Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  ;  ill  success  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the  selfish  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent almost  disreputable."  Stat  of  George  III.  vol.  iii.  pp.  891,  892.  For  proof 
of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries  respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
fer to  Mem.  de  Segur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  184,  185 ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  ix.  p.  877 ;  Sow- 
lame,  Mem.  de  Ixndg  XVI,  vol.  iv.  pp.  868, 864 ;  Koch,  Tableau  dee  Revolutiom,  voL 
u.  pp.  190-194;  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Fait,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

•"  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  HiH.  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says  139, 171, 876/. 

•^'  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  American  war  "  must  be  decisive 
of  the  liberties  of  both  countries."  Dianey^e  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  92.  So,  too.  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  "poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword."  The 
Qrerwille  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  In  the  same  year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made 
10  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force,  "  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in 
America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part 
of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  freedom  here."  Burkie  Worke,  vol.  ii.  p.  899.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 
210;  Pari.  Uiet.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  651,  662,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1066,  vol.  xx.  p. 
119,  vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  i^  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorious 
(RuiftttWe  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  148) ;  for  which  some  writers  have  actually  accus- 
ed him  of  want  of  patriotism  I 
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inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great  alarm. 
It  is  certain  thafr,  daring  many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  ex- 
ample had  been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Church  of  England  exerted  all  her  influence  in 
favour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the  king  wished  to  en- 
force. It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
peers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  conferred  upon 
men  notorious  for  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogatiye. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  putting  them  to- 
gether, there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  war 
was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colo- 
nists  had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the 
Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  de- 
feated them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating  themselves 
from  the  mother-country,  began  that  wonderful  career,  which  in 
less  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  show- 
ing  what  may  be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free 
people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation 
rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers.  The  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  wiU  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old 
institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
ing the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  ex- 
citing revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to  every  consequence 
except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  passions.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revo- 
lution, like  all  other  revolutions,  would  spon  have  subsided,  and 
a  form  of  goveniment  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  conditioD 
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of  things.  What  the  form  would  have  heen,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France 
to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  from  a  country 
which  had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had 
been  her  bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon 
George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  fact  that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their 
oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in  high  places. 
The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now 
turned  against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow."*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of 
sound  poKcy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from  France 
simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  deci- 
sive step  towards  an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because 
France  had  injured  England,  but  because  France  had  changed 
her  government."^  A  few  months  later,  the  French,  copying 
the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century,^"  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was 
grossly  impolitic.  But  it  was  palpably  evident  that  they  who 
consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and 
their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  France, 
would  unite  aU  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the  nation  to 
adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 

*^*  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  oat,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of 
the  extremelj  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  corruption,  said,  **  The 
present  instance  reciEilled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  applied  to  the 
Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National  Convention, — ihs  Mme  contequencei 
might  follow,^^   Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  155. 

'"•  Compare  BeUJumCs  Hist,  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  vlii.  p.  490,  with  TomlineU 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol  11.  p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in 
Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143,  144.  Its  date  is  17th  August, 
1792. 

"•  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint-Tincent  pertinently  remarked, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  **  have  dethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  be 
beaded  the  eighth.**  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  I  p.  146 ;  and  we  are  told  in 
AlvwCe  Europe  (vol  11.  pp.  199,  296,  815),  that  in  1792  Louis  *^ anticipated  the  fate 
of  Charles  I."     Compare  WiUianu^s  Lettenfroni  Franeej  2d  edit.  1796,  vol  Iv.  p.  2. 
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pented,  but  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  th€ 
shame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was 
known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and 
without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  treated  the 
death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and  imperiously  or* 
dered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  country  ;"'^  thus  wantonly 
originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  ol 
millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  post- 
poning for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  un- 
just, and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has  ever  waged  against 
any  country,  will  be  hereafter  considered :'"  at  present  I  confine 
myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on  English  so- 
ciety. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all  preced- 
ing ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was 
eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — ^a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not 
with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of  re- 
pressing that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind,  which  had  now 
become  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope."^ As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began,  the  English 
government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a 
republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family 

*"  Belsham  (Hist,  of  Cheat  Britain^  vol.  viii.  p.  625)  supposes,  and  probably 
with  reason,  that  the  English  government  was  bent  upon  war  even  before  the  death 
of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  {Tondine's  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  699)  that  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1793,  that  Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leave  England,  and 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  "  the  British  ministers  having  received  information 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France."  Compare  BeUhaviy  vol.  viii.  p.  630.  The 
common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities 
was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See  AlisorCs  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  622,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  vol. 
vi.  p.  656  ;  and  Newmareh,  in  Journal  of  StatisticcU  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 

"•  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  SteUesmen,  vol,  i.  p.  79)  rightly  says  of  this  war 
that  "  the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of  this  flagrant  polit* 
ical  crime.**  So  eager,  however,  was  George  IIL  in  its  favour,  that  when  Wilber* 
force  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  u 
take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next  time  ho  appeared  at  court.  Ztfe  of  Wiiber 
force,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 

*'•  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  by 
the  supporters  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progres* 
of  democratic  institutions.    See,  among  many  other  instances,  JParl.  Sitt.  vol.  xxx 
pp.  413,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1283,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  466,  692,  649,  680,  1036,  1047 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  603,  604;  NichdWe  HeeoUections^  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  167. 
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into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  countiy  to  the  veige  of  national 
bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enact- 
ing a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
every  year  becoming  more  active.  These  laws  were  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the 
energy  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  en- 
forced, they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed,  during 
several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the 
bold  spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their  hostile  ver- 
dicts, resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to 
sanction  laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a 
timid  and  servile  legislature  had  willingly  consented."" 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  two  most  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  us 
from  every  other  European  people.  As  long  as  they  are  pre- 
served intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently 
employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too 
jealously  watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political  discus- 
sion, they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  also  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to 
exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which 
by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available 
for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

"•  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  rol.  vi.  p.  449)  says,  that  if  tho  law? 
passed  in  1794  bad  been  enforced,  "the  only  chance  of  escaping  servitade  would 
have  been  civil  war.**  Compare  Broughan^e  Stateemetiy  vol.  i.  p.  287,  yoL  ii.  pp.  63, 
64,  on  our  *'*'  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power.  . . .  during  the 
almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1793  to  1801.**  Both  these  writers  pay  g^at  and  de- 
served honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskino  with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of 
our  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794,  at  Tooke  s  trial,  they  only  consulted 
eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  Stephens^e  Menu  of  Home 
J}ioke^  voL  ii  p.  147  ;  see  also,  on  this  crisis,  lAfe  of  Cartvenght^  vol.  L  p.  210.  The 
people  sympathized  throughout  with  the  yictims ;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was 
pending,  the  attorney-general,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court, 
»nd  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  Twise^a  Life  of  Eldon^  voL  >.  pp.  186, 
186.     Compare  Holcrofte  Memointy  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 
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visable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  be  lessened ;  il 
was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they  should  strengthen 
their  abilities  by  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details  of  that 
bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
government  carried  on  against  every  kind  of  free  discussion, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction;  and  I 
can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of  men 
like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hod- 
son,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Margaret,  Martin,  Muir, 
Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  ThelwaU,  Tooke,  Wakefield, 
Wardell,  Winterbotham :  all  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  many 
of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because  they  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used 
language  such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  public 
press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  determined  to 
i-ecur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  mat- 
ters. For  by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  no- 
tice of  it  were  inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;'*' 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to 
bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision 
of  government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the  original 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  ji^- 
tices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it :  a  significant 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  understood."'  It  was 
also  enacted  that,  even  after  these  precautions  had  been  taken, 
any  single  justice  might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in 
his  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at 

"*  "Five  days  at  least."  Stat.  86  Georffe  111.  c.  8.  §  1.  This  applied  to  meet- 
ings "  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of  or  preparing  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or 
to  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  establ^hed 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any 
grievance  in  church  or  state."  The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of 
meetings  caUed  by  magistrates,  officios,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury. 

*"  The  inserter  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  "shall  cause  such  notice  and  ati- 
%hority  to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  delivered  to  any  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town  or  place  where 
vuch  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  ahall 
reqaire  the  same."     86  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  §  1. 
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the  same  time,  he  was  authoiized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  eon- 
sidered  to  be  the  offenders."^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public 
meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vision against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards 
of  twelve  persons,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after 
being  ordered  to  separate, — ^in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.^^^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open  field, 
or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for  debating,  un- 
less a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been  obtained  from  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating-libra- 
ries, and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sion  ;  no  person,  without  leave  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind."^  Before  shops  of  this 
sort  could  be  opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two 
justices  of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  pe- 
riod.3"  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on  any  subject 
whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
3rime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100?.  a-day ;  and  every  person  who 
aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supply- 
ing a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  be  fined  20Z.  The  proprietor 
of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these 
ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment 
ns  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.^^^ 

*•  C.  8,  §§  6  and  7,  referring  to  "meetings  on  notice;"  and  to  persons  holding 
language  which  shall  even  "  tend  to  incite."  These  two  sections  are  very  remark- 
able. 

*•*  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  says  the  act,  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of 
ielbnj  without  benefit  of  clergy."     36  George  III.  c.  8,  §  6. 

**  Stat.  89  Otorffe  III,  c.  79,  §  16. 

"*  The  license  "  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  foi 
any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it  sliall  be  lawful  for 
the  justices  of  the  peace"  &c.  "  to  revoke  and  declare  void,  and  no  longer  in  force, 

by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon  such  license  shall  cease  and 

determine,  and  be  thenceforth  uttcrlv  void  and  of  no  effect."  89  George  III.  c.  79, 
§18. 

*^''  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act : 
**  Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
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To  modem  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  fines, 
but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house ; 
and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him,  simply  because  he  opened 
his  shop  without  asking  permission  from  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consist* 
ent,  since  it  formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only 
the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  laws, 
now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  strin- 
gent, and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unrelenting,  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public  writer  who  ex- 
pressed independent  sentiments.^®^  These  measures,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers, 
the  state  of  public  afiairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irre* 
trievable.  The  extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the 
future,  is  very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence.^^'    And  although  comparatively  few  men 

to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  "  (if  not  regnlarly 
licensed  by  the  authorities),  .  .  .  *'  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  ;^  and  the 
person  opening  it  shall  **  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  dttfor- 
derly  houses."  89  Oeorgt  IIL  c.  79,  §  16.  The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in 
.36  Gtorgt  IIL  c.  8,  §§  12, 13,  14,  15,  16.  Ko  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
human  mind  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

"•  See  the  particulars  in  HunVs  HUt.  of  Newtpapers^  toI  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  p.  284 :  *'  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expressioo 
of  popular  opinion."  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie  writes:  **The  prosecutions  that  are  coo^ 
raenced  by  government  all  over  England  against  printers,  publishers,  &c.  would  aston- 
ish you ;  and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  committed  many  mouths  ago.  The 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  against 
him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing 
of  six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was 
opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  thoj 
were  intended  to  do."  CurrWe  Life^  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  186.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Hoscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124 ;  and  Mem.  of  HoLcrofi^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152:  **  Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted 
out  for  prosecution."  See  further,  Life  of  Cartvrright^  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200 ;  Adol- 
phus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  v.  pp.  525,  526 ;  Mem.  of  Wakefield^  vol.  ii.p.  69. 

**  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  "  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive 
the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Currie'i  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In 
1795,  Fox  writes  {HusselPe  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  126);  "There  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convino 
cd  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  itself!" 
In  the  same  year, Dr. Raine  writes (jParr'«  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  533):  "The  mischiev- 
ous conduct  of  men  In  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for 
•he  moderate  and  peaceful  man  ;  their  present  proceedings  render  our  situation  alarm- 
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ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  in  public,  Fox,  whose  fear- 
less temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly  stated  what  would 
have  checked  the  government,  if  any  thing  could  have  done  so. 
For  this  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  minister  more  than 
once,  and  was  afterwards  minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  in  1796,  that  if  these,  and  other 
shameful  laws  which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed, 
forcible  resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves  equal 
to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrarj' 
measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  extinguish  their  Kber- 
ties.8*° 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong 
career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  the 
people,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  short  of  actual  vio- 
lence.^^*  And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety rendered  indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 

ing,  and  our  prospects  dreadful."  See  also  p.  530.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandafl 
writes  (Life  of  Watson^  toI.  ii.  pp.  86,  87) :  "  The  malady  which  attacks  the  consti- 
tution (influence  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  yiolent  applications  might  be 
nsed ;  their  success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried.** 
Compare  yoI.  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  reyolution;  but,  at  th« 
same  time,  thought  there  was  **  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  gradual  re- 
form." Mem,  of  Priestley t  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199. 

***  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  said,  that  "he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  parliament  against  the  declared  sense  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If,  however,  mizusters  were  determined, -by  means 
of  the  corrupt  influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the 
bUls  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  bo  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance ;  and  the  only  question  would 
be,  w^hether  that  resistance  was  prudent.  Pari.  Jlist,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  383.  On  this, 
Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  "  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law ;"  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  im- 
mediately assented,  pp.  385-387. 

**'  "Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  de* 
.cided  a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  (t.  e. 
in  1795) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not 
only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  and  occupation  in  attending  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of 
the  ministry."  Note  in  Pari.  History,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Fox  made  the  declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 
VOL.  T, — 23 
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absolute  terror.^^*  The  ministers  of  the  day,  turning  a  struggle 
of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with  their 
political  opponents,  and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to 
be  treated  with  shameful  severity.'"  If  a  man  was  known  to  be 
a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private 
letters  were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office.^^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence  of 
domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  government  was  safe 
under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and  the 
gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
families,  and  schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. ^'-^  Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to 
silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prose- 
cuted, that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.'"  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.'^^  Political  asso- 
oiaiions  and  public  meetings  were  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ;  and  every  popular  as- 

"^  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "  Reign  of  Terror ;"  and  so  indeed  it  was  for 
erery  opponent  of  government.  See  CamphelCs  Chancellort^  vol.  vi.  p.  441 ;  Mem,  oj 
Wakefield,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  TVotter'i  Mem,  of  FoXy  p.  10. 

***  "  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men  who  were  cast 
into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas-corpus  sus- 
pension act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cookers  Siet,  of  Party^  voL  lii.  p. 
447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treat- 
ed when  in  prison,  see  Stephene^t  Menu  of  Jhoke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  125,  42S;  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  113,  126,  129,  170,  515,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  743  ;  Chn- 
eurn^e  Recolleetion^  pp.  46,  86,  87,  140,  225. 

•^  Life  of  Gurrie^  vol.  ii.  p.  160 ;  Stephens^ e  Mem,  of  Tooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 119. 

"•  Inl793,  Roscoe  writes :  **  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  hia  brother." 
lAfe  of  Roecoe^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  {Pari,  Hist.  vol.  zxx.  p. 
21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  **  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an 
inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — ^to  set  father  against  father,  brother 
against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  V*  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1629 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  CoUrid^e^M  Bio^, 
Lit.  (vol  i.  p.  192),  on  the  extent  of  *^  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1793.  For 
further  evidence  of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  3fem.  of  Holcrofty  vol.  u.  pp. 
150,  151 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116. 

■••  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke^s  great 
philological  work,  J7ie  Diversions  of  Purley.  See  Stephsns^s  Mem,  of  Tooke^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  846-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  {Life  of  CartvyrigJU^  vol.  i.  p.  248); 
'*  The  decision  against  Wakefield^s  pablisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press ;  and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  prudfot 
tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any  thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable 
to  the  ministers.'' 

"*'  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  Jacobins,  and  "enemies  to  the 
ministers  ;*'  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
**  enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  against  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated. 
Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  pp.  830,  332 ;  Life  of  WUberfwee^  vol.  i.  pp.  342-844,  voL  il 
pp.  18,  133;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxx.  p.  664,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiiL  p.  1387,  vol 
Kixir.  pp.  1119,  1465. 
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gemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execu- 
tion. That  hateful  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ; 
witnesses  were  suborned ;  juries  were  packed.*"  The  coffee- 
houses, the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the 
government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation."'  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evidence  could  be 
collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly 
used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being  constantly  suspended, 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry,  and 
without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.*"" 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was  even  this 
the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts 
to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with 
that  monstrous  system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a  profuse 
and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every 
product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  taxes  feU  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,*"*  who 

"•  Lifr  cf  Cartunriffht,  vol  i.  p.  209 ;  EitfWs  HUt.  of  Newspapers,  toI.  ii.  p.  104 ; 
BeJshanCs  Hiti,  vol.  ix.  p.  227 ;  Adolphus^s  Hist.  vol.  tI.  p.  264;  Annual  Register  for 
1796,  pp.  156,  160 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  Life  of  Currie,  vol. 
i.  p.  172;  CampbelVs  ChaneeUors^  voL  vi.  p.  816,  vol.  vil.  p.  816;  Life  of  Wilher- 
force^  vol.  iv.  pp.  869,  877  ;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  648, 667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxxli. 
pp.  296,  802,  866,  367,  374,  664,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1638,  1540 ;  Holcroffs  Memoirs,  vol. 
ii.  p.  190. 

***  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare  HiU' 
iovCsLife  of  .Himself  p.  209,  with  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  441,  vol.  vii.  p. 
104,  and  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  45.  In  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to 
Sir  James  Smith  {Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  K  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  148) ;  "  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  into  every  man^s 
private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV." 

*"•  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill :  "Every 
man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  ho  did  from  his  heart,  this  war, 
might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under 
such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he 
confessed,  he  thought  the  evU  they  were  pretending  to  remedy,  waa  less  than  the 
one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  509. 
In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  "  of  the  seven  years  of 
the  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who 
bad  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
Duly  one  convicted."  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1486.  See  also  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  literature,  see  Life  of 
Citrrie^  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter's  Progress  of  %?ie  Naiion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
'288-286 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  see  Pelleu^s  Lift 
^  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  858,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  singular  hardship.  For  the 
upper  classes  not  only  refused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal^ 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  wasted  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people 
against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  shoidd  have  despaired  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  firmly  established. 
Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  half  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience, 
must  nevertheless  allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  con- 
cerned, the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events  form 
only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  history  of  a  great 
countrj'.  In  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  the  political 
movement  was,  no  doubt,  more  threatening  than  it  had  been  for 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this  way,  the 
despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in  some  degree,  neu- 
tralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
causing  great  suffering,  still  the  effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  in- 
crease the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under 
which  such  evils  could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils, 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the 
remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must  be 
wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This 
confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to 
effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should  allow  their  voicca 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  stated  ^^    And  that  resolution, 

*^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  ex- 
presses what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centary,  was  becoming  the  conviction  of  most 
men  of  plain,  sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruption : 
**  Immoderate  taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  III.. 
is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments ;  and  tliat  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occa 
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I  need  hardly  add,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventually 
produced  those  great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  sig- 
nalized the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  char- 
acter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the  English 
parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that  antagonism 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do. 
We  have  seen  that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  history,  we  find 
that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III.,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  great  progress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England,  those  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  and  his  supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his 
reign  become  so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not 
only  resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and 
at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stifle  them  ;  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease. Doctrines  subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were 
personally  favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful  classes  ; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our 
statute-book,  and  enforced  in*  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain.  In  a  few  years,  that  generation  began  to  pass  away ;  a 
better  one  succeeded  in  its  place  ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell 
to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are 
even  tolerably  fi»e,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  never  doubtful.  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever 

noned  by  the  House  of  Commons  being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect 
Uic  property  of  the  people."    XichoUs's  liecolUctions^  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their  death,  to  be  replaced 
by  timid  and  incompetent  successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties  ;  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
laws  of  mortality ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their 
very  comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  little  stratagems 
by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  disturb  the  order  of 
events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civil- 
ized people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not 
only  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions, 
but  entirely  mistook  the  very  end  and  object  of  government.  In 
those  days,  it  was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  al- 
ways be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes ;  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  ;"■  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  preventing  them  from  being 
enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.*®*  We  may  surely 
deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the 
schemes  of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a 
century,  have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change  should  have  been 
effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor  by  a  sudden  insurrection 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  unaided  action  of  moral  force, — ^the  si- 
lent, though  overwhelming,  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.     It  is  a 

^'  Bishop  Horsley,  tho  great  champion  of  the  exiBting  state  of  things,  laid  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  *'  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them."  Cookers  Hist,  of  Party^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  4^5.     Compare  Oodvoin  <m  Population^  p.  569. 

*^  Lord  Gockbum  (JAfe  of  Jeffrey ^  1862,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  **If  there  wii 
any  principle  that  was  revereneea  as  indisputable  by  almost  the  whole  adherents  ol 
the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  ago,  it  was  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law.**  One  ai^ 
gument  was,  **  that  to  extend  instruction,  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  foi^gery  X* 
Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 
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proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  such  as  no  othef 
nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other  nation  could  have  escaped 
from  such  a  crisiB,  except  by  passing  through  a  revolution,  of 
which  the  cost  might  well  have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  affiiirs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  still 
&r  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  great  European 
countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  here- 
after related,*®*  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to 
affect  our  national  character,  and  had  assisted  m  imparting  to 
it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
foresight,  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind 
owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has 
softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength.  It  is  this 
which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  countrymen  to  bear  even 
considerable  oppression,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  rising  against 
their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it 
has  taught  them  to  husbemd  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with 
irresistible  effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the 
safety  of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  sti^ed  their  all ;  and  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say. 
BLappily  for  them  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to 
wait  yet  a  little  ;  they  were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch 
the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble  conduct  their  descendants 
reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political 
crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former 
rights.  For  although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they 
were  not  destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by 
which  they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again 
broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution, 
the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  was  avoided ;  and  although  popular  tumults  did 
arise  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures 
of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,*"' 
still  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 

*^  See  chapters  ix.  and  x.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 

***  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  History  (vol.  iv.  p.  213)  '*  how  widely  the  spirit 
of  discontent  was  diffused^'  in  1706 ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were 
able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which  writers  of  his  stamp 
Clever  considci 
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reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  benefit,  a 
new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom  their  interestfl 
were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the  present 
century  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  have  been  so  little  studied,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known,  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  Every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against 
those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three  greatest  political 
achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each  of  these  vast 
measures  has  depressed  a  powerful  party.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection 
has  still  further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly 
upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics into  the  legislature  ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  regarded  as 
supplying  precedents  of  mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.<°^  These  measures,  and  others  which 
are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to 
take,  power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  demo- 
cratic opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures 
to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are  alarmed  at  the  move- 
ment ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of 
resisting  their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests, 
and  enlighten  pubUc  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon 
as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.     On 

*•'  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Jfelboume,  bitterly  complaiDed  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation  was  **  the  extinction  of  the  porely  Protestant  character  of  th« 
British  legislature."  Harfcrd^s  Life  of  JSurgess,  p.  606 :  see  also  pp.  238,  239,  369, 
•S70.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  ha 
own  party ;  and  as  to  tlie  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop 
{Tomline's  Life  of  Fitty  vol.  ii.  p.  604),  "were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bul« 
warks  of  the  British  constitution/^  the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  eiHSCopal 
meeting  in  1787,  there  were  only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these 
persecuting  laws.  See  Bishop  Watson's  Life  of  ffinuelfy  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  biU  for  repealing 
these  acts  to  be  '*  a  revolutionary  bill."    I'wisis  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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this  point  all  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is  gradually 
superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen 
who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tinguish its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our 
time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which 
George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this 
vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying  the  system, 
than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system 
perished  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age  ;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause a  progressive  people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive 
government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legis- 
lators, even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced 
them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers. 
They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and 
teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to 
efface.  It  would  be  well  if  such  considerations  were  to  check 
the  confidence,  and  silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men, 
who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to 
guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions. 
They  ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  pro- 
vide for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters,  indeed,  this 
may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes 
in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly  prove,  it  is  also  done 
without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  fundament- 
al measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anti- 
cipation is  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  crafb  as  consisting  in 
the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen- 
cies.*°^    His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  at- 

^*  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  irork  he  over-estimates  the  resources  pos- 
Messed  by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate 
the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Zeiois  on  the  Methods  of  Obeervation 
and  Eeas<ming  in  Politics^  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360-862.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flas 
san,  says  (HUt,  de  la  Diplomaiie^  vol.  i.  p.  19) :  "  On  doit  6tre  trte  indulgent  but  lei 
erreurs  de  la  politique,  k  cause  de  la  facility  qu^il  y  a  &  en  commettre ;  erreurs  aux 
quelles  la  sagesse  mdme  quelquefois  entraine."  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true 
enough ;  but  i*  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  ipterfering  with 
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tempt  to  lead  it  He  should  be  satisfied  with  studying  what  ig 
passing  around  him ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the 
wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

the  natural  march  of  aflGurs  which  still  characterizes  politicians,  eyen  in  tlie  freest 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTLINE  OP  THE  HI8T0ET  OP  THE  FSENCH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MIDDLE 
OP  TEE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUET  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWEE  OF  LOUIS 
XIV. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind^ 
has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  &r  from  being  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
iB  a  marke/  analogy  betw^n  investi^tioBB  con^ming  the 
structure  of  society,  and  investigations  concerning  the  human 
body.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of 
health  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must 
be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of 
the  normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social 
truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has 
developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  times.*     It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand 

^  The  qaestioD  as  to  whether  the  stndj  of  normal  phenomena  should  or  shonld 
not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neg- 
lect of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  hare  seen  on  general  or  com- 
paratiTe  history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unsettled,  there  has  been  no  recognized 
principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of  following  a  scientific  method 
suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  have  adopted  an  empirical  method 
suited  to  their  own  exigencies ;  and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  some- 
times according  to  their  size,  sometimes  according  to  ^eir  antiquity,  sometimes  ac> 
cording  to  their  geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  some* 
times  according  to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lit- 
erature, and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historian  himself  possess* 
ed  for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  factitious  considerations ;  and,  in  a  phii' 
osophio  view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  countries  by  the  his* 
torian  solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  their  history  can  be  generalized ; 
following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan  of  proceedUng  from  the  simple  to  tho  com- 
plex. This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Han,  as  in  the  study  of 
Nature,  the  question  of  priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration;  and 
*hat  the  more  aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been 
interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history  of 
rarious  coimtries.     Coleridge  {LiU  RemainB,  vol.  i.  p.  826,  and  elsewhere  in  bis 
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the  position  of  France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position 
of  England.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery  ol 
ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  health  of  the  second  country  was  preserved,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  smaller  interference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to 
continue  its  natural  march.  With  the  light,  therefore,  which  W9 
have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
whith,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dear- 
est interests  of  civilization  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
late, had,  from  an  early  period  given  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  England.  The 
results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 

works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  rererse  of  ^rhat  I  have  stated, 
and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data. 
Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively  in  opposition  to  so  profound  & 
thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immense 
amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  those  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little 
aiffected  by  foreign  causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example 
lA  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by 
it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  the 
organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  they.  In  the 
same  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  phyai* 
ology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  since  none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  re* 
searches,  on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious  tes- 
timony to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this  conclusion  might  be 
confiriped  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing  from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phys- 
iology is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  to  be  nused,  not 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those  presented  in  health  ;  in 
other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  induc- 
tively, and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions 
of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  this 
extremely  interesting  question,  compare  Oeoffroy  Saint  HUaire^  Hist.  de9  Ancma- 
lies  de  P  OrganiscUion^  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127  ;  ISoiomarCs  Surgery j  in  JEncvdop.  oftki 
Medical  Sciences^  p.  824 ;  Bicliaty  Anatomit  GerUreUe^  vol.  L  p.  20 ;  CullerCs  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  Comtek  JPhUos.  Positive^  vol.  iii.  pp.  334,  335 ;  Robin  et  Verdeii^ 
Chimie  AnatomimUy  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Esquirol^  Maladies  MsntaUs^  vol.  L  p.  Ill* 
Oeorget,  de  la  Folie^  pp.  2,  891,  892;  Brodie's  Pathology  and  Surgery^  p.  8;  Blain- 
ville^  Physiologic  comparee,  vol.  i.  p.  20  ;  PeucIUersleben's  Medical  Psychology^  p.  200 ; 
Laurence's  Lectures  on  Man,  1844,  p.  45  ;  SimonU  Paihology^  p.  5. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological  investi- 
gations of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely 
any  thing ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nor 
mal  state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  KobU  on  the  Brain,  pp.  76-92,  837. 
<38  ;  Henry  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  Third  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Hoi 
land's  Mediccl  Kotes^  p.  608 ;  Jones  and  Sievsking's  Patholog.  Anat.  p.  2U. 
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tlio  churcli  restrained  the  lawlessnegs  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French 
advanced  in  knowledge,  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  done 
80  much  to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  is  to  a 
more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  For  when  the  Eeformation  broke  out,  the  church  had 
in  England  been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  as- 
sault ;  its  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,*  and  its  offices, 
after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth, 
were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenure,  and-  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that  long-es- 
tablished prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are 
mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which,  at  every  succes- 
sive step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Eeformation,  and  thus  preserve  for 
themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  breth- 
ren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence 
between  French  and  English  civilization,^  which  had  its  origin, 
indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which  now  first  produced 
conspicuous  results.  Both  countries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself  ready 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and 
the  nobles.*  But,  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there 
arose  a  capacity  for  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by  prejudg- 
ing the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowl- 
edge.*    It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from 

'  A  circumstance  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  mention  it.  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  the  amount  of  loss  the 
church  thus  sustained,  see  Sinclair's  Mist,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  pp.  181-184,  and 
EcdestofCs  English  AntiquitieSy  p.  228. 

*  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

**  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergj,  see  some  liberal 
and  very  just  remarks  in  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  ii.  pp.  8*74,  875  ;  and  in 
Guizofs  Civilisation  en  France.  See  also  Heander^s  Mist  of  the  Chttreh,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  199-206,  256-257,  vol  v.  p.  188,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407  ;  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealtht  vol.  i.  p.  666;  LingarcCs  Mist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  44;  Klimraihy 
Travaux  sur  PMist.  du  DroU,  vol.  i.  p.  894 ;  CancitherCs  Mist,  of  tlie  Church  oj 
Snglandy  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

'  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  "  Wenn  sich 
pun  auch  ein  frcierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  eich  gle'ch  durch  zwe' 
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being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration  arising  firom 
accidental  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal  movement,  and  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  puri- 
fying the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had  increased 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either  among  the  people 
or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protes- 
tants, but  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.* 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every  thing 
assumed  a  more  theolc^cal  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our 
country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  intelligent  foreigners 
were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.''  The  same  nation,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed  innumerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was 

Grundsatze^  welche  aus  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flossen,  beengt  und  gcbemmt. 
Der  erste  war :  die  menschliche  Vernunft  kann  nicht  ilber  die  OfTenbaruDg  hinaxis- 

gehen Der  zweite  :  die  Vernunft  kann  nichts  als  wahr  erkennea,  waa  dem 
ahalte  der  OfTenbaruDg  widerspricht,  und  nichts  fur  falsch  erkennen,  was  derselben 
angemessen  ist, — folgte  aus  dem  ersten."  Qtich,  der  Philos.  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  8. 

'  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  generally,  in  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  see  K.  Rankers  important  work  on  the  Hiitory  of  the  JPopes  ; 
and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  Monteilj  Hist,  dea  divers  JStats,  voL  y.  pp.  2S3-235. 
Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1569,  writes,  "  II  papa  pu^  dire  a  mio 
giudizio,  d'  aver  in  questi  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  che  perduto,  perciochd  tanta 
era  la  licenza  del  vivere,  secondo  che  ho  iuteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  si  diridesse  in 
due  parti,  era  tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Roma  e  in  que!  che  vi  abita* 
vano,  che  il  papa  era  piu  considerate  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come  capo 
della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ha  scoperti  che  si  furono  gli  ugonotti,  cominci- 
arono  i  cattolici  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Cristo, 
confirmandosi  tan  to  piCl  in  opinione  di  dovcrlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  piil  lo  sen- 
tivano  sprezzare  e  nep^are  da  essi  ugonotti."  ReUUions  des  AmboBtadeitn  Fent- 
tienSf  voL  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  imme- 
diate advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation  have  been  overrated ;  though  the 
remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

'  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickle- 
ness. See,  for  instance,  Essais  de  Montaigne^  livre  ii.  chap.  zii.  p.  365.  Periin,  who 
travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "The  people  are 
reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters;  for  they  don't 
know  whether  they  belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in 
many  people,  saying,  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief."  AntiquaHan  Repertoryy  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  4to,  1809.  See 
aUo  the  remarks  of  Micheie  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1690;  Ellis's  Original 
Letters^  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  239;  HallartCs  Constitutional  History^  vol.  i.  p.  102; 
Southey's  Commonplace  Booky  8d  series,  p.  408. 

•  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theologica? 
feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  politieaJ 
ones:  "Indignum  quippe  judicabaut  animarum  suarum  salutem  omittere,  et  obse- 
quium  coelestis  Regis,  clientelas  regis  alicujus  terreni  postnonere ;   constituerant 
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now  almost  indiflferent  to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign. 
Heniy  VIII.,  by  bis  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and 
fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  submission;  he  had  no  standing 
army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty,  that,  at 
any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.'  After  his  death,  there 
came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  undid  the  work  of  his 
&ther ;  and  a  few  years  later,  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Pop 
ish  queen,  undid  the  work  of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
was  succe^ed  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  altera- 
tion was  effected  in  the  established  &.ith.^°  Such  was  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomplished 
without  any  serious  risk.'^  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field. 
In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  all  been  secular  ;  they  have  been 
waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty. 
But  those  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  political  struggles  of  the  great  families  were 
merged  in  a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.^' 
The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  obvious.  The  EngUsh,  concentrating  their 
abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by  the  close  of  the  six- 

igitur  terminum,  yidelicet  festiim  nativitatis  beati  Johannis  Baptists.'*  Matthcei 
Paris  iHstaria  Major,  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England 
on  personal  property  was  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  erosading.  Sinclair's 
Higt.  of  the  Btvenuey  toL  i.  p.  88 :  *'  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  sub- 
mitted to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose." 

•  Henry  VIIT.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensive, 
were  soon  given  up,  and  his  only  protection  conaisted  of  '^the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 


land,  vol.  vii.  p.  54 ;  and  lAnganPs  Mitt,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

^'^  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,  I 
Ehould  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.  Locks's  Works, 
vol.  v.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
gpirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  ^  **  In 
^ary*8  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church-lands.*'    HaUanCs  Const. 


^  "  Quand  ^clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuses,  lee  antiques  rivalit^s  des 
barons  se  transformferent  en  haioe  du  prdche  ou  de  la  messe."  Capsfigw,  Hist,  de  la 
Reforms  et  de  la  lAgue,  vol  iv.  p.  32.  Compare  Duplessis  Mwnay,  Mem,  et  Cmre^ 
spond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4*22,  668 ;  and  BimUier,  Maison  Militaire  des  Hois  de  JF^anee, 
p.  26,  "des  querelles  d'autant  plus  vives,  qu'ellea  avoient  la  religion  pour  base.** 
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teenth  century,  produced  a  literature  which  never  can  perish. 
But  the  French,  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single 
work,  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe. 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing  ;  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  developed  ;  its 
geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of  European  thought  ;** 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so 
long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses  much  authority.  For, 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which 
those  classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is 
very  influential,  ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant, 
and  what  is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred  that  the  minds  of  the  French  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those  great 
inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;** 
and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  interval  of  a  whole 
generation  between  the  progress  of  the  French  and  English 
intellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the  same  interval  be- 
tween the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  litera- 
ture, indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;^*  but  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular 
literature,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  required.  But  while  this  was  the  intellectual 
result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were  still  more  serious. 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity 
to  which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the 
Protestants  were  murdering  the  Catholics,**  and  the  Catholics 

"  The  intellectual  adyantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  position  between  Italy, 
Germanj,  and  England,  are  very  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lerminier  (^FhilosophU  du  Draii, 
voL  i.  p.  9). 

^*  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructive  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {HisL  de  VEcole  d'AUx' 
andrie),  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

^  Monieily  Mist.  de$  divers  Etats^  vol.  vi.  p.  136.  Indeed,  the  theological  spirit 
seized  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other^s  principles  on  the 
stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

*•  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fs^ice^t  JJh' 
icry  of  the  Protectants  of  France^  pp.  138-148,  were  as  revolting  as  those  of  tho 
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murdering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either  sect 
should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.  ^^  During  the 
sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made  between  the 
two  parties;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  bro- 
ken;*® and,  with  the  single  exception  of  THCpital,  the  bare  idea 
3f  toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by  him;*«  but 
neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually 
retired  into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.*" 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history, 
the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit,  was  painfully  shown. 
It  was  shown  in  the  universal  determination  to  subordinate 
political  acts  to  religious  opinions.**  It  was  shown  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still 
more  was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  super- 
stition, the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
murder  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 

Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  rcIatiTely  to  the  num'bers  and  power  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Compare  Sitmondiy  Bist.  des  Franqaia^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  516,  517,  with  Capefigttey 
Hist,  de  la  Reforme^  toI.  ii.  p.  173,  toI.  vi.  p.  64 ;  and  Simdley^  Hist,  of  the  Reformed 
ReligUni  in  IVanee,  toI.  i.  pp.  199,  200, 237. 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  *'  Bitrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con* 
fusione ;  perche,  stante  quella  diTisione  di  religione  (convertita  quasi  in  due  fazioni  e 
inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  ch'  ogonun,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aver  luoco,  stava  con  1*  orecchie  attente ;  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte 
nasceva  qualche  romore.''  Relat.  des  Amhassad.  Vhtitiens^  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  He  em- 
phatically adds,  *'  Temevano  gV  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe, 
temevano  Ii  sudditi.^'  Sec  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinion,  Sismondi^  Hist,  de* 
Franfais^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  21,  22, 118-120,  296,  480.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  born.  Bprengel,  Hist 
de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  vii.  p.  294. 

"  Mably^  Observations  sur  THist.  de  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious  wars,  each  of  which 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Flassan^  Hist,  de  la  DipTomatie  Franfaise,  vol.  il. 
p.  69. 

^  For  which  THdpital  was  accused  of  atheism  :  "  Homo  doctns,  sed  verus  atheus.^ 
Diet.  PhUos,  article  Aiheisme^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man :  that  by 
Charles  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bernardi,  in  Siog,  Uhiv,  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  412-424.  My  own  information  respecting  rH6pita]  is  from  Sismondi,  Hist,  dsk 
Franfais^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-436 ;  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Rkfcrme^  voL  ii.  pp.  185-137, 
168-170;  De  Tkou^Hist,  Univ,  voL  ui.  pp.  519-623,  vol-  iv.  pp.  2-8,  152-169,  vol  v. 
pp.  180-182,  620,  621,  535,  vol.  vi.  pp.  708,  704;  Sidly,  (Ecoruymies  Royales^  vol.  i 
p.  234.  Buvcrnet  {Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne^  vol.  1.  pp.  216-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though 
folly  recognizing  his  merit. 

*^  "  Ce  fiit  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fiinatisme.    Les  esprits 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  ^cbauffl^s,  ne  virent  plus  d^autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  6t 
par  pidt6  se  fitent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces.**    Mably,  Observations  sur  VJaist.  di 
France^  vol.  iii,  p.  145. 
voii.  I. — 24 
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• 

These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  reli^ous  bigo^ 
ry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit,  which,  when- 
ever it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even  to  the  death  those 
who  dared  to  diflfer  from  it;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has 
passed  away,  still  continues  to  dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious 
subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  and  darken  with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime 
questions  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  fox 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie 
in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infi- 
nite, and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant 
between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days^*  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  question  which  we 
now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  answering;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  already  pointed  out,  have  eventually 
suflSced  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be 
content  to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
most  important  change*.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century,'^  made 

"  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  SismondVs  Histoire  desFran^aU  coninm  pfdnfnl 
evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  In- 
deed, as  BIsmondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  pros- 
pect was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also  Monteil^  Hist,  dci  divert  £tai^  toL  t. 
pp.  242-249 : . "  plus  de  trois  cent  mille  maisons  detruites."  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs 
of  his  own  life,  says,  "  Les  loix  furent  m6pris4es,  et  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  pres- 
que  an^anti  ....  et  sous  le  roile  de  la  religion,  on  nc  respiroit  que  la  haine,  U 
vengeance,  le  massacre  et  Tinccndie."  Mem.  de  la  Vie^  in  Histoire  Uhiv,  vol.  L  p. 
120;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumerable  instances 
of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See,  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  883,  vol  iv.  pp.  378,  880,  887,  496,  496,  689,  vol.  v.  pp.  189, 
518,  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424,  426,  427,  480,  469.  Compare  JhipUtHs^ 
Mhiu  et  Correepond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  322,  385,  611,  612,  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  446,  vol, 
iv.  pp.  112-114;  Benoiet^  Hist,  de  PJSdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  I  pp.  307,  808  ;  Duvemet, 
Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  L  p.  217. 

**  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much  ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be  justly  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ;  and  H.  Flassan  speaks  in 
.he  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Flassan^  Hist,  de  la 
Diplomatie  Fran^.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  And  see,  to  the 
same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist  de  la  Beforme^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.,  vol.  viii.  p.  156.  Fontenay  Marenil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IV.,  though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  *"  Ce 
grand  roy,  qui  estoit  en  plus  de  considdration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pro- 
d6ces8eurs  n'avoit  e8t6  depuis  Charlesmagne.''  Mem.  de  Fontenay^  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Ihi- 
plessis  Mornay  calls  him  ^*  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrcstient6  ait  port6  depuis  cinq 
cens  ans  ;'*  and  Sully  pronounces  him  to  be  *'  le  plus  grand  de  nos  rois.**  DupUssu 
Momay^  Mhn.  et  Correttpond.  vol.  xi.  pp.  30,  77,  131.  Stdlyy  (Economies  Hoyaleis^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  15.  Compare  vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  398,  vol.  ix.  pp.  35,  242,  with  some  een» 
Die  remarks  in  Mfin.  de  Genlis^  Paris,  1825,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 
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small  account  of  those  theological  disputes  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  thought  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Before  him, 
the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guard 
ians  of  the  church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if 
his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.**  Henry  II., 
whose  zeal  was  still  greater,*'  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed 
against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
"  make  tha  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."" 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Henry  III.  promised  to  "oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;"  for  he  said  "he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than  amidst 
the  ruins  of  heresy."*^ 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe."  But  with 
such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting  politics  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  changed  his  religion  twice;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  it  a  third  time,*'  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.     As  he  had  displayed 

"^  So  it  is  generally  related ;  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  veraon  of  this  ortho- 
dox declaration  in  Smedletft  Hist,  of  the  JReformation  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Com- 
pare Maclaifu^i  note  in  MosheinCs  Ecclee,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  with  Sismondij  Hist,  dei 
Frangais^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  458,  454,  and  Relat,  des  Ambassad.  Vinitiens^  vol.  i.  p.  50,  voL 
ii.  p.  48.  It  was  aliso  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  Y.  to  eipel  all  the  Mohamme* 
dans  from  Spain.     Llorenie^  Hist,  de  V Inquisition^  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

•  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  *Me  nonveau  roi  Henri 
n  fut  encore  plus  rigoureux  qne  son  p6re."  Benoist^  HisU  de  VEdit  de  NasUee^  vol. 
i.  p.  12. 

"  M.  Hanke  {Civil  Ware  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  S40,  241)  says,  that  he  issued  acir* 
cular  "  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  iudicial  tribunals,  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  judges 
informed  that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  should  they  neglect  these  orders ;  and 
in  which  he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."  See 
also,  on  Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Mably^  Obeerv.  sitr  VHist.  de 
France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  134;  JDe  TIiou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  836,  387,  vol.  ii. 
p.  640,  vol.  iii.  pp.  365,  366 ;  Feliee'e  Hist,  of  the  French  Proteetantt,  p.  68. 

•*  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1688.  RanJce^h  Civil  Ware  in  France, 
vol.  ii.  |>.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Capefigue^  Hist,  de  la  Reforms,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  244,' 245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122;  and  see  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
Kantes,  vol.  I.  p.  828  ;  Duplessis  Mornay,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  110;  He  Thou, 
Hist.  Univ.  voL  i.  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  661,  vol.  x.  pp.  294,  689,  674,  675. 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many  other  au- 
thorities, from  Marino  Cavalh,  who  writes  in  1546,  "Li  maestri  di  Sorbona  hanno 
autoritii  estrema  di  castigare  Ii  cretici,  11  che  fanno  con  il  fuoco,  brustolandoli  vivi  a 
poco  apoco."    Relat.  desAmhastad.  Venitiens,  vol.  i.  p.  262  ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

*•  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apostasy :  "  Ef 
meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zulctzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Protestantismus 
zurtickkehren,  wie  cr  es  schon  einmal  gethan."  Ranks,  die  Pdpete,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
If.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manuscripts,  has  thrown  more  light 
vn  these  transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  able  to  do. 
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Buch  indifTerence  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  witli  decency 
show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.^®  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of 
toleration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  ^fter  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  published 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,"  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and 
religious  rights.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza- 
tion." If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 
general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of  a  vast 
movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those 
who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish, will  expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of 
which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
transitionary  state  winch  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Babelais  are  often  considered  to  afford  the 
first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language.^^ 
But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  d&srespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicule.^* 

*"  On  his  conversion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  is  nowi 
compare  DuplesHs  Momay^  Mem,  et  Correspond.  voL  i.  p.  •  257,  with  Sully^  (Econo- 
mie»  Royaies^  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  HotDelfs  ZetferSf  book  i.  p.  42;  and  a  letter 
from  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1593,  printed  in  BeliguicB  Wottoniance^  p.  71 1.  See  also  Hanke^ 
Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  11.  pp.  257,  865  ;  Capefigue^  Hist,  «fe  la  Riforme^  vol.  vL 
pp.  805,  858. 

*^  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598  ;  the  abjuration  in  1593.  Sismondi^  nUL  dn 
Jf^an^aisy  vol.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  Il^enrj  would  **  in  den  Schooss  der  katholischen  Ellrche  zuruck- 
kehren."    Hanke^  die  Pdpste^  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

"  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  "  Aucune  ^poque  dans  Thistoire  de  France  oe 
marque  mieux  peut-dtre  la  fin  d'un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d'un  monde  noa- 
veau  "    Hist,  dst  Fran^ais^  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

"  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare  ZavalUty 
Sist,  des  FrangaiSy  vol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  StephetCs  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France^  toL 
ii.  p.  242 ;  Sismondi^  Hist,  des  Fran^ais^  vol.  xvi.  p.  876. 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 
282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  286,  of  (Euvres  de  RabelaiSy  edit.  Amsterdam,  1726.  However, 
the  hi^h  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  **  ae 
norvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  132 ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  voL  iv. 
pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indeceut  allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  264>, 
261^  he  satirically  notices  the  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  per 

c 
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His  attacks,  however,  are  always  made  upon  their  personal  vices, 
and  not  upon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those 
vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  ,  In  not  a  single  instance  does 
he  show  any  thing  like  consistent  scepticism;'*  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  lives  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which,  corrupt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitali- 
ty. Indeed,  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost 
of  itself,  a*  decisive  consideration;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  super- 
stition, should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the 
French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in 
both  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker, 
gradually  assumed  a  bolder  form :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the 
national  literature,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical 
statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those 
general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such  connexion 
must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  systematic  sceptic  who  wrote  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published  in  1588,"  and 
form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civiliza- 
tion, of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
difference  between  Babelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  1545"  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in  some  degree, 

formed:  "Dont  lay  dist  le  moyne :  Je  ne  dors  jamais  a  mon  aisc,  smon  quand  je 
Buis  an  sermon,  oa  qaand  je  prie  Bieu.'* 

^  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  ((Euvres  de  Babelais,  toI.  ii.  pp.  29,  30), 
and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  84),  are  so  unconnected  with 
other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  general  scheme. 
The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  every  author  they  annotate,  have 
represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  e£fect  the  most 
extensive  social  and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have 
seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of 
his  reputation  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  favour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CoUridge^s  Lit  Re' 
mainSj  vol.  i.  pp.  1S8,  139. 

^  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
See  Nieerdfij  Mem.  pour  aervir  d  CHist.  des  Hmnmen  iUusirea,  vol.  zvi.  p.  2 10,  Paris, 
1731. 

"  T)  e  first  impression  of  the  mbtagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  title> 
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correBponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between  Jewei 
and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chillingworth.  For,  the 
law  which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
scepticism.  What  Eabelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theology, 
that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Bab- 
elais  were  only  directed  against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of 
Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  offspring."  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  tie 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language,  Mon- 
taigne concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  inquiry."  Al- 
though he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was 
cautious,  since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ignojant, 
who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  them  ready  to  doubt.  *°  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his 
easy  and  amusing  style,^'  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works, 

page  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545,  and  the  fourth 
book  in  1546.  See  Brunet^  Manuel  du  Libraire^  vol.  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The 
statement  in  Biog,  Univ,  toI.  xxxvi.  pp.  482,  488,  is  rather  confused. 

"*  Mr.  HaUam  {Lit,  of  Europe,  toI.  ii.  p.  29)  sajs,  that  his  scepticism  **  is  not 
displayed  in  religion."  iBut  if  we  use  the  word  *  religion'  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
connected  with  dogma,  it  is  eyident,  from  Montaigne^s  language,  that  he  was  a 
sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  all  relig- 
ious opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  *^  Comme  de  \Tay  nous  n'aTons  aultre  mire 
de  la  v^rite  et  dc  la  raison,  que  Tcxemple  et  idee  dcs  opinions  ct  usances  du  paTs  ou 
nous  sommes :  IcL  est  totuiourt  la  parfaicte  reliffion^  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaict  et 
accomply  usage  de  toutes  choses.^'  JEuaU  de  Montaigne^  p.  121,  llvre  i.  chap.  xxx. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53 ; 
compare  p.  28.  See  also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  Sfnrit, 
pp.  116,  508,  528.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstract- 
edly the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions,  there  were 
any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  obseryationa  on  miracles  (pp. 
541,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on  pro- 
phetic visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Finel,  in  his  profound  work  AlihiaiUm 
Meniale^  p.  256.    Compare  Maury ^  LSgendes  Pieuset^  p.  268  note. 

^  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  **  homme  firanc,  ennemi  de  tonte 
contrainte."  Memoires,  in  J)e  IJiou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  i.  p.  69 ;  see  aliso  voL  xi.  p.  690. 
And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  **ces  deux  grands  r^publicains 
de  la  pens6e  fran^aise.^'    Eist,  dee  Girondins^  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  {Eseais^  p.  97),  ^'Ce  n'est  pas  k  Tadrenture  sans  raison  que  nous  at* 
tribuous  k  simplesse  et  ignorance  la  facility  de  croire  et  de  se  laisser  persuader.** 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  ft|H 
reared  before  in  the  French  language. 

*'  Bugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mmd  was  very  different  from  that  of  Montidgne, 
calls  him  '*  this  most  amusing  author."  Siewart'a  Philoe.  of  ike  Mind^  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  '*  la 
uaYvet^,  hi  grdce  et  Tonergio  de  son  style  inimitalllc."    Mtueet  Pathay^  Vie  dePou* 
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and  thus  contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  publicly  ap- 
peared in  France/*  Duriiig  nearly  three  generations,  it  contin- 
ued its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity,  and  developed 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prom- 
inence, seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 
there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little 
read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Wisdom, 
by  Charron,  in  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made 
in  a  modem  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without 
the  aid  of  theology."  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidkble  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity 
with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found 
to  offend  the  chastest  ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Mon- 
taigne innumerable  illustrations,^^  he  has  carefully  omitted  those 

aeauy  vol.  i.  p.  185.     Compare  Zettres  de  Sevigni^  toI.  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843, 
and  Leitrei  dt  Dudeffand  d  lFai/)o^,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

^  **  Mais  celoi  qui  a  r6pandu  et  popularise  en  France  le  sceptidsme,  c^est  Hod- 
taigne."  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  Philos,  ii.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Die  erste 
Regnng  dcs  skcptischen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Tersuchen  des  Michael  von 
Montaigne."  TentuTnann^' Otsck,  der  Philoi,  vol.  ix.  p.  448.  On  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemann,  vol.  ix.  p.  456 ;  Monteily  Divert  EiaU^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  263-265  ;  Sorely  Bihlioihkqut  Franqoise^  pp.  80-91  ;  Le  Long^  £ibliotheque 
Jiistorig-ne,  vol.  iv.  p.  627. 

*•  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann^  Oesekiekte  der  Philosophies 
vol.  ix.  p.  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron^  De  la  Sageue^  vol.  i.  pp.  4, 
366. 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but  are 
stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorely  Bihliotheque  Franfoise,  p.  93 ;  and 
HallanCs  Literature  of  Ettrove,  vol.  ii.  pp.  862,  509.  On  the  most  important  subjects, 
Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne ;  though  he  is  now  so  lit- 
tle read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  in 
Tennemann,  Geaeh.  der  Pkilosophiey  vol.  ix.  pp.  468-487.  Buhle  {Geschichte  der 
neuem  Philosophies  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and  Cousin  (^wf.  de  la  Philos.  ii.  s^rie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 
in  thia  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see 
notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  in  Par?s  WcrkSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  521);  while  Dngald 
Stewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  pas- 
Rage  from  Charron.  Stewards  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
365,  893.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Sagesse,  and 
fyresented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis!  See  her  own  account,  in 
^fem,  de  Genlis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  852,  39ft. 
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indecencies  into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  waa 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention, 
^n  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respect^,  inferior  to  Montaigne ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coining  after  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  would 
have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  el- 
ements of  wisdom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements 
will  work.  In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely 
omits  theological  dogmas ;"  and  he  treats  with  undissembled 
scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would 
have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mohammedanism  as  they  then 
were  in  Christianity."  From  this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the 
absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one  ;*''  and 
all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  pretensions, 
such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.*^  It  is  be- 
cause men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view,  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations  cling  with  equal 
zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated."  And, 
says  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of 
the  great  religions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 

""*  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  De  la  Sagtut^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  115. 

*•  J)e  la  Sagesscy  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  851. 

*''  **  Chacune  se  pr6fi^re  aux  autres,  et  se  confie  d'etre  la  meilleure  ct  plus  TiaSe 
que  les  autres,  et  s'entre-reprochent  aussi  Ics  unes  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par* 
14  s^entre-condamnent  et  rejettent."  De  la  Sagesse^  vol.  i.  p.  348 ;  sec  also  toI.  L  ppi 
144,  304,  305,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  by  M. 
Charles  Comte,  Traite  cU  Liqislatior^  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

48  (t  f  outes  trouTcnt  ct  fournissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  mjst^res  sacrfi^ 
saints  proph6tes,  f6tcs,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  cr^ancc  n^cessaires  au  salut.'*  Ih 
la  Sageste^  vol.  i.  p.  846. 

^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytisra,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground,  that  re- 
ligioua  opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  variations  to  varia> 
tions  in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  exist* 
'.ng  state  of  things:  "  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  apprendons  k  n*6pouser  rien,  ne 
jurer  k  rien,  n'admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  ricn,  mais  quo!  quMl  advienne,  qu  l^on 
crie,  tempdte,  se  resoudre  &  ce  point,  que  c'est  le  cours  du  monde,  cW  natitre  gm 
fail  dea  siennes.^^     De  la  Sagesae^  vol.  i.  p.  811. 
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Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two  last, 
there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism.*"  We,  therefore, 
adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be 
content  with  such  practical  religion  as  consists  in  performing  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particulai 
creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created 
things.*^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue."  The  sceptical  and  secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  continued  to  increase ;  and,  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  advanced,  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  com- 
mon, even  among  ordinary  politicians.*'     The  clergy,  sensible  of 

*^  "  Mais  comme  elles  naissent  Tune  aprds  Tautre,  la  plus  jeune  b&tit  toi^ours 
sur  son  ain^c  et  prochaine  pr6c6dente,  laquelle  elle  nMmprouve,  ni  ne  condanme  do 
fonds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouTe,  et  ne  pourroit  prendre  pied ; 
mais  seulement  Taccuse  ou  d'imperfection,  on  de  son  terme  fini,  et  qu*&  cette  occa- 
sion elle  vient  pour  lui  succ^der  et  la  parfaire,  et  ainsi  la  ruine  peu-fl-peu,  et  s*enrichit 
de  ses  d^pouilles,  comme  la  Judalque  a  fait  &  la  Gentille  etEgyptienne,  la  Chr6tienne 
&  la  Judaique,  la  Mahom^tane  a  la  Judalque  et  Chr6tienne  ensemble:  mais  les 
vieilles  condamnent  bien  tout-d-fait  et  enti^ment  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour 
ennemies  capables.*'  De  la  Soffeue,  vol.  i.  p.  849.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  any  modem  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development;  a  doctrine 
which,  since  Charron,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose 
knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  different  religions 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are 
unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the 
continuity  is  invisible.  Aa  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  development,  found  par< 
ticularly  in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neandn's  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  234- 
257 ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  246. 

*^  De  la  Sageste,  vol.  i.  pp.  856,  865 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  understands  Charron  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  Oesehichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  ix. 
p.  478. 

^  The  first  edition  oi  La  Sageue  was  published  atBourdeaux  in  1601.  NiceroHy 
Homines  illustreSy  vol.  xvi.  p.  224 ;  HallanCs  lAt.  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  Biog. 
Uhiv,  voL  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  published  in  Paris,  in  1604 
and  1607.    Drunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire^  voL  1.  p.  639. 

"  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  FranfaiSy  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavallde  {HiH.  des  Frangais^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  some  cmous  evidence  will  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ot 
Duplessis  Momay.    See,  for  instance,  a  letter  ho  wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609 :  **  A 


or  1598.  Benoist  (Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1598, 
tontcmptuously  says :  ^'  II  s^^leva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion  ;*'  see  also 
pp.  2(  1,  273.    In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  "  Politiques"  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  (Hist, 
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the  danger,  wished  the  governinent  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry ;«*  and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  nrged  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the  heretics, 
from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally  proceeded.'* 
But  this  the  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise,  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  balancing  the  two  sects  against  each  other  ;**  and. 
therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party."  He 
granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministen 
and  the  repair  of  their  churches  ;"  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  ;^*  and  he  always  had  with 
him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church,  whose  business 
it  w-as  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts  which  he 
had  issued  in  favour  of  their  religion. «" 

Uhiv,  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  voL  xii.  p.  134);  and  on  the  increase,  in  1593,  of  "le  tiers 
parti  politique  et  n^gociateur,"  see  Capefigue^  Hist,  de  la  Reformer  vol.  vi.  p.  235. 
See  aLso,  respecting  ^*  les  politiques,"  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambasaador  to  hit 
own  court,  in  1615,  in  Captfigv^i  JiichelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Pans, 
in  1692,  of  a  "  politisch  und  kirchlich  gemasaigte  Gesinnung,"  see  jRanittf,  dUPdpsU^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron^a  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Ihtvenuty  Hist,  (k  la  Sorbonne^  voL  ii. 
p.  139,  with  BayUy  article  Oharron,  note  F. 

**  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  Rihnischen  PapsU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141,  142),  there 
wiU  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  waa 
sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in 
1604,  in  StUlyy  (Eeonomiet  Jiogales,  vol.  v.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

**  *^  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  daa  Gleichgewicht  zwiachen  &• 
nen  zn  erhalten."  Rcaike^  die  PUpeU^  vol  ii.  pp.  430, 431.  "  Henri  IV,  Texpreaaion 
dc  I'indifferentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  sjs* 
t&mes."  Capefigue^  Hist,  de  la  JUftyrmt^  vol.  vi.  p.  368.  '^  Henrv  IV.  endeavoared 
to  adjust  the  balance  evenly."  ^medle^e  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  JfVemee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Benoiet^  Hist,  de  P  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Hence,  of 
course,  neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  MaUy^s  Observations^  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ; 
Mezeray^  Histoire  de  France^  vol.  viii.  p.  959. 

^^  Compare  Capefigue^  Hist,  de  la  Riforme^  vol.  viii.  p.  61,  with  Baztn^  Sisi.  dt 
Louis  Xlfl.y  vol  i.  pp.  32,  88.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
Mhn,  de  Fontenay  MareuU^  vol  i.  p.  91.  Fonteuay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  singular 
instance,  that  *'  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbayes." 

^  Sully  (Economies  Royales^  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  233;  Duplessis  JfauMy, 
Mhn.  et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  242  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  IL  pp.  68, 
205.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselvea. 
See  their  own  account,  in  Quick's  Synodicon  in  GalUa,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 222,  246, 247, 
249,  275-277. 

**  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1694 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  his 
reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  i'Vouon,  Hist,  de  la  ZHpUmatiOyYoLyu 
p.  485 ;  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol  i.  p.  106 ;  Monteil^  Divers  Etats^  voL  t.  pu 
192  note;  De  Thouy  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  in 
Sully,  (Eeonomies,  vol.  il.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  236,  246.  But  there  can  be  Ulde 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  ((rni^re, 
Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  816) ;  and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them. 
See  two  letters  from  him  in  Duplessis^  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  it 
would  appear,  from  the  Mim.  de  Richelieuy  vol.  v.  p.  860,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king 
never  restored  to  them  their  former  authority  in  regard  to  education. 

••  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143;  Le  Vassor^  vol.  i.  y.  166 
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Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tolera- 
tion was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  ol 
this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlightened  measures 
of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  ef- 
fected, unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that  fanatical  spirit  which  he 
had  done  much  to  curb  ;"  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to 
the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking,  that  she,  though 
a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,"  refrained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  neces- 
sary proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  toleration, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  continued 
the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  every  thing 
she  would  follow  his  example."  Her  first  public  act  was,  a  dec- 
laration, that  the  Edict  of  Kantes  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
for,  she  says,  "experience  has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  vio- 
lence, so  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so."«*    Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she 

SisTnondif  vol.  zxii.  p.  116;  J}uple^sis  Mama^y  yoI.  i.  p.  889 ;  Sullt/,  (Economies^  vol. 
vii.  pp.  105,  432,  442. 

*^  When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  "  qu^il  y  avait  M  excit6  par  Pintdrdt 
de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible."  Bazitij  StsL  de  Zouis  XIII^  toI.  i. 
p.  38.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have  met  with  of  RavaiUac ;  of 
whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Lei  Hiatoriettet  de  TalUmant  dee  Jteaux, 
vol.  1.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  verv  curious  book. 

•■  Le  Vassor  {Jlist  de  Zauis  Xllly  vol.  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  "  superstitieuse  au 
dernier  point ;  '*  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  *'  femme  cr^dule  et  supcrstitieuse.*^  See  also 
vol.  iii.  p.  250,  vol.  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Gregoire^  Hist,  des  Cor^esseura^  p.  65. 

**  "  £lle  annon^  qu'elle  vouloit  suivre  en  tout  Tezemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  Le 
'ministdre  de  Henri  lY,  que  la  reine  oontinuoit.''  SismondiyHtst.  des  Franfoisy  voL 
xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  Dupleaeis  Momay,  Mem,  el  Cor* 
resp.  vol.  xi.  p.  282,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  ^'que  Ton  s^alloit  letter  dans  des  desseins  tons  con 
traires  aux  regies,  ordres  et  maximes  du  feu  roy.^  (Economies  Royales^  vol.  viii 
p.  401. 

•*  See  the  declaration  in  Bazin^  Hist  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75 ;  and  no- 
tices of  it  in  Mhn,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Capefigue^s  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  27  ,* 
Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  p.  7 ;  Z«  Vasscr,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIH^  vol. 
j.  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii.  p.  221),  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  as 
the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Poi  tchartrain,  who  was  then  one  of  the  ministers.    See  Mem.  de  PoiU" 
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upon  this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nomiiiai 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  confinna- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  And,  in  1615,  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,"  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion, by  which  all  preceding  measures  in  favour.of  the  Protes- 
tants were  publicly  confirmed."  In  the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611, 
wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament  the  celebrated 
De  Thou;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  announcement 
of  his  heresy,  that  the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  con- 
sidered an  impious  design.^' 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no  little 
alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  church- 
men loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen;  and  a  great  histo- 
rian has  observed,  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that 
ventured  to  oppose  them."  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to 
the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously 
desired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized.^® But  these,  and  similar  representations,  were  no  longer 
listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would  formerly  have  received  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be  administered  with 
those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  avowedly  based.'* 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  gov- 
ernment which  not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the  gieat 

eJiartrairiy  edit.  Petitot,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  but  well  worthy  oi 
bein^  read. 

^  JBazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  262 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Nanies, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Metn.  de  Fontenay  MareuCl,  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Le  VcLSSor^  vol.  i.  p.  604. 

'*  '^Laissant  ndanmoins  radministration  du  royaume  k  lareine  sa  mdre.*'  Mem, 
de  Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Compare  SuHy,  (Economies^  vol.  ix.  p.  177.  Sh* 
possessed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  Mimoires  de  Monigiat, 
vol.  i.  p.  24:  **avoit  6t6  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  mere."  See  also  Le  Viusor. 
nut,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

•^  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

"  lu  1611,  "le  pape  le  rojeta  formellement  comme  h6r6tique."    ^ajrtn,voL  i.  p., 
174.     This  is  glossed  over  by  Fontchartrain  (Mhnoires,  vol.  i.  p.  460) ;  but  the  state* 
ment  of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  to  De  Thou,  Histoire  Universelle^  toL 
i.  p.  zvi. 

**  "  Dcr  crste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Reetauration  erfuhr,  geschah  in  Frank* 
riech.*'    Banke,  die  ROmischen  P&pste,  vol.  iil  p.  160. 

^  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain :  "  Gem  h&tten  die  NunUeo 
Wcrke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  vcrboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihnen  nicht  moglich.'* 
Ranke,  die  Papste,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p. 
68 ;  Mhn,  de  Fontchartrain,  vol.  L  p.  428. 

^*  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clergy,  !■ 
1605,  in  De  Tfiou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That 
this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the  result  of  the  general 
intellectual  development,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hur- 
ried along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will  only 
slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  now 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  entirely  gov- 
erned by  Eichelieu,"  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  states- 
men to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
destiny  of  their  country.  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that 
prodigy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Bichelieu  was  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  effort  to 
oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  unrivalled  capacity 
exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
great  age.  Bichelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great 
point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;"  for,  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours  of  another  century 
were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  influence.  But,  though  Biche- 
lieu could  not  diminish  the  social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges  ;  and  he  chastised 

"  As  M.  Monteil  says  {HisL  des  Franqais  des  divers  Mats,  vol.  vii.  p.  114), 
*'  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre ;  Loais  XIII  porta  la  couronpe."  And  Campion  {Mi" 
wunres,  p.  87)  calls  him  ^*plut6t  le  maftre  que  le  ministre  ;**  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219, 
that  he  ^*  avoit  gouTern6  dix-huit  ans  la  France  avec  un  pouvoir  absolu  et  uno  gloire 
sans  pareille.''    Compare  Mem  du  Cardinal  de  Retz^  toI.  L  p.  63. 

*"  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  AlieorCe  Hist,  of  Fwope,  toI.  i.  pp.  101' 
104,  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Bichelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but 
this  error  arises  from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  ia 
termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the  symptom  and  manifestation  oi 
its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the 
second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor 
Louis  XrV.  could  impair ;  and  it  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled  against  it,  overthrew  it,  and  finally 
effected  the  French  Revolution. 
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their  crimes  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 
their  former  license.'^  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ahlest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  hy  the  general  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks,  rude  as  they  were, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nohles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  con- 
test of  rival  families.  Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet 
fiilly  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  de- 
signs, he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  wag 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  comprehensive  views  har- 
monized with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of  which  I  have  just  given 
some  account.  For  this  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  pro- 
fession to  make  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  peo- 
ple should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard-  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  prop- 
agation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during 
his  administration,  there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  un- 
exampled rigour.  The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain veneration ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted 
piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show 
them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.^*     Kichelieu, 

'^*  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles,  at  least 
as  early  as  162-1.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  MemoireSy  toI.  ii.  p.  840.  In 
Swinburne^s  Courts  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  68*65,  there  is  a  curious  traditional  anec- 
dote, which,  though  probably  false,  shows,  at  all  events,  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memory  of  Richelieu  more  than  a  century 
after  his  death. 

'•  On  their  influence,  see  Grlgoire,  Histoire  des  Confettettrs  ;  and  compare  the  rp 
marks  of  Mr.  Grotc,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analo* 
gies.  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece.^  vol.  vi.  p.  893,  2d  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings 
had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  have 
found  of  this  sori;  of  love  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting 
Uenry  III.  De  Thou  {Hiat.  Univ.  vol.  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince :  "  Soit 
temperament,  soit  Education,  la  presence  d'un  moine  faisait  toujours  piaiair  a  Henri  - 
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Ijowever,  was  too  &miliar  with  the  arts  of  his  profession,  to  feel 
much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  kings. 
Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own 
views  of  policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent."  But  Kiche- 
lieu,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and 
sent  him  into  exile ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  "  the  little 
father  Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  innocence  of  a  religious  hfe.""  Caussin  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Eichelieu  would  not  allow  the  new 
confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had  solemnly  promised 
never  to  interfere  in  state  affairs.^" 

On  another  occasion  of  much  mpre  importance,  Eichelieu  dis- 
played a  sitnilar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves,  they  were  careful  not  to  make  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Protestants^  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.'''  But  they  saw  no  reason 
why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting  mere  temporal 
benefits  ;  they  considered  themselves  as  th$  guardians  of  ftmds 
set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious 

et  je  lui  ai  moi-m^me  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  m6me  efiet 
Bur  son  &me,  que  le  cbatouillement  le  plus  d^licat  sur  le  corps." 

^*  One  of  his  suggestionfi  was,  *'  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  Catholicism e  en 
Allemagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes."  Qrtgorre^  Hist  det 
Confuseurs,  p.  842.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  Z«  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Zcuu 
Xllly  vol.  iz.  pp.  287-299  ;  to  which,  however,  Gr^goire  never  refers.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vassor,  I  may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accu- 
rate than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the 
majority  of  French  writers,  among  whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  con- 
stant attacks  on  Louis  XIV.  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Fratifois,  vol.  xsii.  pp.  188,  189) 
speaks  highly  of  his  Hist,  of  Louis  XIIL  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends, 
I  can  confirm  his  favourable  opinion. 

y  "Le  petit  p6re  Caussin."  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
he  is  classed  among  the  *'personiies  qui  avoient  toujours  ^t6  nourries  dans  Tin- 
nocence  d*une  vie  religieuse:"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  "simplicity  et  ignorance.'' 
Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mint,  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  17d- 
175 ;  Lettres  de  Fatin,  vol.  i.  p.  49  ;  J>es  Jteaux,  HistcrietteSy  voL  ii.  p.  182. 

"**  Sismondif  Hist,  des  FranqaiSy  vol.  xxiii.  p.  332 ;  TaUemant  des  Meaux^  Histo- 
riettesy  vol  ilL  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  (Hist,  de  Louis  XIIT,  vol.  x.  part  iL  p.  761) 
says,  that  Sirmond  "  se  soutint  a  la  cour  sous  le  ministere  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu^il 
ne  se  m^loit  point  des  affaires  d'6tat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (voL  viii.  p. 
156),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

'•  iMvallee^  Hist,  des  FrangaiSy  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Le  VastoTj  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  208;  Bonn,  Hist,  de  Louis  XUI,  vol.  ii.  p.  144 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdii 
de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  387,  338.  Benoist  says :  "  Le  derg^  de  France,  ignorant  et 
corrompu,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  I'extirpation  des  h^r^tiques;  et 
m^me  il  oflTroit  de  grandes  sommes,  k  condition  qu^on  les  employ&t  k  cctte  guerre." 
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that  wealth  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  shonld 
fall  into  the  profane  hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who 
looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had 
taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country. «°  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  policy,  that  "  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  first 
consideration/'"  With  such  fearlessness  did  he  carry  out  this 
principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so 
unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.®* 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to 
attempt  them.  But  Richelieu,  in  these  and  similar  measures, 
was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  beginning  to  despise 
its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now  be- 
coming apparent,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  in- 
dignantly complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesias- 
tics by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other 
shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character. ^^     On  other  occasions, 

■•  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whese  words  I 
shall  quote  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleave  to  the  superannuated 
theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  **  Loin  que  Texemption  appartienne  aux 
bicns  d  ^glise  parce  quMIs  sont  consacr^s  k  Dicu,  c^est  au  contraire  par  cette  raison 
meme,  quails  doivent  dtres  pris  les  premiers  pour  le  salut  de  T^tat ;  car  11  n^  ft  rien 
de  plus  agr^able  au  Pere  commun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa 
mine.  Dieu  n^ayant  besoin  de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c^est  les  destiner  t,  den 
usages  qui  lui  soient  agrdables.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  T^glise,  de  Taveu  du  clerg^ 
lui-m6me,  sont  en  grande  partie  destines  aux  pauvres.  Quand  T^tat  est  dans  le  be^ 
soin,  il  est  sans  doute  le  premier  paurre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secours.'*  VcUtel^  U 
Droit  des  GerUy  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

•*  **  Que  la  reputation  de  1*6 tat  est  pr6f6rable  4  toutcs  choses."  Menu  de  Jtich- 
elieuy  vol.  ii.  p.  482.     This  was  iix  1625,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

^"^  Sismondiy  HUt  des  FranfaiSy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  JSaziii^  Hiti,  de  Louis 
Xllly  vol.  iv.  pp.  826,  826.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personally, 
says :  "  M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  avoit  donn6  une  atteinte  cruelle  d  la  dignite  et 
&  la  liberty  du  clergo  dans  Tasscmbl^e  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exil^,  avec  des  circon- 
stances  atroces,  six  de'^ses  pr^lats  les  plus  considerables."  Mem.  de  Jietx^  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

*^  "  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  sie  machcn  zu  muasen 
glauben,  vorziiglich  iiber  die  B  schrankungen  welche  die  geistliche  Jurisdiction  er> 
fahre.  .  .  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  hingerichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  seyn.** 
Rankcy  die  Papste,  vol.  iii.  p.  157 :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIIU 
vol.  V.  pp.  51  scq.)  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between 
the  clergy  and  the  secular  tribunals  of  France  in  1624. 
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the  increasiDg  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  suited  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners.  SourdiSy  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourdeaux,  was  twice  ignominiously  beaten ;  once  by  the 
Duke  d'Epemon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Marechal  de  Vitry." 
Nor  did  Bichelieu,  who  usually  treated  the  nobles  with  such 
severity,  seem  anxious  to  pimish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the 
archbishop  not  only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later, 
was  peremptorily  ordered  by  Kichelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope.**  This  happened  in  1641;  and  nine  years  earlier,  the 
church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious 
disturbances  having  arisen  in  Languedoc,  Bichelieu  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  the  others." 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such 
repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman, 
would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  being  i\  e  work  of  one  of  themselves — one  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned.  This  it 
was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  add- 
ing treachery  to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it 
was  a  treason  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  Church.^^  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
venture  to  strike  an  open  blow ;  but,  by  means  of  their  partisans, 

**  Sigmondi^  Hist.  de$  F^n^ais^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Jfim.  de  Bassompierrey  to: 
iii.  pp.  802,  853.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair^  simplj  says  (HisL  d» 
Louis  XlUy  vol.  ill.  p.  458) :  '*  Le  marechal  de  Vitry,  suivant  Texemple  qui  lui  en 
avoit  donn^  le  due  d^Epernon,  s^emporta  jusqu'A  le  frapper  de  son  b6ton.*'  In  re- 
gard to  Epernon,  the  best  account  is  in  Mem,  de  Richelieu^  where  it  is  stated  (vol. 
viiL  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before  flogging  the  archbishop,  "  disoit  au  peuple, 
*  Rangez-Yous,  vous  yerrez  comme  j'6trillerai  votre  archevfique.' "  This  was  stated 
by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  informa- 
tion, Le  Vassor^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TaUemani  des  Heaux, 
Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  il6.  Des  R4aux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  contentedly  says :  **  Oet  archevdque  se  pouvoit  vanter  d^dtre  le  pr^lat 
du  monde  qui  avoit  M  le  plus  battu.^'  His  brother  was  Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  roan  oi 
some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning  whom  a  curious  anecdote  is 
related  in  Mhn,  de  Conrart^  pp.  281-284. 

■•  Sismondiy  Hist,  des  Fran^ais^  voL  xxiii.  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  (Hist,  de  Louis 
Xr/7,  vol  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says :  "  11  s^enfuit  done  honteusement  &  Carpentras 
sous  la  protection  du  pape.*' 

"  "  Les  ^vdques  furent  punls  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Kimes,  TJz^, 
fVirent  priv^  de  leurs  pr61ats."  Capefigue's  Jtickelieu,  Paris,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
The  Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and 
Niroes,  which  '*  les  ministres  regardoient  comme  une  vengeance  divine.^  Benoist^ 
Hist,  de  rjSdit  de  NatOes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528,  529. 

"^  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  af^er  his 
ieath,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that  "  being  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church." 
Bomers  Tracts^  vol.  v.  p.  540.     Compare  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIU  ^ol.  iv.  p.  32& 
VOL.  I. — 25 
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thej  scattered  the  most  odious  libels  against  the  great  ministet 
They  said  that  he  was  unchaste,  that  he  was  guilty  of  open  de- 
bauchery, and  that  he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own 
niece."  They  declared  that  he  had  no  religion  ;  that  he  was 
only  a  Catholic  in  name  ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists ;"  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church. '°  Happily,  the  time  was  now 
passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be  moved  by 
9uch  artifices  as  these.  StiU,  the  charges  are  worth  recording, 
because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  power 
falling  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
in  the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.'* 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more  prom- 
inent does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing  proves  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and  the  new  secular  scheme ; 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  up- 
hold the  new  one.  For,  not  only  in  his  domestic  administration, 
but  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedent- 
ed disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  House  of  Austria, 
particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all 
pious  men  as  the  faithful  aUy  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics 
had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  history. '^  When, 
therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  France 
naturally  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain  as  well 
as  with  Rome  ;"  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  unit- 

"  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  fayonrite  one  with  the 
olergj ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  V^en^ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  Tallemant  des  Eeaux,  Hi9iorietU9y  toL 
111.  p.  201. 

"  **  De  lA  ces  p«tits  6crits  qui  le  d^noncaient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  huguenots  * 
ou  Me  patriarche  des  ath^es."*     Capefigu&t  Richelieu^  toI.  i.  p.  812. 

**  Compare  Dei  Reaux^  ffUtoriettes,  vol.  ii.  p.  283,  with  Ze  Vaswr,  Etstt,  dt 
Louit  JCIII,  voL  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  177,  178,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

**  See  the  manifesto  in  SUmondi^  Hist,  des  Franqais^  toI.  xxiil.  pp.  452,  458. 

**  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  **fils  ain6  de  Tdglisc"  was  the  recognized  and 
well-merited  title  of  tlie  kings  of  Spain.  De  Thau,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  Com- 
pare DwUssis  Moryuty,  Mem,  et  Correspond,  vol.  xL  p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions 
wliich  the  Cathc^s,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  held  respecting 
Spain,  see  Mein\e  Fontenay  MareuU^  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  Mem.  de  JBassompierre^  vol  L 
p.  424. 

**  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policy  and  the  massacre  of  Sainl 
Bartholomew^  4ce  Capefyue,  Hist.  <te  la  Re/orme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  253,  268,  269. 
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ed,  not  by  a  community  of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force 
of  a  religious  compact.  This  theological  confederacy  wag  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV./*  and 
by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it, 
and  had  attempted  to  revive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon 
which  it  was  based.  •*  In  all  her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded 
in  marrying  her  son,  the  young  Mng,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince.** 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Bichelieu,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Bomish  church,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged."  But  his  conduct 
was  not  regulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not 
to  favour  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  nation.  His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his 
foreign  alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting  this 
new  standard  of  action,  Bichelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secu- 
larizing the  whole  system  of  European  politics.  For,  he  thus 
made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  prac- 
tical interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to 
punish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
merely  acted  upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
a  government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was 
first  openly  repudiated  by  Bichelieu.  As  early  as  1617,  and  be- 
fore he  had  established  has  power,  he,  in  an  instruction  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 

**  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the  House 
of  Austria,  see  Sulltfj  (Economies  RoyaleSy  toI.  ii.  p.  291,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162,  166,  vol. 
ir.  pp.  289,  290,  821,  843,  844,  364,  voL  v.  p.  123,  vol.  vi.  p.  298,  vol  vii.  p.  803, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  195,  202,  848. 

^  Capefigut^s  Riehdieu^  voL  i.  pp.  26,  869;  Mkn,  de  Montglat^  voL  i.  pp.  16, 
17 ;  X«  vaator.  Hist,  ds  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  849 ;  Sismondi,  Eist 
des  Franfais^  vol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  lY.,  said  that  she  had  "  the 
soul  of  a  Spaniard."     Capefigue,  Hist,  ds  la  lie/orme,  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

**  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy:  ''£nt6t6e  du  double 
mariAge  avec  TEspagne  qu'elle  avoit  manage  avec  tant  d*application,  et  qu'elle  re- 
gardolt  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autoritd."  Zs  Vdssorf  Hist,  de  Zotiis 
Xin,  vol.  i.  pp,  458,  454. 

*^  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  clergy  wished  "  to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
to  curb  the  heretics  in  France.**  Letter  from  Pell  to  Tkwrloe^  written  in  1656,  and 
printed  in  Vaughav^s  Protectorate  of  Cromwdl^  vol.  L  p.  436,  8vo.  1889.  Duriug 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  hear  of  "les  z41^z  catholiques,  et  ceux  qui  ddsi- 
roient,  &  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de 
France  et  d*Espagne,  comme  le  seul  moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Pextirpa- 
(ion  des  hdr^sies  dans  la  chrestient^.**  StUlg,  QCcon.  Royales^  vol.  ix.  p.  181 ;  com- 
pare vol.  vii.  p.  248,  on  **  les  z^l^7  catholiques  espagnoliscz  de  France.** 
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ciple^  that,  in  matters  of  state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer,  a 
Spaniard  to  a  French  Protestant.-®  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to 
those  of  our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty."  Richelieu,  however,  did  not 
fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;^°°  but  Bichelieu, 
directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to  humble  that 
house  in  both  its  branches.*"  To  eflfect  this,  he  openly  support- 
ed the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lu- 
therans against  the  Emperor  of  G-ermany ;  he  aided  the  Cal- 
vinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he 
was  supreme,  he  steadUy  pursued  the  same  undeviating  pol- 
icy.*"* When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants, Bichelieu  made  common  cause  vfitii  them ;  at  first,  advanc- 
ing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  inducing  the 
French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
chastised  as  rebellious  heretics.*"^    In  the  same  way,  when  that 

*'  See  SUmondi,  Hist,  des  Franpaia,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  387-889,  where  the  imporUnce 
of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  drawn  It  up  **  areo 
beaucoup  de  soin."  The  hinguage  of  it  is  yerj  peremptory :  *'  Que  nol  catboiiqiie 
n'est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  mati&re  d'etat  un  Espagnol  meilleur  qu^un  £ran9ais  hu- 
guenot." 

^  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  considered 
to  be  Frenchmen :  *^  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  recctgiuM 
them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreigners,  or  rather  as  enemies; 
and  were  treated  as  such.*'    Felieej  BiMt,  of  the  FroiestarUt  of  France,  p.  216. 

^  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  **Toute  T^glise  cathoUque  croyoit  flon 
sort  116  4  celtti  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.'*    HUL  dee  Fraatfate,  vol.  xxii.  p.  180. 

^^  "  Sa  Tue  donunante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autriche."  Flaeean,  SUL 
de  la  JDiplomatU  Franqaiee,  vol.  ill.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this 
scheme,  see  Mhn.  de  la  Hochefoueauld,  vol.  i.  p.  850.  De  Retz  says,  that  before 
Richelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  "  Celui  d'attaquer  la  formidable 
maison  d'Autriche  n*aTOit  6t6  imaging  de  personne."  Mem,  de  Retz^  voL  L  p^  45. 
This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  tiie  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  possessed  great  ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and 
who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could  hot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  bis  im* 
mense  services. 

^  "  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  rdmischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedenken,  mn 
den  Frotestanten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten.*'  Rankt,  die  FHpete^  voL 
ii.  p.  610.  Compare,  in  Mhn,  de  Fontenay  MareuiL,  toI.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach 
which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for  treating  wiUi  the  Protestants, 
*^  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  avec  les  huguenots.**  See  also  Le  Vaeecr,  J9uf.  de  Lome 
XIIIj  ToL  T.  pp.  236,  854-366,  667  ;  and  a  good  passage  in  LavaUie  Httt.  dee  Fran" 
foiey  vol.  ill  p.  90, — an  able  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  erer 
published  of  a  great  country. 

**  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,  the  ye&t 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  affairs,  began  his  ad- 
aiinistration  by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either  to  abandon  their  religion, 
9r  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  France ;  **£t  il  demanda  dte  le  premier  jour  aui 
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great  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  emperor  attempteil  to  Bubjagate 
to  the  true  faith  the  consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Biche^ 
lieu  stood  forward  as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the 
beginning  to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ;^^*  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,^'*  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Beformers  had  then 
produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus, he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  deprived  oi 
their  great  leader,  made  still  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  fa- 
vour. >^  He  intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts  ;  he  opened  ne- 
gotiations in  their  behalf ;  and  eventuaJly  he  organized  for  their 
protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations were  set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an 
important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was 
not  only  contracted^  by  Bicheheu  with  the  two  most  powerftd 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sis- 
mondi  emphatically  calls  a  ^^  Protestant  confederation,'' — a  Prot- 
estant confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England,  and 
Hollattd.>«^ 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Bi- 
chelieu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For, 
his  government  affords  the  first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
statesman  systematically  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and 
showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to  this, 
may  be  found,  at  an  earUer  period,  among  the  petty  rulers  of 
Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts  had  never  been 

Hollandois  quUla  se  convertissent  A  la  religion  catholique,  s^ils  Tooloient  demeurer 
dans  ralliaoce  de  France."  Mem,  du  dvninal  de  ReU,  voL  i.  p.  89.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  original  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  Biog*  Univ,  toI.  xiv.  p.  440 ; 
though,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has 
omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

^  In  1620,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "  en  fareur  du  Palatin."  SUmondi^ 
HiU,  da  FranfoUy  vol  xziL  p.  676.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  for  it 
appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.    Menu  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  405 ;  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

'^  Siemondi,  vol.  xzii.  p.  178 ;  Capefigwi'M  RiehelUu^  voL  i.  p.  415 ;  Le  VastoTy 
EUt.  de  LauM  XIII^  voL  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489  :  **  Le  roi  de  Su^de  qui 
eomptoit  uniquement  sur  le  cardinaL^ 

"*  Compare  iftbfi.  di  Montglatj  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  voL  ii.  pp.  92,  98,  with  Mhn,  de 
Fonienay  Mareuilj  vol.  ii.  p.  198  ;  and  HowelCe  Letters^  p.  247.  The  different  views 
which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are 
strikingly  summed  up  in  Mem.  de  ReehelieUy  voL  viL  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  advances,  see  voL  ix.  p.  895. 

^  In  1638,  *Me8  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d^Angleterre  et  de  HoUande  mirent  h 
profit  le  repos  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  protestante.**  BitmonM^ 
iJRet.  dee  Frangaie,  voL  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  WhUelockeU  Bwediek  Kinbaeey^ 
voL  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Gust* 
"US.  on  the  union  with  "  papists." 
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successful ;  tliey  had  never  been  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  large  enough  tc 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  international  precedents.  The  pe- 
culiar glory  of  Richelieu  is,  that  his  foreign  poUcy  was,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  invariably,  governed  by  temporal  consideratioDS  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  steadily  subor- 
dinating the  church  to  the  state  ;  by  enforcing  the  principle  of 
this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  ability,  and  with 
unvarying  success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purely  secular 
polity,  the  consolidation  of  which  has,  since  lus  death,  been  the 
aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a 
most  salutary  chance  ;  which  had  been  for  §ome  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and 
the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often  been 
owing.  *®8  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  the  way  for 
that  final  separation  of  theology  from  politics,  which  it  will  be 
the  business  of  future  generations  fully  to  achieve.  How  great 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  faciUty 
with  which  the  operations  of  Bichelieu  were  continued  by  men 
every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death, 
there  was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;*"•  the  mexn- 

'^  This  change  maj  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotios  trith  that 
of  Yattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  roost  authoritadTC 
expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
them,  that  Yattel  wrote  more  than  a  century  afler  Grotius,  and  when  the  secular 
principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated  the  minds  even  of  common  politic 
cians.  Therefore,  Vattel  says  (Le  Droit  des  Otm,  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  880) :  "  On  demande 
8*il  est  permis  de  faire  alliance  avecune  nation  qui  neprofesse  pas  lamdme  religion? 
Si  les  traitds  faits  avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides  ?  Grotiiis  a  traits  la  ques- 
tion asscz  au  long.  Cette  discussion  pourait  etre  ndcessaire  dans  un  temps  od  la 
fureur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  des  principes  qu'elle  avait  long-terapa  fait 
oublier,  osons  croire  qu*elle  serait  supcrflue  dans  notrc  si&cle.  La  loi  naturelle  seale 
r6git  les  trait^s  des  nations ;  la  difference  de  religion  y  est  absolument  6trang^re.' 
8oe  also  p.  818,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  On  the  other  band,  Grotius  opposes  alliancei 
between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  says,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except 
*^  une  extreme  necessity.  .  .  .  Gar  il  faut  chercher  pr6midremcnt  le  rfegne  cdleste, 
c^est  &  dire  penser  arant  toutes  choses  d  la  propagation  de  T^vangile.  And  he 
further  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  advice  given  on  this  subject  by 
Foulques,  Archbishop  of  Kheims  t  OrotiuSj  le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Paix^  livre 
ii.  chap.  XT.  sec.  xi.  voL  i.  pp.  485,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to;  » 
passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great 
humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
curious  and  important  work,  iHstitutes  of  Ttmour^  pp.  141,  S33,  885. 

"•  "  Le  Congres  de  Wcstphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril,  1643.'*  Zavallee,  fftti.  de* 
Fran^auty  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  were 
formed  in  March,  1644.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie^  vol.  iii.  p.  110.  Rirfelifts 
iied  in  December,  1642.     JBioff.  Univ,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  28 
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bers  of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is  re- 
markable, as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  adjust  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries. "«  In 
this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether 
disregarded  ;*^^  and  the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, depriving  each  other  of  their  possessions,  took  the  bolder 
course  of  indemnifying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics."^  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 
precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has 
never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have,  in  their  ofiS- 
cial  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  preferred  the 
advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of 
their  respective  countries."^  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious 
war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;"*  no  civilized  people,  during 
two  centuries,  having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own 
safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by  which 
superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe 
secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Bichelieu,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  corresponded  with  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  depart- 

^'^  "  Lea  r^gnes  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Henri  FV.  font  6poque  pour  certaineii 
parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  salllant,  c^est  la  paix 
de  Westphalie."  Euhbach^  Introduc,  d  V  Etude  du  Drdty  Paris,  1846,  p.  92.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog,  Uhiv,  vol.  xxyI.  p.  7,  and  Sitmondi^  Bist.  des 
J^ran^au,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  119 :  "  base  au  droit  public  de  V  Europe." 

^  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  (  Vattel^  U  Droit  des  OenSj 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  28),  with  Rankest  Pdpite^  toI.  ii.  p.  676 :  "  Das  religiose  Element  ist 
siiriickgetreten ;  die  poUtischen  Riicksichten  boherrschen  die  Welt :"  a  summary  of 
the  eeneral  state  of  affairs. 

^  '^La  France  obtint,  par  ce  trdt^,  en  indemnity  la  souveramet^  des  trou 
6v6ch68,  Metz,  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  celle  d* Alsace.  La  satisfaction  ou  indem* 
nit6  des  autres  parties  int^ress^es  fut  convenue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  d^pens  de 
Teglise,  et  moyennant  la  secularisation  de  plusieurs  ^Tdch^s  et  bdn^fices  eccl^sias- 
tiques."  Koch'y  Tableau  des  Rholuiions,  toL  i.  p.  828. 

"•  Dr.  Yaugban  (J^rotectorate  of  Oromtcell^  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a  leading 
fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  Modern  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  every  where  to  give  place 
U>  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce.**  Charles  JButler  observed,  that 
this  treaty  "  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of  religion  on  politics."  Sutler'* 
JiemimteeneeSj  vol  i.  p.  181. 

"*  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  being  a  religious  contest,  formed  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brou^t  against  Richelieu ;  and  an 
author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  **  montroit  blen  au  long  que  ralliance  du  roy  de  France 
avec  les  protectants  6toit  contraire  auz  int^r^ts  de  la  religion  catholique ;  parce  que 
la  fifiierre  des  Provinces  Uniee,  et  celle  d'AlIemagne  6toient  des  gnerres  de  retigiou." 
Uemnst,  Hist.  d<  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  p.  588. 
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ments,  this  great  statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge 
for  which  his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prej- 
udices from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  wei-e 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Eichelieu,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his  system  } 
and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  queen-r^ent,  presents 
the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration  far  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other 
Christian  countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  am- 
ply because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those  professed 
by  the  established  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general 
example^  and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punisL  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected,  but> 
when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices^  many  of  them 
were  advanced  to  high  military  posts;  and  Europe  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical 
generals.  Bohan,  Lesdigui^res,  Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  military 
leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIII.:  and  all  of  them  were  Protes* 
tauts,  as  ilso  were  some  younger,  bat  distinguished,  officere, 
such  as  G-assion,  Bantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  centuiy  eariier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lesdigui* 
^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made 
mcu^hal  of  France.**^  Fourteen  years  later  the  same  high 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other  Protestants,  ChatiUon 
and  La  Force;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  of  the  schismatics. ^^^  Both  these  appointments 
were  in  1622;^^^  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious 
heresy,  also  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France."*  Thi» 
was  the  work  of  Eichelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 

^**  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  receiTcd  thia  appointment  without  baTing 
asked  for  it :  "  sans  dtre  d  la  cour  ni  I^avoir  demand^."  Mhn.  de  Fontent^  MartuUf 
▼ol.  i  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdiguidres  were  Protestants:  *^se3 
leutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots/*  Ibid.  vol.  i«  p.  638.  These  memoirs  aro 
very  valuable  in  regard  to  political  and  military  matters,  their  author  hating  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes. 

^  "  n  n*y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  luL"  Tml* 
lemarU  de9  JUentx^  HittoriettM,  vol.  t.  p.  204. 

»"  Jiioa.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  247  ;  Bmoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p^  400. 

'"  Additions  to  SuUy,  (Economiee  Royalee^  vol.  viiL  p.  496 ;  BmedUjfe  BuL  •» 
f^  Reformed  Religion  in  Prance^  vol.  Hi.  p.  204. 
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friends  of  the  church;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little 
attention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  concluded, 
he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The  Duke  de  Eohan 
was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  established  church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support  of 
their  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  de- 
clining to  abandon  his  religion,  had,  by  the  &te  of  war,  been 
driven  from  France.  But  Bichelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  ability,  cared  little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
called him  fit)m  exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France."^ 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state 
of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  beneficial  this 
great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it,  men  were  encouraged 
to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first  consideration,  and,  discard- 
ing their  old  disputes.  Catholic  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey 
heretical  generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the 
professors  of  different  creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and 
fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  still  frirther  aided  to 
disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each 
sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of 
human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  qualities  of 
men;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors  of 
heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citi- 
zen.*" 

But,  while  the  hateftil  animosities  by  which  France  had  long 
been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Bichelieu,  gradually 
subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  Catholics  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the  Protestants 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings, 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  turbu- 
lence.    And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause  principally 

"*  Capefigue^t  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  57  ;  Mem.  de  Rohan^  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  69 ;  Mem, 
de  Baswmpierrey  vol.  xii.  pp.  824,  348 ;  Mhn,  de  Montglat^  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Le  Vclsbw^ 
MUt.  de  Louis  XIH  vol.  Tii.  p.  157,  vol.  vili.  p.  284.  This  great  rise  in  the  fortunes 
Bf  Rohan  took  place  at  diflfcrcnt  times  between  1682  and  1685. 

^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Mornay  had  to  state,  what  was  theis 
considered  by  the  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  **  que  ce  n'cstoit  pas 
chose  incompatible  d^estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Fran9oy8  tout  ensemble."  DwpUuia^ 
Menu  et  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare  p.  213,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677, 
vol.  vii.  p.  294,  vol.  xL  pp.  81,  68;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opfuioni 
in  France. 
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at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which  circumstsnceSi 
I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  temporary  ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in 
the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result.  The 
increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had  laid  open  to 
their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could  never  have  obtained. 
As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their 
own  party,  by  whom  alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state 
would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  of 
discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Reformers  could  not  fail  to  feel 
some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for  the  govern- 
ment which  employed  them;  and  the  influence  of  temporal  con- 
siderations being  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of  religious 
ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opposite 
feelings  should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
mind.  The  further  men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care 
for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  corrective  of  superstition;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened ; 
its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are  multiplied ;  and,  as 
the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp 
is  slackened,  untO,  at  length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety 
of  opinions;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man, 
may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another;  and  that,  so  far  fix)m  in- 
terfering with  the  march  of  religious  convictions,  we  should  be 
content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our 
own  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
insolent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  advantages  which  arose  were  accompanied 
by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction  of  temporal  con- 
siderations among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  re- 
sults of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had, 
as  constantly,  increased.^"     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy  of 

""  See  BenoUt,  ffUt  de  VEdit  de  Nanies^  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18;  De  Thoti,  Hut. 
Univ  vol  iii.  pp.  181,  242,  857,  358,  548,  568,  Tol.  it.  p  155;  Jielai,  det  Ambtuuta 
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Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  diminifih.***  In- 
deed, this  Was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that 
secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has  assuaged  religious 
animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that  spirit,  the  influence  of 
social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theological 
views  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  confined.  As 
these  temporal  ties  increased  in  strength,  there  was,  of  course, 
generated  among  the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to 
assimilate;  while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former  enemies.  That 
this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger,  is  due  to  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the 
party;  and  that  it  was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first 
abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  de- 
serted their  followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more 
educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the  example  of 
an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular 
mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 
became  irresistible;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  political  temptations,  began  to  alienate 
themselves  from  their  own  party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance 
with  a  court  which  showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
this  important  change  took  place.*'^  But  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  very  early  in  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for  their  religion,  while  the  re- 

deurs  yenitUnt,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  586,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  Hanke't  Civil  Wart  in 
/VaiMe,  YoL  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  il.  p.  94. 

"*  Compare  Hallam'M  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  178,  vith  Jianke,  die  Edmiieken 
PapsUf  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  Protestants 
diminished  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics.  In  1698  they  had  760 
churches;  in  1619  only  700.  SmedUy'%  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France, 
YoL  iii.  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  (voL  i.  p.  820),  observes, 
that  the  Protestants  had.  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but 
**  diminuoient  en  nombre  et  en  credit  pendant  la  paix." 

"*  M.  Ranke  haa  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from  theii 
party ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  suddes 
apostasy :  **  In  dem  uemlichen  Homente  trat  nun  auch  die  grosse  Wendung  dei 
Diosein  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im  Jahr  1621  die  Yerluste  des  Protes* 
tantismus  hauptsftchllch  kamen,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des 
Adels.*^  Ranhsy  die  Fdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benoist, 
Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the 
French  Protestants  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  *4es 
seigneurs  d'^minente  quality.** 
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mainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  that  interest  in  it  which  they  had 
formerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openly  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  chuich  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdiguiires,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Protestant  generals,^'*  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conversion,  was  made  constable  of  France.*'*  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course;*'*  as  also  did  the  Duke 
de  la  Meilleraye,*'^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  *"  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Marquis  de  Montausier.*'*  These  illustrious  nobles 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Beformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacrific- 
ing their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  still  remained 
nominally  connected  with  the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a 
similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for 
which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives.  The  Mar^chal  de  BouiUon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his  religion  ; 
but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered  its 
interests  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations.*'^  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning  the 

^^  **  Le  plus  illuBtre  guerrier  da  parti  protestant."  SUmondi^  Hist.  des^hmfttUy 
vol.  xxii.  p.  605.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  ia 
ealled  'M*un  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme  d*un  grand  poids,  et  d*an 
graoid  credit.*'  Capefyue^s  RUkelieu,  vol  i.  p.  60.  His  principiEd  infloence  was  id 
Dauphin^.    Benoist,  BisL  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toI.  i.  p.  286. 

^  Biog,  Univ.  toL  zxiv.  p.  293 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  conyersion"  in  Mem, 
de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  (Euvres  de  Voltairty  vol. 
xviu.  p.  132,  and  Baziti,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-197.  Rohan  (Mem, 
vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  '*le  due  de  Lesdigui^res,  ayant  hard6  sa  religion  pour  m 
eharge  de  coun^table  de  France.  See  also  p.  91,  and  Mem,  de  Montglat,  voL  i. 
p.  87. 

'*  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  Vosmot,  Hist,  de  Louis 
XIH,  vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  865. 

^"  Tallemant  des  RSaux,  HistcrietteSy  vol.  ill.  p.  48.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  a 
duke ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Biog,  Unit, 
vol.  xzviii,  pp.  152,  153. 

'"  Sismondi  QHist.  des  Fratifois,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  27)  says,  "  il  abjura  en  1687 ;"  but 
according  to  Benoist  (His.  de  FJEkUt  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  550)  it  was  in  16S5. 

***  TallemanU  des  JUaux^  Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  245.  Des  R6aux,  who  saw  these 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  **  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  sa  re> 
Ugion  ^toit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change.** 

"*  ^*  Mettoit  la  politique  avant  la  religion.'*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  F^anfois^  vol.  xxii. 
p.  264.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confused  with  Frederick 
Bouillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  was  the  father,  and  who  did 
not  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the  marshai.  The  following  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mein,  de  Bcusompierre,  vol.  i.  p. 
455 ;  Smedley's  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  99 ;  Capefyue^s  Richelieu^ 
rol  I  p.  107  ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louts  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p 
519;  ilim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  iL  p.  259;  Mhn.  de  JhipUssis  Montenf 
vol  xi.  p.  450,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79,  182,  263,  2S7,  845,  861,  412.  505. 
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Duke  de  Solly  and  the  Marquis  de  Cbatillon,  both  of  whom^ 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Beformed  church,  displayed  a 
marked  indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.**'  The  result  was, 
that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two 
only,  Bohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  religion.*" 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerat- 
ing policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  support  of  their  former  leaders,  and  in  several 
instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  one  of  far  greater  moment.  The  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management 
of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  dif- 
ferent to  their  own,  it  followed  that  this  change  infused  into  the 
now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.*"  Hence  it 
was,  that  by  a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the 
Protestants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of  pri- 

"*  SenoUt,  Hut,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toI.  i.  pp.  121,  298,  toI.  ii.  pp.  6,  180,  267, 
841 ;  Capefiffue'g  JUckelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  FelMs  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^ 
p.  206.  millj  advifled  Henry  IV.,  on  mere  political  connderations,  to  become  a 
Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  bat  I  believe  unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself 
intended  titking  the  same  course.  See  SuUy,  (Economies  RoyiUes,  vol.  il«  p.  81, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  862,  868. 

m  ti  xhere  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  their  whole  fortunes 
Into  the  new  wars  of  religion."  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  241. 
For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says :  Cest  ce 
qui  s'est  pass6  en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  oCl  Rohan  et  Soubise  ont  eu  pour 
contraires  tons  les  grands  de  la  religion  de  France."  Mhn,  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
Rohan  claims  great  merit  for  his  rehgious  sincerity ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Mem, 
de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol  i.  p.  418,  and  another  in  Benoist,  Hist,  de  PEditde  NarUes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

'''  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few  years  ear* 
lier  than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  **  Depuis  que  les  g^rands  seigneurs  s'^toient 
61oign6s  des  ^glises,  c^^toient  les  ministres  qui  6toient  devenus  les  chefs,  les  repr6- 
sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  ils  apportoient  dans  leurs  delibera- 
tions cette  &prete  et  cette  inflexibiBte  theologiquesquisemblentcaracteriser  les  prd 
tres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  qui  donnent  k  leurs  haines  une  amertume  plus  ofien- 
tante."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621, 
**  Rohan  lui-m6me  voyait  continuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  conseil- 
general  des  eglises.**  Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  lii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
M.  Capefigue  (jRtcA«Zt«tf,  voL  i.  p.  271)  says,  **Le  parti  modere  cessa  d*avoir  action 
sur  le  prdche ;  la  direction  des  forces  hugaenotes  etait  passee  dans  les  mains  des  ar* 
dents,  conduits  par  les  ministres/' 
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vate  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how  super- 
ficial is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who  believe  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more  liberal  than  the 
Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains  to 
study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  onginal  sources,  they  would 
have  leaned  that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all 
on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priest- 
hood. The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  toler- 
ant than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great  Calvinist 
divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must 
know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  desire 
of  persecuting  their  opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as 
it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of 
those  times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower 
order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the  lower  order 
of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant  passage  in  Protes- 
tant theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit 
of  their  age,  and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference  be- 
tween religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theologi- 
ans greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  eviL  For 
religious  theories,  being  preserved  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and 
dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  incon- 
sistency or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  religion, 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests,  and  have  to  do  with  such  compUcated 
and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formula- 
ries :  they,  ev^n  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  un- 
written, they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence 
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of  dogmas  is  effectually  secured.^'*  Hence  it  is,  that  while  the 
religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  national  creed 
are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their  religious  practice  is^ 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable .  of  adaptation  to 
social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which 
the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who 
affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  more 
intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  their  adversaries, 
than  were  the  Catholics  ;  although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing 
an  infallible  church,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious, 
and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birth- 
right. *3*  Thus,  while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically 
more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued  to 
insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the 
Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  contradicted  its  own  dog- 
ma, and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  French, 
the  theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying  ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably 
happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theologi- 
cal spirit  had  produced  different  consequences  ;  because  it  had 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  pro- 

***  The  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has  been,  and 
still  is,  yery  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  flexible  in  regard  to  dogmas ;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs  are  administered.  In 
BUmeo  WMteU  Evidence  against  Cathdieitm,  p.  48,  and  in  Forres  Workt^  toI.  Tii. 
pp.  454,  455,  there  is  an  unfavourable  and,  indeed,  an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculi- 
arity, which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the  Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  reUgious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his 
LetterM  on  Toleration,  observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against 
error  than  against  vice  (Workn,  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241);  and  their  preference  of  dog- 
Tnas  to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Comte,  Traiti  di  Zigislat,  vol.  i.  p. 
245 ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  "  ein  moralischer  Eatechismus^' 
with  a  "  Religionskatechismus.^  JHe  Metaphjftik  der  Siiten  {Ethische  Methodenlehre)y 
in  KarUU  Werke^  vol.  v.  p.  321.  Compare  Temple's  OhBervationa  upon  t/te  United 
Frovince$f  in  Worke  of  Sir  W,  Temple^  vol.  L  p.  164,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  for- 
mularies noticed  in  Ward^t  Ideal  Churchy  p.  358 ;  and  analogous  cases  in  MUVs  Hiet, 
tf  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  899,  400,  and  in  WUkineorCn  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ; 
also  Combers  Notee  on  the  United  Siatee^  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

**  Blanco  White  {Evidence  against  Catholieian,  p.  vi.)  harshly  says,  "  sineen 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant."  But  be  is  ceruinly  mistaken ; 
for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.  A  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  may  be.  and  often  is,  consclentiouijly  tolerant ;  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic, 
never. 
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voked  a  reactioD,  and  revived  those  very  feelings  to  the  decay  of 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to  explain,  how 
it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  government, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one 
which  is  so  protected.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological 
spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and, 
controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state  ; 
thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But,  when  the  state  refuses  to  do  this, 
the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustra- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  Tecog- 
nized  by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.*^*  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  state,  the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  inferior  laity 
will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  government  €is 
well  as  to  the  people  ;  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of 
considerations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added 
without  irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,^^^  and  according  to  the  process  I  have  already 
traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  the 
present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also  account  for 
the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protestants.  In  both  cases, 
the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, allowed  supreme  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged 
them  in  a  hatred  of  their  opponents.    What  the  results  of  this 

'**  We  also  see  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy  have 
much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  EstabUshment  have 
among  theirs.  This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  obseryers,  and  we  are  taow 
possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  **  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more 
assiduous"  in  attending  religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  essay 
by  Mr.  Hann  On  the  StaiiUieal  Position  of  Religiom  BodiU*  in  England  and  WaU9f 
in  Journal  of  Statitt.  8oc,  toI.  zviii.  p.  162. 

^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks 
made  by  Le  Blanc  in  his  Lettret  d'vn  Fran^aity  vol.  L  pp.  267,  268 ;  which  may  be 
compared  with  Lord  Holland's  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  toI.  ii.  p.  253,  where  it  is 
suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  ''eligibility 
to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat  abate  the  fever  of  religions  zeaL*^ 
On  this,  there  are  observations  worth  attending  to  in  Lord  Cloncurri/e  Re^Uctume^ 
Dublin,  1849,  pp.  842,  843. 
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are  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who; 
with  unusual  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  great- 
est difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of  others,  the 
leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the 
hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position 
the  intcderance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  write  a  history  of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  wih 
lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness  j 
and  I  wUl  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  lengh 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper 
of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the 
horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For,  when  the 
French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men  whose  professional 
habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit, 
.which  induced  them  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  under  the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  oi 
knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to 
despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous  contest,  in  which 
their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own  religbn,  but  to  weaken 
the  religion  <^  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  enjoy  the-ftill  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this 
right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  there  were  added  several  other  privileges,  such  as  no 
Catholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have 
granted  to  its  heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satis- 
fy the  desires  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  not  content 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the 
religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  in  auy 
VOL.  I. — 26 
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town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants."'  As  th€ 
government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance  this  monstrous 
pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked  the  Catholic  processions 
wherever  they  met  them,  hut  they  subjected  the  priests  to  per- 
sonal insults,  and  even  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  irom  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman 
was  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to 
be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into 
ridicule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  voice 
of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the  church 
should  not  be  heard.*"  Nor  did  they  always  confine  themselves 
even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.  For,  certain  towns  hav- 
ing been,  perhaps,  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they 
exercised  their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insolence. 
At  La  Bochelle,  which  for  importance  was  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even 
a  single  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  Frenchmen.'**'  .  This,  however,  only  formed 
part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy  hoped  to 
tmmple  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.  In  1619,  they 
ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudon,  that  in  none  of 
the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  commissioned  by  a 
bishop.*"  In  another  assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant 
even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral, if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.' <* 
And,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  ve- 
hemently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two  parties, 

• 

"*  "  LeB  proceesions  oatholiques  Beraient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places^  TiUei 
et  chateaux  occupos  par  ceux  de  la  religion."     Capeiigttii  Jiichdieu^  toL  i.  p.  89. 

"*  Of  these  facts  we  have  the  most  uneqmvocal  proof;  for  they  were  not  only 
stated  by  the  Catholics  in  1623,  bat  they  are  recorded,  without  being  denied,  by  the 
Protestant  historian  Benoist :  **  On  y  accusoit  les  R^formez  d*ii\jurier  les  pr^tres, 
qiiand  ils  les  voyoient  passer ;  d*emp6cher  les  processions  des  Oatholiques ;  Fadmin- 
istration  des  sacremens  aux  malades ;  Tenterrement  des  morts  avec  ks  c^r^monies 
accoutumdes ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  R6formez  6^6toient  emparez  des  cloches  en  qnelques 
lieux,  et  en  d^autres  se  servoient  de  celies  des  Oatholiques  pour  avertir  de  rhenrs  da 
prdche ;  qu*ils  affectoient  de  faire  du  bruit  autour  des  ^glises  pendant  le  serricc ; 
quails  tournoient  en  d6rision  les  c^r^monies  de  T^glise  romaine.^  BtnoUt^  HUL  A 
VEditdeNantu^  voL  ii.  pp.  488,  434;  see  also  pp.  149,  160. 

iM  M  Q^  pouvait  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6talt  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  du  cal- 
rinisme ;  car  on  ne  voyiut  Id  aucune  dglise,  aucune  clr^monie  papiste.*^  Capefi^ut^M 
Riehdieu^  vol.  i.  p.  842. 

^'  Mem,  de  JiieheUeu,  vol.  u.  p.  100.    For  other  and  similar  evidence,  see  Jh^Uttit 
Mbmay,  Memmres^  vol.  xi.  p.  244;  Sully ^  (Economies  Boyales,  voL  vii.  p.  164;   ** 
lowf,  Butt,  de  VEdii  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  283,  279. 

'^  Quick's  8ynodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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by  which,  in  every  Cbristiaa  country,  religious  animosities  have 
been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  with- 
hold the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  mar- 
ried into  a  Catholic  family.*^*  Not,  however,  to  accumulate 
unnecessary  evidence,  there  is  one  other  circumstance  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar 
regulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited 
Pau,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  heretical 
prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a 
single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  King  of  France,  in 
his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  for  his  future  salvation.*** 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influ- 
enced by  their  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government 
which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the  first  which  not  only 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  ad- 
vanced many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour."*  All 
this,  however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct. 
They,  who  in  numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  loi- 
nority  of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the  toleration 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined  their 
party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church ;  but 
for  exercising  this  undoubted  right,  f hey  were  insulted  by  the 
Protestant  clei^  in  the  grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  abufie."«  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority, 
no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Fenier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The 
gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  course,  added 
those  accusations  against  his  moral  conduct,  with  which  theolo- 
gians often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents.**^ Beaders  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  familiar  with 
such  charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this 

^  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regulation, 
see  QuickCs  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

*•*  Bazin^  HUU  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  p.  124 ;  Mtm,  de  Richdieu^  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110 ;  Felice's  Hist  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  238. 

***  In  1 625,  Howell  writes  that  the  rrotestants  had  put  up  an  inscHption  on  the 
gates  of  Montauban,  "Roy  sans  foy,  ville  sans  peur."    HowdVs  Zetters,  p.  178. 

**•  Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery  ;  sometimes 
they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Q^ick''s  Synodicon  in  Gallia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  385,  898. 

**^  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (^QuieWs  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  862) 
:iothing  is  said  of  Ferrier*s  immorality ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449)  the  synod 
complains,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  against, 
and  satirically  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.** 
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3aBe,  the  aocosed  was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  lua  proso* 
cutors,  his  enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  antici- 
pate. In  1613,  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excom- 
munication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes.  In 
this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy 
to  be  ^^  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible^  impenitent,  and 
ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add,  "in  the  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  cast,  and  do 
now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan."*" 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  !  This  was  the 
penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  corner  of  France, 
thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to  despise  their 
authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only  excite  de- 
rision ;**»  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  pro- 
mulgation of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  perscHi  against 
whom  it  might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  studies  have  ena- 
bled them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will 
easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead 
letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Fer- 
rier, attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gut- 
ted his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  "  traitor 
Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  unhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape  ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he  dared  not  return  to  a 
place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active  and  so  implacable  a 
party.*"® 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same 

'**  See  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  Quiek^a  SynocUcan^  voL  L  pp.  448- 
450. 

'^  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommnmcation  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  entertaining  book,  TVeatw  on  the  Ckurek^  toI.  i.  pp.  64-67|  toL  iL  pp.  299» 
800 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant 
language  of  Vattel,  U  Droit  des  (^nu,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors 
of  excommunication  fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurr. 
See  lA/e  o/ArMuhop  Sharpe^  edited  by  Newcorae,  vol.  i.  p.  216 ;  compare  p^  363 ; 
and  see  the  mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecdet.  Hist  toL  ii  p.  79 ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Warwiek'8  Memoirs,  pp.  176,  176. 

^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indicating  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mhn,  di  JUokditM^ 
vol.  L  p.  177 ;  Mtm,  de  Ponichartrain,  toI  ii.  pp.  6,  6, 12,  29,  82 ;  Mem.  de  DujdemU 
Momay,  toI.  xil  pp.  817,  833,  341,  860,  889,  899,  430;  Felice'e  Hist,  of  the  Protet^ 
tants  of  France,  p.  236 ;  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xiv.  p.  440 ;  Tallemant  dee  Heaux,  J9t«to< 
riettes,  toL  t.  pp.  48-64.  Hr.  Smedley,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  ex- 
•ept  two  passages  in  Duplessis,  has  given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his 
Uittoryofthe  Jieformed  JReliffion  in  IVance,  v«?L  ii.  pp.  119,  120. 
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Spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  Binall  a  section  of  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  control  the  administration  of  the  crowni  and. 
by  the  nse  of  threats,  tnm  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour 
They  would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  eccleaiasticai 
councils  it  should  recognize  ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the 
king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Greno- 
ble and  at  Klmes.^'^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Trent;*" 
and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protestants  should  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  princess.*'^'  Thejr 
laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
military  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in 
an  assembly  at  Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to 
some  poets  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 
removed."^  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Loudon  de- 
clared, that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  government  of 
Lectoure  should  be  taken  from  Fontrailles,  he  also  halving  adopt- 
ed the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to 
adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state.  ^'^ 

By  way  of  aiding  aU  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating 
atill  further  religious  animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  clergy 
put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which,  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  Catholic  countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estimated 
by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the 
French  Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such 
men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Yignier. 
Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  follow  the  mere  outline  of 
political  events.     Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  had  joined 


tti 


Capefigu€^9  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  123. 


^  Oimefiffue,  vol.  i.  p.  128 ;  Bonn,  Sitt.  de  Lom»  XUI,  vol.  i.  p.  864;  BenoUt, 
Hist,  de  jfjEdit  de  Nawttn,  vol  U.  p.  188 ;  Mim,  de  Rohar^  toL  i.  p.  180. 

"^  Capefigue'e  Richelieu,  vol  i.  p.  124 ;  M4m,  de  JPontckmtredn,  vol.  U.  p.  100 ; 
Le  Vauor^  Hiet,  de  Lome  Xllly  vol  iL  pp.  888,  884.  The  oonsequenco  was,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  send  *  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  his  Prot- 
estant subjects.    MhA,  de  Rieheiieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

"«  Oapefigue'e  Rickelieu,  voL  L  p.  88 ;  RenaUt,  Biet,  de  PJBdU  de  Nantee,  vol  u. 
pp.  28,  29,  63. 

^  Ifem.  de  FofUenay  Jfareuil,  ToL  i.  p.  460;  Mhn.  de  Rasicmpierre,  toL  ii.  p. 
161.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Renoiei,  Hut,  de  VEdit  de 
Na/Ktee^  vol  ii.  p.  186,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive  because  "11  avoit 
)nitt4  leur  reh'crion.^ 
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ia  the  rebellion  which,  in  1615,  was  raised  by  Oond6  ;"•  and^ 
although  they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  oe 
trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B6am,  where  they  were 
unusually  numerous,"'  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion  ;  **  their  fanati- 
cal clergy,''  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass/'""  This 
charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  enforced,  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in  support 
of  their  own  churches ;"»  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  religion,  they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anom- 
aly as  this ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their 
former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sac- 
rilegious a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and  inspiriting  the 
people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peacefiil 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties."" 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  was 
soon  put  down  ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  Bohan,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunesJ"  The  sword  had  now  been  drawn;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  ao- 

^  Baziny  Hiti.  de  Louis  XIIT^  toI.  i.  p.  881.  Sismondi  (HUt.  de$Franc^U,  toL 
zxii.  p»  349)  says  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
privileges,  so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  coo- 
firmed  and  extended. 

**'  M.  I'elice  {Hist,  of  tU  Protestants  of  France,  p.  287),  says  of  Lower  Navmrre 
and  B^rn,  in  1617:  ^^Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  be* 
longed  to  the  reformed  communion.''  This  is  perhaps  overestimated ;  but  we  know, 
from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  B6am  in  1566:  **  Les  Proteetans  7 
fnssent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  Ics  Catholiqucs.**  De  Thou^  Bist.  Uhiv,  toL  v. 
p.  187. 

***  **  Les  roinistres  fanatiques  d^claroient  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime  sonffrir 
dans  ce  pays  r6g6n^r6  I'idolatrie  de  la  mease/'  Sismondiy  Mist,  des  Francois,  toL 
xxii.  p.  4i6. 

'~  Notice  sur  les  Memoires  de  JioJum,  vol.  L  p.  26.  Compare  the  account  giTeo 
by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mem.  de  Pontckar^ 
train,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  264 ;  and  see  Mhiu  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

***  Baxin,  Hist,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iL  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  the 
question  was,  that  **  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn^  pouvoir,  tant  aux  catholiquefl 
qu'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  kurs  biens,  les  ecclMastiqnes  de  B^n 
d^mandirent  aussytost  les  leurs."    Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol  i.  p.  892. 

>•!  **  L'affaire  de  B^am,  source  de  tons  nos  maux."  Mem.  de  liohan^  vot  i.  pt 
156 ;  see  also  p.  188.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  (Hist,  de  Louis  XIIU  ▼ol. 
ill.  p.  684):  **  L'affaire  du  B^rn  et  Tassembl^e  qui  se  convoqi^i  ensuiteA  la  Rocbelle, 
ion*#  la  toarce  veritable  des  malheurs  des  4glises  r^form6es  de  France  sous  \t  i^A 
iont  j'6cris  ITiistoire." 
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cordiDg  to  the  principles  of  toleration  recently  established,  oi 
accorduig  to  the  zaazims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  profess* 
ing  to  advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B6am  brought  to  an  end,  when  the 
Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of 
Frafice.^^^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle  was  BocheUe,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,"'  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  of 
public  pirates."*  In  this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable,"* they,  in  December,  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly, 
to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secu- 
lar leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually  &lling  off ; 
and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of  much  ability, 
Bohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of  their 
proceedings,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably 
separate."'  But  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  irresistible  ; 
and,  by  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over 
the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated 
body."''     Under  their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course 

'"  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B^arn  and  those  of  Rochelle, 
eompare  Mhn,  de  Montglai^  vol.  L  p.  88,  with  Mem.  ds  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  and 
Mhn.  ds  iioAan,  ToL  i.  p.  446. 

^  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1656  (Ranked  Civil  Wartin  France,  voL 
i.  p.  360) ;  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants.  See  De  Thou,  Hitt.  Univ,  vol.  W.  p.  268,  toI.  t.  p.  879,  ad  ann.  1662 
and  1567. 

'**  Or,  as  M.  Capefigue  courteously  puts  it,  <*  les  Rochelois  ne  respectaient  pas 
toi^ours  les  payillons  amis.**  Capefigue' $  Richelieu,  toI.  L  p.  882.  ^  A  delicate  circam« 
locution,  unknown  to  Hezeray,  wno  says  (Eiei.  de  France,  voL  ill.  p.  426)  in  1587, 
**•  et  les  Kochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce  et  de  la  piraUrie,^  &c. 

"*  **  Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable."  Mem,  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  "Cette  orgueilleuse  cit6,  qui  se  croyoit  imprena- 
ble."  Mhn,  de  Montglat,  vol.  L  p.  46.  Howell,  who  visited  RocheUe  in  1620  and 
1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HowelVe  Lettere,  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p. 
204,  he  cal&  it,  in  his  barbarous  style,  **  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants 
there."  For  a  description  of  the  defences  of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou,  Hiei.  Univ.  voL 
vi.  pp.  615-617  ;  and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Mezeray,  HieU  de  France,  voL 
li.  pp.  977-«80. 

"•  Razin,  Met.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  Biemondi,  met,  dee  Franfoie,  vol. 
xxil.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  (Mem.  voL  i.  p.  446) :  "  Je  m'efror9ai  de  la 
s^parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Homay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he 
shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  his  party;  and  he  advises,  **que  nostre  z^le  soit  terop6r6  de  prudence."  Metn. 
it  C&rreepimd.  vol.  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Prot- 
estants, see  pp.  164,  510,  vol.  xii.  pp.  82,  256 ;  and  SuUy,  (Eeonomiee  Royalet,  vol 
ix.  pp.  850,  485. 

*"^  "  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Mornay,  firent  ce  qu'iln 
purent  pour  engager  les  rdformte  &  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautorit^  royale  pour  des 
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widoh  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  tc 
Catholic  churches.  *«•  They  then  caused  a  great  seal  to  be 
struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  armed,  and  taxes  collected  from  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  their  religion.*"  Finally,  they  drew  up  the 
regulations,  and  organized  the  establishment,  of  what  they 
called  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  of  B6am  ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
they  parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  which 
called  it  into  existence.*" 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed  by  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men  by  nature  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were  so  despicable,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  temporary  importance,  they  have  left  no 
name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,  who,  at  the  best, 
were  only  fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  ordering  the  afiairs  of  France, 
imposing  ta^es  upon  Frenchmen,  oonfiscatlng  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propagating  a 
creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  large  as  a  foul  and 
mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except  to  abdicate 
its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own  defence.*"  Whatever 
may  be  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  necessaiy  intolerance 

savses  qui  ne  poavoientjastifier  line  goerre  civile;  maia  le  ponroir  dans  le  parti 
aroit  paiss^  preaque  absolument  anx  bourgeois  des  Titles  et  aux  ministres  qni  se  liv- 
roient  avengl^ment  d  leur  fanatisme,  et  k  leur  orgneil^  et  qui  ^toient  d'  autant  plus 
applaudis,  quails  montroient  plus  de  violence.'^  Sitmmdiy  HUt,  des  ^htngtRM^  toL 
xxii.  p.  478. 

***  **  On  conflsqua  les  biens  des  ^glises  catholiqnes."  LavaUie^  Hist,  de*  PranqaUf 
TOl.  ill.  p.  86 ;  and  see  Capeflfftie^s  HieheHeUy  toI.  i.  p.  268. 

**"  **"  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  fairs  des  impositions  gar  le 
peuple,  et  ee  sous  leur  grand  scean,  qui  6toit  une  Religion  appny^  sur  une  croix, 
ayant  en  la  main  un  liyre  de  V^vangile,  fonlant  anx  pieds  un  vieux  sqnelette,  qu^ls 
disoient  Atre  T^glise  romaine."  Mem.  de  Ricfttliett^  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  H.  Capefigue 
{Richelieti,  vol.  i.  p.  269)  says  that  tins  seal  still  exists ;  but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to 
by  a  late  writer  (Felicej  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  240),  who  systematic* 
ally  suppresses  every  fact  unfavourable  to  his  own  party. 

*'•  Le  Vassor^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  iv,  p.  167  ;  Btuin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIT^ 
vol  ii.  p.  146 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  858-855 ;  Copefigwi^e 
Hiehelieuj  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

"*  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  naturally  prejudiced  In  favour  of 
»he  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  "  imperium  in  imperio  ,***  and  be 
ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  MoskeinCs  Fedes,  HisL 
vol  ii.  pp.  287,  288. 
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ot  the  Catholics,  it  is  an  indisputable  iact,  that,  early  in  the 
eerenteenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, and  a  OhriBtian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
could  make  no  pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Ro- 
chelle,  the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;'^'  nor  did  they  make  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were  boimd 
to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been 
deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  un- 
interrupted, except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and 
afterwards  of  Rochelle ;  neither  of  which,  however,  was  very 
strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between 
the  classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influ- 
enced mainly  by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domina- 
tion. The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal 
advantages.  Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had,  in  France, 
so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  prin- 
ciple was  now  represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological 
principle  by  the  Protestants.  The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very 
party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both ;  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of  this  fact, 
so  &r  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have  just  given  ample 
proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  language 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite,  or  secular  princi- 
ple, predominated  among  the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
their  undeviating  policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henty  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For^ 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought 
himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  theological  inter- 
ests which  they  displayed,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  cry- 
ing and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only  one  year  after  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  begun,  he 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  government  upon  the 

*^'  Compare  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  Flasaan^  UiH*  da  la 
Oiplomatie  Franpaiaey  vol.  ii.  p.  861. 
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notorious  indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on 
war  against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  here- 
sy, but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state  those 
temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.*" 

If  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the  day,  the 
loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps  irreparable* 
For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  government,  they  would  have  revived  those  relig- 
ious persecutions  which,  so  far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had 
already  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but 
even  in  the  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of 
that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which^  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  is 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental  assumption  firom 
which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start.  The  clergy  are  taught 
to  consider  that  their  paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  faith,  and  guard  it  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens, 
that  they  carry  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in 
their  profession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  re- 
ligious error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to  make  it 
penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have,  in  the  period 
of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we 
find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  traces  of  their  power 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradually  effacing.  We  find 
the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  some- 
times to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These  are 
the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes ;  and 
by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which 
such  measures  are  supported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  meas- 
ures of  a  somewhat  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character. 
For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged ;  the 

''*  See  the  paper  of  instructions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV,,  in  the  appendix  to 
Ranke^  die  Rom.  Fdpste,  Yol.  iii.  pp.  173,  1*74:  **Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist  was  er 
dem  Konige  tod  Franlcreich  vorstellen  soil:  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den  Yerdacht  anf 
sich  laden  werde  als  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  bloss  aus  Staats-interesse.*'  Bazio 
{Hist  di  Louie  XJIIy  vol.  ii.  p.  820)  says,  that  Richelieu  attacked  the  Hugaenota 
**  sans  aucune  idee  de  persecution  religieuse.**  See,  to  the  same  effect,  CapefigwU 
Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  and  the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Le  Yassor,  itt 
%is  HieU  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  v.  p.  11. 
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individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  invaded ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intrusive  and  vex- 
atious regulations,  which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the 
service  that  the  other  class  of  laws  performs  for  religion.  Under 
pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pur- 
suits, in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done^  must  be  known  to  whoever 
has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers^  into  the  canons  of 
Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so 
natural,  that  regulations,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for 
the  government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
stance, in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among 
their  own  party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus^  to 
mention  only  a  few  examples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatri- 
cals.*'* They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement, 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual 
power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If, 
however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose,  the  danc- 
ing-masters, thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.*" With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
other  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they 
ordered  that  all  persons  should  abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel, 
and  should  arrange  their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.*'*  In 
another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared, 
that  if,  after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.*"  To  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there 
was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of 
the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a 
sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane  writers.  But  the 
Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid 

"*  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  L  p.  Ivil. 
**•  Ibid,  vol.  I  pp.  Ivii.  17,  181,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

"*  ^  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  bur.^    Ibid,  vol  I 
p.  119. 

«"  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  166. 
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aside,  its  professorBhip  suppressed.  "    And,  in  order  that  the 
mind  might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study  of 
chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  mere  earthly  pursuit 
'  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  profession."  ♦ 
Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  even  its  earliest  approach.     The  clergy,  entirely  for- 
getting that  right  of  private  ju^ment  upon  which  their  sect  was 
founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error, 
that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  woik  without 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  clergy  themselves."*    When,  by  these  means,  they  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they 
proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circumstance  to  which  their 
measures  had  given  rise.     For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing 
thalt  under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
&milies  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated Catholic  colleges,  where  abne  a  sound  education  could  then 
be  obtained.   But  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  practice, 
put  an  end  to  it,  byexconu^unicating  the  offending  parents  ;'^^ 
and  to  this  there  was  added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit 
into  their  own  private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic 
religion."*     Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  ProteBtants 
were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual  masters.    Even 
the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great 
legislators.     They  ordered  that  no  person  should  go  to  a  bcdl  or 
masquerade;"'  nor  ought  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  con« 
jurors,  or  at  the  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show; 
neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morns-dances;   for  all  such 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they 
excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time."^    Another  thing  to 

"'  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  "  A  minister  may  at  the  same  dme  be  pro- 
fessor in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess 
tlie  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  hia  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  the  expoa* 
tiou  of  Pagan  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  discharged  from  the  ministry.'' 
QuieISs  Synodicony  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  years  later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  sup- 
pressed altogether  the  Greek  professorships,  **  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small 
profit.**  Ibid,  Tol  ai.  p.  115. 

"*  The  synod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  **  colloquies  and  synods  shall 
hare  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grievously  re- 
prove and  censure  them.*'  Jbid,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 

^  Ibid,  vol.  i.  pp.  140, 194,  vol  iL  p.  110. 

"'  QuicVt  Syfiodicon^  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  235, 419,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  509, 515.  Compare 
Bindsty  Bist.  de  CEdU  de  Namttt,  vol  il  p.  478. 

'"  QiUek't  Synodiam,  vol.  u.  p.  81. 

"»  Ibid.  voL  iL  p,  174. 

**  "All  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them,  beeautt 
it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes  time.'*  Ibid 
fol  t  p.  194. 
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be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child 
may  have  two  christiaa  name0^  though  one  is  preferable.'^'  Great 
care  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  their  selection.  They  otight  to  be 
taken  from  the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been  foiv 
merly  used  by  the  Pagans.*^*  When  the  children  are  grown  up, 
there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The 
clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  '^  las- 
civious curls.'' *^^  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  avoid  '^  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world  :" 
they  are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribands  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales  : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves. *^^ 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find,  that  men  of 
gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  and  were 
assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should  evince  such  a  pry- 
ing and  puenle  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecility.  But,  whoever  wiU  take  a  wider  survey 
of  human  afiSEurs,  will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the 
legislators,  as  the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a 
part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after 
their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  carry  those  views  into  effect ;  thus  trans- 
planting into  the  law-book  the  mazims  they  bad  already  preached 
in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling  inquis- 
itive, and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such 
grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by  vainly  labour- 
ing to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest  encroachments,  by 

"*  This  was  a  yery  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur :  "  On  the  18th  article  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  might  be 
eiren  a  child  at  baptism?  To  which  it  was  replied:  The  thing  was  indifferent 
however,  parents  were  advised  to  exercise  herein  Christian  simplicity."  Jbid 
voL  1.  p.  178. 

^  JHd.  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

^  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.    Ibid,  vol.  iL  p.  174. 

^  QutcVt  Synodicony  vol  L  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  674, 688.  In  the  same  way, 
Jbe  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  Dohlado's  Lettertfram  Spain,  pp.  202-206 :  a  good  illustration  of  tfat 
identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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taking  every  opportunity  of  lessening  its  influence,  and  finally, 
when  the  progress  of  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  political  and  legislative  power  which,  though 
gradually  falling  from  ;its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But,  setting  aside  these  gen'eral  considerations,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France,  if  the  Protestants 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After  the  facts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mis- 
fortune had  occurred,  the  liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere 
system  which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  therefore, 
the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  wab 
a  war  between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  be- 
tween the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  be- 
tween CathoKc  laymen  and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  astru^le 
between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, — ^between 
the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by 
the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — ^whether  she  should 
be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views  of  secular  statesmen,  or 
according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  factious  and  intolerant 
priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a  religious  zeal 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous  attempt ;  or,  at  aU 
events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years 
after  the  war  began,  Richelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
queen-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  complete  toleration.* «»  When  placed  at  the  head  of 
aflairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  every  way 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his  own  party  were 
constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pres- 

^  On  his  iDflnence  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  Vastor^  Hut.  de  Lotcu 
XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  608 ;  Menu  de  Pontchartrain,  toI.  ii.  p.  240  \  Mhn,  de  Montfflat,  toL 
I.  p.  23 ;  and  compare,  in  Mem,  de  Richelieu^  toI.  ii.  pp.  198-200,  the  carious  argu- 
ments which  ho  pat  in  her  moath  respecting  the  impolicy  of  making  war  on  tha 
Protestants. 
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ence  they  thought  polluted  France.*  9°  But  Richelieu,  having 
only  gectJar  objects,  refused  to  embitter  the  contest  by  turning 
it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize  the  re 
bellion,  but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war 
was  raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by 
which  the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of  com- 
punction, or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,*"  and  he  granted  them  peace  ;  although,  as  he 
says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should  fall  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  those  "  who  so  greatly  affected  the  name  of  zealous  Cath- 
olics.''*" A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  out ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Richelieu  determined  on  that  celebrated  siege 
of  RocheUe,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to 
be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was 
moved  to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  preceding 
policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct.  With  the  details 
of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value,  except  to  military  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  in  1628,  RocheUe  was  taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  induced  by  their  clergy*"  to  continue  to  resist  long 
after  relief  was  hopeless,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion.*** The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  mag- 
istrates removed  ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  stiU  abstained  from  that  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  was  urged.  "•     He  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  tol- 

"*  In  1626,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Bichelien,  urging  him  "aaai^ger 
la  RocheUe,  et  ch&tier  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  huguenots,  toute  autro 
afiaire  cessante.^  JSagin^  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol  it  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  Benoist^ 
HisL  de  VMitdt  Nantes,  vol.  il  pp.  155,  166,  282, 245,  338,  378-379, 427 ;  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Franfaisj  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

"*  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626;  Flassan^  HisL  de  la  IHplomatie  Franfaise^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  B99 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
Nantes^  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

^  "  Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z416s  catholiques.^  Mem.  de  Rieheliei^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  m  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  **  un  trop  ardent  et  pr^ipitd  d^r  de  ruiner  les  huguenots." 

^  Sismondij  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol  xxiii.  p.  66. 

^  On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss.,  in 
Capefioue^s  Hiehelieti^  vol.  i.  p.  851.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
■ays,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ;  and  that  the 
burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corps^es  from  being  dug  up  and  turned 
(uto  food.     Mem.  de  Fontenay  Jfareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

*^  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIII. ; 
of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  "  II  6toit  plein  de  pi^te  et  de  zele  pour  le  ser* 
vice  de  Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  TSglise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La 
RocheUe  et  les  autres  places  qu*il  prit,  fut  de  penser  qu^il  chasseroit  d^  son  royaume 
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ezaiion  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period^  and  he  formally 
conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  public  worship.'"  But,  such 
was  their  infatuation,  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  same  liberty  that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Prot^ 
estants  murmured  at  the  indulgence ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  perfonnance  of 
Popish  rites.^"  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high,  that  the 
next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,  again  rose  in  arms. 
As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped  of  their  principal  resources, 
they  were  easily  defeated  ;  and,  their  existence  as  a  political  fac- 
tion being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
treated  by  Bichelleu  in  the  same  manner  as  before. '^^  To  the 
Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed  the  privileffe  of  preaching 
and  of  performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.***  To 
their  leader,  Bohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  ser\ices.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again 
rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much 
later  period,  when  they  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis 
Xiy.2uo  But  from  all  such  intolerance  Bichelieu  sedulously 
abstained  ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by 
hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same  party  which  he 
attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down  the 
French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that 
troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  all 
opinions  un&vourable  to  themselves.     But,  so  far  from  carrying 

les  hdr^iques,  et  qoMl  le  purgeroit  par  cctte  Toie  des  diflT^rentea  religions  qui  g&tent 
et  iofectent  riglise  de  Dieu.     Mem,  de  Motteviile^  toI.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

»~  Baxin,  JIUL  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  428 ;  8%mn<mdi,  Hist,  dea  Fran^ms,  rol. 
xxiii.  p.  77 ;  Capefifftte*s  HichelieUf  vol.  i.  p.  857 ;  Mem.  ds  Fontenay  Mareuil,  voL  ii. 
p.  122. 

'*'  "  Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  T^lise  romahie 
au  sein  de  leur  ville."     Capefiffue's  Bichelieuy  vol.  i.  p.  859. 

*"  **  D<^9  qu*il  ne  s*aglt  plus  d'un  parti  politique,  il  conc^da,  comme  A  la  Rochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  prdche."  Capefiffue's  Richelieu^  vol.  L  p. 
881.  Compare  Smedlei/'s  Hist,  of  the  Be/ormed  Religxon  in  France,  vol.  lii.  p.  201, 
with  Memoires  de  Richelieu,  vol.  iv.  p.  4S4. 

'**  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  Quiek^w 
Synodicon,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcvi.-ciii,  and  in  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdii  de  Nantes^  vol.  ii.  ap- 
pendix, pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iSL 
pp.  86-38.  }ii«  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  valuable 
work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

"**  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says :  "les  R^formez  ne  faisoient  plus  de  party.* 
Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  582.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's 
account  of  F^nce,  in  1648,  in  BunhvT\fs  Correspond,  of  Hanmer^  p.  309,  Lond.  1SS8. 
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on  a  crusade  against  tlieir  religion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
encouraged  it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the 
CathoKc  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and 
by  force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a 
clear  ontline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  particularly  during  that  part  of  it 
which  included  the  administration  of  Bichelieu.  But  such  oc- 
currences, important  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of 
that  larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  po- 
litical expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried 
havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ;  and 
no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless  its  measures 
harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an 
administration,  though  it  fecilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  symptom.  The  cause  of  the 
progress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  suc- 
cessive generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real  nat\ire  of 
the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evi- 
dence respecting  those  higher  and  more  important  facts,  which 
historians  are  apt  to  neglect,  but  without  which  the  study  of  the 
past  ifi  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateM  a  soiL 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Bichelieu,  with 
such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system 
of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard  of  ancient  interests,  was 
setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely 
similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a 
man  greater  than  ho ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
opinion,  is  the  most  profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers 
France  has  produced.  I  speak  of  Ren6  Descartes,  of  whom  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  deci- 
sive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single  mind. 
With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  pro* 
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gross  of  science,  except  in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn 
in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
try;'®* that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the  sines  ;**>* 
that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were  extremely  im- 
perfect, he  discovered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in 
the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;''*  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;*•* 

^^  Thomas  (Moge^  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  82)  says,  '*  cet  instrament, 
c*e8t  Descartes  qui  Ta  cr66 ;  c^est  Tapplication  de  i^alg^bre  ii  la  g6om6trie."  And 
this,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  strictly  true  ;  for  although  Vieta  and  two  or  three  others 
in  the  sixteenth  century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the 
magnificent  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of 
curves,  he  being  undoubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations. 
See  Afontueloy  Sist,  de9  Mathhnat.  vol.  i.  pp.  704,  706,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iil.  p.  64. 

*"  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Vossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes 
had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are  unsupported  bj 
any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at 
large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and.  so  general  is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of 
plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  in  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony 
of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not  only  revived  by  modem  writers,  but  has  been, 
even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact !  The 
flimsj  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  taI- 
uable  work  Le  Cartenanisme,  Paris,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  D.  Brewster  on  the  Progress  of  Optics^  Sec' 
and  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  809,  810 ;  and  to  WfieweWs  But.  of  the  In,- 
ductive  SdienceSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  879,  602,  608. 

*'  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  {Sist.  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  it.  pp.  27 1« 
272),  and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  What  makes  this  the  more 
observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  after  the 
death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  com- 
plete his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (7%om9ovCM 
Animal  Chemistry^  p.  612}  that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first 
analyzed  in  1802.  Compare  SimorCs  Animal  Chemistry,  toI.  ii.  pp.  419-421 ;  Hetdcj 
TraUk  d'AnatomiCy  vol.  i.  p.  867 ;  Lepelletier,  Fhysiologie  Medicals,  vol.  iit  p.  160; 
Mayors  Human  Physiol,  p.  279 ;  BlainvUU,  Physiol,  compares,  vol.  iii.  pp.  825-328 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice 
this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  aB  proving 
how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in  completing  his  views ;  for, 
as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood, 
before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize  the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes. 
The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
mcrease  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
[Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  262)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the  rotifera; 
while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  Muller^s  Physiology,  roL 
i.  p.  460,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Microscopical  Researches,  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of 
life  is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  **  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.")  As  to  its  probable 
existence  in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Rymer  Joneses  Animal  Kingdom,  1865,  p.  96,  *'  re- 
garded either  as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ;"  and  as  to  its  embryonio  develop* 
ment,  see  Bvrdach,  Traiti  de  Physiologie,  vol  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

••*  Torricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1643.  Grande's  Chemistry,  vol  i.  p.  860; 
Leslie^ s  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  419  :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  written  as 
tarly  as  1681,  "  ou  il  expUque  le  ph^nom^ne  de  la  suspension  du  mercore  dans  uo 
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and  that  he,  moreover,  detected  €he  causes  of  the  rainbow,***  that 
singular  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.'"'  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence, 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age,*"^ 
but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  precision  of  his  style,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  French  prose.*"*  And  although  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder, 
I  had  almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal 
frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  time.'"*  The  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  neglected  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;**"  but  it  was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who 

tayau  ferin^  par  en  haut,  en  rattribnant  au  poids  de  la  colonne  d^air  ^lev6e  jusqu'au 
delil  des  nues."  Bordaa  Demotdin^  le  CarthianUmey  vol.  i.  p.  811.  And  Montucla 
(Hist,  des  McUhhnat.  toI.  ii.  p.  205)  says  of  Descartes,  "  nous  avons  des  preuves  que 
oe  philosophe  reconnut  avant  Torricelli  la  pesanteur  de  Fair."  Descartes  himself 
says,  that  he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal.  (EhivrcM  de  Deecartet, 
vol.  X.  pp.  344,  351. 

*••  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  never- 
theless allow  that  he  is  **  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow.** 
Hist,  of  tlis  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  380,  884.  See  also  Boyle^e  TTorX-x,  vol  iii. 
p.  189  ;  ThomaorCs  JBUt.  of  the  JRoyal  Society^  p.  864 ;  HaUarrCe  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol. 
ill.  p.  205 ;  (Ewtree  de  JDeeearteSy  vol  i.  pp.  47,  48,  vol.  v.  pp.  265-284.  On  the 
theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemtz,  Course  of 
Afeteorology,  pp.  440-445;  and  Forbes  on  Meteorology,  pp.  125-130,  in  Report  of 
British  AssociiUion  for  1840.  Compare  Leslie's  NaiuraX  P/dlosophy,  p.  581 ;  Pouillety 
Siemens  de  PhysiquSy  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 

^*  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  on  this  subject,  see  Prichard's  PhysictU  Sistory  of  Mankindy  vol  v.  pp.  164, 
176 ;  Kames^s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol  iv.  p.  252,  Edinb.  1788 ;  and 
Burdach^s  Physiologie^  vol  v.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris,  1839. 

^  Thomas  calls  him  **  le  plus  grand  g^om^tre  de  son  si^Ie.**  CEuvres  de  Des" 
earteSy  vol  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (^Discussions  on  Philosophy y  p.  271)  says, 
"  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age;"  and  Montucla  can  find  no  one  but  Plato 
to  compare  with  him  :  "  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6c  plus  juste  de  ce  qu'a  6t^ 
Pepoque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trle  modeme,  qu^en  la  comparant  d  celle  de 

Platon  dans  la  geom^trie  ancienne De  mdme  enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sa 

d^couverte  celles  des  Archimfede,  des  ApoUonius,  &c.,  on  peut  dire  que  Descartes  a 
jett6  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui  illustrent  aujourd'bul  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  &c.'* 
Mbntudoy  Hist,  des  Mathemat,  vol  ii.  p.  112. 

^""  "  Descartes  joint  encore  &  ses  autres  titrcs,  celui  d^avoir  6t6  un  des  cr^atenrs 
de  notre  langue."  Biog,  Univ.  vol.'xi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Dissert,  on 
Ethical  Philos.  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the 
Btyle  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar 
remark. 

*^  Thomas  says,  **  Descartes  eut  anssi  la  gloire  d^dtre  un  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  si&cle."  CEuvres  de  DescarteSy  vol.  i.  p.  55  ;  see  also  p.  101.  In  1689,  Des- 
cartes writes  to  Mersenne  {(EuvreSy  vol  viil  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged 
**  depuis  onze  ans^  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Compare  pw 
174,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  176-184. 

*"  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  the  Inductive  ScienceSy  vol  iii.  p.  440)  says,  "  It  was 
for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen ;  but  that  abroad  it  had  tv 
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made  it  the  basis  of  the  physiolofical  part  of  his  vfoik  on  Man.^^' 
He  likewise  adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,*" 
which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world,  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  covered  with  rid- 
icule. »*' 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the 
physical  labours  of  Descartes  &om  the  attacks  constantly  made 
on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else, 
having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  understand  their  merit.  But 
the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  hLi 
age,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them 
aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modern 
Philosophy."**  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  has 
the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderfiil  impulse  to  the 
European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has 
been  been  made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation 
which  we  are  under  to  the  memory  of  Descartes.     He  deserves 

encouDter  considerable  opposition.''  For  this  no  authority  is  quoted ;  and  yet  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the  discovery  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  during  many 
years  almost  universally  denied.  Aubrey  was  assured  by  Harvey  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was 
believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and  was  opposed  by  "  all  the  physicians.*'  Aubrey^t 
Zeiters  and  Lives^  ToL  ii.  p.  883.  Dr.  Willis  {Life  of  Harvey^  p.  xli.  in  Jffarve^M 
WorkSf  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1847)  says,  "Hartey^s  views  were  at  first  rejected 
almost  universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  (Human  Physiology^  p.  104)  says,  **His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his  practice.^ 
Broussais  {Examen  des  JDoctrines  Medieales,  vol.  i.  p.  vii^  says,  **  Harvey  passa  pour 
fou  quand  11  annon^a  la  d6couverte  de  la  circulation."  finally,  Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 
who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to  Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not 
born  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educa- 
ted men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians 
of  phvsiology,  in  Workt  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  toL  iii.  pp.  293,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

iif  it  Taj^en  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on  Man." 
WhewelTe  Hitt,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  *^  R6n6  Descartes  se  d6clara 
un  des  premiers  en  faveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation.**  Renouard^  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine,  voL  ii.  p.  163.  See  also  Sordas  DemmUiUf  le  Cartisianisjne^  vol.  ii.  p.  824 ; 
and  (Emree  de  jDeeeatiee^  v(^  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  vol  ix.  pp.  159, 
832.     Compare  Willie^  Life  of  Harvey,  p.  xlv.  in  Harvey's  Works, 

"'  '^Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact^es,  qu'Asellius  a  d^couvertes  depuis  pen 
dans  le  m^sent^re."  Le  la  Formation  du  Foetus,  sec.  49,  in  ^uvres  da  J)esearUM^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

^^  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid,  vol.  iv.  ppw 
203,  204.    Compare  Harvey's  Works,  edit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  606,  614. 

^^  M.  Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  Philos,  II.  s6rie,  vol.  L  p.  89)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son 

1>remier  ouvrage  6crit  en  fran9ais  est  de  1637.  C'est  done  de  1637  que  date  la  pbi« 
osophie  modeme.*'  See  the  same  work,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  77  ;  and  compare  iSi«w» 
art'e  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  vol.  I  pp.  14,  629,  with  Floge  de  Parent,  in  (Ewvrts  de 
Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  444,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  818 :  "  Cart^sien,  ou,  uL  Poi 
»eut,  philosophe  modeme.^ 
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the  gratitude  of  posterity,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he 
built  up,  as  on  account  of  what  he  jralled  down.  His  Ufe  was 
one  great  and  successful  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far 
greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  successor 
of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting  supplement. 
He  completed  what  the  great  Q-erman  reformer  had  left  un- 
done.*** He  bore  to  tlie  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the 
same  relation  that  Luther  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  religion. 
He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  intel- 
lect. To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successful  discoverers 
of  physical  laws,  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturher  of  tradi- 
tion, is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and 
believe  that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  phjBical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  full  measure  of  our  hom- 
age for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  most  inveterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source 
and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future  progress, 
by  casting  off  obstacles  in  presence  of  which  progress  was  im- 
pofisible.'** 

It  win  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired, 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  rarely 
studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked.  But  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  will  show  its  analogy  with 
the  anti-theological  policy  of  Biehelieu,  and  wiU  thus  enable  us 
to  see  the  full  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place 
in  France  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.  By  this  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the 
great  minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  in- 
tellect; thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

'**  *<  Deseartes  a^ait  ^tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Find^pendance  absolue 
de  la  raison ;  il  arait  d6clar6  &  la  scolastique  et  &  la  th^ologie  que  I'esprit  de  I'homme 
ne  pouYait  plus  relcTcr  que  de  T^vidence  qu*il  aurait  obtenue  par  lui-m6me.  Oe 
que  Luther  avait  commence  daxis  la  religion,  le  g^nie  fran^ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt 
rimportait  dans  la  pbilosophie,  et  Ton  pent  dire  d  la  double  gloire  de  TAlIemagne 
et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le  fils  ain6  de  Luther.'*  ZerminUr,  Fhilos.  du 
Droits  vol.  if.  p.  141.  See  also,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 
Reformation,  WaHPt  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy  p.  498. 

'^*  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,  "  ce  n'est  pas  Terreur  qui  8*oppose  auz  progr^  de 
.a  T6rit^.  Ce  sent  la  moUesse,  Tentdtement,  Pesprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  ft 
rinaction.^    PemeeSy  in  (Euvres  de  Twrgot^  voL  ii.  p.  848. 
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tlie  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  explained  T>y  the 
history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Bichelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the 
name  of  a  "  Method ;"  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien  to  what  is  commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
tand  exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests  on 
ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity.  The 
method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each  man 
has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And,  lest  any  one  should 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in  subsequent  works,  developed 
it  at  great  length,  and  with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popularize  the  views  which  he  put  forward.  There- 
fore, says  Descartes,  "  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin, 
because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and 
native  reason  will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they 
who  only  believe  in  ancient  books."^^^  So  strongly  does  he  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work,  he 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to  an- 
tiquity for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that  "when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally 
remain  very  ignorant  of  their  own."*** 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for 
truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new 
philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such  associations,  and, 
beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up."*» 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  trutii,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  tlung  I  had  hitherto 
received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afresh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  prin- 
ciples which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if 

'"  "  £t  si  j*dcris  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pa jb,  plut6t  qu^en  latin, 
qui  est  celle  de  mes  pr^cepbeurs,  c'est  d  cause  que  j^esp^rc  que  ceux  qui  ne  se  8er- 
Tcnt  que  de  leur  raison  naturetle  toute  pure,  jageront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  qu« 
teux  qui  ne  croient  qu^aux  litres  anciens.*^  biscours  de  la  Meihode^  in  (Euvret  dt 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

«»  Ibid  vol.  L  p.  127. 

***  *'  £r  fing  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselbcn  zur  Gewisabeit 
Qber.^  Tennemanny  Qeech.  der  Fhilos,  vol.  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Second  Discourd  en 
Borbonne,  in  CEuvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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tliey  were  really  trae.*«®  "  I,  therefore,  will  occupy  myself  freelj 
and  earnestly  in  effecting  a  general*  destruction  of  all  my  old 
opinions/''"^  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
known,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  preju- 
dices, and  make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examination.'** 
We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon  any  subject 
which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand ;  for,  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not 
having  solid  ground  on  which  to  support  itself."^  But,  so  far 
are  we  from  this  state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of 
prejudices  :*•*  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to  things  ;^^^ 
and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
"  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  bigoted 
and  superstitious ;  who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they 
go  much  to  church,  l>ecause  they  often  repeat  prayers,  because 
they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God, 
that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes, 
such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  na- 
tions :  and  all  tins  they  do  to  those  who  will  not  change  their 
opinionfi."*** 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has  ever  been 
waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by  Chillingworth,  must 

**  Disc  de  la  Methode^  in  (Euvres  de  Deteartes^  voL  i.  p.  136. 

**'  **  Je  m^appliquerai  e^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  k  d^truire  g^D^ralement  toutes 
mee  anciennes  opinions.'*    MedUatiofUj  in  (Euvres  de  Deaeartes^  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

*"  Principei  de  la  PhUoiophie^  part  i.  aec.  '75,  in  (E%a>re9  de  De^eartei,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  117,  118;  and  compare  toI  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
iUsTiew. 

"*    MSdiiations,  in  (Euvret  de  Deseariett,  vol.  i.  pp.  808,  804. 

***  "Nous  avoDS  rempli  notre  m^moire  de  beaucoap  de  pr^jug^P.^  Prineipea  de 
la  Philos.  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (Euvree^  vol  iiL  p.  91. 

*^  (Euvres^  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 


que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  zMe,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quel- 
quefois  les  plus  grands  crimes  qui  puissent  6tre  commis  par  des  bommes,  comme 
de  trahir  des  viUes,  de  tuer  des  princes,  d'ezterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela 
leul  qu'ils  ne  suivent  pas  Icurs  opinions."  Lee  Pateiona  de  VAme^  in  (Etwree  de 
Deerartee^  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  195. 
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'  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise ;  fcr  thej 
were  but  the  natural  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
reason,  were  first  solidly  established.  If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  be 
tween  France  and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the 
progress,  that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes 
IS  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chillingworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind  of  Hooker  waa 
essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  ^unable  to  discern  the  supreme 
authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to 
councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  im- 
pediments which  Chillingworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker, 
was  sceptical ;  but,  like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled 
before  the  authority  of  the  chureh.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course  that  laj  be- 
fore him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  fi>rm  of 
a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.^^^  Such  shortcomings,  and 
such  imperfections,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibiUty  for  even  the  greatest  thinkeia 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth 
Chillingworth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  ChilKngworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical;   but   their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 

^  against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  preoeed.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen.  That  it  was 
likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  appa- 
rent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the  mind, 
by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but 
that  it  could,  without  fresh  aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  sys- 
tem in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown  down."**^ 

''*  As  ifl  particularly  erident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  **  Apologie  de  Raitnood 
BeboQd/^  MaaU  de  Mckntaianey  \ivre  ii.  chap.  xil.  Paris,  1848,  pp.  270-3S2;  and 
see  Tennfmanfif  Oeach.  dtr  Phiiot,  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

™  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne;  **Non  que 
fimitarae  pour  cela  lea  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douler,  et  affccteni 
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It  Ib  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  hu« 
man  intellect^  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has 
given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  systems.  80  far  from  thinking  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discoveiy  of 
truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  we  must 
begin  by  ignoring  such  knowledge  ;^^^  that  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  ourselves  firom  the  -delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the 
evidence  presented  to  oar  senses.^^^  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing 
is  certain  but  thought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ne88«  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;^^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to  -believe  that  the  soul 
should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should  cease  to  think.^^'  And, 
as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ? 
For  that  which  constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his 
flesh,  nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances, 
the  impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  life,  is  this :  '^  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our  knowledge. 

dMtT«  tocgonrs  irr^solus ;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  mon  defisein  ne  tendoit  qii*&  m^aeso- 
rer,  et  k  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver  le  roc  ou  Targile."  J)i9- 
eounde  la  MUkode,  in  (Euvres  de  Lueartes^  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  154. 

*"  According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  vas  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There 
Is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  externa] 
world ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  (Nev  8y$tem  of  Philos. 
▼oL  ii.  ,pp.  161,  162,  Load.  1S49)  at  all  Justify  the  interpretation  of  that  mgenioiis 
writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in 
the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  *'  Je 
pense,  done  je  suis  "  is  an  enthymeme ;  and  baring  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn 
ou  the  great  philosopher,  and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question !  Such  critics 
overlook  the  difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  The  student  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processes,  and  remem- 
ber that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  all  events  he 
mast  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes.  Compare,  on  the  Cartesian 
enthymeme,  Cousiny  Hist,  de  la  Philot.  I.  s^rie,  vol  iv.  pp.  612,  513,  with  a  note  in 
Kritik  dtr  rHnen  Vemnnfty  Kanfs  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  828,  824. 

^  MwUtationa,  in  (Etwres  de  Deeeartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in  the 
Ohjeetlonti  et  JUponaee^  CEkivret,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

**'  *^  Au  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  tAchons  &  connottre  plus  distinctement  notre 
nature,  nons  pouvons  voir  que  notre  fime,  en  tant  qu^elle  est  une  substance  distincte 
du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu'elle  pense.*'  (Euvres  de  Descartes, 
ro\.  iv.  p.  432.     Compare  vol  iii.  p.  96,  Prindpes  de  la  Philoeophie,  part  i.  sec.  63. 

"**  "  En  sorte  qu*U  me  seroit  bien  plus  aisd  de  croire  que  1  &me  cesseroit  d'etre 
qaand  on  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qirelle  soit  sans 
pens4e."  (Euvree  de  Deseartee,  vol.  viii.  p.  674.  That  "  the  soul  always  thinks," 
is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different  process.  See  his  subtle 
argument,  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  part  i.  sec.  98,  in  Berkeley's  Worksy 
vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  and  for  a  curious  application  of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see 
Smrdichj  Physiologie  eomme  Science  d'Observatton^  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  280. 
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The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysis 
can  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  all  wisdom.^^* 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to 
the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For,  our  belief 
in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  exists.  Other- 
wise whence  does  the  belief  arise  ?  Since  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  follows 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this 
origin,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.^'*  Thu8, 
the  ultimate  proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe 
in  God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we 
know  ourselves."^*  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things. 
The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  th6  human  intellect,  that  even 
this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source. '^^^  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
teaching  of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is 
not  to  be  borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It  is  be- 
cause this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 
arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of 
God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  when,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of 
others,  his  ideas  become  perplexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  ollen  ends  by 
denying  the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  Grod 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.'" 

•"  (Euvrea  de  Veseartei^  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262,  279,  298,  vol.  il.  pp.  262,  288. 

"*  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  **  Or  de  tout  cela  on  condut  trte  mooi* 
fcBtement  que  Dieu  existc.*'  Se^  also  pp.  169-162,  280,  290,  291.  But  the  nmplest 
itatement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  629) :  '*  J^ai  tir6  la  preuve  dc 
rezittence  de  Dieu  de  Tid^e  que  je  trouve  en  moi  d^un  ^tre  souverainement  pfuriait,'' 

"*  **Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieu  est, 
je  ne  puis  r^ciproquement  affimier,  dc  ce  que  Bieu  est,  que  j^existp.''  lUgln  eouf 
la  Direction  de  rjSsprity  in  (Euvret,  vol.  xi.  p.  274.  See  also  Principn  de  la  PUl» 
ophie^  part  i.  ficc.  7,  vol  iii.  p.  66. 

"^  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  by  Anselm,  s«a 
JCing^s  Life  of  Lochcy  vol.  ii.  p.  133;  the  Benedictine  Hi»L  Lit  de  la  France^  voL 
ix.  pp.  417,  418;  MotheinCe  Secies,  Hitt,  vol  i.  p.  289;  and  Cudworth^s  InUUtd, 
Syet.  vol.  iii.  p.  883. 

*"  *'  £t  certes  jamais  les  hommes  ne  pourroient  s^^loigner  de  la  vraie  connoiasanee 
de  cette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seulement  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tid^  qu  tli 
ont  do  r^tre  souverainemcnt  parfait.  Mais  ceux  qui  melent  quelques  autres  ido€^ 
avec  celle-ld  composcnt  par  ce  moyen  un  dieu  chimdrique,  en  la  nature  duquel  il  t  a 
4es  choses  qui  se  contrarient ;  ct,  aprbs  Tavoir  ainsi  compost,  ce  n'est  pas  rocrreiil^ 
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The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the 
old  theology  is  very  obvious.*"  Not  only  were  they  &ta],  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to  many  of  the  common  dog- 
mas— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  transubstantiation,*" — ^but 
they  were  likewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally 
indefensible,  and  fer  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  found- 
ing a  philosophy  which  rejected  aU  authority  except  that  of  the 
human  reason,*^*  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of 
final  causes,*^* — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long  im- 
peded, and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about 
the  minds  of  men.***  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inordinate 
respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack 
the  influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although 
the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with 

B^ils  nient  quW  tcl  dieu,  qui  leur  est  repi^sent^  par  une  fausse  id^e,  existe."   (Euvres 
de  J)€Mart€B,  vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

*^  This  ifl  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Arnaud,  printed 
in  (Euvretde  Descartes,  toI.  ii.  pp.  1-86:  see  in  particular  pp.  81,  84.  And  Dudos 
bluntly  says :  *^  Si  depuia  la  reTolution  que  Descartes  a  conimenc^e,  les  th^ologiens  se 
aont  61oign6s  des  philosopbes,  c^est  que  ceux-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiniment 
lea  tfa^ologiens.  Une  philoffophie  qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Tezamen  deyoii 
les  effaroucher."    DvcIob^  Memoires,  Tol.  i.  p.  109. 

***  On  tbe  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  compare  Palmer's  TVeatise  an  the  Church,  toL  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  HaUanCe 
Lit,  of  Evrope,  toI.  ii.  p.  468 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed  to  Hobbes,  in  Aubrexfe  Let* 
ters  andldvesj  toI.  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he  really  made  this  obtenration,  had 
no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a  martyr. 

*****  Le  caractdre  de  la  philosophic  du  moyen  &ge  est  la  soumission  A  une  autorit^ 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophic  moderne  ne  reconnaSt  que  Ie*autorit^  de  la  raison. 
O^est  le  cart^sianisme  qui  a  opM  cette  r^Tolution  decisiTe.''  Cousin,  Hist,  d$  la 
JPhilos.  n.  s^rie,  vol  L  pp.  258,  259. 

**'  **  Nous  rojetterons  enti^rement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  dea  causes 
finales."  Prineipes  de  la  Philos.  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvres  d$  Descartes,  vol.  iil.  p. 
81.  See  also  part  iii.  sec.  8,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
280,  281.  Compare  Cousin,  Hist*  de  la  Philosoplue,  II.  s^rie,  vol  ii.  p.  71,  vith 
Bprengel,  Hist,  as  la  Midecine,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 

***  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inor^ 
ganic  sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words, 
«mply  means,  that  we  know  less  of  ihe  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that 
because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for  here,  as  every  where  else,  the 
smaller  the  science  the  greater  the  superstition.  WheweWs  Philos,  of  the  Induetiv: 
Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  620,  627,  628 ;  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Seienees,  vol 
iii.  pp.  430,  481.  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough 
to  appeal  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
method  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persona  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  Positive,  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study 
of  fiual  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  scientifie 
rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has  wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given 
to  the  advance  of  oar  knowledge,  see  Jiobin  et  VerdeU,  Chime  Anat,  Paris,  1858, 
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the  Christian  theology,"'  his  authority  was  entiiely  overthrown 
by  Descartes ;  and  with  it  there  peiished  ihose  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  Indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during  sev- 
eral centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  knowledge.*** 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civilization  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  ha.6  ever  produced.  The  analogy 
between  him  and  BicheUeu  is  very  striking,  and  is  as  complete 
as  their  relative  positions  would  aUow.  The  same  disregaid  of 
ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests,  the 
same  indifference  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer 
the  present  to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modem 
spirit,  is  seen  alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Bichelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was 
the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their  Bucoess 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but  likewise  of  the 
general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  de- 
pended on  themselves  ;  the  way  in  which  their  labours  were  re- 
ceived, depended  on  their  contemporaries.  Had  they  lived  in  a 
more  superstitious  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded, 
or,  if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties. 
In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Bichelieu  would  have  lacked  the  materials 
necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds  ;would,  in 
that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast 
upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  indifference  were  the 

vol.  L  pp.  489,  493,  494,  vol.  ii.  p.  655 ;  Renmtard^  HUt  de  la  M^deeine^  toL  i.  pp. 
232,  287 ;  Sj^engel,  HUt.  de  la  Medeciru,  vol  ii.  p.  220 ;  Geoffroy  Saint  HUairty  But. 
det  Aiumaltes  de  VOrganieation^  vol.  ill.  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herder^  Ideen  tut  GeMch.  dtr 
Mtfuchheit^  vol.  ili.  p.  270;  Laurence' e  Zecturee  on  Man,  p.  36  ;  and  Burdock,  TrcdU 
de  Phydohffie,  toI  i.  p.  190. 

^*  **  Auf  das  innigste  verbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den  kathoti- 
achen,  sondera  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  Landern.^  Tennemann,  Ge^ch,  dm 
Philoa.  vol  ix.  p.  616.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Kcrsenne  (CSvvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  73), 
writes,  in  1629,  **  La  th^ologie,  laquelle  on  a  tellement  assi^'ettie  k  Aristote,  qu*il  est 
impossible  d*expiiqaer  une  autre  philosophie  qull  ne  semble  d^abord  qu^elle  soit  coo- 
tre  la  foL"    Compare  vol.  vii.  p.  844,  vol.  viii.  p.  281,  497.. 

*"  Dr.  Brown  {Philoaophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinb.  1888,  p.  172)  calls  Descartes  "  that 
illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,"  &o.  See  also  />«- 
ttemtt,  HUt,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  iL  p.  192 ;  CuvUr,  Hist,  dee  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  632 ; 
and  Loeh^%  Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect 
which  IS  naturally  felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  ajl  the  ancient 
Junkers.  The  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  touched 
on  lather  hastily  in  OudmrtKs  Intellect.  Syst.  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171. 
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only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visited.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of 
those  illustrious  thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
church  hsui  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — if  Bichelieu  had  not  beep 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed)  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  con* 
spicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  sc 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should  have  Uved  with- 
out serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably  in  their  bed, 
— the  mere  fact  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made 
by  the  French  nation.  Willi  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices 
of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subver- 
sive of  theological  traditions,  and  &tal  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes, 
and  put  in  practice  by  Bichelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen,  that 
the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century  before,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the  most  obscure  man 
to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit,  by 
which,  in  France  as  weU  as  in  England,  toleration  was  preced- 
ed. For,  without  entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long 
for  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
French  literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by 
a  fireedom  and  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  gene- 
lation  which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and  of 
Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  out- 
stripped their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,'**  there 
was  iiot  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of  note  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  feeling, — not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This 
fearless  temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that 
time  ;**•  but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 

***  That  19,  in  1661,  when  Louis  XFV.  first  assumed  the  goTernment. 

**  M.  Barante  {Tablemt  de  la  LUiSrature  Franqaise,  pp.  26,  27)  notices  *^  cette 
iiid^pendance  dans  lesid^es,  ce  Jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu*on  remarque 
dans  Gorneille,  dans  M^z^ray*,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint-R6al,  dans  liamothe-Iievayer." 
To  these  may  be  added  Naud6,  Patin,  and  probably  Gassendi.  Compare  HaUanC% 
Ltterai.  of  Ewrope,  vol  it  pp.  864,  365,  ^ith  JIackintosh's  Ethical  Philat.  p.  116, 
ind  LettTM  de  Fatin,  to),  i.  p.  297,  vol  ii.  pp.  88,  186,  191,  242,  842,  490,  508,  ToL 
iii.  p.  87. 
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spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even  those 
parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be  affected  by 
it.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  all 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  most  thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  natu- 
rally opposed  by  the  other  parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  becaofle 
it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct 
the  government  of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  not- 
withstanding individual  exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
averse  to  those,  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing 
nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate 
in  the  great  progress  ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men, 
but  likewise  among  the  ignorant  and  the  fnvolous,  there  was 
seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  its 
absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  been 
recognized  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  against  prejudices  whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost 
cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.**^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  specula- 
tions of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Bichelieu  should  have  met 
with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes  exercised  immense 
influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge.'** 

^  The  inoreaiio  of  incredolity  was  so  remftrkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ridknluus 
assertion,  "qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de  60,000  Ath^ea  dans  Paris  vers  Tan  162S.*  BaiUet, 
Jugemetu  des  Savant,  Paris,  1722,  4to,  voL  L  p.  186.  Baillet  has  no  difficulty  in  re- 
jecting this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  noticed  in  CoUitidgt^t  Literary  Re^ 
main%y  toL  i.  p.  806  ;  where,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two 
different  periods) ;  but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  attested  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence.  See  Mem,  d»  Madame  de  MottevilUy  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  Mem, 
de  RetZy  vol.  i.  p.  266 ;  Conrarty  Mem,  p.  2S6  note ;  Dee  Beaux,  Htetorietiee,  toL  vii. 
p.  143;  Mhn.  deBrienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  note. 

^  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was  seen,  not 
only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but  even  in  those  appa- 
rently remote  from  it.  Compare  Brotieeaie,  Examtn  dee  Doetrinee  MkUealee,  vol.  iL 
pp.  66  seq. ;  Zettree  de  Patin,  vol  iii.  p.  163 ;  Sprengel,  IRet,  de  la  MUedne,  toL  iv. 
p.  238 ;  Cuvierj  Uiet,  dee  Scieneee,  part  ii.  pp.  827, 882,  362,  863 ;  StUudlin,  GetchiehU 
der  theologiechen  Wteeenecha/ten,  vol.  i.  p.  263  ;  Tennemann,  Geech.  der  Fhilae.  voL 
X.  pp.  286  seq. ;  Huetiue  de  Rehue  ad  eum  pertinefUibttey  pp.  86,  296,  296,  885-889 ; 
MoekeurCe  EccUe.  Hiet.  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  J)acter,  Rapport  HietcHque,  p.  834 ;  LeelieU 
Kai,  Philoe,  p.  121 ;  Elogee,  in  (Euvru  de  FonteneiU,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94, 106| 
137,  197,  284,  892,  vol.  vi.  pp.  167,  818,  449 ;  Thwne(m'e  Hitt,  of  Chemiiry,  toL  i 
p.  196;  Quirardy  France  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 
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The  policy  of  Bichelieu  was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor :  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  for- 
cible and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  fatal, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  his- 
tory of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter-reac- 
tion, the  French  Bevolution  was  prepared,  will  be  related  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  present  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in  France  before 
Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  Louis  XIII.  also 
died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  then 
a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no  influence  in  public 
afiairs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was  administered, 
avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  Bichelieu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promo- 
tion.**' He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.^^  His  first  act 
was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;'"  and,  towards  the  close  ot 
bis  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold  those 
synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  the  means  of  inter- 
rupting.«*»  Between  the  death  of  Bichelieu  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punish- 
ed for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  becoming  a 
settled  maxim  of  French  policy.     Bichelieu,  as  we  have  already 

*  **^  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Sitmondi^  Hift,  dea 
Fran^au,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  630 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apocryphal  anec* 
dote  in  Tallemant  de$  Riattz,  HUtoriettea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  232.  In  1686  there  was 
noticed  "Tdtroite  union"  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Le  Vaaaor^  UUt,  di 
LouitXIJl,  ToL  viii.  part  ii.  p.  187. 

^  **  Mazarin  n'avoit  ni  fanatisme  ni  esprit  persdcuteur.**  SUmondi,  ffist,  des 
Franfaisy  vol.  xxiv.  p.  681.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  is  grudgingly 
eonfessed  in  Feliee'a  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  7/  France,  p.  292.  See  also  Sirudley^s 
Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

*>  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1648.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  PEdit  de  Kantes,  roL  iii. 
appendix,  p.  8 ;  and  Quu:k''s  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

*^  In  1669,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which 
luid,  *^  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  bad  a  national  synod."  QuickCs  Synodicon  in 
CMUa,  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 
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seen,  had  taken  the  hold  step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  armies  ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  princi- 
ple, that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coimtry  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without  regard 
to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIII.,  whose  persona] 
feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  his 
great  minister,  was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of 
ancient  prejudices  ;  lus  piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Cath-* 
olic  soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  weU-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow  no 
Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.**'  Wheth- 
er the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his  point,  is 
doubtful  ;*^*  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four  months  after 
his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon  Tu- 
renne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.*"  And  in 
the  very  next  year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to 
the  same  dignity;  thus  affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
highest  military  power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by 
two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.**^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled  by  the  triple 
crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.*"  Finally,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  Eichelieu's***  was  to  sign  the  celebrated 

***  Brienne  records  the  determiDation  of  the  king,  "  que  cette  digiut6  ne  seroit 
plus  &ccord6e  h  dea  protestans.*'    Sistnondi^  Histoire  det  DrarifaUj  toU  xxiv.  p.  65. 

'^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before  his  death 
he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed :  "  II  ne  vouhit  pas 
mourir  sans  avoir  exhorte  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar6chaux  de  la  Force  et  de  Cha- 
tillon  k  se  faire  Gatholiques.''  Benoist^  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  ^antea,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hist  de  Louis  XIJI,  toI.  z.  part 
ii.  p.  785. 

"*  Louis  Xm.  died  in  May,  1643,  and  Turcnne  was  made  marshal  in  the  Septem- 
ber following.    LavnUUe^  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148,  161.  • 

***  Sismondi  {Hist  det  Fran^ais^  vol.  xziv.  p.  65)  makes  the  appoiutment  of  Gas- 
sion in  1644;  according  to  Montglat  {MemoireSy  vol.  i.  p.  487)  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1 643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Let  Histmriettea  de  TeUJanoMt 
dee  JUauZj  vol.  v.  pp.  167-180;  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Mem.  de  MotteviUe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last. 

*^^  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  {Btmke,  die  Papete,  vol,  iii. 
p.  168,  compared  with  Vatighan^a  Cromwell^  vol.  i.  p.  843,  vol.  ii.  p.  124) ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by 
it.  ClarendotCe  HitU  of  the  Hebellian,  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notices  of  this 
union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide,  will  be  found  in  Mem.  de  Retz^  vol.  L  p. 
849 ;  Mkm,  de  Montglat,  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23 ;  Lettrea  de  Po/tn,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
188,  802,  426 ;  Marckand,  Diet,  Historique,  vol.  ii.  p.  66 ;  Mem,  of  Sir  Philip  H'< 


witfifc,  p.  877  ;  Harria^a  Livea  of  the  Stuarta,  vol.  iii.  p.  893. 

***  De  Betz  (Mhnoiraa^  voL  i.  p.  59),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Mazarin  **  son  dif • 
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treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were 
serionsly  weakened,  and  great  injuiy  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.**'* 

But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of  Maza* 
tin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that  great  civil  war 
called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  attempted  to  carry  into 
politics  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  stru^le  and  that  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  &r  from 
accurate  to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between  them 
is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was  the  first 
popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather  a  specula- 
tive, and,  80  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism.  In  both  countries, 
incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion,  and  the  abasement  of  the 
clergy  preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ;  for  Richelieu  was 
to  the  French  church  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English 
church.  In  both  countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
duct of  civilization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by 
pouring  forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.^**'    In  both  countries,  the  struggle  was 

ciple.^  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  "  comme  il  marchoit  sur  les  pas  du  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, qui  avoit  achev6  de  d^tniire  toutes  les  anciennes  maximes  de  I'dtat.'*  Compare 
Mfyu  dB  MoiUnUe^  toI.  U.  p.  18 ;  and  Mbn,  de  la  RochefoueatMf  toL  i.  p.  444. 

***  On  the  open  affront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Banke^  die  Papste,  toL  iii.  p. 
159 :  **  An  dem  pyrenaiscben  Frieden  nahm  er  aucn  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  schein- 
baren  AntheU :  man  Yermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten  zusulassen  :  kaum  wurde  seiner 
uoch  darin  gedacht.'*  The  consci^uences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
oy  M.  Ranke, 

*^  "  La  presse  Joulssut  d*une  enti^re  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  et 
le  pnblic  prenait  un  tel  Int^ret  aux  d6bats  poHtiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  d^bilaient 
quelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exemplaires.''  Bainte^Avlairey  Hut,  de 
la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des  R^ux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the 
Fronde,  says  (Hietonettee,  toL  ir.  p.  74),  "  Durant  la  Fronde,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout.'* 
And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in 
1649,  *^  toutes  sortes  de  libelles  et  de  difiamations  se  publloient  hautement  par  la 
ville  sans  permission  du  magistrat'*  MSm.  d'Omer  Talon,  toI.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
peveDteenth  century,  see  Mhn.  de  Lenet,  toI.  i.  p.  162;  M^m^  de  Motteville,  toL  iii. 
pp.  288,  289 ;  Zettree  de  PcUin,  vol.  i.  p.  482,  toI.  ii.  p.  517  ;  Monteil,  Hist,  dea  diven 
MatSy  ToL  Tii.  p.  176. 

In  England,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
'  Star-chamber  (£laekeUmee  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
literature  of  tnat  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  was  in  reality  in 
abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  restoration,  there  were  pub- 
tished  from  80,000  to  50,000  pampUets.  MorgafCe  Phtenix  Britannieua,  1781,  4to, 
pp.  iii.  567 ;  Carlyle^e  Chromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  4 ;  Southe^e  Commonplaee  Book,  third  Re* 
ries,  p.  449.  See  also,  on  this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Bates^e  Account  of  the 
lat9  IVoublee,  part  i.  p.  78 ;  Btdetrode^e  Memoim,  p.  4 ;  Hovoeire  Letters,  p.  854  ;  Hunt't 
iliet,  of  Newepapere,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  ClorenAofCe  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  81 ;  Nirh- 
oUe  Lit,  Anee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 
VOL.  I.— 28 
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between  retrogiession  and  progress  ;  between  those  who  clung  tc 
tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innovation  ;  while  in  both, 
the  contest  assumed  the  external  form  of  a  war  between  king  and 
parliament,  the  king  being  the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parliament 
the  representative  of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior 
similarities,  there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of  them  were 
eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire,  not  of  propagating 
reUgious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil  liberty.  The  temporal 
character  of  the  English  rebellion  I  have  already  noticed,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  evidence 
in  its  original  sources.  In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
result,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  religious 
disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  crusade. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities  again  broke  out ; 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  against 
the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics,  but  be- 
cause they  were  rebels :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opin- 
ion, but  to  control  a  faction.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  toleration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation 
passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  French 
intellect^  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For,  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  from 
Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their  natural  fruit,  and, 
becoming  diffused  among  the  educated  classes,  had  influenced, 
as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  reject^.  Indeed,  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail, 
in  some  degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.^^^  In  such  cases,  none  are  entirely  safe  : 
the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  unsettled  ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  uncon- 
sciously waver ;  they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  nor  can  they  always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion, 
that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it 

*^  Du^d  Stewart  (PAiZo«.  of  the  JRnd,  vol.  i.  p.  867)  Bays,  **  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  Uhe  number  of  those  who  be- 
liere  m  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  its 
credibility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  dimln- 
'sh  it.' "  Compare  with  this,  Nevaman  on  Dtveloprntnt^  Lood.  1845,  p.  81 ;  and  the 
temark  of  Uylas  in  Berkeley' a  Works,  edit.  184S,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152,  first  dialo|ni& 
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is  l)arely  possible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignor- 
ance may  be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  ever} 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theological  an- 
imosities subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  oi 
war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found 
necessary  to  set  it  up  as  the  pretext.'**  Finally,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pre- 
text ;'•'  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  hu- 
man purposes  ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make 
this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Betz  ;  a  man  of  vast  ability,  but 
^hose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,*'*  and  of  whom 
a  great  historian  has  said,  '^  he  is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  making  religion  the  pretence."*" 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French  intellect  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that,  in  both  countries,  the 
mind,  according  to  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth,  first 
doubted  what  it  had  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
had  long  hated.     That  this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 
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Compare  Capejigtui^i  Richslietty  toI.  i.  p.  298,  with  a  remarkable  passage  iu 
Mhn,  ds  Hohan,  toL  i.  pi  81:7  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious  wars  he  was  en- 
gaged in  daring  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  very  different  wars  which 
had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earller.- 

**"  **L'e8prit  religieux  ne  s^^tait  mdl6  en  aucune  mani^re  aux  querelles  de  la 
Fronde."  .  Capefigue,  toI.  iL  p.  434.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was 
called  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  avoided  any  attempt  *^k  faire 
aboutir  notre  parti  k  une  guerre  de  religion.*'  Mim.  de  Lstiet,  vol.  i.  p.  819.  Even 
the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ; 
but  that  if  he  were  a  partisan  of  Hazarin,  he  was  sure  to  be  damned:  "  Us  disoient 
qu^6tant  mazarin,  U  faUoit  qu'il  f{it  damn^.**    Zenet^  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  (Mhn.  vol. 
i.  p.  Z\  he  had  "  Tame  pent4tre  la  moins  eccldmastique  qui  fQt  dans  Tunivers.*'  At 
p.  18,  **  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  de 
mon  &me."  At  p.  21,  **  je  halssois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamais."  At  p.  48,  "  le  cler^6, 
qui  donne  toujours  Texemple  de  U  servitude,  la  pr^hoit  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d^obeis- 
nnce."  See  also  the  remark  of  his  great  friend  «f  oly  (Mim,  de  Joly^  p.  209,  edit.  Petltot, 
1825);  and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  B^ux,  who  knew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  Hittorieties^  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-80.  The  same  tendency  is  illus- 
trated, though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when 
in  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  iu  Clarendim^e  IReU  of  the  Re* 
hellion,  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular 
view  that  De  Betz  always  took  of  political  affairs. 

^^  **Cet  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  6veque  en  France  qui  ait  fait  une  guerre 
civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr^texte.**  Sihcle  de  Louie  XIV^  in  (Ewaree  d* 
Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  261. 
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capricious  combination,  is  evident,  not  only  from  general  argu- 
ments, and  from  the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from 
another  circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  ordei 
of  events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration,  but  also 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and  science.  In  both 
countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested  that 
ratio  at  different  periods.  We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  su- 
perstitions somewhat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do ; 
and  thus,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that 
great  people  in  producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  wOl 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  wHl  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments,  we 
were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  that,  chronologically,  the 
same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, Hooker  and  Pascal,*"  Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  Massin- 
ger  and  Racine,  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet 
These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  department,  the 
greatest  Englishman,  in  every  iiistance,  preceded  the  greatest 
Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference,  running  as  it  does 
through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  &r  too  regular  to  be  considered 
accidental.  And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and 
inherent  superiority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered,  and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  were  more  taidy  than  the 
English,  still,  when  the  development  had  fairly  begun,  the  an- 
tecedents of  its  success  were  among  both  people  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment must  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.**'   It 

"*  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  meet  sob- 
fime  theological  writers  cither  country  has  produced  ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior  to 
Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 

""  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notices  this  con* 
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IB  clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  hy  the  prevalence  oi 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  beciftuse,  looking 
on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade  the 
present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings 
which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his 
curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  under 
pretence  of  humt)ling  the  pride  of  his  reason^  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  England,  is, 
indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  &r  as  we  have  yet  considered  it, 
seems  complete  in  aU  its  parts. ,  To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a 
few  wocds,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  countries  followed  the  same 
Older  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in 
their  literature,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there 
broke  out  a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and, 
in  many  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the 
insurgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated ;  and 
the  rebellion  beiug  put  down,  the  governments  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  folly  restored  almost  at  the  same  moment :  in  1660 
by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XI V.^"  But  there  the  simi- 
larity stopped.  At  this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  two  countries  ;**•  which  continued  to  increase  for 
more  than  a  century,  until  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution 
more  sanguinary,  more  complete,,  and  more  destructive,  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  for- 
tunes of  such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  other  events  not  immediately  connected  with 
it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific 
interest,  will  have  a  high  practical  value.  It  will  show,  what 
men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  understand,  that, 

nexioo,  which  *he  expresses  conTerselj,  but  with  equal  truth :  "  moins  on  salt,  moiaa 
OD  doate ;  moins  on  a  d^couvert,  moins  on  Toit  ce  qui  reste  &  d^eouvrir.  .... 
Quand  les  hommea  sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais6  de  tout  savoir.**  DUeour9  en  Sorbanm^ 
in  (Euvre$  de  Turgaty  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

^^  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over  Louis. 
See  Steele  de  LwU  XIV,  in  (Eworee  de  Voltaire,  toI.  xiz.  pp.  81«,  819 ;  and  LcroalUey 
HisU  dee  Frani^aie^  toI  iii.  p.  195 :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  {Mem.  toI.  iii.  p.  Ill), 
**0n  doit  appeler  ce  temps-U  le  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV.*'  The 
pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  after  the  death  of  Matarin,  the  king  assumed 
the  gOTernment,  is  related  by  Brienne,  who  was  present.  Mem.  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  154-158. 

**  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every  observer ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  as  we  shall  see  is 
the  next  chapter. 
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in  politics,  no  certain  principles  having  yet  been  discovered,  the 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,  expediency, 
and  concession.  It  will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the 
ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old 
maxims.  It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowl- 
edge and  liberty;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vancing democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive  nation, 
there  is  required  a  progressive  poUty;  that,  within  certain  limits, 
innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security;  that  no  institution 
can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements  of  society,  unless  it  not 
only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its  entrance ;  and  that, 
even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually 
extending  their  power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say, 
incorporating  themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths.*'* 
while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entaUed  upon  other  countries  the 
most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the 
two  nations  we  have  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these 
truths,  have  adopted  views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in 
other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very 
similar.  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to 
inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepti- 
cism, and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped  short  in  their 
politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which  had  effected  such 
great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have  been  so  unprepared  for 
liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they 
not  only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even 
cared  to  resist  it ;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls 
as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  conditicm  which 
the  meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so 
plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  which 
advancing  civilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which  may  truly 
be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France 

"'  That  IS  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still  denied 
by  innumerable  poUticians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect, 
fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform 
onder  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
British  constitution. 
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than  in  England.  Indeed,  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It 
is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that 
love  of  centraUzation  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their  trade 
has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  which,  in 
our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this 
which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manufactures 
which  otherwise  wotdd  never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  are  not  required ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  in- 
dustry, and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers, 
diminish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those  profit- 
drble  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to 
flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these 
are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  in  which 
supieme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privi- 
leged classes.  When  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces 
a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  guardians  of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are 
the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recc^ized ;  and,  from  a 
very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeav- 
our to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote  to  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 


^oU  top,  429.  Deacartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  Tiub  to  Cbrisdoa ;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  taere  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument ;  be- 
cause the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and  not  being  prohibit* 
ed,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  country.  To  bum  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ; 
and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  could  have  accomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MI8T0RT  OF  THB  PROTECTIVE  SPIRIT,  AND  COMPAltlSOJ*  OF  rTIN  FBASOB 

AND  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long 
period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the  ablest  minds 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  supers&tions.  During  these, 
which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and 
they  were  respected  as  men  of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone 
were  able  to  read  and  write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  deposit 
taries  of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European  science  then  con- 
sisted ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints 
and  the  lives  of  the  &thers,  firom  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for  about 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a 
height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length 
the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power, 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Various 
circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused 
this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  different  times  in  different  coun- 
tries. However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom  the 
light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between 
the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  their  super- 
stition was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would  avail  little  to 
measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low 
had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the  earlier  period,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the 
sole  instance  of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intelleo- 
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tual  pursuits.  But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the  cletgy  was 
suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  fiiendly  to  reasoning  as  long 
as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.*  While  they  were  the  only 
guardians  of  knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests. 
Now,  however,  it  was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming 
possessed  by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dangerous :  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there  first 
became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  tortur- 
ings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the 
church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned 
against  her.*  From  that  moment  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  between  these  two  great  parties, — ^the  advocates  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  advocates  of  belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is 
at  bottom  always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress  and 
reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization. 
From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however  faintly,  to  assert 
its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every  people  has  depended 
upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole  of  their  ac- 
tions. To  understand,  therefore,  the  original  divergence  of 
France  and  England,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  when  this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period  there  sprung  up 

1  **  Toute  influence  qu^on  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvait,  dans  les  premiers 
temps,  qu^dtre  farorable  an  clerg^."    Meyer^  Institvt,  JwUe,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

*  Early  in  tlie  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress 
Jidependent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselves. 
Compare  Binmondi^  EUt  aes  FranfaU^  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  146 ;  Neander^s  Hut,  of  the 
Churchy  voL  Ti.  pp.  865,  866 ;  Prescott^s  HUL  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  vol.  i.  p. 
261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required: 
"  Pendant  plusleurs  si&cles,  T^gllse  n^avoit  6t6  troubl^  par  aucune  hir^e ;  Tigno- 
ranee  dtoit  trop  complete,  la  soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que 
les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long>temps  exerce  la  subtilit6  des  Grecs  fussent  seulement 
comprises  par  les  Latins.**  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry 
and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  here- 
tics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  "  luquisitoribus  hsreticcB  pravitatis**  is 
one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer^  Inat.  Jud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  554,  556.  See  also,  on  this 
movement,  Llorente,  Hist,  de  tlnguuition^  vol.  i.  p.  125,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford  caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard 
'JlUt  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  "  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punish* 
mcnt  in  England  on  the  ground  of  religion.**  Compare  WrighiU  Biog,  Brit,  LiL 
vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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fclie  feudal  system ;  a  vast  scheme  of  polity,  which,  clumsy  and 
iinperfect  as  it  was,  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  rade 
people  among  whom  it  arose.^  The  connexion  between  it  anc 
the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  according  to  temporal, 
not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  military  and  pecuniary  services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  be- 
cause it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which 
the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recognized  place ;'  and  hence 
there  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the  church, 
which  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  probably 
not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of 
being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  of  men  looking  up 
to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the 

'  Sir  F.  PalgraTo  (JSngliih  Comnumwealih^  vol.  ii.  p.  cctI.)  says,  "  It  is  genenfly 
admitted^  by  the  best  authorities^  that  from  about  the  eleventh  century  benefioea 
acquired  the  name  of  fiefs  or  feuds  :*'  and  Robertson  {State  of  Europe^  note  viii.  in 
Work9^  p.  893)  supposes  that  the  word  feudum  does  not  occur  before  1008.  Bat 
according  to  M.  Ouizot  (CivUiaaiion  en  France^  toI.  iii.  p.  238),  "il  apparalt,  poor 
la  premiere  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884."  This  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important ;  since  whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  thing  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the 
earliest :  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coerciTe 
an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {Eetaie  aur  VHiMt.  de  J^rantt, 
p.  289)  rightly  says,  "  An  X*  si&cle  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouvolrs  sociaux 
acquirent  quelque  fixit^.**    See  also  his  Civilieation  en  Europe,  p.  90. 

*  ^*  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  syst&me Le  syst^me  f(&odal  est  comme  une 

religion  de  la  terre.**  Originee  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Jiichelei,  toL  ii.  p.  302. 
"  Le  caract^re  de  la  f6odalit6,  c*etait  la  predominance  de  la  riaUU  sur  la  pereofmaliU, 
do  la  terre  sur  Thomme."    Esehhacky  Etude  du  Droity  p.  256. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
eentury,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were  freed  from  **  bur- 
dens of  the  state,*'  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  military  services  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  NearSer'e  EUt,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  voL  ▼. 
pp.  188,  140 ;  and  PetrieU  Eceleeiast.  Archit.  p.  882.  But  under  the  feudal  system, 
this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classew 
was  admitted.  **  After  the  feud^  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  tha< 
there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesiastic  fiefs.'*  HallanCe  Supplemental  Notex^ 
p.  120 ;  and  for  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Groee^e  Mili' 
tary  AnHquitiee,  vol  i.  pp.  5,  64;  Meyer,  Inetit.  Judie.  vol.  i.  p.  257 ;  Tumer^eHUt 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  Mably'e  Obeervatwne,  voL  i.  pp.  434,  435 :  so  that 
as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  *^Chaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagn6  personnellement  k  It 
revolution  qui  forma  le  gouvernement  f6odal;  mais  les  evdques  et  les  abb^  en 
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great  poBsessors  of  land  were  now  being  organized  into  an  hered- 
itary aristocracy.'  In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  sur- 
names :^  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  leading  families  :^  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented  as  well  as  other  heraldic 
devices  which  long  nourished  t}ie  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth, 
to  which,  during  many  ages,  all  other  superiority  was  considered 
subordinate.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the 
Reuse  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  reference  to  the  or* 
ganization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the  church  ;^^  and  the 
nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  government, 
and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom 
the  opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established." 
It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modem  protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since 
that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cover,  under 

dcTenant  soaverains  dans  leurs  terres,  perdirent  au  contraire  beaucoop  de  lear  pou- 
voir  et  de  leur  dignitA.** 

'  The  great  change  of  turning  life-posspssions  of  land  into  hereditary  possessions, 
began  late  in  the  ninUi  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  an  the  Frerogativty  p.  210;  Spence^t  Origin  of  ihe  Law 
of  JSurope,  pp.  282,  801 ;  Meyer,  InstiU  Judiciairea^  toI.  i.  p.  206. 

^  Tliat  surnames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Sism&ndiy  Hiat,  de»  Fran^aiSy  toI.  iii.  pp.  452-465 ;  HaUanCe  Mid' 
die  Apee,  toI.  i.  p.  188 ;  Monteily  HUi,  dee  divert  Etate,  vol.  iii.  p  268 ;  Peirie'e  JSe- 
eleeiagt.  Archit.  pp.  277,  842.  Koch  {Tableau  dee  Revolutione,  toL  L  p.  188)  etrone* 
oualy  says,  *'  c'est  pareillement  aux  croisades  que  TEurope  doit  Tusage  des  sumoms 
de  famille ; ''  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  surnames,  being  part  of  a  large  social  moTcment,  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  ascribed  to  a  single  event. 

'•  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare 
HallcmCe  BvppUmental  Notes,  pp.  97,  98 ;  DtdrympWt  HieL  of  Feudal  Property,  p. 
21 ;  Klimratk,  Hiet,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

'  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century,  see  Sallam*e  Middle  Agex,  vol.'  i.  pp.  138,  189 ;  Zedtncfi,  Antiqui' 
Uee  of  Ireland,  pp.  231,  232 ;  Oriyinee  du  Vroit^  in  (Euvree  de  Michdet,  voL  ii.  p.  382. 

"  For,  as  Lerminier  says  (Fhiloa.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  *'  la  loi  f6odale  n*est 
autre  chose  que  la  terre  4Iev6e  &  la  souverainct^.^'  On  the  decline  of  the  church  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Sienumdi,  HUt,  det 
Franfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned 
tUustratire  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of  laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  no  instance  in  England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  "  to  the 
Keeping  of  a  layman.^'    CampbelTe  CTumeellon,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Oelibacy,  oi^  account  of  Its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated,  and  in 
some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  general  and  decisive 
movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  time 
It  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  Neande/t^e  Biet.  of  the 
Churehj  vol  vi.  pp.  62,  61,  63, 72,  93,  94  note,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-131 ;  MoeheinHeEc' 
elee.  Hint.  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249 ;  JEecleston'i  Englieh  Antiq.  p.  96. 
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which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^ 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  success  of  which  mainly  depended  on  the 
weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  re- 
serving this  for  future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the 
French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and  infused  into 
them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which  was  usual  in  our 
country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England 
was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  naturally  intro- 
duced the  polity  existing  in  his  own  country.**  But,  in  his  hands, 
it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,*'  was 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages  which  were 
customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman  loids,  thrown  as 
strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept estates  from  the  crown  on  almost  any  terms  that  would 
guarantee  their  own  security.  Of  this,  William  naturally  availed 
himsel£  For,  by  granting  baronies  on  conditions  fEivourable  to 
the  crown,  he  prevented  the  barons*^  from  possessing  that  power 
which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  Englajid.  The  result  was,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king."  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely 

**  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing  *  "  la  f6odalit6  iiit  organis^e  en  Korman- 
die  plus  fortement  et  plus  systoraatiquement  que  partout  aiUeurs  en  France."  j^lin^ 
r«M,  IVavaux  tur  VUitU  du  Droits  toI.  i.  p.  130.  The  **  coutume  de  Nornuuidie  ^ 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  "  grand  coutumier."  Klim* 
'•atk,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it, 
bee  LettrtM  d'Agutsuau^  toL  il.  pp.  225,  226 :  **  accoutum^  4  respecter  leur  con* 
tume  comme  r^Tangile." 

"  MUU's  But,  of  Chivcdrjf,  vol.  i.  p.  38Y  ;  Turner's  JBTut  of  England,  vol  ii.  p. 
890,  Tol.  iy.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  Immediate  sue- 
eessors.  Orose'i  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

**  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  *  baron,'  compare  Kliwrath^ 
Hitt,  da  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  M. 
Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  ^  il  est  probable  que  ce  nom  fut  commua 
originairement  &  tons  les  vassaux  immddiats  de  la  couronne,  li^s  au  roi  per  tervitiwn 
militare,  par  le  service  de  chevalier.''  UasaU,  p.  265. 

*•  Meyer,  Instit,  Judic,  vol  i.  p.  242 ;  Twmer'e  HUt.  of  England^  vol  iiL  p.  220. 
The  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  destroyed 
.he  baronial  castles.  Tiirner,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.    Compare  Xtn^ar(i|  vol.  i.  pp.  S16»8il 
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Deglecting  that  peculiarity  of  feudalism,  accordiDg  to  which  each 
vassal  was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.*^ 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  afibirs  was  very  different.  In 
that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so  much  by 
grant,  as  by  prescription.'^  A  character  of  antiquity  was  thus 
thrown  over  their  rights  ;  which,  when  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  crown,  enabled  them  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates  all  the 
functions  of  independent  sovereigns.  **  Even  when  they  received 
their  first  great  check,  under  Philip  Augustus,^*  they,  in  his  reign, 
and  indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of  coining 
money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty, was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
nobles.*®  But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  persons  in- 
dependently of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  six- 
teenth century.*'  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  what  was 
called  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles 
were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England 
the  aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted 
as  a  right,**  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice. 
But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law;  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  text-books  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles.*' 

^  "  Deinde  coepit  homagU  hominum  totiua  Angliae,  et  juramentum  fidelitatia, 
eqiusciunqne  esaeat  feodi  yeTtenementi.**  MattluBi  Westmimaat.  Fhres  HUtoriaruvi^ 
vol.  11.  p.  9. 

'^  See  some  good  remarks  on  tbia  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
nobles,  in  HdUanis  Middle  Ages^  toI.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mablj  (Observatumf^  vol.  i. 
p.  60)  sajs :  **  en  effet,  on  n^ligea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiere  race,  de  conserver  les 
litres  primordiaux  de  ses  possessions."  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  pre- 
scription, see  Oiraud,  Precia  de  VAneien  Droits  pp.  79,  80. 

"  Mablyy  ObaervcUions  aur  V  IRsi,  de  France^  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  162,  178. 

"  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augnstus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mably^  Observa' 
tionay  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  Zerminier^  Philoe,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  265 ;  BoiUainviUiert, 
Hitt,  de  VAneien  Gouvemementj  vol.  iii.  pp.  147-150 ;  Guizoty  CivUisaiian  en  France, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  134, 185 ;  Cownon,  ffiet  dee  Peuflea  Bretona,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  li.  p.  850. 

**  ^*  Ko  subjects  ever  ei\joyed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England  without  the 
royal  stamp  and  superintendence  ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the 
fendal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country .**  HaUanCa  Middle  Agea,  vol.  L 
p.  154. 

"  JBrovghain^a  Polit,  PMloa.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidenc« 
Ihere  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  MMy'a  ObservtUiona^  vol.  i.  p.  424,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  296,  297 ;  and  Tumer'a  Normandg,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

^  Hallam'a  Supplemental  Notea^  pp.  804,  805. 

**  "Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  vouhit 
Pabolir,  finit  par  le  r6tablir."  Montloaier,  Manarehie  Franqaiae,  vol  L  pp.  127,  202 . 
see  also  pp.  484,  485,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  485,  436.  Mably  {Obaervaiiona,  vol.  ii.  p.  338; 
aentions  *' lettres-patentes  de  Fhilippe-de-Valois  du  8  f^vrier  1880,  pour  permettn 
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Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power  of 
France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences  of  great 
importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being  too  feeble  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  people.'*  About  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  Normans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;  and  both 
parties  united  against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common 
rights.'^^  The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield, 
contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  freemen/''^ 
Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were 
again  associated  with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  the 
same  results, — the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  being  each 
time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  singular  alliance. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  :*' 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ; 
since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities 
and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  burgesses  to  take 
their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  en- 
tirely of  priests  and  nobles.'^ 

• 

dans  le  duch6  d*Aquitaine  les  guerres  privies,*'  &c. ;  and  he  adds,  "  le  9  avril  185S 
le  roi  Jean  renouvelle  Tordonnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^e  la  quarantaine  da  roi, 
touchant  les  guerres  priyees.*' 

■*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  RUe  and  Progren  of  the  Englitth  Commonwealik^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  51-56)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence 
of  alL 

*  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of  which 
the  first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  compare  CampbeWt 
Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  with  Brougham^ s  PoliL  Philos,  vol.  i.  p.  S39,  ToL  iiL 
p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have  thre« 
tistinct  kinds  of  evidence : 

Ist,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  bo  fonned 
by  blending  Norman  with  Saxon  ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dated 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  Madden^e  Preface  tc 
Layamon,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  xx.  xxL,  with  Turner'e  Htet.  of  England,  ToL  \iiL  pp. 
214,  217,  486,  487. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  that 
'*  sic  permixtffi  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,.  qois 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.**  Note  in  HallairCe  MiddU  Age*,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

8d,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of  dress,  which 
in  that  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  difierences,  was  no  longer  ob* 
served,  and  the  distinctive  peculiariUes  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared. 
Bee  BtnUt'e  View  of  the  Drese  and  HabiU  of  the  People  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  67, 
edit.  Pknch^,  1842,  4to. 

**  "An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  firemen  forms  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  charter."  HaUanCe  MiddU  Ages,  vol  ii.  p.  108.  This  is  very  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham^s  great  speeches.  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xvl«  p.  662. 

"  Compare  Meyer,  Inetit.  Judie.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  with  JAngard's  England,  voL  IL 
p.  127,  and  Somere  TVacts,  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

"  He  i9  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  pystem  of  government 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  rely  on  the  people,**  it  naturally  followed  that  the  people 
imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of 
which  our  civil  and  political  institutions  are  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause.  .  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  pe- 
culiarity of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remark- 
able. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  othei 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and 
upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which,  whatever  be  their 
faults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  free 
men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management 
of  their  own  city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by 
preserving  it  in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the 
interests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, neglected  in  France.  The  great  French  lords  being 
too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling  to  seek  their  alli- 
ance.'«  The  result  was,  that,  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
names,  society  was,  in  reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — the 
upper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And, 
looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too 

in  this  country.^*  CeanpbtlVs  Chief-JtuliceSj  toL  i.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for 
instance,  Dalrympl^s  EUt.  of  Feudal  Property^  p.  332)  suppose  that  burgesses  were 
summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  OTidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  period  the  citizens, 
though  rapidly  increasing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  step  being  taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  HaUam^a  SuppUment. 
Nole%^  pp.  335-839 ;  Spence'a  Origin  of  the  Lava  of  Europe^  p.  512 ;  CampbeWs 
ChanceUorSj  toL  i.  p.  155 ;  Lingard*8  England^  Tol.  ii.  p.  188 ;  OutsutCa  Essais^  p. 
819.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the 
origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which  were  favourite  errors 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  witten- 
agemot, this  idea  still  lingers  among  antiquaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators, 
even  they  have  abandoned  their  old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  ^er  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgrave^a  English 
Commonwealihj  part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer,  Trutit  Jtufie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162-173. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

"  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English  aristoc- 
racy with  this :  **  En  France  la  noblesse,  attaqude  sans  cesse,  s'est  d6fendue  sans 
ccsse.  Elle  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept^e.  En  Angleterre,  elle  a 
couru  d6s  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r6fugier  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous 
leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence."  Montlosier^  Monarehie  Fran 
laise.  vol.  iii.  p.  162.  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  I>e  Static  Consid.  sur  la 
Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

**  See  some  good  remarks  io  Mahly^  Obser  ations  sur  VHist.  de  Frmn  k,  vol.  Uu 
pp.  1  U,  115. 
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much  to  say,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  every  man 
was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the 
two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively 
checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal.^'  By  this,  the  great 
lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  ser- 
vices to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them;  that  is, 
made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had 
likewise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so 
on  in  an  endless  series  ;^^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence, 
and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system.^^  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  to 
the  general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute 
known  to  lawyers  as  Quia  emptores.^* 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between 
France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this  were  still  more 
obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal  system  rapidly 
decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of 
protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-government;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fest  by  those  great 
institutions  which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obe* 
dient  habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copyholders, 
were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  England.  =^     In 

"  HMmi9  MiddU  Age»,  vol.  i.  p.  HI. 

"  **  Originally  there  wsa  no  Umit  to  subinfeudation.^  Brcughcmd  Poiii.  PkUos, 
vol.  i.  p.  279. 

**  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  country,  "  toute  la  eoci^t^ 
f^odale  formait  ainsi  iine  6chelle  de  clientelle  et  de  patronage."  Cauoffnac^  JUvoin" 
Han  JFran^aite^  toI.  i.  p.  459. 

'*  This  is  18  £dw.  I.  c.  1 ;  respecting  whicbi  see  Blacktione's  Comtrunt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91,  vol.  IT.  p.  426 ;  Jieeve's  HisU  of  EnglUh  Law^  vol.  ii.  p.  223 ;  JDairympit'9 
Hist,  of  Feudal  Property,  pp.  102,  248,  840. 

^  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  English  yeo- 
manry, is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  collected  considerable 
materials ;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  consummated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age. 
I  mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeo- 
man freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the 
general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doing  away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires.  Com- 
pare Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  602,  with  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  in  Bunhttrt/'a  Correepond.  of  ffanmer^  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MilPa  PoliL 
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France  sncn  guarantees  were  impossible.  The  real  division 
being  between  those  who  were  noble,  and  those  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  for  the  establishment  of  intervening 
classes;  but  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  oj  these  two 
great  ranks.**  The  French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering 
to  our  yeomanry;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws. 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their  country 
municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile;  for,  while  they 
copied  the  forms  of  Kberty,  they  lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured.  They  had,  indeed, 
its  image  and  superscription;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  warms  the  image  into  life.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed. 
The  show  and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters 
were  granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  AU,  however ,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by  the 
wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of  men 
can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals;  they  set 
off  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  paraphernalia, 
its  holidaynsuit  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil 
days  set  in^  when  the  invasions  of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty 
will  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and 
the  largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured  to 
habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which 
the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so  ready  to  bestow,  that,  in 
many  countries,  they  have  now  left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to 
protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions, 
fell  at  the  first  shock;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal 
privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  national  character, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  our 
country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Econ,  Tol.  i.  pp.  8a1,  812  ;  another  in  NieholB^*  Lit  An6e.  toL  t.  p.  323 ;  and  Sin- 
clair's Correspond,  vol.  i  p.  229. 

**  ThiB  is  stated  as  an  admitted  fact  by  French  writers  living  in  different  periods, 
and  holding  different  opinionf. ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being  only  two  divisions : 
**  comme  en  France  on  est  toigours  ou  noble,  on  roturier,  et  qu^il  n^y  a  pas  de  milieu." 
Mini.  d§  Jiivarol^  p.  7.  **  La  grands  distinction  des  nobles  et  des  roturiers."  Giraud^ 
FrScU  d$  PAncien  JDroiiy  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  nobles 
and  roturiers  attained  their  majority  at  different  ages.  Klimrathy  Hist,  du  I/roity 
vol.  ii.  p.  249  (erroneously  stated  in  Story's  Oonfiiet  of  Laies^  pp.  56, 79,  114).  See 
further  respecting  this  capital  distinction,  Mkn,  de  ifujolems  Mornay^  vol.  ii.  p.  ^'60 


de  ii^ant,  canaiUe,  des  qu^on  ne  s^appelloit  plus  marquis,  baron,  comte,  chevalier, 
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v^hose  authority  has  ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks^ 
continued  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic 
parts  of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  vas  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so  little 
influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  called  an  institution  at  all."  Indeed,  the  French  were,  by 
this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  protection,  and  to  the 
subordination  which  that  idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  in- 
clined to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in  their  constitution, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element.  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;"  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has  been  to 
increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But,  in  that  same 
century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  assumed  a  new  form ; 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded 
by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  ^terwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  French  people."  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  cf  su- 
periority and  submission,  have  long  survived  that  barbarous  age 
to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigra- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France,  every 
thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  all  civil  func- 
tions are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  any  importance,  all 
schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  con- 

**  *'  Les  6tat6-g6n6r8ux  sont  port^s  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je  ne  sais 
cependant  s^il  est  pennis  de  donner  ce  nom  d  des  rassemblemens  aussi  irrdgulieni.^ 
MonilotieTy  Jfonarchie  J^VanfaUe,  roL  i.  p.  266.  ^*  En  France,  les  dtats-g^n^rauXf 
au  moment  mdme  de  leur  plus  grand  6clat,  c^est  &  dire  dans  ie  coure  da  xit*  si^le, 
u'ont  gn^re  M  que  des  accidents,  an  pouToir  national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non 
iiu  ^tablissement  constitutionnel."  Ouizoty  Euais^  p.  258.  See  also  3£My^  Ob- 
iervatioMy  Tol.  iii.  p.  147 ;  and  Simwndi,  Hut  dea  Fran^aUy  toI.  ziv.  p.  642. 

*^  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  tlie  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
foreign  writers  on  our  history,  Guizot^  EnaUy  p.  297:  "En  1307,  les  droits  qui 
devaient  cnfanter  en  Angleterre  an  gouTemement  libre  ^talent  ddfinitiTement  r«- 
connus.*' 

"  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  Mably,  Ob$ervation»^  toL 
ii.  pp.  25-44;  in  SoulainvillierSy  Aneien  Gouvemementy  toI.  i.  pp.  292,  814,  vol.  U. 
pp.  37,  88  ;  and  in  Ouizot^  CiviltBation  en  Ihrnce^  vol.  W,  pp.  170-192.  H.  Guizol 
says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  "  hi  metamorphose  de  la  royant^  en 
despotisme.'*  On  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  movement,  see  Thcqu^ 
vilUa  JMmocratie,  rol.  i.  p.  807  :  "  Le  goOt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  re- 
glementaire  remontcnt,  en  France,  &  T^poque  oQ  les  Idgistcs  sont  entros  dans  le 
gouvernement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte  an  temps  de  Philippe  le  Bel.*'  Tennemann  ako 
notices  that  in  his  reign  the  "  Rechtstheorie"  began  to  exercise  influence ;  but  this 
learned  writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstocd 
the  more  general  social  tendency.     Geacfi.  der  Philos.  vol.  viii.  p.  828. 
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ferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent  jurisdiotion  i» 
aknost  nnknown.  Every  thing  that  is  done  must  he  done  at 
head-quarters.^®  The  government  is  helieved  to  see  every  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this 
monstrous  monopoly,  there  has  heen  contrived  a  machinery  well 
worthy  of  the  design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  im- 
mense array  of  officials  ;*^  who, 'in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form  an  ad- 
mirable emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man 
either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 
So  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiotion  the 
most  rare,  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order 
that  the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  bequeath  their 
property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from  bequeathing  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  all.  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected. by  its 
police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  travel  witliout  a  paaa- 
port.  And  when  men  are  actually  traveUing,  they  are  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  itlterfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another 
matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against  crimi- 
nals, that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  ;the  bar  of  one  of  their 

^  As  fleveral  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  {Oriaines  du 
Droit  FrangaiSj  in  (Euvres  de^i^chetet^  vol.  ii.  pi.  821 ;  '&nd!^8chbaeh^  £iude  du  Droits 
p.  129:  "le  syst^me  ^nergique'de  la  cenWaKsation"),  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it 
actually  works.   .  •  .  ' .    ^     .  .     .  . 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  ^*  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  de- 
termine its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed 
functionarieSt^t  cannot  even  erect  a  buildftig,  the  cost  of  which  shall  have  been 
sanctioned,  jfithout  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  worlcs  attached  to 
the  central  authority,  and  having  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  public  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom."  Bidwer'H  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Clcuus^  1886,  vol. 
ii  p.  262. 

M.  Toc^ueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  "Sous  Tancien  regime, 
comfM  d4  'no9  joura^  il  n*y  avait  ville,  bourg,  village,  ni  si  petit  hamcau  en  France, 
hopital,  fabrique,  convent  ni  college,  qui  put  avoir  une  volontS  ind6pendante  dans 
pes  afTaircs  ^  particuli^res,  ni  adndnistrcr  &  sa  volont6  ses  propres  biens.  Alort, 
comme  aujourd'hui,  Tadministration  tenait  done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tic- 
solence  du  mot  ne  s'etait  pas  encore  produite,  on  avait  du  moins  d6j&  la  chosd." 
7\jconevillej  PAncien  Regime^  1866,  pp.  79,  80. 

**  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  goremitfent 
CO  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  different  periods  durilig 
the  present  century,  at  from  188,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  Toeqiteville,  de  la  Di- 
moeratiey  vol.  i.  p.  220;  Alisoti's  Europe^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  Kay^a  Condition  of 
ths  People^  vol.  i.  p.  272;  Lain^a  jNotea^  2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in 
I860,  says :  '*  In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries  * 
jrere  stated  to  amount  to  807,080  indiTiduals." 
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courts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it  is  no  idle  boast  t^ 
say,  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There 
is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate,  by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about 
to  be  tried,  examining  him  in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed 
guilt,  re-examining  him,  cross-examining  him,  performing  the 
duties,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear 
against  the  unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  posi- 
tion, all  his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  French  intellect  are  shown  ;  because  it  supplies  a  machinery 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an 
idea  of  unfairness  ;  and  because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable 
temper,  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system 
that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into 
a  partizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is^  only  forms  part  of  a 
far  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals  are 
discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime 
is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people,  even  in  their  ordi- 
nary amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully  superintended. 
Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  dome  sudden  indiscretion, 
precautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  &ther  might 
surround  his  children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  con- 
certs, and  their  other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always 
present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done, 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor  does 
the  vi^lance  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the  education  of 
children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the. state,  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters  or  parents.^'  And  the 
whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  enei^,  that,  as  the  French 
while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are 
never  left  alone."  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also.  Its 
prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and  the  baker  to 

**  "The  government  in  France  possesses  control  over  all  the  edacation  of  th« 
sountry,  with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which 
are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions/'  Report  on  th4  StaU  cj 
iuparior  Education  in  France  in  1843,  in  Journal  of  StaliiU  Soc.  Yol.  vi.  pw  804. 
On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napoleon,  see  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p. 
208 :  "Nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the 
direction  and  appointment  of  government." 

^  "  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  surveillance  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  never  be  left  alone."  JReport  on 
jensral  Education  in  France  in  1842,  in  Journal  of  SCatiet.  Soc,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 
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the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is  examined  lest  it  should 
be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest  it  should  be  light.  In  short, 
without  multiplying  instances,  with  which  most  readers  must  be 
fieuniliar,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  France,  as  in  every  other 
country  where  the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind  ;  a  monox>oly  which 
comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  follows  them  in 
their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling 
spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibili- 
ty to  themselves  ;  thus  depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real 
education  that  most  minds  receive, — the  constant  necessity  of 
providing  for  future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people,  a  people  full  of  mettle, 
high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  less  oppress- 
ed by-  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — ^have  always  been 
found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power.  Even  when  they  have 
possessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence 
with  liberty.  One  of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  want- 
ing. They  have  had  free  governments,  which  have  not  been 
stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been 
free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.^^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least 
some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  unsuccessfrd.  For 
men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are  educated  to  freedom. 
And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or 
gained  from  books ;  but  it  is  that  which  consists  in  self-disci- 
pline, in  self-reliance,  and  in  self-government.  These,  in  Eng- 
land, are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — ^traditional  habits,  which 
we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  them  is 
monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  companies,  they 
effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With 
them,  the  people  look  to  the  rulers  ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to 
the  people.  With  them,  the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which 
society  radiates."     With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the 

**  A  distinguished  Frencli  author  says :  **  La  France  sonff^  da  ma!  du  sitele ; 
elle  en  est  plus  malade  qn^aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine  de  TautoritA.** 
Ctutine,  Rume,  toI.  ii.  p.  186.     Compare  Retfy  Seittiee  SoeiaU,  toL  iL  p.  86  note. 

^  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must 
iscribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  ^*le  difaut  de  spon- 
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szecutive  the  organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  corre« 
sponded  with  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made 
fit  for  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights.  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the 
power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  uphold  our 
liberties',  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase  them  ;  and 
this  we  have  dojip  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men 
to  whom  sych  subjects  have  long  been  familiar.  But  the  French, 
always  treated  as  children,  are,  in  political  matters,  children 
Still.  And  a3'.  they  have  handled  the  most  weighty  concerns 
in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where 
the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  ei^ergies,  and  that  before 
they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which  a  con- 
test with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be 
guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  concerued  with  is,  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and  England  long 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturally  followed  some 
striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde, 
and  that  waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French 
kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  influence  of  the 
nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  diminished.  What,  how- 
ever, proves  the  extent  to  which  their  power  had  l^ken  root,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them  uiifa- 
vourable  circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control."  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
throne  became  entirely  changed ;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people 

tan^it^,  qui  caract^rise  lea  institutions  de  la  France  moderne.**  Meytr^  In^tit.  Judir. 
vol.  iy.  p.  536.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  farour 
the  establishment  of  academies ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their 
'urists  owe  their  lore  of  codification.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwilling 
ness  to  rely  on  the  general  march  of  a£fairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the 
unaided  conclusions  of  private  men. 

**  Mably  (ObaervatioMy  vol  iii.  pp.  154,  155,  852-362}  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  tlie  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  as  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  see  J)e9  Beaux,  JSiMtoriettes^  vol.  vii.  p.  155,  vol.  viii.  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61» 
62,  vol.  X.  pp.  255-257.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  matters  were  somewhat  better ; 
but  still  the  subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and 
miserable.  Compare  QSuvres  de  Turgot,  vol  iv.  p.  139;  Zeiter  from  the  Earl  oj 
Cork,  dated  Lyons,  1754,  in  Burton^ s  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  iv 
Pari,  Hut,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  406;  JeffereorCs  Ccrreepond,  vol.  ii.  p.  46;  and  jSmt/V 
aTuMT  an.  the  CotUinent,  edit.  1798,  vol.  in.  pp.  201,  202. 
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remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slayery,  or  villenage, 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished,  and  was  extinct  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century/^  In  France,  it  lingered  or 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great 
Eevolution  by  which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were 
called  to  so  sharp  an  account.^"  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of 
ignoble  birth  ;*^  for  the  French  aiistocracy,  being  a  high  and 
chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  their  illustri- 
ous descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.*"  Indeed,  every  thing 
tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt.  Every  thing  was  con* 
trived  to  humble  one  class,  and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles 
there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and 
also  the  most  important  military  posts.'^^    The  privilege  of  enter- 

*^  Mr.  Eocleeton  (JEngluh  Antiq,  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  ^'viUenage  had  al- 
most passed  away;"  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  {Over^Fopulation,  p.  182), 
**  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1660,  declares  toat  he  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial  slaves, 
still  to  be  fonnd,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallam 
can  find  no  **  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  villenage^'  later  than  1674. 
Middle  Agt$^  vol.  ii.  p.  312 :  see,  to  the  same  effect,  BcarringUm  an  the  StatuUSy  pp. 
S08,  809.  If,  however,  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

^  M.  Cassagnac  ((7at<M8  de  la  JUvoltUion^  voL  iii.  p.  11)  says :  "  Chose  surprenante, 
il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aoAt  1789,  un  million  cinq  cent  mille  aerfs  de  corps  ;^  and 
M.  Giraud  {PrScie  de  VAncien  Ihroit^  Paris,  1862,  p.  8),Jasqu*&  la  revolution  une 
division  fondamentale  partageait  les  personnes  en  personnes  libss  et  personnes  su* 
jettes  il  condition  servile."  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  dis* 
tinctlon  was  abolished  by  Louis  XVI.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  £echbachy 
JStude  du  Droits  pp.  271,  272,  with  Du  Mesnil^  Mkn,  sttr  le  Prince  Le  Brun,  p.  94. 
I  notice  this  particularly,  because  M.  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate 
writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Mitt,  du 
divert  Etate^  voL  vi.  p.  101. 

^  Ocusagnac,  de  la  Rhfciluiion^  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  178 ;  Oiravd,  Aneien  Droits  p. 
11 ;  SoulaviCj  Mem,  de  Louie  XVJj  vol.  vi.  p.  166 ;  Man,  au  Roi  tw  lee  Municipali' 
Usy  in  (Euvree  de  Turgot,  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Mhu  de  Genlie,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impo« 
sitions  will  be  found  in  Jk  Tlaou^  MiaL  Univ.  vol.  xiiL  p.  24,  vol.  xiy.  p.  118 ;  Baini 
Aulaire,  Miet  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  L  p.  126;  TocquevUle^  Aneien  JUgime^  pp.  186,  191, 
420,  440 ;  Sullg^  (Economiee  Bogalea,  voL  ii.  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  voL  iv.  p.  199, 
vol.  V.  pp.  889,  410,  vol  vi.  p.  94;  Relat.  dee  Ambaeead,  Venii.  vol.  i.  p.  96;  MaUy^ 
Obeervatione^  voL  iiL  pp.  866,  866 ;  BoulainvUlieriy  Aneien  Oouvemementy  vol.  iii. 
p.  109 ;  Z«  Vaseor,  Hiet,  de  Louis  Xlll^  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  Mkm,  d*Omer  Talon,  vol  it 
pp.  103,  869 ;  Mem.  de  Montglat,  vol  i.  p.  82;  Tocquevilley  Regne  de  Louis  XVy  vol 
I  pp.  87,  882 ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  L  p.  872,  vol  iv.  pp.  68,  69,  74,  76,  242, 
278,  vol  Y.  pp.  226,  242,  vol  vi.  p.  144,  vol  viii.  pp.  162,  280. 

**  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  **  will  consent, 
indeed,  to  equal  taxation.*'  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated,  Paris,  May 
9tb,  1789,  in  JefferwnCs  Correxp.  vol  il  pp.  462,  468.  Compare  Mercier  sur  Rout- 
seauy  vol  I  p.  186. 

**  **  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  privilege  exclusif  des  grandes  dtgnitto  et  des  grot 
d6i)CCccs.^    Mhn»  deRivarol,  p.  97  :  bcc  also  Mtm,  de  Bcuilli,  vol  i.  p.  56  ^  Iscmonteu* 
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ing  the  army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  ;**  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.*'  At  the 
same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confusion,  an  equal 
vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even  in  the  amusements  of 
the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought,  that,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dove- 
cote depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman, 
whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  nnless  he 
were  a  noble ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too 
elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.** 

Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  importance  will 
become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctions 
have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomanry,  copy- 
holders, and  free  burgesses  were  the  representatives,  proved  fer 
too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing  principles^  of 
which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  politics,  and  the 
clergy  in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  oppomtion  made 
by  these  feelings  of  individual  independence,  that  we  owe  .our 
two  greatest  national  acts — our  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  our  Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other  point 
of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustia* 
tion  of  the  eaf ly  and  radical  difference  between  France  and 
England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution 
of  chivalry,**  which  was  to  manners  what  feudalism  was  to  poli- 

EtcAlissement  Monarchiquej  p.  837  ;  Daniel,  HUt,  de  la  MUiee  FrangfuUe^  toL  iL  p. 
656 ;  Campaitj  Jfhn,  8ur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289. 

**  **  L'ancien  regime  n^avait  admis  que  dcs  nobles  pour  officiers.**  Mem.  de  J2»- 
land,  Tol.  i.  p.  898.  S^gur  mentions  that,  earlj  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  **les 
nobles  seuls  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  service  comme  sous-Iieutenans.**  Mm',  de 
Siffur,  ToL  L  p.  65.  Compare  pp.  117,  265-271,  with  Mhn,  de  Oenlie,  vol.  liL  p.  74^ 
and  De  Stdel,  Contid,  surla  Rev,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

**  Thtis,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  **  il  remet  sous  Pancien  pied  la  cavalerie  or- 
dinidre,  qui  n^^toit  compos^e  que  de  la  noblesse.**  Hiet.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  203 ; 
and  see  vol.  x.  pp.  504,  505,  vol.  xiii.  p.  22 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the 
same  fact  in  Boullier,  Hist,  dee  divers  Corps  de  la  Maison  MUitaire  dee  RoU  de 
France^  Paris,  1818,  p.  58,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  subject. 

^  M.  Tocqueville  (VAncien  Rigime,  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulatiou 
still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  "  en  Dauphin^,  en  Bretagne,  en  Nor* 
mandie,  il  est  prohib6  k  tout  roturier  d^avoir  des  colombiers,  fhies  et  volik^ ;  U  n*y 
a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoir  des  pigeons." 

**  ^*  Dte  la  fin  du  onzi&me  si^Ie  ik  T^poque  m6me  oii  commenc^ent  les  croisades;, 
on  trouve  la  chevalerie  6tablie."  Koch,  Tab.  dee  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  143 :  see 
also  Saintt'Palaye,  Mim,  eur  le  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68.  M.  Ouizot  (jCivilut,  tn 
France,  vol  iii.  pp.  349-364)  has  attempted  to  trace  it  back  to  an  earlier  period  ;  bat 
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tics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  but  also  from  two  general  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one 
could  even  receive  knighthood  unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;** 
and  the  preliminary  education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary 
was  carried  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else 
in  their  own  baronial  castles.*'  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as 
they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming 
spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from  which  the  evil 
proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  atten* 
tion  to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this, 
was  in  fact  a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  the  protective  spirit,*®  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal,  could 
never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent."  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  re- 
sults of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this  that  Europe  owes  those 
orders,  half  aristocratic,  half  religious,*''  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St.  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolm,  the  Knights 

he  appears  to  have  failed,  though  of  course  its  germs  may  be  easUy  found.  Accord* 
ing  to  some  writers  It  originated  in  Northern  Europe;  according  to  others  in  Ara- 
bia! Mallefs  Northern  ArUiquitUs^  p.  202;  Journal  of  A  not,  Soc.  rol.  ii.  p.  11. 

^  "  L*otdre  de  chevalerie  n^dtoit  accord^  qu^aux  hommes  d^tin  sang  noble.**  Sis- 
mondi,  JRtt  des  FrangaU,  toI  it.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel^  Mist*  de  la  Milice^  Tol. 
L  p.  97,  and  MUW  HUt.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  I  p.  20. 

"  "  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country^ 
but  most  frequently  their  own  castles  served."  MilU  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  voL  i.  p. 
31 ;  and  see  Sainte-Palaye^  Minu  eur  VAnc,  Chevalerie^  toI.  i.  pp.  80,  56,  57,  on  this 
education. 

"  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to  th? 
crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare  Jfti/«'  Hist,  of  Chivalry y 
vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  MUiee,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102,  108;  Boulainvil- 
Uersy  Ancien  Qouv.  vol.  i.  p.  826.  Sainte-Palayo  {Mhn.  mr  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp. 
119-128),  who  has  collected  some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  and 
the  church,  says,  p.  119,  **enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regardee  comme  une  ordination, 
nn  sacerdoce."  The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  kniehthood, 
and  WiUiam  Rufhs  was  aetuaUy  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc :  "  Arcniepisco- 
pus  Lanfrancus,  eo  quod  eum  nutrierat,  et  militem  fecerat."  Will.  Jfalmea.  lib.  iv., 
fai  Seriptorte  post  Bedam,  p.  67.  Compare  Fosbroke's  British  Monachitm,  1848,  p. 
101.  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

*•  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills;  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unbereditary  element  was  favourable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  889,  vol.  ii.  p.  169; 
a  work  interestuig  as  an  assemblage  of  fieicts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  es^ 
timate. 

*•  "In  their  origin  all  the  militarv  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones,  were  en* 
tirpiy  aristocratic."    MUCi  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
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of  St.  Michael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evili 
on  society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  yiees,  en- 
livened the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debauchery  of  sol- 
diers. As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number  of  noble 
knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "defend  the  church;"  an 
ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history."  Thus  it  was  that  chivaliy, 
uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those 
principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institu- 
tion may  have  conferred  upon  maimers,"  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging  the  term  of  it^ 
infancy." 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength 
and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predominance  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivalry, 
are  of  French  origin."  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
great  describers  of  chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of 

•*  Mills*  SUL  of  Chivalry,  toI.  i.  pp.  148,  833.  About  the  year  1127,  St.  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which  "  he  extols  this 

order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood He  describes  the 

design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christian 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  that  God  might  approve.'*  Netmde^$ 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vii.  p.  858.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  tbii^ 
teenth  century,  a  chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ :  ^*  un  nouvel  ordre  de  cbevalerie  de»- 
tind  d  poursulvre  Ics  h6retiques,  sur  ie  module  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le 
nom  de  Milice  de  Christ."    JJoreniey  Hist,  de  VInquisitiony  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  133,  208. 

**  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  women.  Sainte'Palaye,  Mim.  sur  la  ChevaUrie^  voL  i.  pp. 
220-223,  282,  284,  vol  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii.  169-161 ;  Helvkius  de  VEsprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5(», 
61 ;  SchlegeVs  Lectures,  vol.  1.  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think, 
indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable 
reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *'  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in 
ancient  times  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry."  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  vol 
ii.  p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1889,  pp.  146,  14^ 

^  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  "  A  third  reproach  may  be 
made  to  the  character  of  kmghthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  siurit  of  high  birth, 
by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradadon.** 

•*  Bismondi,  Hist,  des  FranqaU,  vol.  iv.  pp.  870,  871,  877 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  478  ;  Foncemagne  de  VOrigine  des  Armoiries,  in  Mhn,  de  VAa^ 
dhnie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xx.  p.  580.  Koch  also  says  (Tableau  des  B^olutione^ 
vol.  i.  p.  139),'*^c*e8t  de  la  France  que  Tusage  des  toumois  se  ripandit  chex  lei 
autres  nations  de  I'Europe."  They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  leiffB 
•f  Stephen.     Lingard's  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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wliom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  famous  chevalier,  who  ip 
always  considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I.  Nor 
was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tonmaments 
were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one  having  been  held 
in  1560." 

But  in  England^  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less  active 
than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  chivalry,  as  its 
offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social  distinc- 
tions by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were 
never  so  great  in  our  country  as  in  France/^  As  men  became 
more  free,  the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  fur- 
ther diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  aud  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  a  law 
was  passed  obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of 
knighthood  which  in  other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  ambition.*^  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  followed  by 
another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  mil- 
itary character;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour.*®  Finally,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  France  stiU 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mischievous 
institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule  even  among  the 
people  themselves."    To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two 

**  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  AffeSy  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  vrere  "  entirely  discontui' 
ued  in  France"  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. ;  but  according  to  MUIm' 
Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year ;  when  another  fatal  ac- 
cident occnrred,  and  **  tournaments  ceased  for  ever."  Compare  8aint-Palay$  tiir 
la  ChevcUerUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  40. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Aget,  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
rith  other  classes,  "  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Th^  uhu  not^  how- 
ever, to  muck  tUstinelion  in  England  a»  in  France,^^  The  great  hononr  paid  to  knights 
in  France  is  noticed  by  Daniel  (Milice  J^S-angaitCy  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129);  and  Herder 
(Ideen  eur  Oteehichte^  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  tliat  in  France  chivalry  flourished 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hi$t  des 
JiWtngaiSy  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

'^  The  Staiutum  de  MUitilnUy  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this. 
Compare  BlackttoneU  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  69 ;  Barrington  on  the  Staivtea,  pp.  192, 
198.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  thtf 
reign  of  Henry  HI. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine 
Bee  HallanCe  Const.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  421,  and  Lgttelton^s  Hitt,  of  Henry  IL  vol.  ii.  pp. 
238,  239,  2d  edit.  4to,  1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  "  Indeed  it 
Beems  a  deviation  from  the  original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot 
but  think  it  a  very  great  inconsistency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  aGce» 
lion  of  honour  to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any." 

^  In  MiOe'  Hiet  of  Chivalry,  vol  ii.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that  *«  the  judges  of  tho 
courts  of  law"  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 

**  Mr.  Mills  {Hist  of  Chivalry,  vol  ii.  pp.  90,  100)  has  printed  a  curious  extract, 
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others,  which  seem  worthy  of  observation.  The  first  is,  tliai 
the  French,  notwithstanding  their  many  admirable  qualities, 
have  always  been  more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the 
English  ;"  a  peculiarity  partly  referable  to  those  chivaliic  tra- 
ditions which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable 
to  destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance  to 
external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and  the  like,  wMch 
we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in  such  high  estimation. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  from  the  beginnii^ 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is 
a  custom  which  we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  countries  suppUes  another  link  in  that  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies."^ 

from  a  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edvard 
IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  is  a  popular  ballad, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Tumaraent  of  Totten- 
hanif  in  which  the  follies  of  chivalry  are  admirably  ridiculed.  See  TKarfon*a  JKsf .  of 
English  Poetry^  edit.  1840,  voL  ill.  pp.  98-101 ;  and  Percy* %  ReliquM  of  AneUtU 
Poetry,  edit.  1846,  pp.  92-96.  According  to  Turner  {Hist,  of  Ertgland,  vol.  v!.  p. 
863),  **  the  ancient  books  of  chivalry  were  laid  aside''  about  the  reign  of  HeniFy  VL 

^  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  as  well 
as  an  able  Judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the  French,  calls  them  **  the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world."  Letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  in  AihifCs  lAfe  of  Addison^  vol.  L  p. 
90.  Napoleon  says,  **  vanity  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  French."  AliwfCt  Hist, 
of  Europe,  voL  vi.  p.  26.  Bumont  {Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  Ill)  declares;,  that 
"  le  trait  le  plus  dominant  dans  le  caract^re  fran^ais,  c'est  Tamour  propre  ;**  and 
66gur  {Souvenirs,  vol  i.  pp.  78,  74),  "  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  on,  d  on  le 
veut,  la  vanity,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable."  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  thim  the  English. 
CSotnbe's  Elements  of  Phrenology,  dth  edit.  Edinb.  1846,  p.  90 ;  and  a  partial  recogni- 
tion of  the  same  fact  in  Eroussais,  Cours  de  Phrinologie,  p.  297.  For  other  in* 
stances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the  French,  see  ToeguevillSj  PAneiem 
Reqime,  p.  148 ;  Barante,  JAt,  Franq.  au  XVIIl*  SieeU,  p.  80 ;  Uhn,  ds  Brissot^ 
vol.  L  p.  272;  Mezkray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  988;  Lemontey^  Etahlissement 
Momarchioue,  p.  418 ;  Voltairt,  Lettres  inedites,  vol.  li.  p.  282 ;  ToeqwvilU^  Jtegns 
le  Jxnds  JCV,  vol  iL  p.  868 ;  De  Stael  sur  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  voL  ii.  p.  25S. 

^'  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters; and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  destroyed  until 
the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion  even  in  the  reign  of  Loula 
XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mim,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  re- 
gard to  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.  In  England  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
of  even  a  single  private  duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
there  were  not  many  till  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  cu» 
torn  arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  foi 
the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Monttosisr^  Monart.  J^n^, 
vol  ii.  p.  486,  with  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Eiata,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time 
the  love  of  the  French  for  duelUng  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
snormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  comparing  the  following 
passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleatmre  in  bringing  together,  as  no  one  has  writ- 
leu  even  a  tolerable  hiitory  of  duelling,  notwithstanding  the  great  part  it  ou«e 
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The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the  exter- 
nal expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing  vigour. 
In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  religion,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Beformation,  and  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  supremacy.  In  England,  the 
pride  of  men,  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to 
mature  into  a  system  what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  erad- 
icated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  which 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed 
analogous  results.  Our  ancestors  found  no  difficulty  in  humbling 
the  noUes,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance. 
The  wars  of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into 
two  hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;^^  and,  after  the  reigu 
of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those  private  wars,  by 
which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society."  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same  spirit 
displayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For, 
those  princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest 
classes  ;  and  even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Beformation  ; 
which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the  insubordination  of 
men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seeds  of  those  great 
political  revolutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke 

played  in  European  society.  De  ThoUj  HUU  Uhiv,  toL  Ix.  pp.  592,  698,  toI.  xv. 
p,  67 ;  Daniel,  ifUice  jPVanpoM*,  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  vol. 
ii|.  p.  406,  vol.  vi  p.  122,  vol.  viiU  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Carew's  State  of  France 
under  Henry  IV,,  in  BireKe  Historical  Negotiaiione,  p.  467 ;  Ben  Joneows  WorkSy 
edit.  Gifford,  vol.  vi.  p.  69;  Dulaure,  HieL  de  Paris  (1826,  8d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  667, 
vol  V.  pp.  800, 801 ;  Le  Clerc,  BihliotlUque  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242 ;  Lettres  de  J'atin,  vol. 
ill.  p.  686 ;  Capefigtte,  Hist,  de  la  lUfomu,  vol.  viii.  p.  98 ;  Capefigu^s  Richelieu, 
vol.  I.  p.  68 ;  jDes  JUaux,  HiatorietUs,  vol.  x.  p^  13 ;  Mhn,  de  Oenlu,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 
vol.  vii.  p.  216j  vol.  ix.  p.  861 ;  Mem,  of  the  Baroness  d*  OberJcirch,  voL  i.  p.  71,  edit. 
Lond.  1862;  Lettres  inklites  iPAffuesseau,  vol  i.  p.  211;  Lettres  de  Du  Deffandi 
Wtdpole,  vol.  ill.  pi  249,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 162 ;  Boullier,  MaisonMUitaire  aes  Rou 
de  France,  pp.  87,  88;  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  v.  pp.  402,  408,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  411,  vol.  xJiv. 
pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  622,  vol.  xlix.  p.  180. 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the  nobles,  compare  Hallarn's 
Const,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  10 ;  lAngw^s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  840 ;  Eccleston^s 
English  Antiq.  pp.  224,  820:  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or  rather  territorial, 
losses,  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  voL  i.  p.  166. 

^  ^  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerfbl  noblemen  is 
GngUnd  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."    Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  128. 
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out  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  connexion  between 
these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  such  events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  down&U  of 
the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  large  xna- 
iority  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive  evidence ;  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For, 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must, 
as  a  body,  always  be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only 
because  by  a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain, 
but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  connect- 
ed with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In  the  collision  of 
actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  offended  by  the  assump- 
tions of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  success- 
ful competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability  is  constantly  increasing. 
But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good 
old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without  a  rival 
When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their 
escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and 
the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — they  experience  a  comfort 
which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any  present  inconvenience. 
The  tendency  of  iim  is  very  obvious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  every  aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who 
have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over  with 
the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the 
fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there,  but,  by  a  process  with 
which  most  minds  are  familiar,  they  generalize  their  view  ;  and, 
even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fame, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and 
of  measuring  value  by  age;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  ad- 
miration which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  ani- 
mate the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  politics, 
that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition,  and  make 
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great  account  of  upholding  established  customs.  Both  take  for 
granted  that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in 
former  times  there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting 
government  and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  similarity  of 
their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles. 
Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  conservative.  -  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy 
guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep  the 
church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the 
others  are  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  ex- 
amine how  far  these  principles  are  reasonable,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose  that,  on  certain  subjects 
of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on 
all  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective 
classes  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  aU  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protestant  Reformation 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the 
mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly 
based,  is  enough  to  substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individu- 
als ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of  laymen; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against  their  teachers,  of 
the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And  although  the  Reformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy, 
did  undoubtedly  abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they 
started,  and  attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own 
contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
Reformation  itself  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  during  the  reigns 
of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
corruption  which  power  always  begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  movement  by  which  the 
power  was  originally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that, 
tried  by  the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was 
a  schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judgment,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of  the  rights  of  which 
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• 

its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant  infraction.  It  was  evident, 
that  if,  in  religious  matters,  private  judgment  were  supreme,  it 
became  a  high  spiritual  crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any 
measure,  by  which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme,  the 
church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as  its  found- 
ers did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their  own  private 
judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets  which  they  had 
hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as  idolatrous,  and  openly 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  what  had  for  centuries  been  vener- 
ated as  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative  ;  which  might,  indeed,  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  assuredly 
has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory  of  the  great  truth  it 
conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  by  those  habits  of  thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive 
age.  And  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to 
bear  its  fruit.  It  continued  slowly  to  fructify;  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a 
life,  the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fiital  to  those  who  op- 
posed it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into  politics,  overturned  the 
government;  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  the  church.^*  For, 
rebellion  and  heresy  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard 
of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  protest  made  by  modem  ideas  against  old  asso- 
ciations. They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  the 
present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never  take  place;  the 
mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the  minds  of  men,  noi 
would  they  even  dream  of  controlling,  by  their  individual  energy, 
those  abuses  to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  degree  natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judg- 
ment should  be  opposed  by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from 
their  position,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use  their 

''*  Clarendon  {Hist,  of  tJie  Rebellion^  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but  with  pet^ 
feet  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "a  proud  and  ven- 
omous dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees 
(as  the  progress  is  yery  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to  the  goTcrnment  of  the  stata 
too/'  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  uq> 
derstood  this  relation ;  and  even  so  late  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared, 
"  qu'il  y  a  crime  d'hdnteie  dans  tout  ce  qtii  tend,  ou  contribue,  k  propager  lea  idees 
re  volution  naires."    JJorerUe^  Hut,  de  C  Ifiqmntion^  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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favourite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  theii 
fathers.     . 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  clear* 
ness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession  of  Eliza« 
beth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an  immense  majority  of  both 
classes  opposed  the  Beformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old 
opinions,  were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no 
surprise  ;  it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of 
the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner  in- which  this  was  effected 
by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Protestant  clergy,'^*  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  our  history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign*  of  the 
great  queen,  I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
Dobles, — ^that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by  their  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  associations,  have  always  much  in  com- 
mon. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the 
ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  naturally  called 
to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  nov- 
elties on  which  the  age  was  bent.  She  selected  men  who,  being 
little  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  favour 
present  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  Knollys,  Sad- 
ler, Smith,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage  ;•  and  they  were 
certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors.  They, 
however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities, 
and  by  their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that, 
among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the 
queen,  they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.'^« 

^*  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Protestant  Enghsh  bishops 
us  summed  up  yery  fairly  by  Collier ;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church.  Collier' 8  EccUs.  HUt.  of 
OrecU  Britain^  voL  vii.  pp.  267,  258,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 

'•  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1588,  Sixtus  V.  publicly  brought  against  Eliza- 
beth, was,  that  '^  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobility,  and  promoted 
-VOL.  I. — 30 
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Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  Whatever  explana- 
tion we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  open  and  constiiDt 
opposition  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive  government. 
The  rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ; 
it  was  a  rising  of  the  great  families  of  the  north  against  what 
they  considered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen."  The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly  Manr 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  while  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  cause  was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  tlie  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.  ^« 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  es- 
cape the  sagacity  of  the  English  governmetit.  Cecil,  who  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 

to  honour  obscure  people.*^  Bu(ler*g  Mem,  of  the  Catholieft^  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  Fersoiu 
also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-born  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  influenced 
'*  by  five  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung  from  the  earth, — Bacon,  Cecil, 
Dudley,  Hatton,  and  VTalsingham.'*  Butler,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Cardinal  Allen  taunted 
her  with  "  disgracing  the  ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities."  DodiJCs  Church  Hiitory^  edit  Herney,  1840, 
vol.  iii.  appendix  no.  xii.  p.  xlvi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Adniamtum, 
said  that  she  had  injured  England,  *"*  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  re{>elling  them  from  due  government,  offices,  and  places  of  honour.*'  Al- 
lerCs  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,  1588,  (reprint- 
ed London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of  1688,  in  De  Thcm^ 
Hiet.  Unit,  vol.  x.  p.  175 :  *'.0n  accusoit  Elisabeth  d'avoir  au  pr^udice  de  la 
noblesse  angloise  61ev6  aux  dignity,  tant  civiles  qu'cccl^siaatiques,  des  hommes 
nouveaux,  Sans  naissancc,  et  indigncs  de  les  poBs6der." 

^  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  ever 
made  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  **  were  allied 
by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies  and  Nevfles."^ 
WriahCs  Elistabeth,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ;  a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  Hitt, 
vol.  1.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be  **all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England.^ 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  consists  of 
the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe,  under  tho 
title  of  Memorials  of  th^  Rebellion  of  1569.  They  show  very  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  the  outbreak.  On  17  th  November,  1569,  Sir  Qeorge  Bowes  writes,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  insurgents  was  that  "there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen"(t.«. 
crept)  "  in  aboute  the  prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince," 
Ac,  Mem&rialSj  p.  42 ;  and  the  editor^s  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charge? 
ipade  in  all  the  proclaniations  by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  bow 
notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  fh>ni 
Hussex  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January,  1569  {Memorials,  p.  187),  one  paragraph  of  wbirb 
begins,  "  Of  late  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in  service." 

"  Hallam,  i.  p  130;  Lingard,  v.  pp.  97,  102  ;  Turner ^  xii.  pp.  245,  247. 
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at  the  head  of  affairs  for  fortj  years,  made  it  part  of  his  hnsi- 
ness  to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great 
families  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  ordei 
to  increase  his  control  over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to 
let  them  know  "  that  his  eye  was  upon  them/'''  The  queen  her- 
self, though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On 
them  her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  her  pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished 
several  of  them  for  acts  which  would  now  be  considered  no 
offences  at  alL  She  was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  xmqnestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a 
class,  they  were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated 
with  unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she  refdsed  to 
renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  point  to  be  mooted 
by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had 
no  concern.®*  Whatever  may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on 
this  subject  always  consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of 
ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of 
dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She 
vfidued  men  neither  for  the  splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great 
queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and 
study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her 
to  see,  that  to  make  a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue  ;  but  that  if  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the  state  for 
which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  naturally  dis- 

^*  HaUanCg  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  passages  Turner  {Hist. 
^JEngland,  toI.  zii.  p.  237)  says,  that  Cecil  ^^knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 
to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power 
from  which  the  house  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it.'' 

"*  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct ;  and  was  not  reTived  till  fiftjyean 
afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Black' 
stone^M  Commef^taries,  vol.  i.  p.  897.  This  evidently  attracted  attention ;  for  Ben 
Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentions  ^Uhe  received  heresy  that  Eng* 
land  bears  no  dukes."  JonsorCs  Works^  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where 
Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction  in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 
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qualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  and  by  the  frivolitj 
of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by 
James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  twc 
great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  But  so 
admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported  by  the 
general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had 
become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable  to  subju- 
gate it  to  their  will.  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable 
blindness,  and  with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his 
father,  persisted  in  adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannu- 
ated theories  of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme 
of  government  which  men,  from  their  increasing  independence, 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that  memorable 
collision  which  is  well  termed  the  great  Rebellion  of  England.-' 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  I 
have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  and 
what  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature 
of  the  difference  between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  contempoFary 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

*'  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  216)  trulj  calls  it  **the  most  prodigiooi 
and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought  forth."  See  akd 
■ome  striking  remarks  in  Warunck's  Memoiriy  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

tHE  ENEEOY  OP  THE  PROTECTIVE  SPERIT  IN  FRANCE  EXPLAINS  THE  FAIL. 
URE  OP  THE  FEONDK  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  FEONDE  AND  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  REBELLION. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there  collected,  it  appears 
that  this  spirit  was  first  organized  into  a  distinct  secular  form 
at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ;  but  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  then  arose,  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful 
in  England  than  in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in 
our  country,  it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in  the  civil 
and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social  and  literary  hab- 
its of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far,  we  seemed  to  have  cleared 
the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to  follow  this  up  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  point  out  how  this  difference  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great 
English  Kebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  of 
classes  as  weU  as  of  factions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
the  yeomanry  and  traders  adhered  to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  rallied  round  the  throne.*     And  the  name  given 

^  "  From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  classes  of 
towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were 
in  his  military  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and 
most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist."  HallanCs  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  678.  See  also  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England^  voL  vi.  p.  304 ;  and  Altr 
son's  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

^  On  this  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoir 9  of  Sir  P.  Wanoick,  p.  217  ;  CarlyleU 
Cromwell,  voL  iii.  p.  807  ;  aarendon'a  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  294,  297, 346, 846, 
401,  476  ;  May's  Hist,  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  i.  pp.  22,  64,  book  iL  p.  68, 
Dook  iil.  p.  78  ;  HutchinsorCe  Memoire,  p.  100 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol 
ii.  p.  258    BitUtrode'e  Memoirs,  p.  86. 
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to  the  two  parties,  of  Eoundheads'  and  Cavaliers/  proves  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It 
proves  that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  individuals  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no  trace 
of  so  lai^e  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  coun- 
tries precisely  the  same  ;  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  attained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was  like  our 
rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier 
Against  the  despotism  of  government.^  So  far,  and  so  long,  as  we 
merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  complete. 
But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the  French  being 
very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion  took  should  likewise  be  dif- 
ferent, even  thongh  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine 
this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  have  already  noticed — ^namely,  that  in 
England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion  being  merely  political, 
and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  ; 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in 
the  absence  of  which  freedom  has  always  been  impossible  ;  and 
striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could  not  save  the 
country  from  that  sendle  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
tmder  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  grand  style,  "  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised 
under  the  name  of  roundheads.*'  Jlisi.  of  the  Eebelli&n^  p.  ISd.  This  was  in  1641, 
when  the  title  appears  to-  have  been  first  bestowed.  See  Fairfax  Oorrespond,  toL 
iL  pp.  185,  320. 

*  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  In  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  "Tou 
are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's  speech,  in  Somen 
TracU,  toL  ir.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accused  hiB  opponents  of  '*  ren- 
derine  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  cava- 
liers."    Mai^a  HUt.  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  iii.  p.  26. 

•  M.  Saint- Aulaire  {Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  voL  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the 
Frondeurs  was,  "  limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  de  la  liberty  civile 
et  en  confier  la  garde  auz  compagnies  souveraines ;  **  and  at  p.  vi.  he  calls  the  dec- 
laration of  1648,  **une  v6ritable  charte  constitutionnelle.*'  See  also,  at  toL  i.  p. 
128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  maa  much 
displeased  at  this  tendency,  complains  that  in  1648,  **  le  peuple  tomboit  impercepti> 
blement  dans  le  sentiment  dangereux,  quUl  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  dtfendre  et 
de  scanner  centre  la  violence  des  sup6riourfl."  Mint,  de  Joly,  p.  16.  Of  the  Smme- 
diate  objects  proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another 
was  to  obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-foni 
hours,  "  sans  dtre  rerois  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  faire  son  procte  s'i. 
se  trouvoit  crimiael,  ou  F^largir  s'il  6toit  innocent.''  Mhn,  de  Montglai^  vol.  ii.  p 
185 ;  Mhn.  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  898 ;  Mem.  de  Rett,  vol.  i.  p.  265;  Mem.  eTOnm 
lalon^  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240.  328. 
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That  our  Great  Rebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a  war  of 
classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
hifitory.  At  first,  the  parliament*  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time 
succeeded.  But  as  the  struggle  advanced,  the  futility  of  this 
policy  became  evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  move- 
ment, the  nobles  grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more 
democratic.  8  And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  percep- 
tion which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what  may  be 
read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  that  time.  Just 
before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  EarL  of  Bedford  as  his 
lieutenant.  A  commission  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,'  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against 
whom  Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.^  ^  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament  was  at 
first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the  old  leaven  of 
their  order.  ^*  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  in- 
spire the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  hip 

'  I  use  the  word  *  parliament'  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that  time,  and 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

^  In  Maj,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  Eallam'a  Coast 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  559 ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular  cause ;  and,  according 
to  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  eventually  *' seldom  more  than  five 
or  six  "  were  present. 

*  These  increaang  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker's 
curious  work,  T/ie  History  of  Independency.  See,  among  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  59. 
And  Chirendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  514):  "That 
violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened  the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  ob- 
structed all  the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished 
as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied 
to,  and  what  remiuned  to  be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen."  What 
these  new  workmen  were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  *'  the  most  in- 
ferior people  preferred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit."  Book  xi.  under  the  year 
1648.  Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  ill.  pp. 
115,  116. 

*  Jhis  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  wad  in  1648.  IJuA 
'»ou^s  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  CarlyWs  Cromieelly  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

^  **  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  member^,  Manchester,  at  that 
time  Lord  Kymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  circumstance 
endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  in* 
terests."  lAn/gar^s  England^  vol.  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Lord  £ssex  joined 
the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfax  Gorreip.  vol.  iil 
p.  8T. 

^^  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just  observations,  on 
the  **  high  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates."  CarlyWf 
CromtoeJif  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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treachery  ;^*  and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  intrasted  tc 
Waller,  he  so  obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
officer  in  the  commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general.* 3  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received  a  mili- 
tary command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  conferred 
it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford ;  but 
finding  that  the  king,  who  never  forgave  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  him  with  the  favour  he  expected,  he  returned  to  London ; 
where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of 
parliament.** 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust 
which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
the  parliament  against  the  king  must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles.  ^^  To  this  the  popular  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command, 
but  all  members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 

"  Ludloui's  MemoirSf  vol.  iii.  p.  110;  HtUchinsorCa  Memoirs^  pp.  230,  231 ;  Bar- 
ris'a  Zivea  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  106;  BuUtrode^a  Memoirs,  pp.  112,  113,  119; 
Clarendon's  Jiebellioriy  pp.  486,  514 ;  or,  aa  Lord  North  puts  it,  "  for  General  Essex 
began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat  wrestj."  KortlCs  HioratlH 
of  JPassages  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament, published  in  1670,  m Seiners  Tract&,\o\. 
vi.  p.  578.  At  p.  584,  the  same  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  *'  being  the  first  pereoo 
and  last  of  the  nobility  employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  aflairs,  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ages, 
to  deter  all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  demo- 
oratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition.^*  The 
"  Letter  of  Admonition '^  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is  printed  in  ParL 
Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

"  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
Essex  and  Waller,  Walker^s  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  iiL  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirs,  p.  254)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
**favouritc-generall  of  the  city  of  London.'' 

"  Compare  HallanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  669,  670,  with  JBulstrode's  Memoirs^  p. 
96,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  This  shufiBing 
letter  confirms  the  unfavourable  account  of  the  writer,  which  is  given  in  Clarendons 
Rebellion,  p.  422. 

**  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered  command  to  some 
of  the  nobles,  "not  that  they  hud  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  in» 
Mnded  to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  that  they  might  poison  them 
with  their  own  venom,  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their 
side.**  Bates* s  Account  of  the  late  Trotibles  in  England,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too 
supposes,  that  almost  immediately  after  tlie  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Somers  IVacts,  vol.  vi.  p.  682.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence  ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  stated 
that  "  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  liad  done  with  lords.^ 
Carlisle's  Cromtcell,  vol.  i.  p.  5>^7  ;  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same  circumstance,  in 
^iolles^s  Me.jitoirx^  p.  IS. 
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«ervice.'<  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the  peers ;  put- 
ting at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  "useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished/'*^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the  true 
character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider  who  those  were 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will  show  us  the  democratic 
nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have 
vainly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent. Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who 
looked  behind,  but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to 
trace  it  to  personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  un- 
paralleled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to  a 
quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit  the 
habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble 
of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that 
the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, could  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  country,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unlessthe  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of 
men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which 
the  Keformation  was  the  religious  form.  As  the  Keformation 
was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  by  great 
cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and 
most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  move- 
ment from  below,  an  uprising  from'  the  foundations,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank 
who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army 
was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the 
royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and  the  king  made  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution,  the 
two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those 

"  This  was  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  which  was  introduced  in  December, 
1C44;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until  the  subsequent 
April.  Pari  JiUt,  vol  iii.  pp.  826-33'7,  840-343,  854,  866.  See  also  Mem,  of  Lotq 
HolU.%  p.  80;  Mem,  of  Sir  JP,  Wartoick,  p.  283. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Pari,  Hue.  vol.  iii.  p.  1284; 
HallanCs  Const.  Hut.  vol  i.  p.  643 ;  CcanpbelVs  ChiefJusticetj  toI.  i.  p.  424 ;  Jjvdk^A 
Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  246;   Warmck's  Mem.  pp.  182,  886,  862. 
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members  who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  hia  favom 
Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could  have 
been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and  of  a  bold 
and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had,  however,  been  recently 
a  common  working  tailor;^®  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  in 
preserved  in  history  as  having  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  origi- 
nal occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman.^^  The  tailor  and  the 
drayman  were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  poaition 
in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  same  tendency 
was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being  destroyed,  that  small 
but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth-monarchy  men  increased  in 
importance,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Their  three  principal  and  most  distinguished  members  were 
Venner,  Tuffnel,  and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was 
a  wine-cooper ;'°  Tuffnel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  y^^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had  filled 
the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.^* 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that 
period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a  man  had 
ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  former 
avocations  might  have  been,  Cromwell  himself  was  a  brewer  ;" 
and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant  to  a 
private  gentleman.^^     Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman; 

"  "  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a  fellow 
who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hol> 
lis's  house/'  Clarendon^M  JtebcUion^  p.  612.  *^A  shrewd  tailor-man."  D^ItrndTt 
Commentaries  on  the  reign  of  Charles  /.,  1851,  toI.  ii.  p.  406. 

"  Ludlow  (if(jmotr«,  vol.  ii.  p.  139) ;  Noble  (Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cromwily 
vol.  ii.  p.  470);  and  W^instanley  {Loyal  Martyn^ogy^  edit,  1665,  p.  108),  mention  that 
Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  ridicule  of  the  old  distinc- 
tions, conferred  knighthood  on  him  ^*  with  a  faggot."  Omie^sIAfe  of  Owen^  p.  164 ; 
Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  478. 

"  "The  fiflh-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper."  Car- 
lyle^s  Cromtoell,  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  "  Venner,  a  wine-cooper."  Lister^s  lAfe  ami  Cor- 
resp.  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

^^  **  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuffnel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray^s  Inn  Lane." 
Winstanley'^s  Martyrology^  p.  163. 

"  "  He  was  a  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor  chandlei 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames-street."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  1605.  See  also  Win^tan- 
ley*s  Martyrologyy  p.  122. 

^  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  beiof 
a  brewer :  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested  by  a  variety  of 
evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician.  Dr.  Bates.  Bates^s  TYoubUs 
in  Fngland,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Bee  also  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  32, 
part  ii.  p.  26,  part  iii.  p.  87 ;  Koble^s  House  of  Cromtoelly  vol.  i.  pp.  8*28-331.     Otbei 

Eassages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  th< 
terature  of  the  time. 
**  "  John  Jonps,  at  first  a  serving-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliameol 
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but  he  became  an  admiral,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy,««  Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
drysalter ;'®  Major-general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
draper.'^  Sldppon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  edu- 
cation,** was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army  ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  coimcil."  Two  ct 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events  a  hawker  of  small 
wares  ]^°  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  re- 
ceived the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1659."  Other  trades  were  equally  successful ;  the 
highest  prizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  ;^^  so  was 
Colonel  Bowe;"  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn."  Salway  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remembran- 
cer's office  ;  and  in  165  9  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a 

married  the  Protector's  sister."     Pari.  Hist.  rol.  Hi.  p.  1600.     "  A  serving- 

mau ; in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Gromweirs  sisters.^*     Winstanley$ 

Martyrology,  p.  125. 

*  "  Richard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  hare  been  a  Berrant  to  one  Button,  a  toyman 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  employment ; 
.  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  with  Popham  and  Blake, 
and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea."  NobU^i  Lives  o^  the 
RegicideSy  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  178.  Winstanley  (Martifrol,  p.  121)  also  says  that  Deane 
was  **  servant  in  Ipswich." 

"  **  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter.**  NohWi  House  of  Cromwell^  vo' . 
ii.  p.  507  :  and  see  his  Regicides^  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  "  Bound  apprentice  to  a  wooUen-draper."  Winstanley's  Martyr,  p.  108.  Ho 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success,  for  Dr.  Bates 
{Trimbles  in  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  "  a  broken  clothier." 

"  "Altogether  illiterate."  Clarendon^s  Rebellion^  p.  152.  Two  extraordinary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  BurtvtCs  Diary^  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  26,  48-50. 

*•  Holies^ s  Mem,  p.  82 ;  Ludlow^s  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax  in 
Cartfs  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War^  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

^  *•''  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  would 
have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  Cromwell  was 
preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London."  Bates^s 
Account  of  the  Troubles^  part  ii.  p.  222. 

•  •*  NoWs  Regicides^  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  273.    Lord  Holies  {MemoirSy  p.  174)  also 
mentions  that  he  was  **  a  linen*draper." 

•■  "  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Bishop 
^f  London's  house  and  mannor  of  Fulham."  Walker's  Independency^  part  i.  p.  170. 
^  One  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."     Clarendon^ s  Rebellion,  p.  418. 

••  Owen  Rowe,  "put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the  parlia- 
ment army,  and  became  a  colonel."    Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

^  "A  silk-man  in  London ;  •  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
tolonel."  Noble*s  Reaicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  "A  broken  silk-man  in  Cheap-sHe.* 
Winstanley' s  Marty  rol.  p.  180. 
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member  of  the  council  of  state.*'  Around  that  council-boaid 
were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper,"  and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;'• 
while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  private  servant,"  and  Cornelius  Holland,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link- 
boy."  Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,*'  Pury  the 
weaver,"  and  Pemble  the  tailor.**  The  parliament  which  was 
summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  parlia- 
ment, being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose 
name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet 
Street.*'  Thus  too,  Downing,  though  a  poor  charity-boy,**  be- 
came teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of  England  at 
the  Hague."  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;*«  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  wood- 
monger;*^  Colonel  Cooper  a  haberdasher;* 8  Major  Bolfe  a  shoe- 

••  Walker's  Independency,  part  i.  p.  143;  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iii,  p.  1608;  JjudUm* 
Mem.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259  ;  Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  ppu  158,  162. 

••  He  was  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  **  one  of  the  council  of 
Btate  in  1649  and  1651."  NobWs  Regicides^  vol.  i.  p.  99:  see  also  ParL  HisL  vol 
iii.  p.  1594. 

"  "A  brewer  in  Chichester; in  1650-1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

council  of  state."    NohWs  Regicides^  voL  i.  p.  136.     "  William  Cawlej,  a  brewer  oi 
Chichester."     Winstatdey's  Martyrol.  p.  138. 

"  John  Berners,  **  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serring-man,"  was  ^'one 
Df  the  council  of  state  in  1669."    NobU^s  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

~  »*  Holland  the  Imke-boy."  Walker's  Independency,  part  iii.  p.  87.  "  He  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649,  and 
again  in  1650."    Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  857,  858. 

*•  Noble's  Mem.  of  Oroniioell,  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 

**  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  167. 

*'  Ellis's  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  third  series,  voL  ir.  p. 
219,  Lond.  1846. 

"  Pari  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1407 ;  Rose's  JSiog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p»  172 ;  ClarendofCs  Re- 
bellion, p.  794. 

**  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Harris's  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  281.  **AmAn 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education."  Clarendon's  Life  of  Himself,  a 
1116.  "^ 

**  See  Vaughan's  Cromvxll,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  802,  433 ;  Listtr't 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  vol.  iii.  p.  134.  The  common  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney ;  but  if  so,  he  was  probably  ille- 
gitimate, considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up.  However,  his  Hackney  origin  U 
very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know  who  his  father  was.  See  Notes  and  Que- 
ries, vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  213. 

*•  Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  362.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this  remark- 
able man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but,  judging  from  a  letter 
of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  earij  edo- 
cation.  See  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-25,  108.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  England  in  which  so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  eir 
ployed  in  the  public  service  as  during  the  Commonwealth. 

^  Noble's  House  <f  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 

*■  Noble's  Cromtuil^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  618 ;  Bates's  TroubUs^  voL  ii.  p.  222. 
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maker ;"    Colonel  Fox  a  tinker ;?«    and  Colonel  Hewson  a 
cobbler.** 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  consummated."  If  we  now  turn  to  France,  we  shall  clearly 
see  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations.  In  that  country,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained 
its  activity ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reUance, 
by  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not  throw 
off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our 
ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 
constantly  diminishing;  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  impaired. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  English  and  French  re- 
bellions were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most 
important  difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were 
headed  by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply  their 
own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In,  France,  such  chiefs  were 
not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit, 
such  habits  had  not  been  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our 
island,  the  functions  of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butch- 
ers, by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 

**  Batet's  Late  Troubles,  Tol.  i.  p.  87 ;  LuMovfi  Menu  toI.  i.  p.  220. 

**   Walker^ t  HUU  of  Independency^  part  iL  p.  87. 

*^  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  says  that  he  '*  had 
been  a  shoemaker."  Ludlou^a  jfemoin,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the  amiable 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Walker'a  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  39 :  Winstan' 
ley's  Martyrol.  p.  123 ;  Baiee'e  Late  Troubles^  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ;  Noble' e  Cromwell,  vol. 
IL  pp.  251,  845,  470. 

""  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  that,  about  1649,  the 
army  was  commanded  by  **  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  gilt 
coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  them  led  dray-horses,  wore 
leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fathers  or  mothers."  Hist,  oj 
Independ.  part.  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mereurius  Eustieits,  1647,  says,  "Chelmsford  wa9 
governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey's  Common' 
place  Book,  third  series,  1850,  p.  480.  And,  at  p.  484,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes 
a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  Cambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that 
<^  most  of  the  colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold- 
smiths, shoemakers,  and  the  like."  HollesU  Memoirs^  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke 
was  in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  prsBtor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament,, 
sayine,  **that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cob- 
blers." WkitelocVs  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  note  in  OarwUhenU 
Hiit.  of  the  Church  of  Enyland,  voL  ii.  p.  156. 
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Btniggle  which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France 
presented  an  appearance  totally  different.     In  that  country,  the 
rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing  ;  men^  in- 
deed, of  the  longest  and  most  illnstrious  lineage.     There,  to  bs 
sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour  ;  a  galaxy  of  rank, 
a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  dema- 
gogues.    There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  tk 
Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissae, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tie- 
mouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Iiaigues, 
the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de  Vitry,  the  Maiqnis 
de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the 
Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Count  de  Eantzau,  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Froilde;"  and  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference, there  followed  some  results,  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
waning ;  and  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which  much 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose  tastes, 
habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular,  formed  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  preserved 
the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France,  the  sympathy  was 
very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.  What 
sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechs^nic  and  the 
peasant,  toiHng  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute 
noble,  whose  life  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits 
which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assur- 
edly would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high-born  men, 
who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual  and  insolent  contempt. 
It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  the 

*'  Even  De  Retz,  Tvho  vainlj  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party,  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  dem- 
ocratic tendencies^  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisable  **  t&cher  d'engager  dana  Us 
Int^r^tii  publics  les  personnes  de  quality.    Mem,  de  Joiy^  p.  31. 
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people  did,  unhappily  for  themselves,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  virith  the  greatest  veneration  ;'*  but  every  page  of  French 
history  proves  how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
in  how  complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  olasses  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of  de- 
pendence, were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  rebel- 
fion,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed 
the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of 
freedom,  prevented  the  nation  from  eflFecting,  by  their  civil  wars, 
those  great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into  one  party  the 
popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object  of  the  people 
was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,**  and  minister  to 
that  personal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been 
notorious.  As  this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been 
little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances, 
which  wiU  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
wiU  show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  di^tinc 
tions,  those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription, will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  effect 
which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions 
produce  upon  personal  character.  How  pernicious  such  distinc- 
tions are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracies  ;  and  in  the  notorious  fact  that  none  of  them 
have  preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries 

"  Mab'f  (Observations  aur  VHUt.  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  857)  frankly  flays,  "L'ex- 
emple  d*un  grand  a  toujours  ^t^  plus  contagieux  chez  le  Fran^ais  que  partout  ail* 
leara."  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  267  :  **  Jamais  Texemple  des  grands  n*a  4t6  aussi  con- 
tagieux  aiUeurs  qu*en  France ;  on  dirait  quails  ont  le  malheureox  privil4ge  de  tout 
jostifier.''  Rivarol,  though  bis  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in  France,**  la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  unc  espSce 
de  religion,  dont  les  gentilshommes  Bont  les  pr^tres."  Mem,  de  Bivarol,  p.  94. 
Happily,  the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
French  Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 

*^  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the  nobles  raised 
a  civil  war,  "  avec  d'autant  plus  de  chaleur  qne  c^6tait  une  nouveaut^."  Mem.  dt 
Mochefoueauld^  vol.  i  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontey  (JStablissemeni  de  Louis  XIV,  p. 
868) :  *'  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combattre,  iiaisait  la  guerre  par  gotit; 
par  besoln,  par  vanity,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mem,  ^Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ; 
and  on  the  way  in  which  their  frivolity  debased  ihe  Fronde,  see  LavallU,  Hist,  des 
Frangais,  voL  iii.  pp.  169, 170. 
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where  they  are  frequently  invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  plebeian 
blood,  and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accesssion  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make  their  own 
position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose  position  is  made 
for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than 
from  within,  it  must  invariably  happen  that  the  possession  of 
external  distinction  will  be  preferred  to  the  sense  of  inter- 
nal power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate 
to  those  mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men 
measure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed  ;  that 
which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great  ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false  standard  of  merit, 
which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they 
are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their 
pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinction 
would  rapidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others. 
Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  ex- 
ternal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dignity ;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
acts  except  those  which  proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account 
of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and 
thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings  they  are  im- 
mediately obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the  great  distinction, 
that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by 
chance,  without  exertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of 
pride,  but  of  Vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind. 
It  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea 
of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  consists.  What  mar- 
vel if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles  should 
swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel 
if  such  empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  crosses  ;  if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter, 
and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  if  one  man  should 
long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  anoth<^r 
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man  to  fill  an  office  in  the  royal  houeehold ;  while  the  ambition 
of  a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-honour,  or  to  raise 
his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed,  in  their 
intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though  redeemed  by 
occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  every  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful 
class  which,  during  several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of 
French  civiHzation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were  divided, 
the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty 
faded  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more  exciting 
to  the  minds  of  the  nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
this  great  social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  vnfe  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  even 
if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be  allowed,**  So  far, 
the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses  themselves,  highly 
agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same 
honour.  This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted  ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which,  unfortunately,  are  not  fully  understood,  an  in- 
novation was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  family.*^    In  consequence  of  this 

**  Hence  the  ducbesses  were  called  **  femmes  assises  ;**  those  of  lower  rank  "  non 
assises.**  Mhn.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  rol.  i.  p.  111.  The  Coont  de  B^gtir  tells  us 
that  "  les  duchesses  jotrissaient  de  la  prerogative  d'etre  assises  snr  un  tabouret  chez 
la  reine.**  Mhn.  in  SegvTy  toI.  i.  p.  79.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amus- 
mgly  illustrated  in  Mhn,  th  Saint-Sinum,  vol.  ill.  pp.  216-218,  Paris,  1842 ;  which 
should  be  compared  with  Jk  ToeguevUle^  JUgne  de  Louis  XVj  toL  ii.  p.  116,  and 
Mem.  de  Otnlis,  vol.  x,  p.  888. 

**  '*  Survint  incontinent  une  autre  diiBcult6  &  la  cour  sur  le  sujet  des  tabourets, 
que  doivent  avoir-  les  dames  dans  la  chambre  de  la  reine ;  car  encore  que  cela  ne 
•*accorde  r^gulitement  qu*aux  duchesses,  n^anmoms  le  feu  roi  Louis  XIII  Tavoit 
accord^  aux  filles  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,**  &c.  Mbn,  d'Omer  Talcfiy  vol.  iii.  p. 
5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  nnder  Louis  XIII. 
the  case  of  Siguier,  in  Dueihe^  Mhncires  Secrete^  voL  L  pp.  860,  861.  The  consequen- 
ces of  the  innovation  were  very  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  R^ux  (Hietcrtettes^  vol. 
viiL  pp.  228,  224)  mentions  a  dJstinguislied  lady,  of  whom  he  says :  "  Pour  satisfaire 
son  ambition,  il  lui  falloit  un  tabouret ;  elle  cabale  pour  6pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon 
La  Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois.**  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be 
baffled,  *'  elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  roulant  k  toute  force  avoir  un  tabouret,  elle 
spouse  le  fils  a!n6  du  due  de  Villars ;  c*e8t  un  ridicule  de  corps  et  d*e8prit,  car  U 
VOL.  L — 31 
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evil  precedent,  the  question  became  seriously  complicated,  since 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their 
descent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  house  of 
Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been  grossly  exa^erated. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate 
To  reconcile  these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were 
suggested;  but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to  the 
inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and 
1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  council, 
fiarmally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to 
the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy, 
namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the 
Princess  de  Marsillac."  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  pro- 
mulgated, when  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation."  They  imme- 
diately summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own 
order  who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted 
measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.®"  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success,  insisted  that 
the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty 
had  been  conceded  to  the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  tho 
Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who 
could  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious."  The 
greatest  confusion  now  arose  ;  and  both  sides  urgently  inaiafing 

est  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  gueux  par-dessos  cela.*'  This  melancholj  erent  hap- 
pened in  1649. 

*"  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mhn,  de  MottevilU^  toL 
iii.  pp.  116,  869.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iii.  p.  867),  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Princess  de  MarsiUac  consisted  in  the  pahiful  fact,  that  her  husband 
was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  still  alive,  "  il  n*4toit  que 
gentilhomme,  et  son  p^re  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n*6toit  pas  mort.** 

"  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Jfhn,  de  JfotteviUe^  vol.  iii.  pp.  867- 
893,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  opinion. 

**  Id  October,  164U  "  la  noblesse  s^assembla  k  Paris  sur  le  fait  des  tabourets.** 
Mhn.  de  Lenei,  toI.  L  p.  184. 

*>  **  Tous  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aleux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  mn- 
deur,  par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  ^toient  autrefois  m&res 
et  souverains  des  proyinces  de  France,  demand^rent  la  mSme  pr^rogatire  que  celle 
qui  Yenoit  d^^tre  accord^e  au  sang  de  Foix/*  Mim,  de  MotUville,  rol.  ilL  p.  117. 
Another  contemporary  says:  "Cette  pretention  ^mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la 
uvur  sur  cette  difference  et  inegalito.''  Mem,  d^Onur  Tddorty  toI.  iii.  p.  6 ;  and  vol. 
ti.  p.  487 :  **  le  marquis  de  Noirmoutier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  taboarei 
pour  leurs  femmes." 
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on  their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent  dan- 
ger lest  thQ  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.*'  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less  numerous  than 
their  opponents,  were  more  powerful,  the  dispute  was  finally  set- 
tled in  their  favour.  The  queen  sent  to' their  assembly  a  formal 
message,  which  was  conveyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  con- 
cession of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  Ulustrious 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for  the 
promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  would  personally  superintend  its  execution.*'  The  nobles, 
however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most 
tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be  as  public  as  the  injury. 
It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse, 
that  government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,*^  in  which  the  fevours 
granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  was  taken 
away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and 
from  the  Countess  de  Fleix.*« 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds,  and 
wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  while  questions  were  at  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance, — questions  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have 
been  to  head  the  people  in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  im- 
mense was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  English  Bebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  somie 

^  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  deterroined  that  a  counter-demonstration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must 
have  caused  civil  war :  **  Nous  rSsoldmes  une  contre-assembUe  de  noblesse  pour  sou- 
tenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan.**    J)e  Metz,  Mitnxnres^  yoL  i.  p.  284. 

''*  Jf<Sm.  da  MottevilU,  yoL  ui.  p.  389. 

^  **  Kgn6  d'elle,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d*6tat.*'    Ibid,  vol.  ill.  p.  891. 

**  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Memwrs  of 
Madame  deMotteviUe,  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon;  two  writers  of  very  different 
«ninds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

**  Saint  Aulaire  {IRsL  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  L  p.  817)  says,  that  in  this  same  year 
(1649),"  Tesprit  de  discussion  fermentut  dans  toutes  les  t6tes,  et  chacun  &  cette  ^poque 
Boumettait  les  actes  de  Fautoritd  k  un  examen  raisonn^."  Thus,  too,  in  Jfim,  de 
Montglat,  under  1649,  "on  ne  parlait  pubiiquement  dans  Paris  que  de  rdpublique 
et  de  liberty.**  vol.  il  p.  186^  In  1648,  "  effusa  est  contemptio  super  principes."  Mhn* 
fOme"  Talon,  vol.  U.  p.  271. 
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evidence  has  just  been  given.^^  How  that  evidence  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century, — a  class  of  worka 
which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adhe- 
rents, supplies  the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed.  In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters 
are  related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was  to 
have  an  arm-chair  at  court  ;«^  who  was  to  be  invited  to  the  royal 
dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them  ;«•  who  was  to 
be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;"• 
who  should  have  the  first  seat  in  church  ;^*  what  the  proper  pro- 
portion was  between  the  rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length 
of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;'*  what  was  the 
dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^^  who  was  to  have  precedence  at 
coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some 

*^  That  the  failure  of  the  Froode  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  is  admitted  by  Oe  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time :  "  Voos  tou 
^tonnerez  peut-dtre  de  ce  que  je  dis  plus  sAr,  &  cause  de  rinstabilitd  du  peuple :  mais 
il  faut  arouer  que  celui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais^ment  qu'aucnn  autre ;  etM.de 
Villeroii  qui  a  M  le  plus  habile  homme  de  son  siScIe,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  connu 
le  naturel  dans  tout  le  course  de  la  ligue,  ou  il  le  gouverna  sous  M.  du  Maine.,  a  6t^ 
de  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que  j^en  ^prouvois  moi>mdme  me  le  persuadoit.**  ^im,  dt 
Retty  Tol.  i.  p.  848 ;  a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  striking  oontraat  to  the 
declamation  of  those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  fickleness. 

**  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  fai 
1649,  '*  U  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  &  braa."  Mim,  d» 
MotUffille^  Tol.  iii.  p.  275.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter  seems  to  bate 
been  differently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  (Mem.  rol.  ii.  p.  332)  tells  ns  that  ^'le 
due  d'Orleans  n*aToit  point  de  fiiuteuil,  mais  un  simple  sidge  pliant,  i  cause  que  nous 
^dons  dans  la  chambre  du  roi."  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  io 
the  king^s  room,  the  same  writer  describes  "  M.  le  due  d^Orleans  assis  dans  on 
fiiuteuiL"  Ihid,  toI.  iii  p.  05.  Compare  Le  Vasaor^  Hist,  de  LouU  Xllly  toL  tiiL 
p.  810.  yV>ltaire  (DvsL  Philos.  art.  Cerhnoniet)  says:  '*Le  fauienil  k  bras,  la  chaise 
i,  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  6t4  pendant  pLuaeura 
sibcles  d*importants  objets  de  politique,  et  d'illustres  sujets  de  querelles.**  (Ewrt^ 
de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  "fauteuiP  and  **  chaise"  is  ex- 
plained in  MSm,  de  Genlie,  rol.  x.  p.  287. 

**  See  Mhiu  de  MoUeville,  toI.  iii.  pp.  809,  810. 

^*  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  jiftm.  de  MottewiUe^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  818. 

^^  Mkn.  cTOmer  To/on,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly  asserted, 
that  at  a  jTV  Deum  **ii  ne  pouvait  6tre  assis  en  antre  jxlace  que  dans  la  premiirt 
chure.''    This  was  in  1642. 

^'  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  ^  drap  de  pied,"  see  MhL  de  MoUevilUy  toL  i. 
p.  249. 

^*  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  VarraDac, 
for  **  permission  d^entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  carrosse.*'  Mim,  de  MotteviUey  vol  iii 
pp.  867,  889. 

^*  Mkn.  de  ParUehartrain,  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  428,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIH 
Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  wiQ  be  found  in 
Uhn.  d:'Ojner  TcUon^  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  24,  437 ;  and  even  in  the  grave  work  of  Sully 
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thought,  the  Duke  de  BomUon,  having  once  possessed  the  sor  ^ 
ereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke  de  k  Bochefoucauld; 
who  had  never  possessed  any  sovereignty  at  all  ;'^^  whether  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  council-cham- 
ber before  the  Duke  de  Nemours^  and  whether,  being  there,  he 
ought  to  sit  above  him.''*  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the 
day :  while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  iionour 
of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his  meals,^^  and  who  was 
to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  helping  on  the  queen  with 
her  shiftJ* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the 
reader  for  obtruding  upon  Im  notice  these  miserable  disputes 
respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable  they  now  appear, 
were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  understanding. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence,  and  above 
all,  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  in- 
formation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected  by  ordinary 
historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only 
do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they 

(EeonomieM  RoyaU^  vol  vlL  p.  126,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  S95;  which  should  be  compared 
with  De  Thou^  BiaL  Univ,  Tol  is.  pp.  86,  87. 

^*  Mkn,  de  Lenal^  vol  i.  pp.  878,  S79.  Lenet,  who  wu  a  great  admirer  of  the 
nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  terrible  dispute.  In  1662,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  chums  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  (Mhn.  de  OowrarU  pp*  161, 168);  nor  another  dispute,  ia  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or 
whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first.    De  Tfwu^  HUt  Univ.  vol  zi  p.  11. 

^  This  difficulty,  in  1662,  caused  a  Tiolent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and 
ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  kiUed,  as  is  meotloned  by  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhtu  de  Montglat,  toL  iL  p.  867 ;  Mim,  de  la 
Rochefoucautdf  vol.  ii.  p.  172;  Mim,  de  Conrarty  pp.  172-176;  Mbn.  de  JUts^  vol. 
IL  p.  208 ;  MMn,  ^Ommr  Tahn,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

^^  Pontofaartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620 : 
**  £n  ce  m^me  temps  i^6toit  md  un  trto  grand  differend  entre  M.  le  prince  de  Cond^ 
et  H .  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  d*eux  pr6tendoit 
devoir  prteenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  le&oontrerolent  tous  deux  prte  sa  maje8t6.'* 
J/An.  ae  PonUhartnUn^  vol.  ii  pk  296.  Le  YasSor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account 
(Regne  de  Louie  XIIT,  vol.  iiu  pp.  636,  637),  says :  **  Cachun  des  deux  princes  du 
sang  fort  ^hauffes  h,  qui  feroit  une  fbnction  de  maltre  d^hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de 
son  c6t^,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit  d^une  manite^  dont  les  suites  poavoient 
devenir  facheuses.*'  But  the  king  interposing,  '^  ils  furent  done  obliges  de  e6der : 
mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  I'un  &  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena9anteB.^* 

^*  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  doke  before  his  wife 
could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen^s  shift;  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  lady-in-waiting^  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them, 
zompare  Mem,  de  SairUSimoti^  1842,  vol  viL  p.  126,  with  Mkn.  de  MoUeffUU^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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refer,  but  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  they  are  highly  impor- 
tant.    They  are  part  of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  gen- 
eralize the  laws  of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different 
periods  assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  £>rm 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as  op- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  independence.     How  natural  this  power 
is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  venera(tion  is  itself  supported.     The  origin  ot 
veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.     These  two  passions,  either  alone 
or  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration ;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.    We  wonder  because  we  are  ig- 
norant, and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.    It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and  more 
weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have  been  mon> 
given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of  reverence, 
which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 
into  politics,  cause  despotism.     In  the  ordinary  march  of  society, 
these  evils  are  remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at 
once  lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other 
words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear,  and 
thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence.     But  in  France, 
this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted 
by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political 
circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it, 
the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely 
maintained.     Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  look  up- 
wards, and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own  resources,  but  on  the  resources 
of  others.     Hence  that  pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always 
remarkable.     Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.'*    For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  venera- 
tion have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce  each  man 
to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to  himself;  while 
the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can 
supply.     The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  movement  stimnlated 
the  French  to  rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social 

^*  Also  connected  with  the  institution  of  chivalry,  both  being  cognate  ^naptonii 
»f  the  same  spirit. 
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tendency  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  stro^le,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  siibservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  the 
war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both  classes  relied  upon  what 
they  saw  immediately  above  them.  The  people  believed  that 
without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety;  the  nobles  believed 
that  without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinc- 
tions proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  up- 
holding the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain 
of  honour.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doc- 
trine, according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
looked, our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose 
operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  will 
of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old  scheme  to 
create  distinctions  for  which  nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to 
substitute  a  superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is 
real ;  and  thus  try  to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great 
ones.  The  utter  £sulure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual 
cessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must 
be  inclined  to  value  those  firom  whom  they  proceed.  Unless 
counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must  be  between 
the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused  by  the  memory 
of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future  ones.  In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strengthened  by  that  protective  spirit  which 
induced  men  to  cling  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek 
the  slightest  &vours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
some  examples  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity 
even  in  his  commonest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatst  importance  which  of  them  should  hand 
him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 
of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt."®  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon  these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that 
I  have  collected  evidence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they 
were  engrossed.     80  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

*"  Eren  just  before  the  French  ReTolution,  these  feelings  still  existed.  Se^,  for 
Instance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  Campan^  Mem.  tur  Marie  ArUoinetUy  voL  i.  ppb 
98,  99;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  JPrudh4nnm^'*9  Miritir  <k 
Paris,  in  Bovihey't  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  1860,  p.  261,  no.  166. 
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than  blamed  ;  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  thejr  etee 
exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  httd  given  to  them.  But 
we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  conntry  whose  interests  depended 
on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  &te  of  the 
French  people  that  the  historian  need  trouble  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  French  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  of 
this  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  dis- 
plays in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  that  protective  and  siisto- 
cratic  spirit,  of  which  they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its 
present  reduced  and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is 
indeed  still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very  mit- 
igated form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages,  when,  raging 
uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  liberty,  stop  the  prepress  of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in 
which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point 
out,  what  I  hope  wiU  henceforth  be  considered  the  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  civil  wars  in  the  two  countries  It  is  evident 
that  the  low-bom  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  cotild 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understanding  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell 
and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gen- 
ealogy, or  iQ  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not  even 
studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly. 
They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perfonn ;  and  they 
performed  it  welL^^  They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  government,  and  they  would  not  stay  their  bands 
until  they  had  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until 
they  had  not  only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised 
those  bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  imdoubtedly  display 
some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest  minds  are  sub- 
ject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with  that 

^  Ludlow  thua  expresses  the  sentiments  which  indaced  him  to  make  war  upon 
the  crown:  **The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  partj  and  us  being,  u  I 
apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  govern  as  a  god  by  his  will,  and  the  nation 
be  governed  by  force  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  govemed  by 
aws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a  government  derived  from  their  own 
sonsent?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe 
JO  the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it?*  ZwUovi 
Memoir*^  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Compare  Whitelocke's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Jour 
<ud  of  the  8wetUnh  EmboMtyy  vol.  i.  o.  288 ;  and  see  pp.  890,  891. 
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unfeigned  respect  which  is  dne  to  those  who  taught  the  first 
great  lesson  to  the  Icings  of  Enrope^  and  who^  in  language  not  tc 
be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to  them  that  the  impunity  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their 
transgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper^  and  more 
decisive,  than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventui^ed  to  use 


A 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PROTECTIVE  SPIRIT  CARRIED  BT  LOUIS  XIV.  INTO  LITERATURE.  EXAMl.t 
ATION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL 
LEOTUAL  CLASSES  AND  THE  GOVERNING  CLASSES. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordination  connected 
with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  unknown  in  England,  and 
caused  an  essential  divei^nce  between  the  two  countries.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  its  social  and  political  historj*.  For  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encour- 
aged a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  regulate 
the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was 
finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  that  singular 
intellectual  polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what 
feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was 
paid  by  one  party,  'and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French 
crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
apparent  cause  of  the  system  was  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV.;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes  were  those  circum- 
stances which  I  have  alretuiy  pointed  out,  and  which  established 
in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to 
carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successM.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes  highly  iu- 
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etnictive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
despotism  which  has  ever  occurred;  a  despotism  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  kind;  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over 
one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore 
the  yoke  without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and 
even  with  gratitude  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.* 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest 
standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  un- 
bridled profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling 
superstition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  his  public 
career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which 
eventually  roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon 
France  sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy, 
he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  re- 
sisted the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy."  To  them  he  aban- 
doned every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative.' 
Led  on  by  them,  he,  fi-om  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  liberties,  of  which 
Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  down  to  this  period 
had  been  preserved  intact.^    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 

'  On  the  disgraceful  subserviency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Caw* 
figueU  LouU  XI  Vy  Tol.  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le 
V&ssor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  bitterly  says,  '*  mais  les  Francals, 
accoutum^s  &  TescIaTage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pesanteur  de  leurs  chatnes."  Ja  Va&' 
soTj  Hist,  de  Louis  JuII,  voL  vi.  p.  670.  Foreigners  were  equally  ama7.ed  at  the 
general,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing  servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated 
February,  1704-5,  passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, 
**  you  will  hardly  find  this  argument  understood ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now 
and  then  appear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man."  Forst&^s 
Oriffinal  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  and  Shaftesbury ,  1880,  p.  206.  In  the  same  year, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  Wilson^s  Life  of  Le 
Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a  letter  which  strikingly 
illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  Aikin*s  Life  of  Addieon,  voL  L  p.  80. 
Compare  Bumefs  Own  Thne,  vol.  iv.  p.  865,  on  **  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 
which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their 
king." 

^  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  ave  fairly  stated 
by  M.  Ranke :  ^*  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterstiitzten  einander.  Der  Eonig 
ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Glerus  von  der  unbedingten  Autor* 
Itat  der  geistHchen  Gewalt  des  Papsthums  freigesprochen."  Lie  P&pete,  toI.  iii. 
p.  168. 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  dee  IVan^ais, 
▼oL  XXV.  p.  48. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679:  "D^s  l'ann6<i 
1679  les  concesuons  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  M  graduellement  restreintea.' 
Diplamatie  Fran^aiee,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  In  1662^ 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  vol.  xxt 
p.  167  ;  Benoist,  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from 
rhynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  (Lister^ s Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ill.  p.  446)  mentions  "the 
lorrid  persecutions^ the  reformed  religion  undergoes  in  France ;"  and  Locke,  who 
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clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  I^antes,  by  which  the  piinci- 
pie  of  toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with 
the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that  Just  before 
this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in 
order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbar- 
ities which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers  ;*  and  of  the 

travelled  in  France  in  1675  and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  {Eing^9  Life  of  Zoeke, 
▼oL  i.  p.  110)  that  the  Protestants  were  losing  **  every  day  some  privilege  or  other." 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians ;  but  1 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  b. 
Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March,  1665,  Patin  writes,  **0n  dit  que^ 
pour  miner  des  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les  chambres  de  T^dit,  et  abolir 
r^dit  de  Nantes.**  Lettret  de  PaHn,  vol.  iiL  p.  516. 

*  Compare  Burnett  Own  Hme,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  73-76,  with  Steele  de  Zcuia  XIV ^  in 
(Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xz.  pp.  877,  878.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who 
persisted  in  their  religion  **  6taient  Uvr^s  aux  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  ex« 
cept^  celle  de  toer.  II  y  eut  ponrtant  plusieurs  personnes  si  cmeUement  mal- 
trait^a  qu^elles  en  moururent.**  And  Burnet,  who  was  in  France  in  1685,  says, 
**  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.*'  What 
some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now  relate ;  because  the  evidence,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  necessai^  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which 
would  hide  such  facts,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  is 
under  of  holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  brand^g  with  public  infuny,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  QuickCs  Sffnc^ 
ieon  in  Gallia,  1692,  folio;  and  Benoiet,  Mistoire  de  FEdU  de  Nantee,  1695,  4ta 
From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in 
1685.  *^  Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants ;  and  there  was 
no  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that 

they  might  enforce  them  to  change  their  religion They  bound  them  as 

criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  fonnel 
into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived 
them  of  their  reason,  and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become 
Catholics.  8ome  they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a 
thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them 
with  pen-knives,  tare  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful 
outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calliug  upon  God  for  mercy,  constrained 

them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  tbe 

bedposts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before  their  eyes From 

others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an 
intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could 
not  prevail  upou  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  the} 
did  then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them.**  QuicWs  Synodicon,  vol  i.  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxi 
*'  Cependant  les  troupes  ezer^oient  partout  des  cruautez  inouies.  Tout  leur  ^toit 
permi&  pourveu  quails  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Us  faisoient  danser  quelquefois  leurs 
h6tes,  Jusqu*4  ce  quails  tombassent  en  d^foillance.  lis  bemoient  les  autres  jusqu^ii 
ce  quells  n*en  pouvoient  plus.  ,  ...  II  y  en  eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de 

Teau  bouiUante  dans  la  bouche U  y  en  eut  plusieurs  it  qui  on  donna  des 

ooups  de  b&ton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  ^prouver  si  ce  suppUce  est  aussi  cruel  que  lefl 
relations  le  publient  On  arrachoit  i  d'autres  le  poll  de  la  barbe.  .  •  .  D'autrei 
brQIoient  &  la  chandelle  le  poll  des  bras  et  des  iambes  de  leurs  hdtes.    D*antre8  fai- 
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effect  prodaced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  natioD,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  reUgious  persecntions 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants, 
who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  la- 
bour, and  that  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  enriching  their  own 
country.'  These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  the  si  rface  of  history.  Yet  in  the  face  of  them,  there 
are  still  fotmd  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were  weighed  down  by 
an  insufferable  taxation ;  that  their  children  were  torn  from  them 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources 
of  the  countiy  were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent ; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — 
although  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writeif?, 

Boient  brl^r  de  la  poudre,  a  ptha  du  Tisage  de  ceux  qui  lent  reaistoient,  qu'elle  leur 
grilloit  toute  la  peau.  La  mettoient  &  d^autres  des  charbooB  allumez  dans  lea  maios, 
et  lea  contraignoient  de  lea  tenir  fenn^ea,  Juaqn^d  ce  que  lea  charbona  fusaent  ^teinta. 
....  On  brAIa  leu  pieds  d  pluaieura,  tenant  lea  una  long-tema  devant  un  grand 
feu ;  appliquant  aux  aulres  una  pelle  ardente  aoualea  pieda ;  liantiea  pieds  dea  autrea 
dana  dea  bottinea  pleinea  de  graiaae,  qu'on  faiaoit  fondre  et  chauffer  pen  i,  peu  devant 
un  braaier  ardent.**  BenoiHj  HisL  de  PEdit  de  Nantes,  toI.  t.  pp.  887*889.  One  of 
the  Frotestante,  named  Rjau,  the/  "  Udreni  fort  itroitement ;  lui  sevr^rent  lea 
doigta  dea  mains ;  lui  fichtoent  dea  6plnglea  sous  lea  onglea ;  lui  ilrent  briiler  de  la 
poudre  dana  lea  oreillea ;  lui  perc^rent  lea  cuiaaea  en  pluaieura  lieux,  et  vera^rent  du 
vinaigre  et  du  ael  dana  aea  bleaaures.  Par  ee  tourment  Us  Spuie^reni  sa  patience  en 
deuxjattn;  et  leforeerwt  <^  ehanper  de  rdigionP  p.  890.  '^Lea  dmgoos  £toient  lea 
mdmea  en  toua  ueux.  Ila  battoient,  ila  dtourdiaaoient,  ils  brMoient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne,  en  Normandie  comyie  en 
lAuguedoc.  Maia  ila  n'avoient  pour  lea  femmea  ni  plua  de  reapeot,  ni  phia  de  piti6 
que  pour  lea  hommea.  Au  contraire,  ila  abuaoieni  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  eat 
une  dea  propri^tez  de  leur  aexe ;  et  ila  a'en  preTaloient  pour  leur  faire  de  plua 
aensiblea  outragea.  On  leur  levolt  quelquefois  icura  juppea  par  deasua  la  tdte,  et  on 
leur  Jettoit  dea  aeauz  d'eau  sur  le  corps,    n  7  en  eut  pluaienn  que  lea  soldtts  moment 

en  chemise,  et  qu'ila  forc^nt  de  danaer  arec  eux  dana  cet  6tat Deux 

fillea  de  Calaia,  nommdea  le  Xoble,  furent  misea  toutea  nuea  aur  le  pavd,  et  fu- 

rent  ainal  expos^ea  &  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outragea  dea  paaaana Dea 

dragons  ayant  116  la  dame  de  Venm$ai  k  la  quenouille  de  aon  lit^  lui  cracboient  dana 
la  bouche  quand  elle  Touyroit  pour  parler  ou  pour  aoupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p. 
917  are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  reapecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
which  indignation  rather  than  ahame  prevents  me  from  tranacribing.  Indeed,  the 
ahame  can  only  light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whoae  united  au* 
thority  auoh  acandaloua  outragea  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  aake 
of  compelling  men  to  change  Uieir  religioua  opiniona. 

*  M.  Blanqui  {Hiet.  de  fjSamomie  PolUiqtte,  vol  iL  p.  10)  aaya,  that  the  reroca* 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  ooat  Fmnce  **  cinq  cent  mille  de  aea  enfanta  lea  plua  in* 
dustrieux,**  who  carried  into  other  countries  *'  lea  habitudea  d^ordre  et  de  travail 
dont  Ha  ^talent  imbus."  See  also  SUcle  de  Lovm  XIV,  chap,  xxxvi.,  in  CEuwee  dt 
VUtaire^  voL  xx.  pp.  880,  881.  Several  of  them  emigrated  to  North  America, 
Compare  Godwin  an  Population,  pp.  888,  889,  with  Benoiet,  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  v. 
;p.  978,  974,  and  LutWs  Second  VitU  to  the  United  States,  edit.  1849,  vol  ii.  p.  Ifi9. 
Bee  also,  on  the  eil'scts  of  the  Revocation,  Zettres  irUdites  de  Voltaire,  vol.  il* 
p.  473. 
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even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  bo  infatuated  with  the  glories  of 
literature,  as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during 
whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pascal,  the  Ora- 
tions of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  and  the  Tragedies  of 
Bacine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign  is,  in* 
deed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend  any  words  in 
refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  diffused 
error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  patronage  upon  national 
literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which  men  of  letters  have  them- 
selves been  the  first  to  propagate.  From  the  language  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  we  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose 
heart  they  are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised, 
as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  independent 
spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and  it  is  injurious 
to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens  that  vanity  of 
which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, we  shall  at  once  see  the  absuniity  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated 
men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned  the  theo- 
logical fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer  a  corresponding 
diminution."  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  they  were 
formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with  which  their  persons  were  once 
supposed  to  be  hedged.'     The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we 

*  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  diTine 
right,  see  Speneer^t  Social  StalieSj  pp.  428,  424 ;  and  on  the  influence  of  the  clergjr 
in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen*s  learned  work  on  the  Roval  Prerogatite^ 
edit.  1849,  p.  166.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  hj  Locke,  in  Kin^t  lAfe  of  Loche^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  <*  Qu^est  doTenu,  en  effet,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pens^e,  autrefois  accept^e  par 
lea  masses,  que  les  rois  ^taient  les  repr^sentants  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,  que  la  racine 
de  leur  pouvoir  6tait  dans  le  ciel  ?  Elle  s^est  6ranouie  devant  oette  autre  pensAe, 
qu'aucun  nuage,  aucun  mysticisme  n'obscurcit ;  devant  cette  pens6e  si  naturelle  et 
briUant  d*une  clartA  si  nette  et  si  vive,  que  U  souveraine  puissance,  snr  la  terre, 
appartient  au  peuple  entier,  et  non  &  une  fraction,  et  moins  encore  ^  un  seul  homme.*' 
Rey^  Science  Soeialc^  Tol.  iii.  p.  308.  Compare  Manning  on  the  Late  of  A^aHon9. 
p.  101 ;  Laing's  Stoedeny  p.  408 ;  Laitufe  JDenmark^  p.  196;  Bwrhie  Worke^  toL  i 
9.  391 
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BhoTild  measure  them  is  obviouB.  We  should  applaud  their  con- 
duct in  proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them, 
their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices 
very  numerous.  *°  On  this  account,  so  far  fix>m  expecting  that 
they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or  should  in  any 
way  head  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are  most 
compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to  a  pro- 
found and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who 
cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient  abuses.  In  this 
way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of  letters  either  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them ;  but  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  bold- 
ness and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the 
value  of  their  works.  This  might  be  made  evident  by  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 
European  princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by 
these  and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  thmk  myself  authorized 
to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recom- 
pensed a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  his  age.  The 
result  is,  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been 
struck  up  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prej- 
udices of  the  court  to  which  they  cling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  servitude.     Hence  it 

**  InthiB,  as  in  all  instancea,  the  language  of  respect  long  suryiTes  the  feeling 
to  which  the  languaige  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  {FolUicat  Philotophyy  vol. 
I.  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  **  all  their  titles  are  derived  from  a  divme  orig- 
inal—4dl  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on  earth.  They  are  called  *  OroctJ 
^Majuty:  They  are  termed  *  The  Lord's  anointed,^  *  The  Vteegermt  of  Ood  upon 
earth ;'  with  many  other  names  which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  but 
which  are  outdone  in  absurdity  by  the  kings  of  the  East.**  True  enough :  but  if 
Lord  Brougham  had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears 
z\n  off  for  bis  pains. 
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is,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations,  an  occupation  which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity 
of  man,  has  been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profemion, 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of  re- 
wards, and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  whocfer 
happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  government  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  literary  men.  But  there  is  also  another  ob- 
jection, in  some  respects  still  more  serious.  Every  nation  which 
is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will -produce  such  a  literature 
as  is  best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  shaU  not  exceed  the  demand. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  a. 
healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all 
authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men 
of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the 
first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the  relative  nam- 
bers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted,  without  effort,  by  the 
natural,  or,  as  w^  call  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society. 
But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men, 
it  disturbs  this  movement ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things. 
This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart  by  the 
state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  If 
another  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  men  of  letters  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial 
stimulus  will  produce  an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and 
clothes  are  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind. 
Why,  then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those  who  kill 
our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth  is,'  that  the 
intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analogous 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may, 
indeed,  create  an  unnatural  want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  stat^ 
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of  things,  Tvhich  indicates  a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  con- 
dition, it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the 
want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  o  diflfu- 
sion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase 
of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered.  Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  will  eat ;  they  must  have  money  before  they  can  buy; 
they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  wiU  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which  every  civil- 
ized country  is  divided.  What  a  government  gives  to  one  of 
these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives  to 
literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  This  can  never  be  done 
to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences. For,  the  natural  proportions  of  society  being  destroyed, 
society  itself  wiU  be  thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  let- 
ters are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will  be  oppressed  ; 
their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  de- 
spised, in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  fevoured. 
The  many  will  be  ruined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While 
every  thing  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pic- 
tures, noble  palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be 
produced  in  profusion,  but  it  wiU  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  begin  by.  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, will  end  by  losing  their  energy.  Their  intellect  must 
be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  a  court.  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master, 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited 
to  their  position  ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is  dimin- 
ished, the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  impaired.  To 
them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.  In  their 
hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished. 
Then  it  is,  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which 
no  outlet  being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  art 
unable  to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate  in  silence, 

VOL.  T. — 32 
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until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded  into  one  ci 
those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  humble  the  pride  of 
their  mlers,  and  carry  retribution  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  French  Eevolution.  That  prince  adopted,  during  his 
long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice  of  rewarding  literary  men 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  numerous 
marks  of  personal  favour.  As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  and  as  the  wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed was  of  course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find 
no  better  illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is 
likely  to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see.  But  its  effect  upon  au- 
thors themselves  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  those  men 
of  letters  who,  with  little  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  con- 
stantly reproaching  the  English  government  for  neglecting  the 
profession  of  which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age 
have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profiiseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great 
vocation  as  the  apostles,  of  knowledge  and  the  missionaries 
of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding 
corruption.  To  gain  the  fevour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that 
independent  spirit  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius  ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then,  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  happen  now.  A  few  eminent 
thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
iheir  age.  But,  looking  at  mankind  generally,  society  can  have 
no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of  their  inter- 
ests. It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the 
interests  of  literary  men  are  on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  their  rulers.  For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect, 
which  is  progressive  ;  government  is  the  representative  of  order, 
which  is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are 
separate,  they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  coalesce,, 
if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect 
'.vill  yield  to  the  government,  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  des- 
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potism  in  politics,  and  serviKty  in  literature.  This  was  the  his- 
tory of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  be  the  history  of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted 
to  follow  so  attractive  but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  thai 
the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is 
full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circumstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of 
his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of 
that  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  intel- 
lect  of  France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Kichelieu  and  of  Mazarin, 
had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  sud- 
denly stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government  ;*^ 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of 
France,  so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions 
respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a 
manifest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was 
elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  w€fre 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by 
palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  mathematics, 
and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV. 
having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in 
his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  before  his  system  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,*''  when  the  king  was  twelve  years 
old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European 
reputation,  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.     His  treatise  on  conic  sec- 

"  *^La  premiere  p^riode  du  gouvernement  de  Louis  XIY  commence  done  en 
'661."     Capefigue'tt  Louis  XIV,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
"  Biog,  Univ.  toI.  xi.  p.  167. 
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tionB  was  written  in  1639  ;"  his  decisive  experiments  on  th€ 
weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;**  and  his  researches  on  the  cy- 
cloid, the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,*\ 
when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 
authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  oi 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.*®  The  most  important 
steps  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves  ;  which,  however,  he  com- 
pleted in  or  before  1636.*^  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655,*^  six  years  before 
Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  164S,*' 
when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the 
system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their 
death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began  to  teU  upon  the  national 
intellect ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  impor- 
tance was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acoustics, '°  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 
which  the  mathematics  are  applied,**     The  further  the  seven- 

"  In  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  zxxiii.  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  it  "  4  TSige  de 
seize  ans  ;**  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1623. 

^  Leslie's  Natural  Philoeophi/^  p.  201 ;  Bordaa  Demouliny  Le  Carlisianisme^  toL 
i.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Herachel  {Disc,  on  Nat,  Philoe.  pp.  229,  230)  calls  tbia  '*  one  ol 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,"  crncial  instance  recorded  in  physics ;  and  he  thinkj 
that  it  **  tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  thing  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
science,  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  moa  that  disposition  to  experimental  verificfttioo 
which  had  scarcely  yet  taken  full  and  secure  root.*'  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ad- 
dition it  actually  made  to  knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

"  Montncla  {Hist,  dei  Matfthnatiquety  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  **vers  1658;^  and  at 
p.  65,  *^il  se  mi^  vera  le  commencement  de  1658,  k  consid^rer  plus  profondimeni 
les  propri6t6s  de  cette  courbe.'*  ^ 

"  Montucia  (Bi$t.  dee  Mathhnat.  vol.  ii.  p.  136)  enthusiastically  declares  that,  ^'si 
Descartes  eAt  manqu6  it  Fesprit  humain,  Fermat  Tciit  remplac6  en  g6om6trie.''  Sim- 
son,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  that  Fermat  was  the  only  modem 
who  understood  porisms.  See  TraiTe  Account  of  Simeon^  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41. 
On  the  connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  dififerential 
calculus,  see  Breweter's  Life  of  Newton,  vol  ii.  pp.  7-8;  and  compare  Comte^JPkiloa^ 
vhie  Positive^  voL  i.  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1686,  in  Mm- 
ttuloy  Siet.  dee  Jfathimatiquee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  137 ;  respecting  which  there  is  no 
notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  HuttofCe  Mathematieal  Dictionary^  toL  i. 
p.  510,  4to,  1815.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  unsatisfac- 
tory work  of  llutton's  should  still  remain  the  best  they  have  produced  on  the  history 
of  their  own  science.  The  same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remark's 
la  Fermat  by  Playfair.  See  Playfair'e  Dieeeriation  on  the  Proffreet  of  Matkematieal 
Scieneej  Encyclop,  Brit,  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  Hutton'e  Mathemat.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  572.  *•  Ihid,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

^  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Eloge  de  Sauveut^ 
.n  (Euvree  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  435,  with  WhewelTe  Hiet.  of  the  Indue 
9<  ieneee,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 ;  Comte,  Philoe.  Pos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  627,  628. 

-  In  the  report  presented  to  Napolcpn  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  thf 
feign  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  pen  cultiv^es  cs 
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:eenth  century  advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  be- 
come, and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had 
heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious. 
by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  glories 
of  his  own  name.''  With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors 
with  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  observatory 
of  Paris ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  as- 
tronomers, Cassini  from  Italy,  KQmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce 
a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries, 
which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made  ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the  laws  of  gravitation 
to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderfiil  discoveries, 
^hich  changed  the  face  of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected, 
there  being  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.'^  Even  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astrono- 
mers during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They 
laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  ;  an  admirable  re- 
source which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Auzout.'*     The  truth,  however,  is  that  here  again  they  were 

France  dans  un  ahcle  qui  paroissoit  ne  trouver  de  charmes  que  dans  la  Iitt^raturc.** 
JDacieTy  Rapport  HUtorique,  p.  24.  Or,  as  LacretcUe  expresses  it  (Dix-huiiieme 
Siicky  vol.  u.  p.  10),  "  La  France,  apr^s  avoir  fourni  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pen* 
dant  quelque  temps  4  envier  auz  nations  ^trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g6nies 
cr6atears  dans  les  sciences.*' 

"  A  writer  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity,  *Uhe 
present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  all  facul- 
ties, who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness."    Aubrey's  Lettent^  toI.  ii  p.  621. 

*•  The  Principia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732,  "was 
the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation."  OrafWs  MisL  of  JPhysical  Antronomy,  pp.  81,  43.  In  1788,  Voltaire 
writes,  **  La  France  est  jusqu^  pr&ent  le  seul  pays  oil  les  theories  dc  Newton  en 
physique,  ct  de  Boerhaave  en  m6decine  soient  combattues.  Nous  n^avons  pas  en- 
core  de  bons  Moments  de  phvsique ;  nous  avons  pour  toute  astronomie  le  Hvre  de 
Bion,  qui  n'est  qu^un  ramas  informe  de  quelques  jn^moires  de  racad^mie."  Cor- 
respond,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  340.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  New- 
ton^s  discoveries  in  France,  compare  Eloge  de  Lacaille,  in  (Eutfres  de  BaiUy^  Paris, 
1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Principia  ;  and  it  appears  from  Bretoster's  Ltfe  of  Newton  (vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26, 
290),  that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the  au- 
lomn  of  1665. 

**  "L*abb4  Picard  fut  en  soci^t^  avec  Auzout,  Finventeur  du  micrometre.* 
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anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people  ; 
since  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne,  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisure  to 
patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that  struggle  which, 
ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.^^ 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of  great 
discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is  certainly  very 
striking.  In  investigations  requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  ne- 
cessary tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made  by  foreigners,  the 
native  workmen  being  too  unsldUed  to  construct  them  ;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,'^  and  who  was  in  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that 
the  best  mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made, 
not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  residing 
there.'*^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate 
and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  manufactures 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calculated  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury  of  the  idle  classes.'*'  What 
was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any  thing 
had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which, 
by  economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.^' 

Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  253.  See  also  Preface  de  PHist,  de  HAcad,  des  Seiences^ 
in  (Euvres  d«  Fontenelle^  Paris,  1766,  vol.  x.  p.  20. 

^  The  best  accouBt  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  is  in  Mr. 
Grant^s  recent  work,  History  of  Physical  Astronomy ^  pp.  428,  460-453,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Com- 
pare HumholdCi  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  p.  52  ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  Gascoigne,  but  erro- 
neously dates  it  in  1640.  Montucla  (Hist,  des  Mathbnat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  570,  571)  ad- 
mits the  priority  of  Gascoigne ;  but  underrates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

"'  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Zankester^s  Mem,  of  Ray ^  p.  17. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  Englishmen,  But- 
terfield was  employed  by  **  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  Lister's  Account  of  Parii 
cU  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Dr.  Henning,  p.  85.  Fontenelle 
mentions  "M.  tiubin,"  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Paris  in  1687  (^Elont 
d^Aynontons,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle^  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  113);  but  has  forgotten 
to  state  that  ke  too  was  an  Englishman.  *'  LutetisB  sedem  posuerat  ante  aliquot) 
tempus  Anglus  quidam  nomine  Hvbinus,  vir  ingeniosus,  atque  bujusmodi  machina- 
tionum  peritus  opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,"  &c.  Uuetii  Commentariu$  de 
Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  p.  346.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the  vast 
superiority  ot  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  equally  in> 
contestable.  Compare  Riog,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with  Brevester's  Life  vf 
Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  see  Jblogt 
de  Sebastien,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  pp.  832,  333. 

^  *'  Lea  manufactures  dtaient  plutot  dirig^s  vers  le  brillant  que  vers  Futile.  On 
s^cfTor^a,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirpir,  ou  du  moins  de  r^duire 
beaucoup  les  fabriques  do  bas  au  metier.  Malgr6  cette  fausse  direction,  les  objet^ 
d^un  luxe  trte-recherch6  faisaient  des  progr^  bien  lents.  En  1687,  aprte  la  mort 
de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Tindustrie  des  barbares,  et  faisait  &briquer  et 
broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  k  Constantinople.'*  Lemontey,  Ji^ablissement  de  Low 
XIV,  p.  864.  Itacretelle  (Dix-huitieme  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  5)  says,  that  during  the  Last 
ihirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  **  les  manufactures  tombaient." 

*»  Cuvier  {Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France 
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While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  inventive  arts, 
corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power  were  seen  in  other 
departmeuts.  In  physiology,  in  anatomy,  and  in  medicine,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had 
once  been  honoured.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptable  of  the  chyle  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey.^®  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious 
bounty  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  had  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in  1647,^* 
when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury  was  Biolan  ;  and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Biolan  were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom  ; 
his  last  work  was  published  in  1652 ;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.'*  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  genera- 
tions, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects  ;  they 
wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  dis- 
coveries, and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  aU  heart,  until  that  re- 
vival of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the 
arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced 
men  of  great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and  Joubert  were  the 
earliest  ;^'  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise  Par6,  who  not  only 

only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  "  Nos  forges  etaieni  alors  presque 
dians  Tenfance ;  et  nous  ne  faisions  point  d'acier :  tout  celui  qu'Axigeaient  les  dif* 
ferents  metiers  nous  venait  de  T^tranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  faisions  point  non  plus 
alors  dc  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que  de  TAllemagne." 

**  *'  Ccrtainement  la  d^couTerte  do  Pecquet  ne  brule  pas  moins  dans  Vhistoire  de 
notre  art  que  la  v6rit6  d^montr66  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  H'srvey."  Sprenffel, 
Hist,  de  la  Medeciney  voL  ir.  p.  208. 

■*  Henle  (Anatomie  Ghieraley  vo\.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  1649;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengel^  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine^  vol.  ir.  pp.  207,  406 ;  Rerumard^  Hist,  de  la  JUdecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

"  £ioff.   l/niv.  vol.  xzxviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

"  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  in  Broussais^ 
Exaanen  det  Doctrines  Medicales^  vol.  i.  pp.  293, 294,  vol.  iii.  p.  861.  Compare  Spren^ 
yely  Hist,  de  la  Medeciney  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Fernel,  though  enthusiastically  praised  bj 
Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.    Lettres  de  Fatin^  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  199, 
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introduced  important  practical  improvements,"  but  who  has  tht 
still  rarer  merit  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative 
osteology  ;^^  and  they  had  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  skdvanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy."  Under  Louii 
XIV.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid."  The  English, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken  consider- 
able steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 
chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physiological  branch  by  Glisson.*^  But 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer 
who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is 
now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  best 
physicians,  was  scandalous.  ^^  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in 
these  matters  effected  comparatively  nothing ;  they  made  no 

648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Femel  ^*  le  premier  m6decin  de  son  temps,  et  pent-^tre 
le  plus  grand  qui  sera  jamais.'* 

■*  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprengel^  Hist,  de  la  MSdecins^  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406, 
Tol.  vii.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  Burgeryy  p.  21)  says,  "Few 
greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ambrose  Parey — the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery.'* 

**  **  C*6tait  1&  une  vue  tr6s  ing6nieuse  et  trds  juste  qu*Ambroise  Par6  donnait 
pour  la  premiere  foia.  G^^tait  un  commencement  d*ost6ologie  comparde.^  Cumtty 
Hist  dee  Sciences,  part  il.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  Paris  and  Fonhlanque^s  Medical  Jurixjtru 
dencCy  1823,  vol.  L  p.  zviii. 

'"  "  L*un  des  premiers  auteurs  k  qui  Ton  doit  dos  observations  cadav^riqaes  sor 
lea  maladies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou."  JBroitssais,.  Examen  des  Doctrine*  MidicaUs^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  362 ;  and  Renouaird,  Hist,  de  la  Mtdecine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  Phillips  on 
ScroMa,  1846,  p.  16. 

"  "The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambrolse 
Par^.  ....  From  the  time  of  rar6  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Bel- 
loste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many 
eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and  Desault."  Bovoman*s  Surffoy^ 
in  Encyclop,  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829,  880. 

*^  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence. respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Syd- 
enham, as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  known, 
is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  which  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter.  Compare  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  M4df 
tine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  Elliotson's  Human  Physiol,  p.  471 ;  Bordas  Demxndin,  Cartt- 
nanisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Woffnei^s  Physiol,  1841,  p  666,  the  theory  is  too  cxclu* 
jively  ascribed  to  Haller. 

**  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visted  France.  I 
will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from 
Blois :  *'  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  lU  out 
English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.**    Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  74 
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contributions  to  clinical  literature/®  and  scarcely  any  to  thera- 
peutics, to  pathology,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.*^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the 
French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formerly 
possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom  Belon  and  Bondelet 
were  the  most  conspicuous ;"  but,  under  Louis  XIV,,  they  did 
not  produce  one  original  obiserver  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.^* 
In  chemistiy,  again.  Key  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
struck  out  views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated 
some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the 
French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century.^*  During  the  cor- 
rupt and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten ; 
the  labours  of  Rey  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  in- 
difference, that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Boyle  re- 
mained unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after  they 
were  published.** 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  insepar- 
able from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines  of  both. 
It  also  throws  great  light  on  the  functions  of  nutrition,"  and  on 

^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clini- 
cal medicine  was  established.  See  Itenouard,  Hist,  de  la  MidecinCy  vol.  ii.  p.. SI 2; 
and  BouUUtud,  Fhilos,  MSdiccde^  p.  114. 

^^  M.  Bouillaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  BouiUaud, 
Philoaopkis  MSdiealej  pp.  13  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  French  academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist ;  and  of  him,  few  students  ol 
physiology  have  ever  heard  :  *'  M.  da  Yemey  fut  assez  long-temps  le  soul  anato- 
miste  de  Facad^^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1684  qu^on  lui  joignit  M.  Mery."  £loffe  de 
J)u  Vemeyy  in  (Euvres  de  FontenelUy  vol.  vi.  p.  892. 

*^  Owfierj  Hist,  des  Scienees^  part  il.  pp.  64-78,  76-80. 

**  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animals 
until  1784,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaumur's  great  work.  See 
Swairuon  on  the  Study  of  Nat.  Hiet.  pp.  24,  48. 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  tlie  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe  pro- 
duced, and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoiaer,  see  Liebig^a  Letters  on  Chemistry ,  pp.  46, 
47 ;  Thomson^s  Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  96 ;  Hvmboldt^s  Cosmos^  vol.  iL  p. 
729 ;  Cuviery  Progres  des  Seiences,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

**  Cuvier  {Progrh  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  80)  says  of  Rey,  "  son  4crit  Atalt  tomb^ 
dans  roubU  le  plus  profond  f*  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes 
{Hist  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  833):  '^11  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Bcckei 
ava  it  pr^entA  sa  nouvelle  th^orio,  d^velopp^e  par  Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long- 
temps  que  les  experiences  de  Boyle  sur  la  chimie  pneumatique  avaient  M  publi6c8, 
et  dependant  rien  de  tout  cela  n^entrait  encore  dans  Tenseignement  g^n^ral  de  la 
ehimie,  du  moins  en  France.'* 

*•  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M. 
Dhevreul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Ycrdeil,  in  their  admirable 
work,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1858 :  **En  passant  des  plantes  aux 
Animanx,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces  demiers  est  compliquSe,  plus  lea 
ftliments  dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sont  complexes  et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  im* 
m^dlats  aux  ptincipes  des  organes  quMls  doivent  entretenir. 

"  En  di^finitive,  on  voit  que  los  vdg^taux  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  d'acide  carboniq^M, 
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the  laws  of  development ;  while,  from  the  marked  analogy  be* 
tween  animals  and  vegetables,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
its  further  progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prej>are 
the  way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards  which 
the  movements  of  modem  science  are  manifestly  tending.  On 
these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  advan- 
tages,  botany  wiU  always  attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate  utility,  look  to  large  and 
ultimate  results,  and  only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous  writers  had 
said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.  ^^  The  next  step 
was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation  ;  but  it  required  anothei 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy ;  because 
the  microscope,  which  is  'essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only 
invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was 
needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute  investigations.*  ^  So  soon, 
however,  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied 
to  plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  fer  an 
details  are  concerned  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized.  But,  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  accumulating  the  facts,  great  energy  was 
shown  ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, this,  like  other  studies  relating  to  the  external  world, 
advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
The  trachea9  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661;** 

d'autres  gaz  et  de  matiferes  organiques  A  T^tat  d'engrais,  ou  en  d*autrc8  termes  alt6- 
r^es,  c^eat-&-dire  ramen6es  d  T^tat  de  principes  plus  aimples,  plus  solubles.  Au  cod- 
traire,  les  aniniaux  plus  61eT^s  dans  T^chelle  organique  ont  besoin  de  mati^refl  bien 
plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes  imm6dlats  qui  les  composeut,  et  plus  vari^  dans 
leurs  propri4t^8." 

*''  Brunfels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who  obserred 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the  ancients  had  said. 
Compare  Whevoeltt  Hist,  of  the  Sciences^  toI.  iii.  pp.  305,  806,  with  PtUtenet^s  Hiit 
of  Botany^  voU  L  p.  38. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some  writers  assert 
that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  in  1590. 
Compare  the  dlSerent  statements,  in  JPouillett  £lemena  de  Physwue,  vol.  ii.  p.  357 ; 
HumboldCe  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  699,  700 ;  Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Mededney  voL  iv.  p. 


croscope  during  the  seventeenth  centurv,  see  Brewster's  Life  of  Kewtont  toL  L  pp 
29,  242,  243. 

*•  See  Balfour^s  Botany,  p.  15.  In  Pulteney^s  Progress  of  Botany  in  Englamd^ 
this  beautiful  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  it  appeals 
k'om  a  letter  written  in  lo72,  that  it  was  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  had 
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and  their  cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.'°  These  were  con- 
siderable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals  ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew  effected  still 
more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such  minute  and  extensive 
dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate 
study,  and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  that  possessed  by  animals."  His  first  work  was 
written  in  1670;"  and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Milling- 
ton,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;"  thus 
supplying  further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates 
thdr  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France,  during 
the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  TThe  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was 
held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  surprise, 
he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lectures  on  it  miser- 
ably meagre  and  unsatisfiictory.'^*     Neither  then,  nor  at  a  much 

been  confirmed  by  Grew  and  Malpighi.  Ray's  Correspond,  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Com- 
pare Richard^  JElhnents  de  Botanique^  p.  46 ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  errone* 
ously  supposes  that  Grew  did  not  know  of  the  tracheie  till  1682. 

••  Compare  Owner ^  Hiat  dee  Scieneee,  part  li.  p.  471,  with  ITiomson^a  VegetdbU 
CheinUtry,  p.  050. 

"  Dr.  Thomson  ( Vegetable  Chemistry^  p.  950)  says :  "  But  the  person  lo  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  plants  by  dissection 
and  microscopical  observations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew.^'  The  character  of  Grew^s 
inquiries,  as  ^*  viewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,^'  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Ray's  Correspond,  p.  188;  and  M.  Winckler  (Gesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  882) 
ascribes  to  him  and  Malpighi  the  "  neuen  Aufschwung ''  taken  by  vegetable  physi- 
ology lato  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  Lindley's  Botany j  vol.  i.  p. 
93 ;  and  Third  Report  of  Brit  Assoc,  p.  27. 

^  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1G70,  and  printed  in  1671.  HallanCs  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  580;  and  Tlwmson^t 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society^  p.  44. 

*>  ^*The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  Sii 
Thomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Ray.* 
Balfour's  Botany^  p.  236.  See  also  Fulteney's  Progress  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  pp.  886, 
337  ;  and  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  it  p.  217  :  and,  as  to  Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in 
admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankester^s  Mem,  of  Ray,  p.  100.  Before  this,  the 
•exual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  empirically  known  to  several  of  the  ancients, 
but  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth.  Compare  Richard,  Elements  de  Botanique,  pp. 
853,  427,  428,  with  Matter,  Hist,  de  fEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

"  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father,  "The  lecture  of  plants  here 
B  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  use 
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later  period,  did  the  French  possces  a  good  popular  treatise  on 
botany :  stUl  less  did  they  make  any  improvement  in  it.  In« 
deed,  so  completely  was  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunder- 
stood, that  Toumefort,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the 
reign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  ot 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  comer-stone  of  the  Linnean  system." 
This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those  large  views  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  organic  world,  which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scien- 
tific value  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classifier  of  them.'^'  And  even  in  his  classification  he  Va< 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts, 
but  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
flower  :*^  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real  grandeur,  degrading 
it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying  an- 
other instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  gene- 
ration impoverished  what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topic,  until  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance, in  questions  requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  ques- 
tions of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of 
decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and  oppression  ; 
it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  history  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  subjects  without  which  no  history  can  be  understood  ;  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.     If  tliis 

in  phyaick ;  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every  herball."     Bnwnit 
Works^  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

*•  Cuvier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Tournefort*8  views  to  those  of  his  pr<»» 
iecessors,  gives  as  an  instance,  *'  puisqu'il  a  rejet^  les  sexes  des  pUntes.**  Hut.  du 
Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excrementitious.  PhI 
tenej/tProffresso/Botany^YoL  i.  p.  840. 

^  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Duvan.    Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xlri.  p.  S6S. 

*^  On  the  method  of  Toiirnefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corrollist,  compare  Richard^ 
Elements  de  Botaniqus^  p.  547  ;  Jufsict^a  Botany^  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  516  ;  Batf^i 
Correspond,  pp.  881,  382;  Lanketter^a  Mem.  of  Ray ^  p.  49;  WincMtr^  Geaeh.  dn 
Boianikj  p.  142.  Cuvier  {Hist,  dea  Sciencea^  part  ii.  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says 
of  it,  **vous  voyez,  messieurs,  que  cette  m6thode  a  le  m6rite  d^une  grande  clarte; 
qn^elle  est  fondle  sur  la  forme  dc  la  flcur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  consid^rationa 

agr^ables  &  saisir Ce  qui  en  fit  le  succto,  c^est  que  Tournefort  joignit  k  son 

ouvrage  une  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  d  chacun  de  scs  genres."  Even  in 
this,  he  appears  to  hate  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  "  a  great  many 
plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  from  Dr.  Skerard^  n  }(iehoU$  JUnstrit 
Home  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol  i.  p.  856. 
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had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIY .  would  at  once  hare 
shrank  to  itB  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  charge  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying,  that  the  facts  which  I  havo  just  pointed  out  have  never 
before  been  collected,  but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text- 
books and  repertories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual  progress,  is  as 
if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen, 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  com- 
pelled to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great 
luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the 
progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us  our  arts, 
our  sciences,  our  manufactures,  .our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  man- 
ners, our  comforts,  our  luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance 
are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ? 
Surely,  then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  im- 
dertake  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men 
is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty  and  insignificant  de- 
tails by  which  we  have  too  long  been  wearied  ;  details  respect- 
ing the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and 
the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  furnish  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  that  time,  as 
in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the  degradation  of  the 
country  followed  the  decline  of  the  national  inteUect ;  while  this 
last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit, — that 
mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in 
the  long  course  and  compass  of  history  th^re  is  one  thing  more 
clean  than  another,  it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  under- 
takes to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  pro- 
tect them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can  kings 
and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowledge, 
to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the  business  of  an  entire 
'ife  ?     How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their  lofty  pur- 
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suits,  have  leisure  for  such  inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  acquirements  'will  be  found  among  statesmen, 
who  are  always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  some- 
times writing  despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  some- 
times organizing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffling 
an  intrigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  accoiding  to  his  own  judgment, 
are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and  science  should  he 
familiar  to  high  and  mighty  princes,  who  have,  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  arduous  studies,  and  who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of 
ribands,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of  conferring  an 
honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies, 
the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and  all  those  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  which  they  per 
form  ? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity 
of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  imless  we  believe  that 
kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must  be  guided  either  by  personal 
caprice  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  And  since  no 
one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  him- 
self scientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that 
the  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  injudiciously, 
or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  very 
class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  rewanl 
will  be  ridiculous  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In 
the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is 
taken  from  industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles  ;  and  after  scrambling 
in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  favours  of  a  court,  they  are 
then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the  state,  who  not  only  clamour 
for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into 
which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the  im- 
poverishment and  servility  of  genius ;  then  the  decay  of  knowl- 
edge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  worid  has  this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the  ages 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was 
adopted,  and  the  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages, 
there  was  much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  bj 
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Budden  ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  survived  the  in- 
dependence ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit  sank  un- 
der that  pernicious  alliance  between  government  and  literature, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  became  very  powerful,  and 
the  intellectual  classes  very  weak,  simply  because  they  who  dis- 
pense the  patronage  will,  of  course,  receive  the  homage  ;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  government  is  always  ready  to  reward  litera- 
ture, so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incomparably 
the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy  of  the  French 
people  could  have  enabled  them  to  raUy,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  system.  But  though  they  ral- 
lied, the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that 
frightful  Revolution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What 
the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect,  stunted  by  the 
protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted  from  the  noblest  branches 
of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of  them  did  it  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  beino:  recorded.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds 
of  men,  driven  from  the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the 
lower,  and  concentrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects, 
where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pursued. 
Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV,  was, 
to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art. 

The  second  consequence  was,  that,  even  in  art  itself,  there 
was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is 
its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and 
artists,  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their 
excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born, 
but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which  existed  before  his 
time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they  benefited  by  a  mu- 
uificence  which  encouraged  the  activity  of  their  genius.     But  in 
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a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hollowness  of 
the  whole  system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  most  of  these  eniinent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable 
a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  patronage  of 
the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV,  died,  there 
was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  no- 
tice. If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king, 
was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other 
great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704," 
Mascaron  to  I703,s'>  and  Flechier  to  1710.«°  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearful  of  med- 
dling with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  matters  that  we  can  best 
trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  in- 
terference was  most  active.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be,  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  ob- 
serve the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing  which  is  cele- 
brated, was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ;  while  more  than 
twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  emineAt  masters  aU  died 
without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were,  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lor- 
raine, Le  Bran,  and  the  two  Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Bran 
died  in  1690 ;"  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;®'  the  younger  in 
1695  ;"  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;^*  Lesueur  in  1655  ;"  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school, 
died  in  1665."     The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Per- 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  236,  358.  "  Jhid  xxTii.  p.  851 

••  Jbid.  XY.  p.  85.  "  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  496. 

"  Jbid.  xxU.  p.  17.  •»  md.  xxix.  p.  19. 

•*  *'  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660 ;  he  died  in  16S2." 
Wornum's  Epochs  of  Painting^  Lond.  1847,  p.  399.  Voltaire  {Sikle  de  Louit  A'lV, 
in  (EuvreSy  vol.  zix.  f».  205)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

®*  JBioff,  Univ,  vol  xxi?.  p.  327  ;  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rsyncldt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  454, 
455. 

••  Biog.  ITniv.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Barry's  "  favourite'*'  painter. 
Letter  from  Barri/,  in  Burke's  Correspond.  voL  i.  p.  88.  Compare  Otter^s  Life  of 
Clarke^  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (  Works^  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  351,  376)  appe&rf 
to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  artists.     Dacier,  Rapport  Uistorique^  p.  23. 
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ranit  and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Perranlt  died  in  1688/^  Man* 
Bart  in  1666 ;"  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fame,  died  in  1686.«* 
The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in  1694.^* 
Lulli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.'*  Quinault, 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.'*  Under  these 
eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached 
their  zenith  ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their 
decline  was  portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to 
flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The  genius, 
however,  of  painters  feU  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIY.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and 
when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiftil  art  was,  in 
that  great  country,  almost  extinct.'^ 

These  are  startling  facts  ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may 
be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefragable  testi- 
mony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions* 
If  we  ascertain  the  'dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
reign,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  entirely  barren  of  results;  in  other  words,  that  when  the  French 
had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able 
to  effect  great  things.  Louis  XIY.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  pro* 
duced  Phidre  in  1677 ;    Andromaqtie  in  1667 ;  Aihaiie  in 

"  Sioff.  Univ.  toL  xxxiii.  p.  ill ;  Sieele  de  LouU  XI Vy  in  (Euvre»  de  Voltaire, 
ToL  xiz.  p.  158. 

••  Sioa,  UrUv.  Tol.  xxvi.  p.  608.  "  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  698. 

^*  Jbia.  Tol.  xxxTi.  p.  800.  Respecting  him,  see  Zacfy  MorgairCs  Franeej  vol.  il. 
pp.  80,  81. 

'■  M.  Capefigue  {Louis  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  says,  "  Lulli  mouput  en  1689 ;"  but 
1687  is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog.  Umv,  vol.  xxv.  p.  425 ;  in  ChalfMrs's  Bioff.  Diet. 
vol.  XX.  p.  488 ;  in  Bo9e^8  Biog.  Diet,  vol  ix.  p.  850;  and  in  MonUily  IHvers  Mats^ 
ToL  viL  p.  63.  In  ^uvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  "le  jpere  de  la 
vraie  musique  en  France."  He  was  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  Zettree  de  aevignij  vol. 
iL  pp.  162,  168. 

'*  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxvL  p.  428.  Voltaire  {(EuvreBy  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  says, 
**  personne  n^a  jamais  6gal6  Quinault ;"  and  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  of  Surope^  vol.  iii.  p. 
507),  "  the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  music."  See  also  Lettree  de  Dudeffand  d  Wal' 
pole,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

*'  **  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation."  Lady  MwgaiCe  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Lacretelle  {Dix-Hm* 
tieme  Sieele,  vol  il  p.  11)  says,  **  Les  beaux  arts  d6g6n£r^nt  plus  senslblement  que 

les  lettres  pendant  la  seconde  partie  du  sitele  de  Louis  XIV U  est  certain 

que  les  vingt-cinq  derni^res  ann^es  du  rigne  de  Louis  XIV  n^oilHrent  que  des  pro- 
ductions trds-inf4iieures,"  Ac.  Thus  too  Barriugton  {Obeervationt  on  the  Statutee^ 
p.  877),  **  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  French  school  bath  not  produced  any  very 
eapital  painters  since  the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  academies  at 
Rome  and  Paris." 

VOL.  I. — 33 
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1691J*  Moli^re  published  the  Misanthrope  in  1658  ;  Tartufft 
in  1667;  the  Avare  in  1668/^  The  Lutrin  of  Boileauwas 
written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.'*  The  last  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671." 
The  Inquiry  respecting  Truth,  by  Malebranche^  was  published 
in  1674 ;'«  the  Garact&res  of  La  Bray^re  in  1687  ;'•  the  Maxifnes 
of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.^"  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662."  As  to 
Comeille,  his  great  Tragedies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis 
was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the  king  was  bom.«*  Such 
were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and 
nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fisdrly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have  their  names 
been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is 
there  that  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure  hirelings,  who 
for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who 
has  heard  any  thing  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Da- 
cerceau,  Dancourt,  Danchet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Legen- 
dre,  Yalincour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who 
long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit 
of  the  royal  patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection 
is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 
longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  &vour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flat- 
terers teU  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  fiivour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  eflfects  were  contempti- 
ble ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by 
superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  &ct  is,  that 
Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation, 
except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  his 

^*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxvl  pp.  499,  602 ;  HaUarrCs  Lit,  vol.  iu.  p.  498. 

'•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  806, 808. 

^*  Hate's  Bioff.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  876;  and  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  ^-8,  wbere  it  fa 
•aid  that  "sea  meilleurea  satires  '  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  Jbid.  vol.  xxiiL  p.  127. 

^*  Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  Philoa,  voL  x.  p.  822. 

"  Bioff.  Univ.  Yol.  vi.  p.  176. 

"*  Brunety  Manuel  du  Libraire^  vol.  iv.  p.  106,  Paris,  1843;  and  note  InLettneiii 
Patin^  vol.  L  p.  421. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  64,  71 ;  Palisaoty  Mem.  pour  VHiMt.  de  Lit  vol  il 
pp.  239,  241. 

**  Polyeucte^  vrhich  is  probably  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640 ;  Medie  ic 
636;  The  Cid  in  1636 ;  Horace  and  Cinna  both  in  1689.    Bioff.  Univ.  vol  ix.  pp 
309-618. 
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principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  successor." 
Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  system 
had  been  in  full  force  for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military 
service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion  ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate.  The 
men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  de- 
generated into  a  fewning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this 
was,  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men ; 
there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ;  there  were  no 
arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented  people,  a  rapacious  gov- 
ernment, and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  the^e  were  for- 
eign armies,  which  pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which 
nothing  but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.^^ 
Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.®^     The»  misfortunes  which 

"^  Voltaire  (Sienle  de  Zauit  XIV^  in  (EuvreSj  Tol.  xx.  pp.  819-822)  reluctantly 
confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis ; 
and  Flaaean  {Diplomat,  Frang,  toI.  ir.  p.  400)  calls  it  "remarquable.^'  See  also 
BaranUj  JAUerature  Fran^aise^  p.  28 ;  Bimumdi^  HUt,  du  FranfoUey  toL  zztL  p. 
217. 

^  '*  Oppressed  bj  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  misery  at  home,  Louis  was. 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party  revolution  in  the 
English  ministry.**  Amold'M  Leeturti  an  Modem  Htstcry^  p.  187.  Compare  Frag^ 
vwnU  tur  PHittoirej  article  zxili.  in  (Euvret  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxviL  p.  845,  with  ]je 
TocouevilUy  Rkgne  de  Louie  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

"  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France  daring 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIY.,  compare  Ludoe^  MhMwree^  voL  i.  pp.  11-18,  with 
MoTTMntel^  Hist,  de  la  Maenee^  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The  Lettree  ineditee  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (vol.  L  pp.  268,  284,  858,  889,  898,  408,  414,  422,  426, 
447,  457,  468,  vol  li.  pp.  19,  28,  33,  46,  56,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully 
confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Baris,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centu]7,  the 
resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  beginning  to  fiail;  while  both  public  and 
private  credit  were  so  shaken,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any 
terms.  In  1710,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XTV.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow 
500  livres:  **Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  aupr^s  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une 
Bomme  de  cinq  cents  livres."  Jlnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  In  1709,  she  writes  (voL  i.  p.  447) : 
"  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  quHl  n'y  a  presque  plus  d^argent.**  See  also  voL  ii. 
p.  112 ;  and  in  Frebruary  1711  (p.  151) :  **  Ce  n^est  pas  Tabondance,  mais  Tavarice 
qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quelque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  out  plus  Pair  d*un  triste  commerce  que  d*un 
divertissement.'* 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with  little  infor- 
'D.itlon,  because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and 
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embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king  were,  indeed,  so  se- 
rious, that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambi- 
tion, of  his  insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping 
and  restless  vanity,  which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on 
his  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  ineid* 
ious  policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroy- 
ing all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and 
thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
civilization. 

their  showy  literature,  to  paj  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  bare 
collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which  I  will  now  put  toffetber^  and 
which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertakes  to  com* 
pose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his  joumal,  ^  Tbe 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  povertj 
of  the  people.*'  K%n^9  Life  of  Locke^  vol.  i.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time,  Sr 
William  Tempfe  says  ( WorkSj  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  "  The  French  peasantry  are  whoUt 
dispirited  by  labour  and  want.**  In  1691,  another  observer,  proceeding  from  Calais, 
writes,  "  From  hence,  travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe 
what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce 
an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a 
growing  misfdrtune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  Tbe 
fields  were  imcultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  decay."  Bvr- 
tarCs  •'H'm,  note  by  Rutt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  pubUshed  in  1689,  the  author  says 
{Scmera  Tracia^  voL  x.  p.  264),  **I  have  known  in  France  poor  people  sell  their  beds, 
and  lie  upon  straw ;  seU  their  pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods, 
to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors  of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1698,  says,  "  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this 
city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  In  a 
shop,  he  is  aUke  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  Zitter^s  Account  of  Parity  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  from  JPri&r,  in 
Ellia*9  LtUera  of  Literary  JVan,  p.  218.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  "  We  think  here  as  yoa  do  in 
the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  AMtCa  Uifa  of  AddiMn^  toL  L  p. 
233.  Finally,  in  17l8~that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis— >Lady  Mary 
Montagu  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  reign.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Rich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October,  1718:  **  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and 
all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and 
thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wreteh* 
edness  of  their  condition."  Works  of  Lady  Mary  WortUy  Montof/u,  voi.  liL  pu  74 
edit.  1808. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BKATH  OP  LOUIS  XIV.    BEACTION  AGAIKST  THE  PBO'fECTIVE  8PIE1T,  AND 
PBEPASATIONS  FOB  THE  FBENGH  BjilVOLUTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  positively  known 
that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  people  went  almost 
mad  with  joy.*  The  tyranny  which  had  weighed  them  down  was 
removed;  and  there  at  once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden 
violence  has  no  parallel  in  modem  history.'  The  great  majority  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging  in 
the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then 
forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who  had  fai 
higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty,  were  not  confined  to 
the  license  of  the.  gaming-house  and  the  brotheL  Devoted  to 
the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France  that  freedom  of  utterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
only  country  where  the  freedom  was  practised.  Their  determina- 
tion to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up  by 
national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so 
uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers,  and  who, 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  de- 
posed another.^     They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

^  '*  Uannonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  prodnisit  chez  le  peuple  francais  quMne 
ex2>lo6ion  de  joie.**  Sitmondiy  Hi»U  dea  Fran^ais^  toI.  xxtu.  p.  220.  **  Le  jour  den 
obs^ues  de  Louis  XIV,  on  dtablit  dea  guinguettes  sur  le  chemin  de  Saint-Denis. 
VoitMre,  que  la  curiosity  avoit  men6  aux  funSrailles  du  sourerain,  Tit  dans  ces  guin* 
gaettes  le  people  ivre  de  Tin  et  de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV.'*  Duvemety  Vie 
de  Voltaire^  p.  29 :  see  also  Condcrcet^  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  118 ;  i>0  Toeqveville,  JUgne 
de  Louie  XV,  toL  i.  p.  18  ;  Dueloe^  MSmoireSy  toI.  i.  p.  221 ;  LemonUy^  Mablieeement 
ie  IxnUe  XIV,  pp.  811,  888. 

'  "  Eaum  hatte  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  alles  umschlug.  Der  repn- 
nurte  Geist  warf  sich  in  ei'^e  zUgellose  Bewegung.**  Raiike^  die  Papele^  toI.  iii.  p. 
1U2. 

'  The  shock  which  tbcse  eTents  ^re  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind  was 
f ery  serious.    The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  "  more  savage 
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horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  manners,  were  perfectly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  per- 
sons in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.*  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  sus- 
pect that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  out 
landish  people,  who,  though  only  separated  fix)m  themselves  bj 
a  narrow  sea,  appeared  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ; 
and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had 

than  their  own  mastiffs.''  CarlyHi  Cromwell^  toL  i.  p.  444.  Another  writer  Bai<f 
that  we  were  "  barbares  r^voltife  ;**  and  **  lea  barbares  sujets  du  roi."  Mem.  di 
MoUevilUy  Tol.  ii.  pp.  105,  862.  Patln  likened  us  to  the  Turks ;  and  said,  that  bar- 
ing executed  one  king,  we  should  probably  hang  the  next.  LetlreM  de  Patin,  vol  i. 
p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  Compare  Mem,  de  Campion^  p.  21S.  After 
we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the  indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  aad 
even  the  anuable  Madame  Sevign6,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of 
William  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her  than  Tullia:  '*  la  joie  est  univerKlle 
de  la  d6route  de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une  Tullie."  Zettre$  d»  Sevigne^  voL 
V.  p.  179.  Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  *'  la  f6rocit6  des  An^ais." 
JUttres  in6dUe8  d$  Mainiewm^  vol.  i.  p.  808 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  **Je  h&  ka 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple Y6riuiblement  je  ne  les  puis  souffrir." 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  feelings.  In 
1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  asa^'remede  anglais'^ 
(Sprengelj  Eiit,  de  la  Mideeine^  vol.  v.  p.  480) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the  English  liked  it. 
Monteil,  Divers  JStatSy  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

*  **  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n^apprenait  PAnglais."  CSWvrei 
ie  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  837,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  **Farmi  noe  grands 
^crivains  du  xvii*  si^le,  il  n^en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  oii  Ton  puisae  reconnaitre  un 
souvenir,  une  impression  de  Pesprit  anglais.**  VilUmaifiy  jUt.  au  XVUO^  SieeU^ 
voL  iiu  p.  824.  Compare  Barante,  XVIII*  SiMe,  p.  47,  and  Chrimm^  Correepomd, 
vol.  V.  p.  185,  voL  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  principally  knew  us  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbi^re ;  both  of  whom 
giblished  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
nglish  la&guage.  For  proof  of  this,  see  M<mcony$y  Votfagei,  voL  iiL  pp.  84,  69, 
^0,  96 ;  and  Sorbihe,  Voyage,  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  iu 
Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Lettree  vur  les  Anglais^  in  (Euvres  dt 
Voltaire,  vol  xxvi.  p.  130);  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  Boileau 
with  a  copy  of  the  Muses  AnglicaruB,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  firat  time  that  we 
bad  anv  good  poets :  **  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry.** 
Tickell  s  statement,  in  AikirCs  lAfe  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Vf llton*s  Paradise  Lost  was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  th«  death 
of  Louis  XrV.,  though  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715 : 
'*  Nous  n*avion8  Jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poeme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteur 
de  la  Henriade  nous  en  eiit  donn6  une'  id^  dans  le  neuvi^e  chapitre  de  son  Essa: 
mr  la  poMe  ipique.**  Diet,  Phi„o$.  article  Epopee,  in  (Euores  de  Voltaire^  voL  xxxix. 
).  175 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 
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Meen  no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated  classeE 
in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose 
intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  During  the 
two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  there  was  hardly  a  French* 
man  of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn 
English ;  while  many  of  them  did  both.  Bufibn,  Brissot, 
Broussonnet,  Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Goumay, 
Helv6tius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H6ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Baynal, 
the  celebrated  Boland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Bous- 
seau,  S^gar,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  .these  remarkable  persons 
flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior  ability,  but  of 
considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny,  Bordes,  Oalonne,  Coyer, 
Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest,  Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grrosley, 
Godin,  lyHancarville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescal- 
lier,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Mont- 
golfier,  Morand,  Patu,  Poissonier,  Reveillon,  Septch^nes,  Sil- 
houette, Siret,  Soulavie,  Soul^s,  and  Valmont  de  Biienne.  < 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most 
of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit, 
and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  the 
promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won  for  him  so  great  a  repu- 
tation.' He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  where  it  rapidly  superseded  that  of  Dee- 
cartes.'  He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  writings  of 
Locke  ;^  which  soon  gained  immense  popuLeirity,  and  which  sup- 
plied materials  to  CondiUac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,^  and 
to  Bousseau  for  his  theory  of  education."     Besides  this,  Voltaire 

*  <*Le  yral  roi  du  xTiii^flidcle,  c^est  Voltaire ;  mais  Voltaire  &  son  tour  est  un 
6colier^de  TAngle-terre.  Arant  que  Voltaire  eilt  coonu  TAngleterre,  soit  par  sea 
voyages,  soit  par  ses  amitida,  il  n^6tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xTiii*  si^cle  se  cherchait 
encore.^'  Oottsin,  Hist.  tU  la  JPhilos.  I.  s^rie,  toI.  iii.  pp.  88,  89.  Compare 
Darniron^  ffist  de  la  JPhiloi.  en  France^  Paris,  1828,  toI.  i.  p.  84. 

*  "  tTavais  6t6  le  premier  qui  eUt  os6  d^velopper  k  ma  natiou  les  decouTertes  de 
Xewton,  ea  langage  intelligible.^^  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol  l  p.  815 ;  see  also  vol. 
XIX,  p.  87,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WheweWe  Hist,  of  Indue,  Sciences,  voL  il.  p.  206; 
Weld^s  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society^  vol.  !.  p.  441.  AHer  this,  the  Cartesian  phjaics 
lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  OrimarCe  Correepondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a  ' 
letter,  dated  Paris,  1757,  which  says,  *'-Il  n^  a  gu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Des- 
cartes que  M.  de  Mairan.^'  Compare  Obeervatione  et  Peneiee^  in  CEuvres  de  TStrgoty 
vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

"*  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  {Hiet,  de  la 
Pkiloe,  II.  86rie,  voL  ii.  pp.  811,  812),  *' Locke  est  le  vrai  maitre  de  Voltaire.** 
Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  du  Ch&telet.  Cot^ 
iorcet.  Vie  de  VoUaire^  p.  296. 

"  MoreWe  Bist.  of  Philos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  134;  Hamilton'e  Diecuee,  p.  3. 

*  *'  Rousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  ideen  sur  In 
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was  the  first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare;  to  whoBf 
works  he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  tc 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  them 
in  France.'®  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,'*  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson,*'  one  of  the 
dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lations of  Berkeley,**  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  who  has 
ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works  not  only  of 
Shaftesbury,**  but  even  of  Chubb,**  Garth,*^  Mandeville,"  and 
Woolston.**  Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  muiy  of  his 
principles ;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation.^*  Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of 
Hales.**  Diderot,  following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  entha- 
siastic  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Bichardson  ;**  he  took  the  idea 
of  several  of  his  plays  from  the  English  dramatists,  particularly 
from.LiUo;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftes- 

politique  et  rSducation ;  Condillac  toute  sa  philosophie.**  Vtllemain^  lAL  au  JTVIIf 
SieeUj  vol.  i.  p.  88.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau  to  Locke,  Orvn^^ 
Correspond.  toI.  y.  p.  97 ;  Musset  Falhay^  Vie  de  Bousteau^  vol.  i.  p.  88,  voL  ii.  p. 
894;  Mem.  de  Morellety  vol.  i.  p.  118;  Eomilly*s  Memoire^  toI.  i.  pp.  211,  212. 

"  In  1768,  Voltaire  {^(Eavres,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Je 
Bins  le  premier  qui  ait  fut  connaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Frangais."  See  also  his  JjUtn$ 
ifUditet,  vol.  ii.  p.  600;  VUlemain^  Lit.  au  XVIIT  B\&U^  toI.  iii.  p.  825 ;  and 
Qrvmm^  ConevponA.  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  125,  133. 

''  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which,  tbou^  of 
course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  Bpiiit  with 
which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  LettrsM  inimte*,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chaifiam  Corraj.ond.  vol.  iL  pp.  131- 
188 ;  and  FhiUimore't  Mem.  of  Lyttelton^  vol.  L  pp.  828*325,  voL  ii.  pp.  655,  556, 
558. 

^  Orimmy  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  832;  Voltaire^  Lettres  inedites^  voL  ii.  p.  258; 
and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (EuvreM^  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
182-187 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in  J^ichoWs  JUuttro' 
HoM  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iii  p.  722. 

**  Compare  Mackintosh s  Memoirs^  vol.  L  p.  841,  with  (Euvres  de  Fbttotrv,  voL 
xxxix.  p.  259,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  85. 

"  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  216-218,  voL  xlvi  p.  282,  vol  xlviL  p^ 
489,  vol  Ivii.  p.  178. 

'^  Jbid.  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  858,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66  ;  Correspond.  in&dit4  de  Ihtdefand,  voL 
U.  p.  280. 

"  (EuvreSf  vol.  xxxiv.  j    294,  vol  Ivii.  p.  121. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvU.  pp.  407,  441.  »  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvL  p.  46. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xli.  pp.  212-217  ;  JBiog.  Univ.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  199,  200. 

*•  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  voL  i.  p.  291 ;  Klimraih,  Hist,  du  ifroii^  vol  ii 
p.  602;  Harries  Life  of  Mardwicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iii.  pp.  482-434;  Mem.  dt 
Diderot,  vol  ii.  pp.  193,  194;  Lacretelle,  XVIII^  Siede,  vol  ii.  p.  24. 

"  VUUmain,  Lit.  au  XVIII*  Sikle,  vol.  iL  p.  182  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vL  p.  235 ; 
Li  Diane,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160. 

*■  "Admirateur  "passion n6  du  romancier  anglais."     Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvil  p 

681.    Compare  Diderot,  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  362,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  62,  63;  ''     ' 

jiousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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bury  and  Collins,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation 
of  Stanyan^s  History  of  Oreece.^^  Helv6tius,  who  visited  Lon- 
don, was  never  weary  of  praising  the  people;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  fix)m  Mandeville;  and 
he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to 
recommend.'*  The.  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known, 
were  now  translated  into  French  ;  and  his  classification  of  the 
human  faculties  was  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclo- 
paedia, which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.'*  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti' 
mentSy  by  Adam  Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated 
three  different  times,  by  three  different  French  authors.'*  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth  of  No- 
tionSf  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was 
then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  printing  his  translation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  before  it  could  be  completed,  another  version  of  it 
was  published  in  a  French  periodical.'^  Coyer,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  his  Life  of  Sobieski,  visited  England  ;  and  after 
returoing  to  his  own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
by  rendering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.'* 
Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Dis- 
courses of  Hume."  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely  in  translations  of  Eng- 
lish authors.^''  Indeed,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single 

••  VUUmain,  Lit,  vol.  il  p.  115 ;  ScJUosser't  EighUmth  Century,  vol  i.  pp.  84, 
42 ;  Tennemann,  Geaeh,  der  Fhilos,  vol.  zi.  p.  814 ;  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xi.  p.  814 ; 
Orimmy  Ccrrespond,  yoL  xy.  P-  81.  Statiyan's  History  of  Greece  was  once  famous, 
and,  OYen  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  JParr'e  Works,  vol. 
▼li.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  that  he  had  collected  materials  for  a 
Itistory  of  the  trial  of  Charles  L  lAfeof  RornXLVj,  yoI.  i.  p.  46. 

"*  JHderotj  Mem,  yoL  ii.  p.  286 ;  (Uuein,  HieU  de  la  Philos,  II.  sdrie,  yoI.  ii.  p. 
881;  ffelveHue  de  rEeprit,  yoL  L  pp.  81,  88,  46,  66,  114,  169,  198,  266,  268,  yoI  ii. 
pp.  144,  168,  166, 196,  ^\1\  Letters  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

"  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Rea* 
ton,  and  Imagination,  which  D*Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare  WhevelPs 
Philos.  of  the  Seisnees,  yoL  ii.  p.  8Q6 ;  Citvier,  Hist,  dee  Sciences,  part  ii  p.  276  ; 
GeoTo^^  Mhn.  yoL  ii.  p.  241 ;  Bordas  Demaulin,  Cartesianisme,  yoI.  i.  p.  18. 

^  Querard,  France  Lit.  ix.  198.  "  Mem.  de  M<yrellet,  i.  286,  287 

"  C^tores  de  Voltaire^  Ixv.  161,  190,  212;  Biog,  Univ,  x.  168, 169. 

**  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  yoI.  i.  pp.  866,  866,  406. 

**  See  the  list,  in  Bum,  Uhiv,  Yol.  xx.  pp.  468-466 ;  and  compare  Mhn.  de  JDiderotj 
roL  iii  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland,  though 
D«derot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Almonds  Mem,  of  Wilkes,  1806,  yoI.  iy.  pp. 
176,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 
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person  acquainted  with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  have  been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most  op- 
posite pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  common  bond. 
Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists,  all  seemed  to  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  literature  on  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the  course  of  general  reading,  1 
have  met  with  proofs  that  the  English  language  was  known,  not 
only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,'^  Darquier," 
Du  Val  le  Roy,'«  Jurain,"  Lachapelle,"  Lalande,»«  Le  Cozic," 
Montucla,"  Pezenas,"  Prony,*°  Romme,"  and  Roger  Martin  ;*' 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as  Bar- 
th^z,"  Bichat,**  Bordeu,"  Barbeu  Dubourg,"  Bosqiiillon,^' 
Bourru,^*  Begue  de  Presle,*»  Cabanis,*"  Demour8,»V  Duplanil," 
Fouquet,"  Goulin,"  Lavirotte,"  Lassus,"  Petit  Radel,*^  Pind,'^ 
Roux,«»  Sauvages,**  and  Sue;"  to  naturalists,  as  Alyon,"  Br^ 
mond,"  Brisson,"  Broussonnet,"  Dalibard,"  Hatiy,*'  Latapie," 
Richard,*'  Rigaud,''"  and  Rom6  de  Lisle;"  to  historians,  philol- 
ogists, and  antiquaries,  as  Barth^lemy,"  Butel  Dumont,'*  De 
Brosses,^*  Foucher,^*  Freret,"  Larcher,"  Le  Coq  de  Villeray," 
Millot,"  Targe,*®  Velly,"  Volney,"  and  Wailly;"  to  poets  and 

"  Mumt  Paihay,  Vie  de  Rousteau,  ii.  10,  175 ;  (Euvret  de  Voltaire^  Iit.  207. 
"  Bioff.  Univ.  x.  656.  "  Ibid.  xii.  418. 

■♦  Quirard,  Fratuse  Lit  Iv.  84,  272.  »  Jbid.  W.  861. 

*  Bioff.  UtUv,  zxUi  226.  "  MarUucla,  Hiet,  dee  Maihhn.  0. 170 

■■  Montuela,  ii.  120,  W.  662,  665,  670.        »  Bioff,  Univ.  iii.  258,  xxxiiL  664. 
*•  Quirard,  France  lAL  vii.  358.  "  Biog.  Univ.  xxxTiil  680. 

^  Bioff.  Univ.  xxxyiii.  411.  "*  JIM.  iii.  460. 

^  BiehUy'tur  la  Vie,  244.  ^  Quirard,  i.  416. 

«•  Bioa.  Univ.  iiL  845.  "  QuSrcard,  i.  260,  426,  iu  S54. 

*•  Qulrard,  I  476.  *•  Bioq.  Univ.  iv.  66,  66. 

**  Notice  8ur  Cabanie,  p.  yiii.  in  his  Physique  et  Moral. 
"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  65,  66.  ^  Jbid.  xil.  276. 

"  Ibil  XV.  859.  **  Ibid,  xviii.  187. 

■•  Quhard,  iv.  641,  vi.  9,  898.  »•  Cuvier,  Elogee,  L  864. 

"  Quihrard,  vii.  95.  "  Cuvier,  Eloaee,  iii.  882. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  "  Le  Blanc,  Lettree,  I.  98. 

"  Quirard,  ix.  286.  **  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chim.Anat^  ill 

••  Biog.  Univ.  v.  630,  531.  "*  Cuvier,  Elogee,  i.  196. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  ••  Quirard,  0.  872. 

"  Hauy,  Miniralogie,  ii.  247,  267,  295,  327,  529,  609,  iiL  75,  298,  807,  447,  575 
K.  45,  280,  292,  862. 

••  Quh-ard,  iv.  598.  «  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

**  Swaineon,  Diec.  on  Nat.  Hiet.  52;  C^vier,  Regne  Animal,  iii.  416. 

"  i>«  Uele,  Grietallographie,  1772,  xviu  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxviL  78,  206,  254. 

*'  AlbemarWe  Rockingham,  ii.  156 ;  CampbeWe  Chaneellore,  v.  865. 

^'  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  886.  '^  Lettere  to  Hume,  Edin.  1849, 276, 271 

'•  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  882.  *•  Brev»ter'e  Life  of  Nswton,  iL  801 

"  Palieeot,  Mim.  ii.  66.  "  Biotf.  Univ.  fx.  649. 

~  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  51,  63.  ••  Ibid.  xUv.  684. 

"  Ibid,  xlvlii.  98. 

"  Volney,  Syrie  et  Egypte,  ii.  100,  157  ;  Quh'ard,  x.  271,  278. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 
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dramatiflts,  as  Charon,"  Colardean/*  Delille,**  Desforges/" 
Ducis/^  Florian,*®  Laborde,*'  Lef^vre  de  Beauvray,"  Mercier,®* 
Patu,»'  Pompignan,**  Qu6tant/«  Boucher, ••  and  Saint-Aiige;"' 
to  miscellaneoua  writers,  as  Bassinet,*'  Bandeau,"  Beaulaton,^*'' 
Benoist,*"^  Bergier,>»«  Blavet,»"  Bouchaud,*"  Bougainville,^" 
Brul6,»«*  Castera,"^  Chantreau,»«»  Charpentier,»"  Chastellux,*" 
Contant  d'Orville,"*  De  Bissy,*"  Demeunier,"'  Desfontaines,**^ 
Devienne,"'  Dubocage,"*  I)upr6,"^  Duresnel,**'  Eidous,"' 
Estienne,>"  Favier,»"  Flavigny,"'  Fontanelle,'"  Fontenay,*" 
Framery,»*»  Fresnais,**^  Fr6ville,»"  Frossard,"'  Galtier,*"  Gar- 
sault,"*  Goddard,'»»  Goudar,"'  Gu6n6e,"»  Guillemard,^" 
Guyard,'«  Jault,"»  Imbert,»"  Joncourt,*"  K6ralio,»"  Labo- 
reau,^*'  Lacombe,*"  Lafargue,*"  La  Montague,'*'  Lanjuinais,'** 
Lasalle,***  Lasteyrie,"*  Le  Breton,**^  Lfecuy,**«  Leonard  deg 
Malpeines,."'  Letourneur,"®   Linguet,""   Lottin,»«»   Luneau,"' 

••  Ibid.  viiL  840,  841.  "  Jfhn,  de  Genli9, 1  276. 

^  FaliM8ot,Mim.  I  248.  "  Biog,  Univ,  ix.  281,  xi.  172,  178. 

■•  Quir€a^  0.  626,  627.  "  Quhard,  lu.  141, 

••  Ibid.  iT.  842.  "  Ibid  y.  88. 

"  Ibid,  vi.  62. 

••  Ocariek  dyrrespond.  4to,  1832,  u.  885,  896,  416. 

••  Bioff.  Univ.  xxxt.  814.  *  Quirard,  vil  899. 

••  Bioa,  Univ.  xxxix.  93.  "  Ibid,  xxxix.  680. 

*  Qutardy  i.  209.  ••  Biog.  Univ.  UL  588. 

**  Biog-  Univ.  iii.  681.  "'  Cuvier,  likgne  Animal,  liL  884. 

'*"  Q^mrd,  i.  284,  tu.  287.  >"  Mim.  de  MonlUt,  I  287. 

>*«  Biog.  Univ.  ▼.  264.  "*  JhOens,  Mhn.  liL  82: 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  165. 

"*  Mwrra^M  lAfe  o/Bruee,  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vi  79. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  viiU  46.  **  Jbid.  vHi.  246. 

»»  Jbil  viil  266.  '"  Jbid.  ix.  497. 

*"  Jbid.  xlv.  894. 

"*  Zettrei  de  Jhideffand  d  WaLpoU,  iu.  184. 

"*  (Euvrte  de  Voltairt,  Ivi.  527.  *»  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

"*  QvJinxrd,  xi.  698.  "*  Biog.  Univ.  xiL  818,  814. 

>"  NichoU'e  IM.  Anee.  ii.  154;  Paliesot,  Mhn.  ii.  811. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  547,  xiL  595.  "•  Jbid.  xiii.  899. 

»>  Quirardy  ill  79.  "*  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  29. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  208.  "*  Jbid.  218.        »»  Quircad,  I  52fi. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xvi.  48.  "^  Jbid.  IL  508. 

°*  SmUhU  Toitr  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  i.  148. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xvL  888.  "•  Jbid  xvi.  502. 

»'  Sinclair'e  Oorreepond.  I  157.  ''*  Qu«rard,  iu.4I8. 

'^  J5foy.  t/nw.  xlx.  13.  "*  QwA-ard,  i.  10,  ill  586. 

»*•  <^jAwd;  iii  469.  »"  JBuy.  ZTntv.  xxi.  419. 

»"  3uw.  ITmi;.  xxi,  200.  *"  (Eumrea  de  VoUaire,  xxxviii.  244 

>'•  Falietot,  Mem.  i.  425.  >'^  ^«<w.  CTnio.  xxiii.  84. 

"»  ^uw.  tTmi;.  xxiii.  56.  "»  iWi  xxiii.  HI. 

"•  Quirard,  iv.  508.  "**  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  878. 

"■  Quh-ard,  iv.  579.  "•  SiftdaW'e  Correspond,  ii.  189. 

i«^  jr«ai.  anJ  Cbrreip.  o/  ^Str /.  E.  Smith,  i.  163. 

M"  Biog.  dee  Uommee  Vivants,  iv.  164.  >**  Quirard,  v.  177. 

'^  ^ichoWs  JAt.  Anee.  iv.  588 ;  Jjongchamp  et  Wagnih-e^  Mhn.  u  895. 

•>  Qn^arrf,  V.  816.  **•  Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  87. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  432. 
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Maillet  Duclairon/"  Mandrillon,*"  Marsy,*"  Moet,"^  Monod,  " 
Mosneron/^Nagot,*"  Peyron/'Trfevost/"  Puifiieux/"Bivoire,"' 
Robinet,»««  Roger/"  Roubaud,*"  Salaville/"  Saueeuil,"'  Secon- 
dat/"  Septch^nes/"  Simon,»^»  Soul^s,^''  Suard,"*  Tannevot,"'* 
Thurot,*'*  Toussaint/"  Tressan/^'  Trochereau,'"  Turpin,^" 
Ussieux/®*  Vaugeois/*''  Verlac/^^  ^Dd  Virloys.*®*  Indeed,  Le 
Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  :  '^  We  have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the 
learned  languages ;  our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned 
Italian  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  peo- 
ple; nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  learn  it/'*" 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the 
literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had 
heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  new  state  of  things 
they  had  no  alternative.  For,  where  but  in  England  was  a  literature 
to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their 
own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  tliough  nevei 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and  ad- 
mirable beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a 
single  man  who  dared  to  think  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  by  the  servility  of 
that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  Franchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics 
:>r  of  religion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 

»•  Ibid.  xxtL  244.  »•  JbicL  xxvi.  468. 

^  Ibid,  xxvil  269.  "»  Ibid,  xxbc  208. 

>**  Zettres  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoU,  I  222.  ^  Quirard,  vL  S80. 

'••  Bioff,  Univ.  xxx.  689,  »>  Ibid,  xxxiii.  568.    • 

"»  Zettrea  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoU,  i.  22,  Hi.  SOY,  iy.  207. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvi.  806,  806.  "*  Ibid,  xxxviii.  174. 

»••  Peignot,  Diet,  det  Livrts,  U.  288.  '••  Quirardy  viil.  111. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  '^  Biog.  dea  JBomme$  VivantSy  t.  29^ 

»  Querard,  viii.  474.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xlL  426. 

»"  Biog.  Univ.  xlii.  46, 46.      "•  Ibid.  xlii.  889.  "»  Ibid.  xliU.  181. 

"*  Garrick  Correspond,  ii.  604;  Man.  de  Genlia,  ti.  206. 

***  Biog.  Univ.  xUt.  612.  "'  Life  o/Botcoi,  by  hie  Son,  I  200. 

"'  Biog.  Univ.  xlvi.  398,  899.  "*  Ibid.  xlvi.  497. 

"»•  QuiraTd,  iv.  46,  Ix.  668.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xItIL  98. 

"*  Biog.  Univ.  xlvu.  282.  "•  Mim.  de  Briuot^  i.  78- 

"•  Bi^.  Univ.  xlyiii.  217,  218.  »*  Jbid.  xUx.  228. 

■*  **  Nous  avons  mis  depuia  peu  leur  langue  an  rang  des  Ungues  aaTanies;  Icf 
r«mme9  ni6me  FapprenDent,  et  ont  renonc^  &ritalieii  pour  ^tudier  ocUo  de  ce  penpk 
pbilosopbe.  II  n'est  point,  dans  la  province,  d^Armande  et  de  Belise  qui  ne  reuiUe 
iavoir  I'Anglois.^*  Ze  Blnne^  Zettren^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  Compare  Orimm,  Correep. 
ffol.  xiv.  p.  484  ;  and  NicJiMs  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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excluded  from  their  legitimate  field^  lost  their  energy;  the  na- 
tional spirit  died  awaj;  the  very  materials  and  nutriment  oi 
thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder^  then^  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment 
abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wonder  if 
they  turned  from  their  own  land^  and  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest 
departments,  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in 
religion  ;  a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  con- 
trolled their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  expe* 
rience  in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America 
and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the 
world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive,  as  the 
extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consummating  the  revo- 
Jution,  were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  Carra,"«  Dumouriez,*"  Lafayette,*^*  and 
Lanth6na8.*^*  Camille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind 
from  the  same  source.'*'  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language, 
that  he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Slavery y  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.^*^*  Mirabean 
is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution  ;>*'  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  //.,  but  also  some  parts  of 
Milton  ;*''  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  As- 

*•  WilliamB^s  Letters frwn  France,  toL  iii.  p.  68,  2d  edit.  Vi^^\Biog,Ufi*v.  vd. 
Tii.  p.  192. 

^  Adolphve'e  Biog,  Mem,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

^  Lady  Margan^e  Franeef  toL  ii.  p.  804 ;  Mem,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  49, 
70;  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  74,  88,  89. 

"•  Qyirardy  France  Liithaire,  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

'**  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  execution,  were  Tonng  and  Her- 
vey.  Lamartine,  Mist,  dee  Oirondins,  vol.  viii.  p.  45.  In  1769  Madame  Riccoboni 
writes  from  Paris,  that  Toong's  Mght  Thaughte  had  become  very  popular  there ; 
and  she  justly  adds,  "  c^est  nne  preuve  sans  r^pHque  du  changement  de  Tesprit  fran* 
(ais.     Garriek  Correnpondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1832. 

*"  Lamartine,  Hiet,  dee  Girondins,  vol.  iv.  p.  119;  Mhn,  de  Brieeot,  vol.  i.  pp. 
886,  837  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

"*  "  Une  des  sup^riorit^s  secondaires,  une  des  sup^riorit^s  d^^tade  qui  apparte- 
naient  k  Hirabeau,  c*6tut  la  profonde  connaissancc,  la  vlve  intelligence  de  la  consti- 
tution anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  scs  rcssorts  caches.  ViUemain,  Lit,  au 
XVin*  SiMe,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 

'*'  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  "  un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tons  ses  ^rits 
r^publlcains."  j6um<tfU,  Souvenire  eur  Mirabeau,  p.  119.  As  to  his  translation  ot 
Watson,  see  Alieon*t  Ewrape,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  He  also  intended  to  transUite  ^nclair'i 
History  of  the  Revenue.     Corrtepond,  of  Sir  /.  BineUar,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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sembly,  he  delivered,  as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
Burke.*"  Mounier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and 
with  our  political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;*** 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to 
form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  ex- 
ample.*** The  same  idea,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was 
advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mourner's,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  government  of 
the  English  people.* ^^  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied 
in  London  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.**'  Condorcet  also 
proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,*** 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by 
France.  Madame  Roland,  whose  position,  as  well  as  ability, 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ar- 
dent student  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.^o"  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our 
country;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his  visit  fail  to  produce 
its  natural  results.  *'  It  was,*'  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  in  the 
society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty;  and  it  was 
on  his  return  from  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  of 
popular  agitation,  a  contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity 
with  those  beneath  him.''**'* 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
any  one  who  has  carefuUy  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  prot^tive  and  interfering 
spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which, 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 

»••  Friot^s  Life  of  Burke,  p.  546,  8d  edit.  1839. 

'**  *'  l\  ^tudiait  ^ur  langac,  la  th6orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratiqae  de  lenr  iitfti- 
tutions.*'    £iog,  Univ,  vol.  xxx.  p.  810. 

*"*  Continuation  de  SismoncU^  Hisi.  dee  Jf^an^aiSy  vol.  xxx.  p.  434.  Hontlosier 
{Monarchie  Fran^iee,  vol.  ii.  p.  840)  says,  that  this  idea  vas  borrowed  from  Enf: 
land ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it. 

^  Ihi  MeenU,  Mem,  eur  Le  Brun,  pp.  10,  14,  29,  S2, 180,  182. 

^  Mbn.  de  Briseot,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  64,  vol  ii.  pp.  25,  40,  18^,  206,  260,  818. 

^  Dupont  de  Nemours  {M^m,  eiarTktraoi,  p.  llT)  says  of  criminal  Jorispradence, 
**M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  celle  des  Anglais." 
I  ^  Mim,  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  55,  89,  186,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  185,  258. 

I  **'  **  Le  due  d*0rl^ans  puisa  ainsi  le  go^t  de  la  liberty  dans  la  vie  de  Londres.    H 

en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d^insolence  contre  la  cour,  Tapp^tit  des  agitationi 
^  populaires,  le  m6pris  pour  son  propre  rang^  la  familiarity  avec  k  foul6,"  &o,     !/»• 

iriine.  Hist,  dee  Oirondine,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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ence  o^er  the  national  prosperity.  While,  however,  this  mast  be 
fully  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which 
the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that 
it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope,*" On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curi- 
osity, I  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  that  union  between 
the  French  and  English  minds,  which,  though  often  noticed,  has 
never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  miportance  deserves. 
The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  schism  between  the  Uterary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention 
to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of  which  their  own 
country  furnished  no  example.  They  heard  political  and  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  boldness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters 
and  churchmen,  whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous 
topics,  and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard 
public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And,  what  to  French- 
men of  that  age  must  have  been  equally  amazing,  they  not  only 
found  a  public  press  possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they 
found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliament,  the  administration 
of  the  crown  vtslb  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character 
of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  controlled.*^' 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY .  seeing  these  things, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increased 
as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  crown  diminished, 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a 
spectacle.  "The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  only 
one  on  the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in 

***  M.  Lermimer  {Pkilot,  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  England,  **  cette  He  c^Iebro 
donne  &  1*  Europe  Teiuseigtiemeot  de  k  liberty  politique ;  elle  en  fut  F^cole  au  dix* 
huiti^me  Bi^le  pour  tout  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  peDseurs."  See  also  Soulavie^  Iteane 
tie  Louis  XVIj  toI.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Mem.  de  MarmonUl^  toL  it.  pp.  38,  89  ;  BtdudSin^ 
Gesch,  der  theidoff.  Wiuerueha/ienf  toI.  ii.  p.  291. 

"*  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who  TisitedEng^ 
land,  sajs  iPhUotophieal  Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  8),  ^'  nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a 
foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  commumcating 
whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered 
Into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers." 
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lessening  their  power."*"*  *^  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  Eng- 
lish  1  how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  I"*"*  The  Eng. 
lish,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided  they  are 
not  obliged  to  obey  him.»"«  The  immediate  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, says  Montesquieu,  is  political  liberty ;'"  they  posseu 
more  freedom  than  any  Eepublic;'"  and  their  system  is  in  fact 
a  republic  disguised  as  a  monarchy.*®'  Grodey,  struck  with 
amazement,  exclaims,  ^'  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred, 
which  the  laws  protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even 
from  the  king  himself*"  Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "  the  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim  the 
same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  and  coirfessing  that  they  were  occupying  a  place 
which  is  not  their  own."=**^  In  England,  says  Helv^tius,  the 
people  are  respected;  every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  its  own  interests.*^*  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  ^^  Admirable 
constitution  I  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by  men  who 

'^  **  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  pairenue  d  r6ffler  le  poo- 
voir  des  roifl  en  leur  rdsiatant**  Lettre  VIII  sur  les  AnglaU,  in  (Ewrru  a$  VoUairtj 
▼oL  xxri.  p.  87. 

***  *^  Que  j'aime  la  hardiesse  anglaise  I  que  J'aime  les  gens  qni  diMDt  ce  qn^te 
penaent  t  "  Letter  from  Voltaire^  in  CorrespofyL  de  Jhtdeffandf  voL  ii.  p.  263.  For 
other  instances  of  nis  admiration  of  England,  see  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xL  pp. 
105-109;  vol.  11.  pp.  187»  890;  toI.  liv.  pp.  298,  892;  vol.  M.  pp.  162, 168, 195, 196, 
270 ;  vol  Ivii.  p.  600 ;  vol  Iviii.  pp.  128,  267 ;  vol.  lix.  pp.  266,  861 ;  voL  Ix.  p. 
501 ;  vol.  IxL  pp.  43,  78,  129,  140,  474,  475 ;  vol  Ixii.  pp.  848,  879,  892;  vol  IxiiL 
pp.  128,  146,  190,  196,  226,  287,  415;  vol  Ixiv.  pp.  86,  96,  269;  vol  Ixvi.  pp.  93, 
159 ;  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  858,  484. 

***  *«  lis  veulent  un  roi,  aux  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lai  point  ob4ir.* 
Ls  Blane^  Lettree  d'un  FranfoU,  voL  L  p.  210. 

**^  "  II  y  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de  sa  consti- 
tution la  liberty  politique.**  Eejprit  dee  Zaie,  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in  (Euvree  de  Monies 
quieu,  p.  264.  Conversely  De  Stafil  (Caneid,  eur  la  Rh,  vol.  iil  p.,  261),  '*  la  liberty 
politique  est  le  moyen  supreme." 

*^  **  L*Angleterre  est  k  present  le  pTus  libre  pays  qui  soit  au  monde,  Je  n*en  ez- 
cepte  aucune  r^publique.**    Notee  eur  PAngleterre,  in  Euvree  de  Montseguieu^  p.  682. 

**  ^  Une  nation  ob.  la  r6publique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie.**  £^ 
prit  dee  LoU^  livre  v.  chap.  xix.  in  (Euvree  de  Monteequieu^  p.  225 ;  also  quoted  in 
Banero/fe  American  Revolution^  vol  ii.  p.  86. 

•*  Oroele^e  Tour  to  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

*"  Mably,  Obeerv,  eur  VHiet,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

'"  Helvitiue  de  P Esprit,  voL  1.  pp.  102,  199 :  "  un  pays  oik  le  peuple  est  respect^ 
comme  en  Angleterre ;  .  .  .  un  pays  oh  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au  maniement  d«a 
afhires  g^n4rales,  oik  tout  homme  (Tesprit  pent  6clairer  le  public  sur  ses  v^tables 
int«r«ts.^* 
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know  it  not,  or  eke  by  those  whose  tongues  are  bridled  by  da- 
very/'"* 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather  wish  to  do  is,  to  point 
out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new  and  sudden  admira* 
tion  for  a  country  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in 
profound  contempt.  The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exaggerate;  since  they  brought 
about  that  rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing 
classes,  of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  natu- 
rally came  into  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  among  whom 
the  old  stationary  spirit  still  prevailed.  This  opposition  was  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  rediarkable  ; 
and  if  the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  since  it  would  have  secured  that  diver- 
gence between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes  which,  las  we 
have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  prevent  either  side  from  acquiring  a  dangerous 
predominance.  But,  xmfortunately,  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ig- 
norantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempted 
to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England,  the  ruling  classes  be- 
came roused  into  a  hatred  and  jealousy  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  knowledge  which  forms  the 
second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  literature  was 
now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression,  which  occurred  here  and 
there;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle 
all  inquiry,  and  punish  aU  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  government  some 
grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been  actually 

*"  Mem.  de  Briaaotj  vol  ii.  p.  26. 

VOL.  I. — 34 
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thrown  into  prison.  Indeed,  in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  mIde^ 
stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literarj 
man  out  of  fifty  escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  m) 
own  knowledge  of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  authors 
who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Among  those  who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or 
the  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I 
find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Bcaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buflbn,  D'Alcmbert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fre- 
ret,  Helv^tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montes- 
quieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Baynal,  Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and 
Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instructioD. 
To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment 
they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  be 
a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would  involve  the  supposition^ 
that  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the 
weaker  class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether 
right.-  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world  ;  the  penalties  infiicted  are 
equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these  together,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  such  things 
could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY,, 
was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince; 
and,  for  this  imaginary  ofience,  he,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.'^^* 
Shortly  after  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still 
more  grievous  insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impu- 
nity of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  of 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deUberately  insulted  by  the  ChevaKer  de 
Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  du^e,  though  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own 
guest,  would  not  interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor 
poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  ot 

*"  Cond^cet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  50. 
32 ;  Longchamp  et  Woffuihcy  Mern.  sur  Voltaire,  voL  i.  p.  22 
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rank.  But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one 
of  those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies^ 
the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further  punishment. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignominiously  beaten, 
he  himself  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastise- 
ment was  to  consist.  Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  de- 
manded that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This, 
however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit  the  country.*'* 
Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  foi 
a  libel- which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been  publicly 
beaten  because  he  retorted  ah  insult  wantonly  put  upon  him, 
w^as  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  man  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The 
exile  which  followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon 
remitted  ;  as,  shortly  after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again 
in  France^  preparing  for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a 
life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings ;  no? 
does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment under  which  he  had  suffered.  The  French  authorities  at 
first  granted  that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then 
be  published  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  license 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated.'*** 
The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value; 
it  was  therefore  repulsed  still,  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply  interest- 
ed by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of  that  remarkable  peo- 
l)le,  from  whose  literature  he  had  learned  many  important  truths. 
His  work,  which  he  called  Fhilosophic  Letters,  was  received 
with  general  applause;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted 

•*•  Duvernet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  46-48;  ConcUynxt^  Vie  de  VoUaire.  pp.  125,  126. 
Compare  toI.  Ivi.  p.  162;  Zepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  1837,  pp.  70,  71;  and  Biog. 
Univ,  vol.  xlix.  p.  468.  Duvernet,  who,  writing  from  materials  supplied  by  Voltaire, 
had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French 
duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted 
this  public  chastisement,  **  Voltaire  rentre  dans  Thftt^jl,  dcmande  au  due  de  Sully  de 
regarder  cet  outrage  fait  k  Tun  de  ses  convives,  comme  fait  k  lui-m^me :  il  Ic  sollicite 
de  se  joindre  d  lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  cbez  un  commissairo 
en  certifier  la  deposition.    Le  dm  de  Stdly  se  refvM  d  toui^^ 

"*•  **  L^Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arrets  una  premifere  Edition  aprki 
Tavoir  autoris^e."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  470.  Comp.  NichoUt  Lit,  Anec.  voL 
..  p.  368. 
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In  it  the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  ruler? 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  innate  ideas, 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  as  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was 
very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man.«»^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient 
spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire. ^^^  Certainly,  those  who  reproach 
this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  instigator  of  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know  very  little 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical 
science,  there  was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting 
spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extra- 
ordinary thinker;  but  here  again  the  authorities  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  work  to  be  printed."**  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  obstinately  set  their  face  against  every  description  of 
knowledge.  Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain 
a  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a  body 
of  Uterary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the  government,  and 
afterwards  entirely  prohibited.'*'  On  other  occasions,  the  same 
tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the 
gravity  of  their  ultimate  results  prevents  them  from  being  ridicu- 
lous. In  1770,  Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain: 
one  of  the  best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book, 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  powey  is,  that  it  contained 

•"  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  63-65;  Condoreet^  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  13S-14<J; 
ZepaUj  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  93,  381. 

**•  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and  he  often  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  ever  a  country  where  he  wa» 
liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Euvren  de  VoUairej  vol  liv.  pp.  58,  835,  3S6,  toL 
Iv.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  858,  447, 464,  466,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  145,  155,  ISti. 
vol.  Iviii.  pp.  86,  222,  228,  616,  517,  519,  520,  526,  626,  563,  voL  lix.  pp.  107,  116, 
188.  208. 

*»  (Euvreade  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  815,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  216,  219,  247,  295; 
Villemain,  Lit  au  XVIII'  Siecle,  vol.  L  p.  14;  Brougham! e  Men  of  Leitert^  voL  L 
pp.  63,  60. 

"*  Orimm^  Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-95,  vol.  ii.  p.  899 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p 
516;  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters^  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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Bome  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles  III.  for  huuting^ 
which  were  considered  disrespectful  to  the  French  crown,  be- 
cause Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great  hunter.««*  Several  years 
before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who  was  favourably  know  in  France  by 
bis  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But 
he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  o£fences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age  ;  and  the  king  obliged  the 
academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society.***  That  the 
punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance  of  remarkable 
leniency;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar,*"  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  memoirs, 
that  the  earliest  Frankish  chiefs  had  received  their  titles  from 
the  Romans.***  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  four  different 
times  upon  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.***  In  the  case  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
published  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  De  Thou.***^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.     Rousseau  was  threatened  w^ith  imprisonment,  was 

"*  Boueker  de  la  Richarderie^  BibUotheque  des  Voyagen^  vol.  iii.  pp.  390-393, 
Paris,  1808 :  **  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  Toyage  fut  arr6t^e 
pendant  quelqne  temps  par  des  ordres  sup^rieurs  du  gouvernement.  .  .  .  U  j  a  tout 
lieu  de  croire  que  les  ministres  de  France  crurent,  ou  feignirent  de  croire,  que  le 
passage  en  question  pouvoit  donner  Iie!u  &  des  applications  sur  le  goiit  effr6n6  de 
Louis  XV  pour  la  chassee,  et  inspirdrent  ais^ment  cette  prevention  &  un  prince  tr^s- 
sensible,  comme  on  salt,  aux  censures  les  plus  indircctes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre 
d'amusemcnt."  See  also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol. 
xxi.  p.  200. 

™  Grimniy  Correspond,  vol,  vi.  pp.  161, 162;  the  crime  being,  "  qu^un  jans^niste 
avait  os4  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  ex6crable  aux  yeux  d*un  bon  chretien, 
n^etait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  qualit^s  k  en  juger  mondaine- 
ment." 

"■  M.  Bunsen  (Egypt^  vol.  I  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr6ret's  **  acute  treatise  on  the 
Babylonian  year ;"  and  Turgot,  in  his  JStymologie^  says  (CEuvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  iii. 
p.  83),  **  rillustre  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieux  appliquer  la  phUosophie 
a  rerudition." 

"*  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career:  "En  1715,  ITiomme  qui  devait 
illiiBtrer  r^rudition  fran^aise  au  xviii*  si^le,  Fr6ret,  6tait  mis  h.  la  Bastille  pour 
avoir  avanc^,  dans  un  m^moire  sur  rorigine  des  Fran^ais,  que  les  Francs  ne  formaient 
pas  une  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs  avaient  recu  de  Fempire  romain 
le  titre  ^q  jpatricee.^*  Villemain^  Lit*  au  XVUI'  SiecUy  vol.  ii.  p.  80:  see  also 
yichoUa  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

*•  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1726 ;  then  in  1743, 
in  1750,  and  finally  in  1751.    Biographic  Univemlley  vol.  xxlv.  p.  85. 

**•  In  1748,  Voltaire  writes:  "Onvient  de  mettre  A  la  Bastille  Tabb^  Lenglet, 
pour  avoir  public  des  m^moires  d^ji  trte  connus,  qui  servent  de  supplement  k  This- 
toire  de  notre  c^l^bre  De  Thou..  L'infatigable  et  malheureuz  Lenglet  rendait  un 
signal^  service  aux  bons  citoycns,  et  aux  amateurs  des  recherches  historiques.  H 
meritait  des  recompenses ;  on  V  emprisonne  crucUement  k  Tage  de  soixante-huil 
ins."     (Euvr€8  de  Voltaire,  vol.  L  pp.  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207.  208. 
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driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were  publicly  burned,*^'  The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tius  on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  royal  council ;  it  was  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  re- 
tracting his  opinions.'*®  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon 
having  offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.'*"  The  learned  observations  on  the 
History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared ;?^°  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot, 
certainly  no  friend  to  either  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thoaght 
it  worth  while  to  republish  them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the 
authority  of  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Raynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.'*"  Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Joseph 
II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  even  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  "  seditious  f 
it  was  pronounced  "  destructive  of  all  subordination,''  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned.*^*  The  analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy. 
was  suppressed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.'^'  The  History 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  eight 
years  later,  his  Journal  was  suppressed  ;  and  three  years  after 
that,  as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.''*  De- 
lisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature,'^«  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on  French  law,  was  sup- 
pressed ;"«  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal  law,  was  burned.*"     The 

"^  Musxet  Paihay,  Vie  de  Housseau,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  8*77,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill, 
S85,  890;  Mercier  mr  JRousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  814. 

"■  Grimm,  Ccrre%p,  vol.  ii.  p.  849;   WalpoWs  Letters,  1840,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

■*•  LyelCe  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  89,  40 ;  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol  i.  p. 
125. 

**•  S&ulavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  William^  s  Letters  from  Franet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86,  8d  edit.  1796. 

*'^  Mhn.  de  Segur,  vol.  1.  p.  253 ;  Mini,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  note ;  Lettrt* 
is  Dudeffandd  Walpole,  vol.>ii.  p.  365.  On  Rajnars  flight,  compare  a  letter  from 
MarseUles,  written  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem»  and  Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  E,  Smitk^ 
vol.  i.  p.  194. 

***  See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat-g6n^ral,  in  Peignot,  lAvres  cofutomnes,  v<U. 
i.  pp.  230,  231 ;  and  in  SoiUavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98-97. 

^  Querard,  France  Lit,  vol.  v.  p.  665. 

•••  Peignot,  Livres  eondamnes,  vol,  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

*^  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixix,  pp.  S74,  875 , 
T/ettres  inidites  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  202,  20S. 
According  to  some  of  these  authorities,  parliament  afterwards  revoked  this  sen- 
tence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned, 
if  not  banished. 

•"  Peignot,  Livres  eondamnes,  vol.  i.  pp.  814,  315. 

•"  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  204;  Letti-es  de  Dudefand  d  Walpole,  vol 
iii.  p.  260. 
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Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were  likewise  burned  ;*'''  the  Eloge  on 
F6ii6lon  by  La  Harpe  was  merely  suppreBsed."^'^  Duvemet 
having  written  a  History  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  un- 
published, was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the 
manuscript  was  yet  in  his  own  possession.**®  The  celebrated 
work  of  Do  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared.***  The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 
or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in  1724  ;*" 
the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727  ;"*'  the  Letters  of  Mont- 
gon,  in  1732  ;*"  the  History  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in 
1732  ;*«  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Cartaud,  in  1736  ;*"  the  Life 
of  Domat,  by  Provost  de  la  Jann6s,  in  1742  ;«*'  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Duclos,  in  1745  ;*"  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in 
1750  ;*"  the  Memoirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;*«" 
the  History  of  Clement  XI.,  by  Eeboulet,  in  1752  ;*"  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G6nard,  also  in  1752  ;*«*  the  Therapeutics  of 
Garlon,  in  1756  ;**'  the  celebrated  thesis  of  Louis,  on  Genera- 
tion, in  1754  ;^*  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by 
Jousse,  in  1755  ;*"  the  Ericie  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768  ;««»  the 
Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  ;*^^  the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin, 
and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  ;*«» 
the  works  on  finance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne, 
in  1779  ;««»  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772  ; 
the  Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;*"  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1776  ;*"  Such  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges,  for 
example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne,  was  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dun- 

^'^  "  Quatre  m^moires  .  . .  condamn^s  i  dtre  lac6res  et  briilcs  par  la  main  du 
bourreau."    Feignot,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

■"  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xxiii.  p.  187. 

'"•  Jhivemetf  Hut,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

"**  *^Supprim6e  par  arr6t  du  conseil"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation. Compare  Cassagnaci  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  88 ;  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xxiv.  p. 
634. 

■*'  Querardy  France  IM.  vol.  lii.  p.  887.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  97. 

■**  Peignot,  vol.  i.  p.  828.  ***  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

*••  Biog.  Univ.  vol  vii.  p.  227. 

••'  Lettrts  d'Aguesteau^  vol.  ii.  pp.  820,  821. 

**•  Ccuttagnac,  Causes  de  la  Bht.  vol.  i.  p.  82.      *"  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  iii.  p.  875. 

«•  Q^Ahard,  vol.  iu.  p.  489.  *•*  Jbid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  483,  484. 

*»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  802.  ^  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  261. 

"**  On  the  importance  of  thifl  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  8am» 
Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  P  Organisation^  vol.  i.  p.  855. 

"*  Quirardj  vol.  iv.  p.  265.  *"*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  208. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  xlv.  p.  462,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  9S 

•••  Peignot^  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

^  Ibii.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol  ii.  p.  57.  "*  Ibid.  vol.  u.  p.  214. 
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geon  eight  feet  square,  and  confined  there  for  three  years. 
This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the 
college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  never  proceeded ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole  oi 
his  labour  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  life  sud- 
denly blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  Ho  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corpse 
in  his  own  house.^^* 

It  wiU  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutions 
directed  against  every  description  of  literature  ;  but  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Eevolution  have 
been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provoca- 
tions habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffbn,  and  Rousseau,  were  second  only 
to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Diderot,  Marmontel, 
and  MoreUet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while 
Morellet,  though  comparatively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  economy 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
which  he  showed  to  his  friend,  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its 
power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indignation,  and  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  without  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  Knes  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  lus  own  particular 
friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  a  French  noble  ;  but,  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the 

"^  "  n  resta  troia  ana  dans  la  cage ;  c^est  un  caveau  creusd  dans  le  roc,  de  huit 
pieda  en  carr6,  od  le  prisonnier  ne  reyoit  le  jour  que  par  les  crevasaea  des  marcbet 
ie  Teglise."    Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xu  p.  171. 

■••  Peignai^  Livret  condamrUa^  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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result^  Bought  an  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  pro« 
curing  the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of- his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and 
because  he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille. Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that  after  his 
Uberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beg- 
gary, deprived  him  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  Mercure,  upon 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.'®* 

To  the  Abb6  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curred. A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,  had  written  a 
comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  then  living. 
To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Bobeck,  one 
of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  com- 
plained to  the  minister,  who  'immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not 
even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess."' 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation  for  which, 
even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to  display 
with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustri- 
ous thinkers  in  France.'"  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  weU  known  to  stu- 
dents of  French  literature.'^'^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general 

*•*  Mimoires  de  Marmontel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143-176 ;  and  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  80-46,  95, 
for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorbonne,  becaase  he  advocated 
religious  toleration.  See  also  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  p.  258  ,  and  Letterg  of 
JEminent  Persons  addressed  to  Hume,  pp.  207,  212,  213. 

"•  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89;  MUanges  par  Morellet^  >ol,  ii.  pp.  8-12; 
(Euvresde  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  122,  183. 

^  Marmontel  {Mem.  vol  ii.  p.  813)  says,  "  qui  n'a  connu  Diderot  que  dans  ses 
Merits  ne  Ta  point  connu  :**  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  con- 
versational powers  are  noticed  by  Segur,  who  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated 
him.  Segur,  Souvenirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  84 ;  Georgel,  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare 
Forster^s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  69  ;  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p. 
95,  vol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  Memoires  ^Epinay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  88 ;  Grimm,  Corresp,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  79-90 ;  Morellet,  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVJJI*  Steele,  voL  i. 
p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach^s  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well-known  libel, 
see  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  i.  p.  166 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  462 ; 
lessees  Selwyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  WalpoWs  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  Iv.  p.  283 ;  GibborCs 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  73. 

"^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  for  author?,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mem,  et  Corresp.  dt 
Diderot,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
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persecution.  The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly burned  by  the  common  hangman. '^'^^  This,  indeed,  was  the 
fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  time  ;  and 
Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  prop- 
erty provided  he  saved  himself  from  imprisonment.  But,  a  few- 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people 
who  are  bom  blind  have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are 
possessed  of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable,^^'  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be 
startled.  The  men,  however,  who  then  governed  France,  dis- 
covered in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that 
the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion  to  themselves,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
temper  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for 
having  hazarded  this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.**' 
The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  ;2^*  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecu- 
tors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions,  under 
shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  prac- 
tised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredi- 
ble folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able 
man  into  a  personal  enemy,*'*  at  length  arrayed  against  the  gov- 

^**  This  was  the  J*en»ees  PhUosophimun^  in  1746,  his  first  original  work ;  the 
previous  ones  being  translations  from  English.  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  314.  Dnremet 
( Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing  it,  but  this  I  be* 
lieve  is  a  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  statement  ebe- 
where,  and  Duvernet  is  frequently  careless. 

^^  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject, 
has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  Philos,  of  the  Mindy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  401  Bcq. ;  comp.  pp.  57,  407,  435.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately.*'  M^AlUter^t  .Essay  on  tht 
Blind,  in  Jcur,  of  Stat.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  878 ;  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Report  of  Brit. 
Assoc,  for  1847,  Transac,  of  Sec,  pp.  92,  93,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages 
unconsciously  testify  to  the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid 
ignorance  of  a  government  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  puni^- 
ing  their  author. 

•'•  Mem,  et  Corresp.  de  Diderot^  vol.  i.  pp.  26-29 ;  Musset  Pathatt^  Vie  de  Rous' 
seau,  vol  i.  p.  47,  vol.  ii.  p.  276 ;  Letter  to  d^Argentaly  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  v(^ 
Iviii.  454 ;  Lacretelley  Bix-huitieme  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

*'*  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767,  aD 
acute  observer  -wrote,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  livres  qu'on  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  Ic? 
livres  condamn^s.  II  faut  aujourd'hui  qu'un  libraire  pric  les  magistrats  de  brAlei 
son  livre  pour  le  faire  vendre."  Ori/nm^  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  498.  To  the  same  ef- 
fect, Mhru  de  Segvr^  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  Mhn.  de  Georgel^  vol.  iL  p.  256. 

*^*  "  Quel  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelque  merite  qui 
n^ait  6prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  calomnie  et  de  la  pers^ution  V*  etc. 
Grimnij  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  461.  This  was  written  in  1767,  and  during  more  than 
forty  years  previously  we  find  similar  expressions ;  the  earliest  I  have  met  with 
being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1723,  in  which  Voltaire  says  {QStivres,  voL  Ivi.  o.  91) 
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emment  all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  made  the  Kevolution 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  which,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the 
most  private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  an 
actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chantilly.  She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable 
attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs 
and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such 
an  application  is  suflSciently  strange ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The 
government  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  aban- 
don his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  to  whose 
embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.*" 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by  which  the 
blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in  France  were  filled  with 
loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were  done  ? 
If  we,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there  was  added 
that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim  which  every  one 
might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
authors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which 
even  vice  itself  is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast 
the  poverty  of  their  understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which 
alone  the  Revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay  of  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  history  affords  of 

"  fa  B6T6rit6  devient  plus  grande  de  jour  en  jour  dans  rinquisition  de  la  librairie.*' 
For  other  instances,  see  bis  letter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  428-425,  also  vol.  Mi.  pp.  144, 
o51,  Tol.  Iviii.  p.  222;  his  Letirea  inidites^  vol  i.  p.  547 ;  Menu  de  Diderot^  vol  ii.  p. 
215  ;  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to  Hume j  pp.  14,  15. 

"•  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Centwy, 
rol.  iii.  p.  488.  Tho  fullest  account  is  in  ihrimm^  Correnp^  Lit,  vol.  viii.  pp.  231- 
233:  *'Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit6  d^une  resistance  qu'il  n^avait  jamais  4prouv^e  nulle 
part,  eut  la  faiblesso  de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  k  un  mari  sa 
femme,  et  pour  la  contraindre  d^dtre  sa  concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette 
lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et  ex^cut^e.  Les  deux  ^poux  plierent  sous  le  joug 
de  la  necessity,  et  la  petite  Chantilly  fut  k  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  maitresse  do 
Haurice  de  Saxe." 
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the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associations.  For,  if  ever  then, 
existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the 
government  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  society,  likely  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evik, 
to  madden  men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The 
people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised 
over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown. 
The  intellect  of  France  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthlew 
proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors 
plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their  power, 
only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
future ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitterness  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually  occurred  ;  while,  as  to  the 
literature,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  some  new  eflfort  to  deprive 
it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in 
1764,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in 
which  questions  of  government  were  discussed  ;"*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  oflfence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite 
the  public  mind  ;'^'^  and  having,  moreover,  denounced  the  same 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  attacked  religion,'^*  as  alao 
against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;''• — ^having 
taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their 
final  fiill,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Eevo- 

^''*  *'  L'Averdy  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  published  a 
decree,  in  1764  {arrit  du  eorueil), — ^which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  then  ex> 
isting  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  la^, — by  which  every  man  was  forbidden  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  thing  whatever  upon  administrative  aflkirs,  or 
government  regulations  in  general,  under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  poUce- 
laws ;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be  punished  without  defence,  and  not  a^ 
was  the  case  before  the  law-courts,  where  he  might  defend  himself,  and  could 
only  be  judged  according  to  law."  Schlosser's  J^igfUeenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  166: 
see  also  Mtm.  de  Morelletj  voL  i.  p.  141,  vol.  ii.  .p.  75,  **  un  arret  du  conseil,  qui  de- 
fendait  d'imprimer  sur  les  mati5rcs  d'administration." 

"'•  "  L*ordonnance  do  1767,  rendue  sous  le  minist^re  du  chancelier  Kaupeou, 
portait  la  peine  de  raort  centre  tout  auteur  d'6crits  teudant  k  dmouvoir  les  esprits.* 
CoKoanaCy  Causes  des  la  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

"•In  April,  1757,  D^Alembcrt  writes  from  Paris,  "on  vieut  de  publier  une 
declaration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  raort  k  tons  ceux  qui  auront  public  des  h^riXA 
tendants  d  attaquer  la  religion."  CEuvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  liv.  p.  34.  This,  I  sup^ 
pose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  Am^d^e  Ren^e,  in  his  continuation 
Df  Sismondi^  Histoire  de9  J^an^aiSj  voL  xxx.  p.  247. 

'"'  *'  II  avait  6t6  d6fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^crivains  de  parler  dc  finan 
368."     LavalUe^  Hist,  des  FranfaiSy  vol.  iii.  p.  490* 
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lution,  and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  aflfairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers,  and 
not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those  which  issued  from 
a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magis- 
trate."^® This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  king  with  all  the  influence  which  lit- 
erature can  command  ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  na- 
tional intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty  ; 
and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  either  by  re- 
ducing its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  degrading 
them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government 
might  wish  to  propagate.    . 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  mat- 
ters, merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource  of  liberty. 
In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their  abilities 
by  inculcating  servUe  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable,  because  other  parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  contagion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread, 
there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed 
those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  al- 
though such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive  that  from  which  they  origi- 
nally sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its  political  free- 
dom, there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things. 
But  in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  Franco 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  governed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  free  de- 
bates. There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there  was  no  popular 
suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  hustings  ;  there  was  no 
habeas-corpus  act;  there  was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liber- 
ty, thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state,  could  only  be 
heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings, 
inspirited  the  people  to  resistance.    This  is  the  point  of  view 

*^  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  ayocat-g6D6ral  in  1780.  See  the  proposal, 
in  his  own  words^  in  Orimm,  CorreaponcL  vol.  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On  the  important 
functions  of  the  avocats-g^n^raux  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see  a  note  in  Leitres 
(TAgitessectUj  vol.  j.  p.  264. 
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from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are 
often  accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fkbric.-'' 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed  hy 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their 
abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic 
system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The 
upper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow  j 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having 
defended  themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded  in 
smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was  originally 
made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we 
have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important,  namely,  the 
origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in  which,  unhappily 
for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary literature  which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against  those  which  were  relig- 
ious, rather  than  against  those  which  were  poUtical.  The  gpreat 
writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  over- 
throw of  secular  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  succes- 
gQjg  2S0  ijiiig  ig  Yiot  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pe^ 

*^'  And  we  should  also  remenbcr  what  the  circumstances  were  under  whicb 
the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  "  Les  reproches  d^avoir  tout  ddtruit, 
adress^  aux  philoaophes  du  diz«huiti&me  si^e,  ont  commence  le  jour  od  11  s'esi 
trouT^  en  France  un  gouvcrnement  qui  a  voulu  r^tablir  les  abus  dont  les  ^criTaim 
de  cette  ^poquo  avaicnt  acceler^  la  destruction."  ComiCy  Traite  de  Legialatlon^ 
vol.  \.  p.  72. 

^^  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happened, 
will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume ;  but  that  the  revolu- 
tionary  movement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  was  directed  against 
the  charch,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers;  some  of  w^bom 
have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground 
began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abases.  On 
this  remarkable  fact,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare 
Lacretelle,  XVIIl*  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  805  ;  Barruel,  Mem.  pour  PHUt,  du  Jaeobinitnut^ 
voL  1.  p.  zYiii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  Tocqueville,  VAncien  Jieffime,  p.  241 ;  AUsofC»  ^V 
ropey  voL  i.  p.  165,  yoU  xiv.  p.  286 ;  Mem.  de  Eivarol,  p.  35 ;  8oulavie^  Jiegne  de  LouU 
XV ly  vol.  iv.  p.  397  ;  Lamariine^  JIi9t»  des  Qirondini^  yoU  L  p.  183;  (E%vr§a  de  Vol 
'Aiire,  vol.  Ix.  p.  807,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  34. 
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culiarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  political  innovations 
should  keep  pace  with  religious  innovations,  so  that  the  people 
may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstition. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church 
was  attacked,  and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed  ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations, while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities 
which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  mere 
rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated  masters,  but  it  was  a 
rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quick- 
ened by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who  were 
in  that  frightful  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  re- 
move a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Revolution.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  how  it 
was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  religious  scep- 
ticism have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the 
freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished 
the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of  those 
ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances  which,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate,  had  secured 
to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattered  the  popular  vanity.^^*  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the 
national  mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 
alone  excepted.*^*     The  difference  between  this  spirit  and  that 

'**  See  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocqueville's  great  work,  De  la  BemocraiUj 
vol.  i.  p.  6 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the  observation  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  says,  happily  enough,  that 
the  French  "Uve  themseives  in  their  kings."  Walpol9'8  Mem,  of  Gtorgt  IIL  vol. 
ii.  p.  240. 

^  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  contains  meUn« 
choly  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  injurious 
results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  TicAmoWx  Hist*  oj 
Spanish  Literature^  vol.  i.  pp.  05,  96,  133,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191-198. 
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observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and  may  be  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  their  sover- 
eigns. With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great,^^'  we  in  England  have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of 
our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  ad- 
miration. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with  every 
variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single  name,  one 
king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the  Saint,  another  is 
Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  most  hope- 
lessly vicious  of  all  was  called  Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form  most 
important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  wluch  they  exist.'-^ 
Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For,  by  them, 
and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate 
and  hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  French- 
men between  the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputa- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  censure  by 
a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could  be  erected  by 
the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown  round  the  oldest 

"'  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  we  know  Ttry 
little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Asser,  who>se 
work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See  the  arguments  in  Wriphft 
Biog.  Brit.  ZU.j  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover  appears,  that  some  of  the  in^tu- 
tions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed  before  his  time.  KembWa  ScLxons  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

■"  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  was 
the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  opposite  and 
insubordinate  spirit.  "  II  n'est  pas  ici  question  des  Fran^ais,  qui  se  sont  toujoura 
distingu6s  des  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs  rois."  ZeBlane,  Zettres  cTun 
Franfoisy  vol.  iii.  p.  628.  **  The  English  do  not  love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as 
could  be  desired."  Sorbiere'a  Voyage  to  England,  p.  58.  "  Le  respect  de  la  majesi^ 
royale,  caract^re  distinctif  des  t'ran9ais."  Mem,  de  Montbareifj  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
*^  yamour  et  la  fid^lit6  que  les  Fran9ais  ont  naturellement  pour  leurs  princes."  JHrn, 
de  MoitevUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  "  Les  Fran^ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princes."  De  Thou^  HuL 
Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  881;  and  see  vol.  xi,  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  Stdh^ 
(Economies,  vol.  iv.  p.  846 ;  Monteil,  Divert  Etatit,  vol.  vii.  p.  105 ;  Sigur^  Mbnoires, 
vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  Zamartine,  Hist,  des  OirondinSy  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
histories  in  the  English  language :  **  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and 
more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  possessed 
with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  will 
soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time 
grow  very  unkind  to  him."  BumeVs  History  of  his  Chen  l\ms^  vol.  vi.  p.  223.  This 
manly  and  wholesome  passage  was  written  wnile  the  French  were  licking  the  dost 
from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV. 
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monarchy  in  Europe.*"  And  above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that 
miserable  national  vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery^  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  intimi- 
dated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the  eigh* 
teenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into 
action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  never 
occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown,  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  delicacy  was  felt.  The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
been  allowed  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  shel- 
tered by  those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  of 
France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  it  possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exer- 
cised it  in  subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had 
not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  himself.*"  It  was,  therefore, 
natural,  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  at- 
tacked before  the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  des- 
potic, it  was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support  of 
every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses 
so  entirely  different.  In  England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  less 
hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have 
been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct 
their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and 
thus  establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  intel- 
lect, without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance. But  in  France  the  admiration  for  royalty  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  this  balance  was  disturbed ;  the  inquiries  of 

« 

**  "  La  race  des  roia  la  plus  ancienne."  Mhn.  de  GenlU^  voL  ix.  p.  281.  "  Nos 
rois,  issas  de  la  plus  grande  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  les  Cdsars,  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  princes  qui  Jadis  ont  command^  tant  de  nations,  ne  sent  que  des  roturi* 
era.''  M^.  de  MitttevtUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  says,  that  France  '*  d  regno  piii  untico  d'ogn*  altro  che  sia  in  easere 
al  presente."  Relat.  des  Ambasaad.  vol.  i.  p.  470.  Compare  Botdlier^  Maison  MUi' 
taire  des  Hois  de  Ihrnee^  p.  860. 

*"  Capef^ue'e  Louie  JCIV,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  301 ;  Koch,  Tableau  dee  Reooluttoney 
vol.  iL  p.  16.  M.  Rauke  (JDie  Papste^  vol.  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to  the  circuui- 
stances  attending  the  apostasy  of  Uenry  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies  much  deeper,  being 
sonueoted  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests  over  the  spiritual,  of  which  the 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  consequence. 

VOL.  I. — 35 
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men  uot  daring  to  settle  on  politics,  were  fixed  on  religion,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  lit- 
erature, in  which  unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  w€is  unac- 
companied bj  a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  increased 
this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure 
their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  men  of 
virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct,  tyran- 
nical as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious ;  and  the  evils 
which  it  produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy 
of  intrusting  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  oi 
Louis  XIY.  a  great  change  took  place.  The  clergy,  from  causes 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely  disso- 
lute, and  often  very  ignorant.  This  made  their  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was  more  dii^raceful.  The 
great  abilities  and  unblemished  morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F6n- 
^lon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  ignominy  which  is  always  connected  with  bUnd  obe- 
dience. But  when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and 
cardinals  as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flour- 
ished under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorious  de- 
pravity.'" At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred  this  unfavour- 
able change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  occurred 
that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
early  workings.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  became  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy 
became  more  contemptible.'®*  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  consciences  had  them- 
selves no  consciences  at  alL  It  is  evident,  that  every  argument 
which  they  borrowed  from  England  against  ecclesiastical  power, 

^  ZavalUe,  HUt,  dea  JP^nfais,  Yol.  iii.  p.  408 ;  Flassan^  EisL  de  la  DiplomatUy 
ToL  T.  p.  3 ;  Toequeville,  Begne  de  Louis  XV,  toI.  i.  pp.  85,  847 ;  DveloSy  Memmrtt, 
vol  il  pp.  42,  43,  164,  165,  223,  224.  What  was,  if  poesible,  still  more  scandaloiia, 
was.  that  in  1728  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  president,  unanimouaiy 
C^d  one  Toix  unanime'^),  the  infamous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  man 
of  his  time.  JDuc/os,  Mhn,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

""  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  VilUmain^  XVII f  SiecU,  toI.  iii. 
|ip.  178,  179 ;  Coutin^  Hi9t.  de  la  Philoa,  Ii.  sdrie,  vol  i.  p.  801.  ToeguevUU  (lU^tu 
de  Louis  XV,  toI.  i.  pp.  86-38,  866)  says,  *^  le  clerg6  prechait  uue  morale  qa'il 
vompromettait  par  sa  conduite ;"  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  the  elder  M.  Tocqucvillc.  Among  this  profligate 
erew,  Massillon  stood  alone;  he  being  the  last  Freach  bishop  who  was  remarkable 
for  virtue  as  well  as  for  ability. 
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would  gain  additional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose 
personal  unfitness  was  universcdly  aclmowledged.^" 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  there  bes^an  that  great 
struggle  between  authority  and  reason,  which  is  stiU  unfiniLd, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its  result  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthood,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
body  of  men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without 
reputation,  but  ammated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just  con^ 
fidence  in  their  own  abilities.  Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking  the  clergy,  they 
lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  power,  they  attempted  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France  ;  but  it  must 
uot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  frightfiil  evils 
which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  institution  of  priest^ 
iiood  as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  institution  in  its  actual  form  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  how,  then,  could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and 
religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  meas- 
ure which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now 
commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  any  one  particular  form  of  priesthood  and  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  for 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that 
all  C[uestions  of  church-government  are  matters,  not  of  reUgion, 
but  of  policy,  and  should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional 
dogmas,  but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It 
is  because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  aU  enlightened 
men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  thinkers.    If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find 

*^  Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  **  qnand  lis  apprennent  qu'en  France  de  jeunee 
(Tens  connus  par  leurs  debauches,  et  6Iev^  k  la  pr6Iature  par  dee  intrigues  de 
i'emmes,  font  publiquement  ramour,  s'^gaient  &  composer  des  chansons  tendres, 
donnent  tous  les  jours  des  soupers  d61icats  et  longs,  et  de  U  vont  implorer  les  luml- 
ercs  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les  successeurs  des  apdtres;  ill 
remercient  Dieu  d'etre  protestants."  Lethres  but  lea  Anglais^  in  (Euvrt$  voL  zxn. 
p.  29. 
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fchat  the  existence  of  our  bishops,  with  their  privileges  and  theii 
wealth,  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not 
on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we 
should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  es- 
sential, and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and  ret 
retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find, 
what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the  clergy  were  tyran 
nical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition,  not  to  Christianity, 
but  merely  to  the  external  form  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  bur  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties 
of  their  calling,  to  the  alleviation,  of  pain  and  distress,  ertlter 
bodily  or  mential,  so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers 
of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, — it 
will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now  view 
these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  clei^  will  depend  upon 
themselves  ;  but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of 
Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  a  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged, 
their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its 
fiinctions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need 
be,  remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  reli^ous  truths  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise 
him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those 
lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  immortality, 
are  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of  that  country,  by 
investing  the  clergy  with  great  immunities,  by  treating  them  as 
if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  pun- 
ishing as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had 
established  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween their  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  minLsters  oi 
religion,  and  religion  itself  were  both  assailed  with  equal  zeal 
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The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will  sur^ 
priae  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had 
been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiecriminafe  onslaught 
which  soon  followed,  ChriBtianitj  was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  a 
fate  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who  called 
themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  r^ret,  ought 
by  no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions 
which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected  by  the 
same  or^n,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which  is 
the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only 
bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  to  root  it  up  froi^^he  ground,  and  secure  the  health*  of 
society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we 
censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  per- 
verted, however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some  minds  are  ac- 
customed, that  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharitably  are 
precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Buch  are 
the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in 
favour  of  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for 
restoring  the  old  system  of  ecclesiagtical  authority,  depends  on 
the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if  in- 
separable from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  infidelity 
which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilization.  If,  therefore,  any 
rel^on  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  over- 
turn the  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ;  since 
the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith,  or  sacrificing 
our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a  strait ; 
and  we  knovr  that  these  claims  are  as  false  in  theory,  as  they 
would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if 
they  were  put  into  execution,  the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy 
a  momentary  triumph,  would  have  consunmiated  their  own  ruin, 
by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French 
writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their 
age.     Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  social 
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law  already  noticed,  that,  if  government  will  allow  religioas 
scepticism  to  run  its  course,  it  will  issue  in  great  tilings,  and 
wiU  hasten  the  march  of  civilization  ;  bat  that,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the 
first  of  these  courses  ;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on 
the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of 
their  credulity  had  made  them  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the  national  profH 
perity  has  never  been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  ueurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  country  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered  with 
the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to 
save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still  have  been 
broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it 
was  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions. If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  su^estions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge,  the  fa- 
tal collision  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such 
'  case,  the  church  would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier ;  but  the 
state  itself  would  have  been  saved.  In  such  case,  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing 
her  crimes ;  and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might 
have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  which 
she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  fix)m  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely 
concessions,  stiU  to  preserve  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Reforms  there  must  have  been  ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and 
uncompromising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  frank  and  uagrudging  spirit,  every 
thing  could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two  objects 
at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  But^  by  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afterwards, 
the  state  of  affairs  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  im 
possible  even  to  delay  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  gene* 
ration,  might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable 
change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed;  bj 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  this,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible.  Event  aftei 
event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked 
to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible 
to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government,  yielding 
some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by  which  the 
church  was  controlled,  the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  crown  now  called  to  its  counciLs,  for  the  first  time,  men  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  cidmer  days,  have 
stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain'^that 
promisies.were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states-^general  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  All  these  things  ^  were  in  vain ;  be- 
cause the  time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle, 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitable.  For  the 
measure  of  that  age  was  now  fulL  The  upper  classes,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  provoked  the  crisis  ; 
and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  abide  the  issue.  There  was 
no  time  for  mercy ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sym- 
pathy. The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
w^hether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the  first  vic- 
tims of  that  firightful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a  moment,  laws, 
religion,  morals,  aU  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity 
were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged, 
but,  as  it  then  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of  difficulty  ; 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  oc- 
curred^ but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  complication,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other 
The  materials,  however,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerouB  ; 
and,  as  they  consist  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  histoiy 
deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order  of 
its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace 
the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  during  that  remark- 
able period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackening  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against 
the  abuses  of  the  state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  ^t  occurred  in  the  method 
of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  change 
were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  understand  the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement 
which  led  to  the  French  Bevolution  ;  because  we  shall  see  that 
it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biassed  their  specula^ 
tive  views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding  ages ;  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical  literature,  the  formation 
of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

STATB  OF  HI8T0KICAL  LITERATUEE  IN  FBANCE  FHOM  THE  END  OP  THE  SIX 
TBENTfl  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  those  vast  movements  in  the  in- 
tellect of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could  not  iail  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  That 
bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate  the 
transactions  of  their  own  time,  was  sure  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions respecting  those  of  a  former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  this 
feeling,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying  at 
each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of 
the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France,  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by  that 
fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  follies,  raised  its  standard, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  The  rise  cf 
historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed 
form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intel- 
lect, as  to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  examine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modern 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  by 
which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may 
with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  future 
jnprovement. 

There  is,  in  reference'  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consider- 
ation well  worthy  of  notice.     This  is,  that  men  seem  always  to 
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have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  before  they  ventured 
to  do  80  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  tc 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  8uch, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has 
adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  nni- 
versal  influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  re- 
ligious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theol- 
ogy his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.*  Hence, 
during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  strength  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity;  and  while 
upon  these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed  that 
infantine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  given  several  ex- 
amples. • 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological  element 
begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were 
once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened.  The  most  advanced 
intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  growing  indifiference,  and,  theie- 
fore,  they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with  that  in- 
quisitive eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious 
speculations.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
every  civilized  nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies 
become  less  frequent,'  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt  fastens  it- 
self upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 

'  See  some  very  just  remarks  in  IVheicelFa  Philoa,  of  the  Indue.  Sciencet^  toL  ii. 
p.  148.  In  Neandef^  Hut  of  the  Church,  to!,  ir.  pp.  41,  128,  there  are  two  curioci 
illustrations  of  the  universal  interest  which  theological  discussions  once  inspired  in 
Europe ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philosophy  to  theology,  compare  Ham' 
ilton't  JHseustioM  on  Philosophy^  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so 
ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  great  work,  FhUosophU  PoHtive,  The  serrice 
which  the  metaphysicians  rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  (Blanco  WhiW 9  Evidence  against  CaUioUatm,  pp.  256  25S) 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

*  M.  Tocqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasing 
spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  dispodtion  to  form  new  religious  creeds.  DhnocraHt  tn 
Amerigue,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16, 17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increasing  knowledge 
has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made 
them  heretics,  are  now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thoueht 
If  St.  Augustin  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  ot 
created  the  phyacal  sciences.  If  Sr  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
be  would  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  orgl- 
lality. 
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power  and  dignity  of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the  same  time 
most  of  his  opinions  are  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed :  until,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution, 
the  stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing 
in  strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  off 
incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  movements  had  lono 
been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  lit- 
erature of  that  country.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  I  may  say,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  France 
though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a 
single  historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
presumed  to  doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Indeed,  until 
the  publication  of  Du  HaiUan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  materials  which 
were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;'  and 
the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the 
pride  which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  ''I  am,  sire,  the 
first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our 
kings ;  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chron- 
icles which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface :  ^'  Only 
I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a 
thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, and  have  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never  ap- 
peared in  before."^  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure 
man.  His  work  went  through  numerous  editions ;  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  him- 
self was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.'  From  his  work,  we  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  stand- 
ard of  historical  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed. 
About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had 
published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  '^  the  Actions  of  the 
French."*     TMs  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was 

'  Sioff,  Univ.  toI.  zix.  pp.  315,  816 ;  where  it  is  said,  'TouTrage  de  Du  Haillan 
est  remarquable,  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  d'histoire  de  France  qui  ait  paru 
dans  notre  langue.*'  See  also  DaeUr,  Rapport  sur  les  Progru  de  mUtoire^  p.  170; 
and  Des  lUauXj  Iiuttoriette8y  vol.  z.  p.  185. 

*  Bayhy  article  Haillan,  note  L. 

*  Mercure  Franfois^  in  Bayle,  article  Haillan,  note  D. 

*  De  Rehiu  gcetU  Franeorum,  which  appeared  about  1516.    Biog,  Un$v.  voL  ziii. 
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taken  by  Dn  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  famous  hlstoiy  of  the 
kings  of  France ;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies  those  idle 
stories  which  Emilias  loved  to  relate.  This  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who  was  reckoned  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  historian 
Prance  had  produced.  But  this  is  not  all.  Pa  Haillan,  not 
content  with  borrowing  from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that 
was  most  incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by 
some  circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  history 
with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  French 
should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is, 
indeed,  doubtful  if  any  such  person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long 
perished  from  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^ 
But  Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  ns  the 
fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and,  as  if  de- 
termined to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  men- 
tions, as  members  of  the  council  of  Pharamond,  two  persons, 
Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very  names  are  invented  by  the 
historian.'^  , 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  however,  at  hand. 
The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made  by  the  French  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded 

p.  110.  CoiDpare,  respecting  the  author,  Mtakray^  HUt,  de  J^ance^  toI.  ii.  p.  368, 
with  Audigier,  rOrigine  des  Francois,  toI.  ii.  p.  118,  who  complains  of  his  opinion 
about  Clovis,  **  quoj  qu*il  fasse  profession  de  relerer  U  gloire  des  Francois."  Bren 
the  superficiiil  BouJjunTillierB  (iM.  de  PAncUti  Oouvememeni^  toI.  ii.  p.  166)  con- 
temptuouslj  notices  **  les  rdtoriciens  post^rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile.** 

"*  Compare  Sismondi,  Hist,  de*  Prarifaii^  toI.  L  pp.  176,  177,  with  Moniioner^ 
3fanarehie  Franfaiue,  vol.  1.  pp.  48,  44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  though  superior  to 
Sismondi  and  Montlosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simplj  sajs,  **  Pharamond  fut  esleu  roj,  Tan  420,  ct 
regna  dlx  ans."  Mim.  de  Cominee^  lirre  viii.  chap.  xxviL  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  But  De 
Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after  Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  wis  not 
all  quite  right,  and,  therefore  puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  '*  Pharamond,  qa' 
eelon  noe  hietorUne  a  portd  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Francois.**  De  2%ou^  Hut, 
Univ,  voL  z.  p.  680.  See  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  Mim.  de  HupieeeU 
Mwnayy  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

*  Sorel  (La  JiibliothAque  Franfoise,  Paris,  1667,  p.  878)  says  of  Du  Haillan,  '*0b 
lui  pent  reprocher  d'avoir  donn^  im  commencement  fabuleux  A  son  histoire,  qui  est 
enti^rement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  conseil  entre  Pharamond  et  ses 
plus  fidelles  conseiUers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puissance  en  main  il  deuoit  reduire 
les  Fran9ois  au  gouuemement  aristocratique  ou  monarchique,  et  fiuSant  (aire  une 
harangue  i  chacun  d^eux  pour  soustenir  son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Chara- 
mond et  de  Quadrek,  personnages  imaginaires.  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion 
Uiat  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  "  C^est  une  chose  fort  sar> 
prenante.  On  eat  fort  peu  asseuii  si  Pharamond  hit  Jamais  au  mondc,  et  quoy  qu^ou 
i^ache  qu'il  y  ait  est6,  c  last  une  terrible  hardicsse  d  en  raconter  des  choses  qui  n*ont 
aucun  appuy.^* 
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oj  that  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  com 
municated  to  literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  history  first 
emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  centuries  been 
sunk.  On*  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may  be  of 
service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dislike  to  general  reasoning, 
would  otherwise  deny  the  connexion  which  I  wish  to  establish. 
In  1588  was  published  the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in 
the  French  language*'  In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  toleration. 
In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work,  which,  is  al- 
lowed by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history  composed  by  a 
F^nchnan.*"  And  at  the  very  moment  when  these  things  were 
passing,  another  eminent  Frenchman,  the  illustrious  Sully,**  was 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  historical  work,  which,  though 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in 
ability,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
remark,  that  both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  pre- 
decessors immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  min- 
isters and  intimate  fiiends  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  the 
first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad  and  notorious  ground  of 
political  expediency." 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians  as  these, 
that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence.  The  movement 
was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to  leave  its  marks  in  the 
writings  of  fer  inferior  men.  There  were  two  particulara  in 
which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier  historians  was  very  striking. 
These  consisted  in  the  uncritical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly 
copying  their  predecessors,  they  confused  the  dates  of  different 
events  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most 

*  "  Die  ente  Regiwg  des  skeptischen  Geistcs  finden  wir  in  den  Yerfluchen  des 
Hichftel  YOn  Montaigne."  Tennemanny  Qewh,  der  Philos,  toI.  ix.  p.  443. 

^  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604»  See  Ze  Long^  BUUioihequs  Hutorique  de 
la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  875 ;  and  preface  to  D$  Thou,  Hist,  Utdv,  vol.  i.  p.  ir. 

"  Sismondi  has  scarcely  done  Justice  to  Sully ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  fiillei 
account  of  him  in  Caftfimt^  Mitt,  de  la  RefcTtM,  toL  tIU.  pp.  101-117  ;  and  a  still 
better  one  in  Blanqut^  Vistoire  de  PJEconomie  Pciitigue,  toL  i.  pp.  847-361. 

'*  According  to  D'Aubign^  the  king,  on  his  conTersion^  said,  *'  Je  ferai  voir  k 
tout  le  monde  que  je  n^ai  este  persuade  par  autre  th^ologie  que  la  n^essit^  de 
Testat."  Smedl^s  Jtefonned  Religion  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  862.  That  Henry  felt 
this  is  certain ;  and  tliat  he  expressed  it  to  his  friends  is  probable ;  but  he  had  a 
difficult  game  to  play  with  the  Catholic  church ;  and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find 
M  une  grande  Joye  de  son  retour  i  T^lise,  dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  h  la  grace  du 
Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pri^res  de  ses  fid^es  sujets."  De  Th<m,  Hiet,  Univ.  toI.  xiL 
pp.  105,  106.    Compare,  at  pp.  468,  469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 
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improbable  statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intellec* 
tual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that,  within  a 
very  few  years  both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In 
1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historiographer  of  France ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  history  of  that  country.*'  In 
this  work,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  careftdly  recording  the 
date  of  each  event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has, 
since  his  time,  been  generally  followed.**  The  importance  of 
this  change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems,  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation  been  established, 
when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  still 
greater  moment.  This  was  the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  his- 
tory of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  evidence  for  historical  facts  was  published  with  the  facts 
themselves.'^  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indus- 
trious in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.'^  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first 
Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in 

^  Marchandy  Dictionnaire  Histcriqw^  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  209,  La  Haje,  1763;, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  deaerres, 
contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with ;  voL  ii.  pp. 
197-218. 

^  *'*'  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  ^T^emens  dans 
les  ouvrages  historiques.  .  .  .  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d6faut ;  et  pour  j  remMier,  il 
rechercha  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  ^v^nemens  qu*il  aToit  ii  employer, 
et  les  marqua  dans  son  histoire  le  plus  exactement  qu'il  lui  fut  possible.  Cet' ex- 
em  pie  a  M  imit6  depuis  par  la  plApart  de  ceux  qui  Tont  suivi ;  et  c'est  4  lui  qu^on  est 
redevable  de  Tavantage  qu^on  tire  d*une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile.^'  Marchand^ 
Diet,  HUtoriquBy  toL  it  p.  206. 

"  *'  n  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  cit6  en  marge  ses  autorit^ ;  precaution  ab* 
solument  n^essaire  quand  on  n^^crit  pas  I'histoire  de  son  temps,  i  moins  qu^on  ne 
s^en  tienne  aux  faits  connus."  (Euores  de  Voltaire,  toI.  xix.  p.  95.  And  the  Bioy. 
Univ,  vol.  xii.  p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  faire  honneur  d^avoir  cit4  en  marge  les 
auteurs  dont  il  s*est  servi ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  pea  arant 
lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modernes  negligent  trop  aujourd^hui."  Bassompierre,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his 
History ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Mem.  de  Banompierre,  toL 
lii.  pp.  856,  857.  Patin  speaks  favourably  of  his  liistory  of  Henry  Iv.  Lettm 
de  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  17 :  but  compare  SuLly,  (Eoonomiee  HoyaUe^  voL  ix.  pp.  121, 
249. 

^  The  ancients,  as  is  weU  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mvre^e  Hist,  of 
Greek  JMeratttre,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  806,  807.  But  what  is  much  more  curious  is, 
that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and  Cuvier  says,  that. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  **  on  se  bomait  h  dire,  d*une  mani^e  gdn^rale,  Aristote  a 
dit  telle  chose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  n 
trouvait.*^  Cuvier^  HUt,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  at  p.  88,  *^  suivant  I'asage  dc 
son  temps,  Gessner  nMndique  pas  avec  precision  les  endroits  d*oti  il  a  ur^  m»  cita 
tions  :*'  see  also  p.  214. 
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luB  own  language.*^  It  is  true,  that  the  system  itself  is  intrin- 
sically of  little  value  ;*®  but,  at  the  time  it  appeared^  it  was  an 
unprecedented,  and,  on  that  account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  un<- 
fold  the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech  ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country,  the  first  systematic 
attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of  philosophy  by 
Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelini^re  pub- 
lished at  Paris  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Hiatortea,  in  which 
he  criticizes  historians  themselves,  and  examines  their  works 
with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.^' This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch  of  the 
New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal  refutation  of 
that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  founded  by  Francus,  who  arrived  in 
Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Troy." 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  pui^  history  of  its 
falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three  more  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614,  De  Bubis  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  long-established  belief  respecting  the 
descent  from  Francus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.**  In  1620,  Gomberville, 
in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been  univer- 
sally received  until  his  time.'"    And,  in  1630,  Berthault  pub- 

"  "  Le  premier  ourrage  de  philosophie  public  dans  cette  languo.**  Bioff,  Univ, 
vol.  xii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  a^o.  How* 
ever,  Patin  says,  **  sa  philosophie  fran^oise  u^est  pas  mauvaise.*^  Zettres  de  Patin^ 
vol.  ill.  p.  857.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dapleix,  see  a  favourable  Judgment  in 
HatnUiorCs  J)Uctu9,  an  Philot.  p.  119. 

^  Bioff,  Univ,  voL  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sdrel  (Biblioth^qve  Franfaiae,  p.  166),  who 
is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popelini^re,  says, 
"  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieurs 
Iftngues,  et  particuli&rement  des  historiens  fran9ois,  dont  U  parle  avec  beaucoup 
d^asseurance.** 

"  **U  refute  Topinion,  alors  fort  accr6dit^e,  de  I'arriv^e  dans  les  Gaules  de 
Francus  et  des  Troyens/*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Ze  Longy 
BiUioth^qu$  Histcrique  de  la  France,  vol  ii.  p.  89.  ratin  says  that  De  Thou  was 
much  indebted  to  him :  ^  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la  Popelini^re."  Lettrea 
de  Patiny  vol.  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Popelini^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer, 
in  Mhn,  de  RichelieUy  vol.  v.  p.  849. 

"  "  II  refute  les  fables  qu'on  avanqoit  sur  Torigioe  des  Francois,  appuy^es  sur 
le  t^iiioignage  du  faux  B^rose.  II  dit  que  leiir  nom  vient  de  leur  ancienne  fran- 
cliide."   Le  Longy  Bibliotheque  Hietoriqv^y  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 

*•  Compare  Sorel,  Biblioth^ue  Franfoisey  p.  298,  viiihDuFreenoy^  Meihode  pour 
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lished  at  Paris  the  "  French  Floras/'  in  which  he  completely 
upsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  origin  of  the  French  must  only  be  sought  for 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans.** 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France;  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in  1651.**  It  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to  call  him  the  first  general 
historian  of  France;*'  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of 
Mezeray  is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  con- 
siderable eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe  strange 
things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been  believed  ;  and 
an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulers.**  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion.*^ But  the  other  principle  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an 
important  step  before  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  super- 
stitious reverience  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt  them 
.  for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  a 
history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations.  A  steady  perception 
of  this  principle  led  him  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.     He  communicates 

etudier  VHiOoire,  vol.  z.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account  of  Gomberville  in 
Le9  HiatorietteB  di  TcUlemant  des  Rkaux^  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  16-19;  a  singularly  curions 
book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable  ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats 
the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah. 
(Euvrei  de' Jiabelais,  voL  i.  pp.  1-8,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-17  :  see  also,  at  vol.  t.  pp.  171, 
172,  his  defence  Of  the  antiquity  of  Ghinon. 

"  '^L'auteur  croit  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  ailleurs  que  dansle  pays  oft  ils  ont 
6t6  connus  des  Remains,  c^est-^dire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Rhin.  £e  Long,  BihluMtqvu 
Hiitoriquey  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  This  work  of  Berthault^s  was,  for  many  years,  a  text- 
book in  the  French  colleges.    Biog.  Univ.  vol  iv.  p.  847. 

**  The  first  volume  in  1648;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last  in  1651.  J3i4iff, 
Univ.  vol.  xxviil  p.  510. 

"  **  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray."  HaUanCM 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol  iii.  p.  228  ;  and  see  Stephen^ s  Lectures  on  the  History  oj 
France,  1861,  vol.  l.  p.  10. 

"*  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  *'  de  to  us  les  historicns  celui  qui  favorise  le  plus  lea 
peuples  centre  la  cour.**    Le  Long,  Biblioth}^que  IRetorique,  vol.  iii.  p.  Izxxvi. 

"  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests,  and  un- 
usual appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  supernatural  interference, 
and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political  change.  Mezeray,  Hiet.  de  France^ 
%ol.  i.pp.  202,  228,  288,  241,  817,  792,  vol.  ii.  pp.  485,  678,  1120,  vol  iii.  pp.  31, 
167,  894 ;  instructive  passages,  as  proving  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  scientific 
and  secular  method  was  still  feeble. 
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all  the  information  he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which 
the  people  had  paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  froih 
the  griping  hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  their  com- 
forts, even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy.*^  These 
were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details 
respecting  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  lives  of  kings.  These 
were  the  large  and  comprehensive  matters  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much 
fulness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian 
France  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  writing  history. 
If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence  of  which  no 
modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  in- 
deed, we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost.  We  should  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty  of  French  queens,  and  of  the 
dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might  even  have  miss- 
ed some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which 
delights  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in 
that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  earth.^*  If  the  example  of  Mezeray  had  been  fol- 
lowed, with  such  additional  resources  as  the  progress  of  affairs 
would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but 

^  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considerlDg  that  some  of 
the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even  I^e  Thou  gives 
scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray  had  no  model.  See, 
among  other  passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  145-147,  204, 
353,  856,  862-865,  530,  531,  581,  812,  946,  1039.  Compare  his  indignant  expres- 
sions at  vol.  ii.  p.  721. 

••  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people ;  while 
the  fullest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Sevign6  and  I)e  Maintenon, 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  now  extant  has  beep 
collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  HUtoire  des  divers  Matt ;  but  who- 
ever will  put  all  this  together,  must  admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  many  savage  tribes,  than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
VOL.  I. — 36 
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we  should  have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those 
origmal  principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real 
use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  inarch  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this  period, 
suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  France,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual circumstances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  prepared  the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  foi  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tendency 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical  literature, 
and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  what 
was  passing  around  them,  but  also  from  understanding  events 
which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be 
struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govemment.^o  To  this,  the 
personal  pectdiarities  of  the  king  greatly  contributed.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  as  he  never  had  the 
energy  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant 
of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  familiar.^' 
Of  the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced  injurious  results  ;  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is, 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  the  most  favourable  condition  of 
literature.  But  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  liberties  of 
the  French  were  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent 
thought  too  recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed 
against  them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile, 
at  length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

**  This  is  noticed  in  SUmondi^  Hist,  des  FranfaU,  vol  xxyii.  pp.  181,  182 ;  al^o 
in  VUlemairiy  Litteraiure  FrangaxM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  SO.  Compare  D^Argetuon^  JC^- 
Jlexions  sur  lea  Historiens  Franfois^  in  Mhnoire*  de  VAeadimie  des  JnseriptioH*^ 
vol.  xxTili.  p.  627,  with  Bovlainvillier%y  Anckn  Gimvemement  de  la  Franety  voL  L 
p.  174. 

■*  "  Lo  jeune  Louis  XTV  n*avait  re^u  aucune  Education  intellectuelle.**  Cape- 
ficnte'i  Richelieu^  Mazarin  et  la  Frondey  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  On  the  education  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  was  as  shamefuU/  neglected  as  that  of  our  George  III.,  see  Jjettrts  in- 
4dite8  de  Maintenon,  vol.  ii.  p.  369  ;  DucloSy  Mhn,  Secrete^  voL  i.  pp.  167,  168 ; 
de  Brienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  J591-893. 
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^nry,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance. 
The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to  exercise  over 
the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  conducted  its  government."  In  all  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  of  politics,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and 
no  man  was  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  As  the  Mng  was  willing  to  endow 
literature,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  ser- 
vices. Authors,  who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise 
their  voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living; 
though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was  published  be- 
fore this  system  of  protection  and  patronage  came  into  play. 
The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  historian  of  France,  was 
now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He 
received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but 
when  he,  in  1668,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  Histpry,^^  it 
was  intimated  to  him,  that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
taxation  were  likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too 
fearless  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken 
from  him.'*  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  another 
order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining  half; 
and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of 
punishing  a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in 
which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is  the  first  essential. ^^ 

"  On  his  political  maxims,  see  Zemontey,  Etahlissement  de  Louis  XIV^  pp.  325- 
827,  407,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Ranke  upon  an  Italian  despot- 
Ism,  are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system  :  "  Sonderbare  Gcstalt  mensch- 
lichen  Dlnge  I  Die  Erafte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Ilof  hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  des 
Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  das  letzte  Product  des  gesammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbst- 
gefiihl  des  Forsten."    Die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

"  His  Abrigi  Chronclogiqw  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  rolumes  quarto. 
Biog.  Univ.  Tol.  xxviii.  p.  610.  Le  Long  {Bibliot/ikqve  Historique^  vol.  iii.  p.  IxxxT.) 
eays,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  consequence  of  a  "  privil6ge"  which 
Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  these  writers  are  not  aware ;  for  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  December, 
1664,  speaks  of  it  as  being  then  in  the  press  :  "  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un 
Abr6g6  de  THistoire  de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray."  Zettrea  de  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  603 : 
compare  p.  665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D'Argenson^s 
£ssay,  in  Mim,  de  VAcadhnie^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  635 ;  and  Workn  of  Sir  William 
Temple.,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

^  Barriire,  EsMai  sur  he  Moeurs  da  Dix-acptienie  SOcle^  prefixed  to  Mim,  de 
Brienney  vol.  i.  pp.  129,  130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  correspond- 
ence  with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfectly,  in 
Boulainvilliere,  HUt,  de  VAneien  Gouvemementy  vol.  i.  p.  196;  in  Zemontey,  JStaJlh 
%i9»emerU  de  LouiSy  p.  331  ;  and  in  Faliesoty  Mem.  pour  VHist.  de  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

*  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition  of  Me» 
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Such  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to  expect 
from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years  later,  the 
king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  same  spirit. 
Fen6lon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis, 
Mhose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judgment  did  much  to  re- 
press.^*  But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  immense  service  which  F^n^lon  thus  rendered  to 
the  royal  family,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would 
have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  cele- 
brated romance,  Telemachus,  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  ap- 
pears, without  his  consent."  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F^nMon  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  denied  bo  dan- 
gerous an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  king  w^as  not 
to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F6n61on  from  the  court ;  and 
would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man,  whom  he  bus- 
pectedof  even  insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  administration  of  the  country.^** 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more  tenderly  with 
inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fame, 
conferred  several  rewards  upon  the  author;  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  work  should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and 
immediately  translated  into  FrencL  But  when  the  history  ap- 
peared, there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account. 
Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author 
to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille." 

eray's  History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks  were  expunged, 
8e6  Ze  Long,  Bibliothique  IfUtorigue,  toI.  il.  p.  63,  vol.  iv.  p«  881 ;  and  Brunei^ 
Manuel  du  Libraire,  voL  iii.  p.  888,  Paris,  1843.  Hampden,  who  knew  Mezeraj,  ha:! 
recorded  an  interesting  Int^rTiew  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France.  See  Calamt/'s  Life  of  Jlivuel/y  vol.  L 
pp.  892,  893. 

"  SUmondi,  ffisL  des  jPVonfaw,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241, 

"  '^  Par  rinfid61it6  d^un  domestique  cbargi  de  transcrire  le  manuscrit.''  Bic^, 
Univ.  ToL  xiy.  p.  289  ;  and  see  JPeignot,  LicL  dea  Livrei  condamnis,  toI.  i.  pp.  lo4, 
185.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699. 
Letires  de  Sevignhy  vol.  vi.  pp.  484,  485  note. 

**  **  Louis  AlY  prit  le  T416maque  pour  une  personnalit^.  .  .  Comme  il  (F^n^Ion} 
avait  d6plu  au  roi,  il  mourut  dans  rexil/*    Lerminier^  FhUos.  du  Droits  voL  ii.  pp. . 
219,  220;  and  see  Steele  de  Lows  AYF",  chap,  xxxh.,  in  CEuvres  de  Voltaire^  voL  xx 
p.  307. 

••  These  circumstAnces  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paria 
22  July,  1682,  and  printed  in  Dalri/mplis  MeifwirSy  pp.  141,  142,  appendix  to  vol  1 
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Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent  men  ; 
times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was  safe,  unless  he 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  the  church.  The  king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  what  he  called  glory,*®  laboured  to  degrade  contemporary 
historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Kacine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.*'  But  even  Racine  and  Boileau, 
poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would  fail  in  satisfying 
his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  con- 
ferred. So  notorious  was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  med- 
dle with  history,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up 
literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb6 
Primi  has  just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one 
year  later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683, 
Burnet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hon- 
our of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he  would  write 
a  history  of  the  royal  affairs ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully 
added,  being  on  the  "  side''  of  the  French  king.** 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  It  became, 
as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  certainly  became  more 
feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked 
with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft 
and  harmonious.  For  that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was 
then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a 
saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothing  harsh 
or  unkind  was  to  be  told.     These  docile  and  submissive  senti- 

The  account  given  by  M.  Peignot  (Livrei  condamniSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  63)  is  incom- 
plete, he  being  evidently  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Preston's  letter. 

*^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  "  glorieux  plutot  qu^appr^ciateur  de  la  vraie 
gloire."    FloMan^  Hiatoire  de  la  Biplomaiie  Fran^aUe^  vol.  iv.  p.  899. 

**  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign6  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  king :  "  Vous 
eavez  bien  quMl  a  donnd  deax  mille  6cu8  de  pension  'k  Racine  et  k  Despreaux,  en 
leur  commandant  de  travaiiler  k  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin  de  donner  des  M6- 
moires."  Zettres  de  Sevignk^  vol.  iii.  p.  862.  Com^tQ Eloge de  VaHneourt^m  (Euvres 
de  FontenelUy  voL  vi.  p.  883  ;  and  Hughee^a  Letters,  edit.  1778,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74, 76. 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  *'  Others  more  probably  thought 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write 
on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me.  But  I  made  no  steps 
towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused  it,  since  I 
sould  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England." 
Bwrtut^a  Ovon  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  886. 
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ments  being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  ga^e  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait,  which 
made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  But  even  so, 
while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct.  All  its  inde- 
pendence was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its  boldness.  The  noblest 
and  the  most  difficult  department  of  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  movements  of  the  human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every 
timid  and  creeping  intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There 
were  Boulainvilliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas, 
and  Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose  histories  have 
scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the 
period  in  which  such  productions  were  admired,  and  the  system 
of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  litcra 
ture  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of  every  history 
which  was  written ;  for  all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy  much  too  large  a  space,  it 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such 
illustrations  as  wiU  bring  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly 
before  the  reader;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works 
of  two  historians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  was 
celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms 
of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier ;  the  name  of 
the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  it  was  usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past 
ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676.^^  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and  careful  reading. 
But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
his  dutiful  admiration  for  every  thiog  established  by  the  church 
and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our 
time,  seems  incredible;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons 
in  England  who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an 
outline  of  its  leading  views. 

**  During  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  ifl  no  history  writt«o 
(n  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.   See  his  JBibiiothiqut 
HUtorique  de  la  tVancey  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.     Compare  La  Bibliotkigue  de  Ijtbvr^  vol 
U.  p.  110,  Paris,  1839. 
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In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
WBLS  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew  to  the  king  of 
the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.**     Those  who  accom- 

!)anied  him  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
anguage,  tcandeln  means  to  gOy  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
Vandals."  But  the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  French.  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul.** 
And,  if  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  thai 
Gallus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself ; 
for  in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all 
the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.**  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of 
Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.*'  The  English 
themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  whoever  considers,  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;^°  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the 
British  islands  are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as 
they  still  possess."  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were  so 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight ;"  the  Bretons  were  evi- 
dently Saxons  ;"  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose  independence 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  France.^* 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 

••  Audigier^  VOrigine  des  FranqoiSy  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  See  also  p. 
46,  ivhere  he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  history  of 
Sigovese. 

*^  Aiidigier,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  preposterous 
etymology.     Sec  a  note  in  Kemble's  Saxons  in  Mngland^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

*^  *^  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  K'eptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Pluton, 
Bont  ceux  de  Gaule ;  ils  la  divis^rcnt  les  premiers  en  Oeltique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgique, 
et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.    Jupiter,  qu^on  fait  r^gner  au  ciel, 

eutla  Geltique >  Neptune,  qu^on  fait  r6gner  sur  Ics  eaux,  et  sur  Ics  mers,  eut 

I'Aquitaine,  qui  n'est  appellee  de  la  sorte  qu^iL  cause  de  I'abondance  de  ses  eauz,  et  de 
la  situation  sur  Toc^aa."    Attdigiery  VOrigine  des  Fran^aiSy  vol  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

*'  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  "  le  nom  de  Noe,  que  por- 
t^rent  les  Galates,  est  Ciallus ;"  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers  towards  establishing 
this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

*•  AtuUgier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197,  255,  266. 

.**  *^  Yoik  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d'Europe,  originaires  do  Gaule,  aussi'  bieu 
que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.*'    AtuUgier,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

^  Ifnd.  vol.  i  pp.  73,  74.  He  sums  up,  **  e'en  ^t  assez  pour  relever  I'Ai^joa,  i 
qui  cette  gloire  appartient  Idgitimement.'' 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.  "  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

»»  Vol.  u.  pp.  179,  180.  »•  Vol.  u.  p.  269. 
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France ;  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  its  splendour.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of 
France,  but  this  is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men;  for  an  emperor 
means  a  mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power."  To  put  the  question,  there- 
fore, on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV.  is  an  emperor, 
as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious  rulers  of  France, 
for  fifteen  centuries.**  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Anti- 
christ, about  whom  so  much  anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  world  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroy- 
ed. This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  revolt 
the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  French,  daz- 
zled by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must  have  felt  great  m- 
terest  in  learning  how  superior  he  was  to  all  other  potentates, 
and  how  he  had  not  only  been  preceded  by  a  long  fine  of  em- 
perors, but  was  in  fact  an  emperor  himself.  They  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  at  the  information  communicated  by  Audi- 
gier respecting  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  aod 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they  would 
easily  receive;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and  venerate  the 
church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To  obey, 
and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period,  in  which 
the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — in  which  the  perception  of 
beauty,  though  too  fastidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments,  were  zeal- 
ously cultivated, — ^but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality 
and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest 
and  the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences 
were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new 
opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  punished,  until  at 
length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterility,  the 
national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  duU  and  monotonous  level 
which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

*•  Vol.  ii.  p.  124.  *'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  451-454. 

*^  "A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  uq  autre  monument  fort  authontique,  c'est  I« 
r^sultat  de  certains  p^res,  et  de  aertains  docteurs  do  T^glise,  qui  tienncnt  que  TAntc* 
Christ  ne  viendra  point  au  monde,  qu'apr^s  la  discection,  c*e8t>&>dire  apris  la  dlssipft* 
tion  de  nostre  empire.  Leur  fondement  est  dans  la  seconde  6pistre  de  saiot  Fau! 
&UX  Thcssaloniciens.^'     Audigier  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  reac- 
tionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossnet,  bishop  of  Meanx. 
The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence,  of  his  work  on  Uni- 
versal History,  becomes,  from  this  point  of  view,  highly  instructive. 
Considered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great 
genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  French  intellect;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to 
a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind  credulity, 
of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  asham- 
ed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing  scandal,  or  bringmg  a  re- 
buke on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal  and 
unqualified  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consum- 
mate dialectician,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague 
sublimities  by  which  most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these 
qualities  he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed 
against  Protestantism."  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters, 
entered  the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary  rules 
peculiar  to  his  own  profession.^  ^  His  work  is  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.  *°  As 
if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes  every  thing  for  granted 
which  the  church  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This  en- 
ables him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respecting  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.     He  knows  the  exact 

*"  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  the  Yaria- 
kions  of  Protestant  Churches.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  486 :  compare  Lemtinier^  Pkilw. 
du  Droitj  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians  to 
retort  against  the  Catholics  the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious 
variations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  See 
Blanco  White's  Evidsnce  against  Catholicisjn^  pp.  109-112;  and  his  Letters  from 
Spain^  by  Dobladoy  p.  127.  With  this  I  fully  agree;  but  it  would  be  easy,  to  show 
that  the  argument  is  fatal  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and, 
therefore,  strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  against  the  Catholic. 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  ManichsBism,  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
and  be  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  "  que  si  Targument  de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quel- 
.  que  chose  centre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  mdme  force  centre  le  Christianisme.''  Hist, 
de  Manichee,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controversialist,  see  StdiuUin^  OesekichU 
der  theolcffisehen  Wissenschafteny  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-45 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion 
of  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristic  passage  in  Lettres  de  Sevigni,  vol.  t.  p.  409. 

"*  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  IVan^ais,  vol.  zxv.  p.  427. 

**  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  Stdudliny  Oisehichtt 
ur  theologisehen  Wissenschafteny  vol.  ii.  p.  198:  "Kirche  und  Christenthum  sind  fHi 
diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Gesichtspunct« 
betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judeathum  und  die  alter 
Wcissagungen,  sondcrn  auch  die  Reiche  der  Welt." 
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number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  moment  whec 
Cain  murdered  his  brother ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the 
world ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission/ > 
The  dates  of  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  own  eyes."  It  is  true, 
that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he  willingly  relied,  supply  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chronology  even  of 
their  own  people;  while  the  information  they  contain  respecting 
other  countries,  is  notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.*'  But 
so  narrow  were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  aU 
this  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a  particu* 
lar  time;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calhng  themselves  the 
council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other  versions.®*  This 
theological  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 
law;  and  thus  the  decision  of  a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops, 
in  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for 
that  early  chronology,  the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninform* 
ed  reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.". 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to  them,  and  treats 
this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  afiairs  of  the  universe  had  been  made  to  turn.®*     His 

*^  £os9uet^  Ditcoitra  sur  VffUtoire  Uhiverselle^  pp.  10,  11,  10,  17  ;  see  also,  at  p. 
90,  a  curious  specimen  of  his  chronological  calculations. 

•"  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselTea  are  not 
inspired.  HUt,  Univ,  p.  860.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  works  of  fios- 
Buet,  a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 

-  **  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.    See  Bun" 
urCt  Egypt^  vol.  i.  pp.  viiL  x^v.  170,  178,  18iS,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 

*^  Domg  this,  as  they  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
dogma :  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  **  1  Eglise  a  bien  distingu^  certains  liyres,  en 
apocryphes  et  cnorthodoxes ;  elle  s^estprononc^edWe  mani^re  formelle  aurlechoix 
des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n^nmoins  sa  critique  n*a  jamais  M  fond^  sur  on  exaraen 
raisonn^,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  ^tait  d*accord 
avec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait.*'  Maurify  JJgtndeB  Pieuaes^  p.  224. 
^  **  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge 
on  subjects  respecting  which  nothiog  is  known ;  but  none  of  them  have  surpassed 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1730,  this  eminent  divine  writes:  **But  aceordiog  to 
the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I  find  God  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get 
the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  the  Tcry  day  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  that  year ;  and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnigbt  following 
(the  19th  of  October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter.^'    JiiehMa  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

*"  **Premi^rement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^cessaire  a  vim 
*hi8toire  du  peuple  dc  Dieu.    Dieu  s^est  servi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylonicns  po«ii 
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idea  of  an  universal  histoij  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired.*' 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians;  nor 
does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle  speculations  anticipat- 
ed all  the  efforts  of  European  metaphysics,  and  whose  subUme 
inquiries,  conducted  in  their  own  exquisite  language,  date  from 
a  period  when  the  Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime, 
were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man 
raising  hjB  hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modern  period,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices.  So  con- 
tracted is  his  view,  that  he .  considers  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  as  the  history  of  providential  interference;  and  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by  foreign  events.^®  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  important  fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in 
Christianity,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  «*  But 
this,  Bossuet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any 
such  thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  most 
important  event  in  its  early  history.''^     To  descend  a  little 

chfttier  ce  peuple ;  des  Perscs  pour  le  r^tabllr ;  d^ Alexandre  et  de  sea  premiers  suo- 
cesseun  pour  le  prot^ger ;  d'Antiochus  riUu&tre  et  de  sessuccesseurs  pourl'exercer ; 
des  Romains  pour  soutenir  sa  liberty  contre  lea  roia  de  Syrie,  qui  ne  songeaient  q\VA 
le  d^tniire.*'  Bossuet^  Hist  Univ.  p.  382.  Well  may  M.  Lerminler  aay  (Philoa,  du 
Ihroity  vol.  if.  p.  87),  that  Boaauet  "a  sacrifi6  toutes  lea  nationa  au  peuple  jui£" 

**  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jewa,  eren  to  the  time 
of  the  Apoatles,  aee  Mackai/'t  Progre^  of  the  IrUeUeet^  toI.  i.  pp.  13  aeq. ;  a  work  of 
profound  learning. 

^  The  original  acheme  of  Christian ity,  aa  atated  by  ita  Great  Author  {Matthew 
X.  6,  and  xr.  24),  waa  merely  to  convert  the  Jewa ;  and  if  the  doctrinea  of  Christ  had 
never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  could  not  have  received  those 
modificationa  which  philoaophy  imposed  upon  them.  The  whole  of  this  subject  ia 
admirably  discussed  in  Mackay^a  Progress  of  the  Intellect  in  Religious  Development^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  382  aeq. ;  and  on  the  **  univeraalism,"  first  clearly  announced  **  by  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,''  see  p.  484.  Keander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  changes  in  Christianity  from  *^  various  outward  cauaea :"  aee 
hia  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iiL  p*  126. 

**  Keander  {Hiet,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinka  that  Cerinthua,  whose 
views  are  remarkable  aa  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  each 
other,  borrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  aeemf 
•nlj  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.  On  the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  NeandeVy  vol.  ii.  pp.  804,  306- 
814.    Compare  Sharpens  Hist,  of  Egypty  vol.  iL  pp.  152  aeq. 

^*  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers,  Bossuet  merelj 
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later:  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  ol 
light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  shot  from  the 
great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were 
the  work  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived 
any.  thing  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled 
the  world  ;'*  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he 
treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  preten- 
pions  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice/*  The  great  apostle,  who 
diffused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
Grod,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  because 
Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own.*^'  But 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his 
praises  with  boundless  profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal 
history,  Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed 
by  ;  but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with  his 
fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.'*     It  is  true, 

tajB,  p.  98,  **  a  pen  pr^  dans  le  m6me  temps,  le  saint  prdtre  Clement  Alexandrin 
deterra  lea  antiqult^s  du  paganisme  pour  le  confondre.'' 

'*  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated  that  the 
area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded,  by  one-fifth,  those 
where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  Brerewooda  Inquiries  touching  the  DiverHtit 
of  Zanguagea  and  Heligions,  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144,  145.  The  estimate  of  Souther 
(VindicicB  ^celesta  Anglicanm^  London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  Tery  vague;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their 
population.  On  this  latter  point  we  hare  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  {Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iii. 
p.  486,  edit.  1839),  eighty  million  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dr.  EUiotsoa  {Huntan 
Physiology,  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  million ;  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Tliomas  Broxents  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  87,  edit. 
1835),  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million. 

^^  *'*'  Le  faux  prophSte  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission." 
Bossuet,  p.  125. 

"^^  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  regarding  the 
Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  Christians.  The  Koran 
contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for  the  views  of  their  ordinary 
theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in  Transactions  of  tfl* 
Botnbay  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-158.  See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Essay  hi 
Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes,  in  Autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jeliangiurr,  p.  44.  Those  who 
are  so  thoughtless  as  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study 
the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  (Philos,  Pos.  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  says, 
*•'  qu^un  homme  vraiment  sup^rieur  n^a  jamais  pu  exercer  aucune  grande  action  soi 
les  semblables  sans  etre  d^abord  lui-m6me  intimement  convaincu.'* 

"**  "  Saint  Martin  fut  fait  6v6que  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  Tunivers  dv  broit  dt 
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that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed  miracles,  and 
the  church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the  * 
attention  of  historians  must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history 
daring  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  evci 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  h 
monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  sol- 
itude, trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  an/l 
ignoble  nature.'* 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facts  of 
history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most  towering  ge- 
nius. This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence  oi 
his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  human 
race  by  principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior 
studies.'*  Nor  need  any  one  be  ofiended,  that,  from  a  scientifo; 
point  of  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower 
than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain 
that  religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  advances, 
such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  power  of  those 
dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  other  motives  by 
which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  mo- 
tives, it  is  evident  that  history  must  be  superior  to  theology  ; 
just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all 

VM,  saintet^  et  de  ses  miracles,  durant  sa  vie,  et  apr^  sa  mort.'^  Baxswty  HUt.  JJniv, 
p.  111. 

"**  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Hint.  Lit.  de  la  France^ 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1733,  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  mon- 
astery in  Gaul:  "Martin,  toujours  passionnS  pour  la  solitude,  6rigea  un  monastere 
qui  fut  le  premier  que  Ton  eiit  encore  vtl  dans  les  Gaules."  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they 
make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that  the  saiiit  "  n^avoit  point  6tudi^  les  sciences  pro- 
fanes.'' I  may  add,  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently 
believes  that  they  were  really  performed.  Fleury^  Hist  Fcelisiastique,  livre  xvi.  no. 
31,  voL  iv.  pp.  215-217,  Paris,  1768, 12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  *'  the  veneration  of  his  period 
denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles."  But.  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  There 
is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  inMosheinCeEccles.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  128. 

**  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  historical  principles ; 
and  if  they  are  tnie,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written.  On  this  account, 
though  fully  recognising  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  remarka 
nade  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  Fhilos.  Pos.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  vol.  vi.  pp.  816,  817. 
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ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  their 
a  disposition  to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events. 
•  and  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  those 
who  have  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  ca- 
pacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
fract through  its  medium  the  occurrences  of  life."  Among 
theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more  dangerous  than 
in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they  for- 
tified by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on 
which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological 
dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,^®  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  historical  work  of 
Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general  tendency  was 
aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remark- 
able for  a  haughtiness,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind.''^  At  the  same  time  his 
amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  ho  felt 
in  his  own  powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest 
efforts,  so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the  pro- 
phets of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus  stand- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their 
follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their  genius.  Every 
thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall  his  own  superior- 
ity.^" It  was  this  boundless  arrogance  with  which  he  was  filled, 
which  gives  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiar- 
ities. It  was  this,  that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase 
and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources  of  the  human  understand- 

''"'  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice  their  moral 
sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.     Comtey  Traitide  Legidatiofiy  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

^'  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of  LouU 
XIV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  however,  has  probably  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both.    Montlosier^  MonarchU 

I  Fran^aitey  toI.  ii.  p.  90. 

,  ^'  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  singk: 

sentence :  "  dans  leurs  Merits  I'auteur  paraf t  souvent  grand,  mais  Thumanit^  est  (oa< 

I  jours  petite."    TocquevilUy  Dimocratie,  vol.  iv.  p..  189. 

!  ^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossnet  will 

require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.    But  the  reader  may  consult  Sismondij 
Hist,  den  Franf.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247  ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  Fdn^lon^  which  was  thf 

I  most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Burnetts  Own  TLme,  vol.  iv.  p.  884^ 

M'ith  Capefiffue's  Lmiis  XIV,  vol.  11.  p.  5S  ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  mani 
epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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ing,  which  are  often  despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ; 
but  which  in  reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able 
to  scan  them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through  which 
it  has  passed  ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur  to  the  dogma 
of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this,  again,  that,  in  those 
magnificent  orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modem  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not 
upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achieve- 
ments, upon  great  conquerors,  those  pests  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their 
enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  manMnd,  which  made  him 
look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all  those  inter- 
ests as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men, 
among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  suflScient  evidence  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  notions  as  these  had 
penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  imprecedented  move- 
ment, which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  institutions  of 
France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution 
in  every  department  of  the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  morals,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  still 
existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and 
confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of 
.the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an 
idea  of  this,  wiU  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with  those 
of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most 
ble,  and  were  certainly  the  most  influential,  Frenchmen  during 
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the  period  they  respectively  represented.  The  first  great  im* 
provement  which  we  find  in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bos- 
Buet,  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not  studied 
those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
saints  and  fathers^  whose  speculations  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources  of  their  own  under- 
standing. Thus  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eu- 
rope has  ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for 
mankind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous.  But 
Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as  these,  passed 
his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  real  and  available 
knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially  modem.  Despising  un- 
supported authority,  and  heedless  of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  subjects  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  ap- 
parent to  be  mistaken.  The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the 
more  he  admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  man,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth ;  and,  just  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which  had  long  obscured  its  his- 
tory. That  this,  in  the  march  of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it 
actually  followed,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
different  spirit  of  his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods 
of  life  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  i^ork  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1728."  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was  still  scanty, 
and  he  was  stiU  influenced  by  the  servile  traditions  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  he  should 
express  the  greatest  respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  military  fame,  will  always  preserve  a  certain  reputa- 
tion ;  though  his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  coun- 
tries and  killed  many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  ;^^  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those 

"  He  says  that  ho  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Euvresde  Voltaire^  vol.  xxii.,  p.  6 ;  but,  ac- 
cordmg  to  M.  Lepan  {Vie  de  Voltaire^  p,  382),  "il  parut  en  1731."  Both  state- 
ments may  be  accurate,  as  Voltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  some  tim«  in 
manuscript. 

"^  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for  military 
conquerors,  says  of  Sweden,  **  the  attempt  which  Charles  XII.  made  to  engage  her 
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nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in  the  immense 
line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
miration of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded.  He  calls  him 
the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen;^^  he  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  prince  full  of  honour  ;***  and  while  he  scarcely 
blames  his  infamous  murder  of  Patkul,®*  he  relates  with  evident 
emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.'*  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm  in 
celebration  of  that  event  f  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a 
man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  been  pleased  by  so 
durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased,  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck  :  for 
who  would  venture,  without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear,  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the 
method  of  writing  history."     But,  even  thus  early,  we  find  one 

in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,  that 
they  dSd  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century."  Hist,  of  Eur<me,  vol.  x.  p.  604. 
See  also,  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  conscriptions  of  Gbaries  XII.,  Zainff't 
Stoederiy  p.  59 ;  Koch^  Tableem  des  Jtivolutions^  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  and  above  all,  a  curious 
passage  in  Dnelos^  Mkm.  Secrets,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
XIL,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  SelPa  Travels  in  Asia,  edit.  Bdinb.  1788,  vol.  i.  pp. 
223,  224. 

**  "  Charles  XII,  Thomme  le  plus  extraordinaire  pcut-dtre  qui  ait  jamais  6t6  sur 
la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutes  les  grandes  qualites  de  ses  aTeux,  et  qui  n*a  eu 
d'autre  d^faut  ni  d^autre  malheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes  outr^es.  JSist.  de  Charles 
Xlly  livre  i.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  p.  80. 

••  "  Plein  d'honneur."    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  63. 

*  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi  by 
Christina.  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of 
Patkul,  in  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  p.  230 ;  and  an  account  of  it,  from  Swedish 
authorities,  in  Bomers  Tracts,  vol.  xili.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  186,  137;  which  may  be  contrasted  with  CWcAi(on  aTui 
WheatorC 8  History  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

^  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  250-260.  It  may  interest  some  persons  to 
bear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  "  was  borne  from  the  battle  of  Pultava" 
is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KoJiPs  Russia,  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine. 
Custine's  Russie,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

•'  "  Sa  modestie  ne  put  emp^her  qu'on  ne  frapp&t  k  Stockholm  plusieurs  mid- 
allies  pour  perp6tuer  la  m6molre  de  ces  ^v^nements.'*  Charles  XII,  livie  ii  in 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70. 

*^  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare 
VilUmain,  Zittiratureau  XVIJI' Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  with  KoKPs  Russia,  p.  606. 
However,  as  M.  Yillemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  writers,  who 
only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military 
geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and  a  well-known 
critic,  Lacretelle,  calls  it  **le  module  le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans 
notre  langue."  ZacretelU,  Dix-huitikne  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1848  it  was  still 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in 
Francs,  in  Journal  of  Stat,  Soc.  vol  vi.  p.  808.  Further  information  respecting 
VOL,  I. — 37 
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vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles  XII.,  faulty  as 
it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference in  which  Bossuet  delighted,  and  which  were  natural  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first 
great  stage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent 
historians,  none  of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independ- 
ent inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Vpltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient  method 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work,  abounding  with  such 
dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt  the  mind  to 
an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles 
XII.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.^*  After  it 
was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  history^  and 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  :  to  math- 
ematics, to  physics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these  things  he  per- 
ceived those  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own 
country  had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  au- 
thority of  Louis  XIV.  the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then 
it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect, 
he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history."  The  manner  in  which 
he  now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.     In   1752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on   Loui^ 

this  work  may  bo  found  in  Longchamp  et  WaffnUre^  Man.  $ur  Voltairei  toL  ii.  p. 
494 ;  and  in  Ifhn.  de  Genlis,  toI.  viii.  p.  224,  toL  z.  p.  304. 

**  It  is  evident,  from  Voltaire^s  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  became  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1735,  be  writei 
to  De  Formont,  "  si  Charles  XII  n^avait  pas  M  excessivement  grand,  malheureux, 
et  fou,  je  me  serais  bien  donn6  de  garde  de  parler  de  lui."  (Euvre9  dt  Voltaire,  toL 
Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing  still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  "  voilA,  monsieur, 
ce  que  les  hommcs  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  mas 
c^est  le  Tulgaire  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  4  la  soif  d-i 
carnage.**  ibid,  vol.  Ix.  p.  411.  lu  1759,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  tl^e 
history  of  Peter  the  Great :  **  mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant  que  la  Tie  do 
Charles  XII;  car  ce  Pierre  n'6tait  qu'un  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  tm  fou  ex- 
traordinaire, qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte,  contre  des  mouUns  k  vent.**  voL 
Ixi.  p.  23 ;  see  also  p.  350.  These  passages  prove  the  constant  progress  Voltaire 
was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 
"*  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Corresp.  in  (Ettms  de  (V 
aire^  vol.  li.  p.  96. 
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XIV.,"  the  veiy  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  process 
through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His  former  history  was  an 
account  of  a  king ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles 
XII. ;  this  he  called  the  Ag^  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had 
detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the 
movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
he  announces  his  ifttention  to  describe,  "  not  the  actions  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  but  the  character  of  men/'*^  Nor,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design.  While  he  is  contented 
with  giving  a  summary  of  military  achievements,  on  which  Bos- 
suet  hung  with  delight,  he  enters  at  great  length  into  those  really 
important  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the 
history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  in- 
ternal government  ;**  another  chapter  on  finances  ;^*  another  on 
the  history  of  science  ;*«  and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts.'*  And  though  Voltaire  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knew  that  they  have  often  played 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several 
distinct  chapters  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
reign  of  Louis.  *^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only  over  the 
narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own  earlier  history. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  need- 
less length  upon  those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis, 
with  which  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an 
evident  disposition  to  favour  the  king  himself,  and  to  protect  his 
name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered.*® 

''  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1751.  Lives  of 
Men  of  Letters,  toL  i.  p.  106.  But  1762  is  the  dat«  given  in  Biog.  Univ,  zlix.  478 ; 
la  Querardf  France  Lit.  rol.  x.  p.  855 ;  and  in  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  882. 

*^  "  On  vent  essajer  de  peindre  k  la  post^rit^,  non  lea  actions  d^on  seul  hommei 
mais  Vesprit  des  hommes  dans  le  si^le  le  plus  6clair6  qui  fut  jamais."  SikU  d$  Louie 
XI V^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting 
his  work  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  carefully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  vol.  M.  pp. 
453,  488,  489,  500,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  887,  842-344,  vol.  lix.  p.  103. 

*'  Chap,  xzix.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-267. 

^  Chap.  XXX.,  in  (Euvres,  vol  xx.  pp.  267-291.     This  chapter  is  praised  in  Bin 
tlair*s  Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  ill.  appendix,  p.  77  ;  an  indifferent  work,  but 
the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a  very  short  dmpter, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

"  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  299-338. 

•^  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  838-464. 

^  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XIY.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  says  it 
was  the  only  early  prejudice  whkh  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off:  "c'est  le  seul 
pr^jug<$  de  sa  jeunesse  quMl  ait  conserve."  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  in  (Euvres  di 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  mere 
personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views  as  to  the 
part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy  in  history.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pub- 
lished his  important  treatise  on  the  Morals^  Manners^  and  Ohar- 
acter  of  Nations.^"'  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books 
which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  re- 
mfciins  the  best  on  the  subject  to  which  it  •refers.  The  mere 
reading  it  displays  is  immense  ;^^°  what,  however,  is  far  more 
admirable,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  va- 
rious facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by 
a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly ;  while,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  royalty  which  characterized 
Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of 
this  long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of  ministers, 
or  of  the  fate  of  Mngs  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  successivelT 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars, 
but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of 
their  families,  and  what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cul- 
tivated."*"    For,  he  adds,  "my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hu- 

Voliaire,  voL  i.  p.  286.  See  also,  on  this  defect,  Grimm  et  Diderot^  Oorrm.  Lit 
vol.  n.  p.  182  ;  LemonteVy  JStablUsement  Monarehique,  pp.  451,  452;  Man.  de  BrU- 
tot,  YoL  ii.  pp.  88, 89.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Voltaire^s  earlier  opinion^ 
^ere  still  more  favourable  to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
in  his  historj.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvej,  printed  is 
(Euvrei  de  Voltaire,  vol.  IvilL  pp.  67-68. 

••  Mr.  Burton, 
p.  129,  says  it  was 

{France  IMtirairey  vol.  x.  p.  859),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliographer ;  bo  that 
Condorcet  {Viede  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  {Men  of  Lettere,  toI.  i.  p. 
98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to  1757.  In  regard  to  its  title,  I  transUie 
*  Moeurs '  as  *  morals  and  manners  ;*  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  '  moBurs  *  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  word  *  mores.'  ToequevUle,  Dhnocratie  en  AmSriqtie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  60,  S4. 

**"  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  superficial, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  only  by  hU 
own  countrymen,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  thnpe 
remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  leaning  towards 
bis  other  opinions,  see  noiee  to  Charles  V.,  in  RoberteofCe  Works,  pp.  431,  432; 
BarringtofiCe  Obeervations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  293 ;  and  Warton^s  Hist,  of  Enqlisk 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  JAfe  of  Nader  &kah^ 
lays,  that  Voltaire  is  "  the  best  historian  "  the  French  have  produced.  Works  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  prcfaice  to  his  Persian  Gram 
mar,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

***  **  Je  vcudrais  d^ouvrir  quelle  dtait  alors  la  society  dcs  hommes,  comroent  oo 
vivait  dans  Tint^rieur  dee  families,  quels  arts  ^talent  eultiv^,  plutot  que  de  rAp6te< 


i,  in  his  interesting  work.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii. 
IS  **  first  published  in  1756  ;'^and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qufrard 
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man  mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war  upon 
French  kings ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by 
which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization."*®" 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance,  and  to  neg- 
lect those  idle  details  with  which  history  had  formerly  been  filled. 
But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  movement  arising  as  much  from  tke 
spirit  of  thq  age  as  from  the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find 
precisely  the  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  simi- 
lar to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and 
battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization. 
And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change  in  the  old  routine, 
that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  historians  of  inferior,  but  still 
of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet*  •*«  published  his  inter- 
esting, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on 
the  history  of  Denmark  ;*"  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  new  school  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be 
only  a  recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ? 
And  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  &cts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
even  inclinations  of  a  people?"***  Thus  too,  in  1765,  Mably 
published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  history  oi 
France  ;'**  in  the  pre&ce  to  which,  he  complains  that  historians 

Unt  de  malheurs  et  tant  de  combats,  funestes  objets  de  rbistoire,  et  lieux  commnns 
de  la  mechancetd  humune."  JSssai  tur  les  Mceurs,  chap.  Ixxxi.,  in  (Euvret^  toI.  xvi. 
p.  881. 

'*"  "  L^objet  6tait  lliistoire  de  Tesprit  bumain,  et  non  pas  le  detail  des  faits 
presque  toujoun  d6figur6s ;  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de  recbercher,  par  exemple,  de  qaelle 
famiUe  Atait  le  seigneur  de  Fuiset,  on  le  seigneur  de  Montlh^ri,  qui  firent  la  guerre 
&  des  rois  de  France ;  mais  de  Toir  par  quels  degrto  on  est  parvenu  de  la  rusticity 
barbare  de  cea  temps  k  la  poUtesse  du  notre."  Supplement  to  Euai  tur  Us  MoeurSy 
in  (Euvres^  yoL  zriii.  p.  435.  Compare  Fragments  sur  PHittoire^  Tol.  xxYii.  p.  214, 
with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  pp.  158,  154,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370. 

^  Mallet,  though  bom  in  GencTa,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his  mind ; 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historians  in  the  report  presented 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute.  DacUr^  Rapport  tur  let  Progret  de  VHittoire^  p.  173. 

'**  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work,  which,  I 
suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations  of  his  mind : 
**  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  langst  aus  der  Yorrede  zu  Mallet^s  Danischcr 
Geschichte  kennen  gelemt,  und  mich  derselbcn  sogleich  bemachtigt ;  sie  gehorten 
unter  diqjenigen  Mahrchen,  die  ich,  von  einer  Gesellschaft  aufgefordert,  am  liebsteu 
erzahlte."  Wahrheit  u.  Dichtung^  in  Qotihit  Werke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy, 
a  very  fair  judge,  thought  highly  of  Mallet^s  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trans- 
lated. See  a  letter  from  him,  in  NichMs  Jllustraticnt  of  the  £ighteenth  Century, 
voL  vii.  p.  719. 

"•  MaUeCt  Northern  AniiquUiee,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

^  The  first  two  volumes  were  pqbUshed  in  1765 ;  the  other  two  in  1790.  Biog. 

J.  vol.  XX vl  pp.  9,  12.   , 
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"  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws  and  customs,  in  favour  of 
sieges  and  battles."^"  In  the  same  spirit,  Velly  and  Villaret, 
in  their  voluminous  history  of  France,  express  regret  that  histo* 
rians  should  usually  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.^°^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his  his- 
toid is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  maimers  ;*-• 
while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H^nault  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul 
of  history,  or  rather  history  itself."" 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected  with  thof« 
popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers  under  Louis  XIV. 
disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need  hardly  observe,  how  agree- 
able such  views  were  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  how  well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men, 
who  were  striving  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise 
what  had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the  disrespect 
it  showed  for  those  powerful  individuals,  hitherto  regarded  as 
gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
neglectec^  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who 
passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  tho  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by  Voltaire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency  of  tho  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confinedJ" 

^  Mdbly^  Obaerv.  sur  VllUt.  de  France^  vol.  i.  p.  ii. ;  and  compare  toI.  iii.  p.  239. 
but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  years  later. 

'*"  *^  Born^  t  nous  apprendre  les  victoires  ou  les  d^faites  du  souverain,  ila  ne 
nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  ricn  des  peuples  quMl  a  rendus  heureux  ou  malheujreux. 
On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  Merits  que  longues  descriptions  de  sieges  et  de  bataillefl ; 
nulle  mention  des  mccurs  ct  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation.  £Ue  y  est  presque  toujonr? 
sacrifite  4  nn  seul  homme.'*  Histoire  de  France  par  Velly^  Paris,  1770,  4to,  toL  i 
p.  6  ;  and  see,  to  the  same  eifect,  the  Continuation  6y  Viuaret,  voL  t.  p.  vl. 

109  i(  g|  I'histoire  que  j^^cris,  n'est  ni  milltaire,  ni  politique,  ni  6conomique,  da 
moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  consols  pour  ces  difiercntes  parties,  on  me  demanderd 
quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d^6crire.  C'est  Thistoire  des  hommes  et  des 
moBurs."  Ihtehe,  Louie  XIV et  Louis  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  xxv. 

*"  **  Je  voulois  connoitre  nos  loix,  nos  moeurs,  ct  tout  ce  qui  est  Time  de  l*his- 
toire,  ou  plutdt  Thistolre  m^me.*'  Jlenaultj  Nouvel  Ahrege  chronologique  de  rilietoin 
de  France,  edit.  Paris,  1775,  voL  i.  p.  i. 

^  "*  In  1768,  he  writes  to  D'Argental:  **  il  y  a  environ  douze  batailles  dont  Je  n'ai 
point  parle,  Dicu  mcrcl,  parceque  j'^cris  Thistoire  dc  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  une  gA 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  i1 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale."*  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual  actions,  ui^ese 
they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some 
broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at 
history  with  a  view  to  the  stages  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency 
appears  in  his  lighter  works ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,"' 
that,  even  in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much 
the  passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mahomet^ 
his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  AhirCy  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  Brutus  J  the  formation  of  the  Roman  power  ;  in  the  Death 
of  Gceaar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power.  * '  * 
By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a 
great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results, 
which  have  been  complacently  adopted  by  many  authors,  who, 
even  while  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of 
investigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  feudality  ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of 
its  decline  in  the  fourteenth  century,"'  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution."^  He  was 
the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Con- 

zette."  (Euvrea  de  Voltairey  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  61.  See  also  big  letter  to  Tabareau  {Leitre* 
irUdUea  de  Voltaire,  toI.  ii.  p.  585) :  "  Personne  ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des 
sieges ;  rlen  n^est  plus  ennujeuz  que  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  con- 
trescarpe." 

^^  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  genie  non  pas  le  pi  s  haut,  mab  le 
pins  Taste  de  la  France.*'  HUt,  des  GirondinSy  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

"■  £iog,  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  493.  His  OrpJielin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from  Chinese 
sources :  see  JDama's  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

'"  The  surprising  versatility  of  Yoltaire^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact,  unparalleled 
in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Goldmnith,  1854,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  "  Gray's  high 
opinion  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such 
a  matter  now  living,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  1  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
dramatic  art,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatrical  effects. **  Compare  Correspond' 
tnee  of  Gray  and  Mason,  edit.  Mitford,  1866,  p.  44. 

^^  Essai  sur  lesMceurs,  chap,  bcxxv.  in  CEuvres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

"*  During  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  -until  the  publication  in  1818 
of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  ao> 
count  of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson, 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history,  was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Nol 
only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  vievi 
of  this  great  institution,  that  they  were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state 
of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to 
Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage 
in  Barry^s  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feudality,  there 
are  some  remarks  worth  reading  in  Comte^s  Philos,  Posit,  vol.  v.  pp.  893-413. 
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Btant^  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious  ceremonies  ha^e  nc 
connexion  with  licentious  national  morals.**^  Another  observa* 
tion  of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Borne  acquired  an  author- 
ity so  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greatei 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded 
from  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Honorius  I.,  nbt  a  sin- 
gle pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity  and  consolidation,  which  the 
patriarchal  power  was  unable  to  reach  ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See 
owes  part  of  its  authority  to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European 
fancy.**' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks  of 
Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  danger- 
ous paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths.  He  was  the 
first  historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  although  he  expresses  himself  with  great  caution,"'  still 

*^  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  sayg,  "  des  rites  ind^cens  peuTent 
dtre  pratiques  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  grande  pureti  de  cceur.  Mais  qaaod 
rinci^ulit6  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  lui  la  cause  et  le  pr6tezte  de  U 
plus  r6voltante  corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it 
**  extremely  profound  and  just."  MilmarCs  History  of  ChrUtianiti/y  1840,  vol.  i. 
p.  28.  And  so  it  is— extremely  profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  preciselj 
the  same  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bora. 
Speaking  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  he  says  (£uai  wr  lu  Mcewrs^  chap,  cxliil.,  in 
(EuvreM  de  Voltaire^  toI.  xtU.  p.  841),  "  nos  id6es  de  biens^ance  nous  portent  k  croire 
qu'une  c4r6monie  qui  nous  paralt  si  infkme  n'a  6t6  invent^  que  par  la  d^baucbe ; 
mais  il  n^est  gu^re  croyable  que  la  depravation  des  moeurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun 
peuple  Atabli  des  c^r^monies  religieuscs.  II  est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  cctte 
coutume  fut  d^abord  introduite  dans  Ics  temps  de  simplicity  et  qu^on  ne  pensa  d'a* 
bord  qu^il  honorer  la  Divinity  dans  le  symbole  de  la  Tie  qu*elle  nous  a  donn^.  Uoe 
telle  c^rdmonie  a  dd  inspirer  la  licence  &  la  jeunesse,  et  paraitre  ridicule  aux  esprits 
sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  raffing  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  ^clair^s."  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  TfiirlwalVt  Hut,  of  Grttet^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  826,  827. 

"'  JSi§ai  9UT  les  Mceurs^  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree,  vol.  xv.  pp.  S91,  5U. 
Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the 
Latin  church,,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  hov 
this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  JVcan<fer*«  History  of  the  Churchy  vol  iL 
pp.  198,  199,  vol.  iiL  pp.  191,  492,  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  267. 

^"  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  '*  les  Anglais  obtinrent  le 
privilege  d*y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c^est  ainsi  que  toutes  les  nations 
devraient  peut-6trc  n^gocier  ensemble.^'  Hist,  de  Hussie,  part  i.  chap,  i.,  in  (Euvns 
voL  xxiii.  p.  86.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  al 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escape<} 
the  attention  of  all  the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most 
matters,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  mor« 
accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M*Culloch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his  *^  opinioni 
on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  M'CullocKs  Principles  of 
Political  JKconomy,  p.  630.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  Turgot's  efTorts  to  e» 
tablish  Iree  trade,  compare  Lcttres  ineditcs  de  Voltaire,  voL  ii.  pp.  S67,  403, 45a 
with  Longehampy  Mim.  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp<  376,  378. 
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tho  mere  announcement  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  history^ 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the 
originator  of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy 
has  been  greatly  indebted  ;^2o  a  principle  adopted  several  years 
later  by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  work.*'^  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed  to 
those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  were  the  principal  investigators  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe.  These  industrious  compilers  had  collected  ex- 
tensive materials,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by 
their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had 
themselves  arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for  the 
first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a  period  of  ig- 
norance, ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were 
unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  superstition  unrebuked.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at 
long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose 
light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  StiU, 
atter  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  time  than  can  be 
fotmd  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  modem  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 

^  **  The  idea  of  the  different  ratios  b  j  which  population  and  food  increase,  was 
originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a 
goodly  Yolome  by  our  English  political  economists  in  the  present  century.**  Laing^t 
N^otegy  second  series,  p.  42. 

^  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend*s  writings  for  his 
fiews  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against  great  worka  Still, 
Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Malthus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  inter- 
ested in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interesting  economical  re* 
marks  in  TovmseruTs  Journey  through  Spain^  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  388,  yoT.  ii.  pp.  85,  837, 
S87-S93 ;  which  must  be  compared  with  jrCW/ocA^«  lAttratwre  of  Political  Economy^ 
pp.  259, 281-8.  Voltaire  havlDg  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fallen  into 
errors  which  they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease population.  "  Le  point  principal  n^est  pas  d'avoir  du  superflu  en  hommes, 
mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureux  qu*il  est  possible,"  is  the 
summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Diet.  Philo^.^  article  Population^  sect.  2,  in 
(EuereSy  vol.  xlL  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions,  is 
evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire.  Sinclair's  Oorresp,  vol.  i.  p.  896. 
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who,  spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  mtiau6onpib 
think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their  little  learning, 
to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace  the  history  of  different 
periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at  war ;  and 
no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised over  even  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  There  was 
also  another  class  of  dictators,  whose  authority  this  great  man 
was  equally  successful  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  clas- 
sical scholars  and  commentators,  who^  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief 
dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first  great 
assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give 
an  account,— one  in  France,  and  one  in  England, — by  both  of 
which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.  But  their  two 
most  formidable  opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Vol- 
taire. The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the 
reputation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in  anothei 
part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars,  rested 
not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority  over 
modem  history;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference 
naturally  followed,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  cultivators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some 
Greek  republic,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular  prejudice 
had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which  men  accepted, 
because  they  had  received  it  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impiety  to  dispute.  The  result  was, 
that  the  few  really  able  writers  on  history  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account 
of  modern  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to 
modem  ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
fiivourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one  age 
with  the  standard  of  another,  cailsed  a  double  evil.  Historians, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality  of  their  own  minds; 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  the  literature 
of  their  country.  For,  every  great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  thought,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies 
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are  intimately  connected. ,  To  introduce  any  foreign  model^  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and  to  im- 
pair the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of  its  action. 
By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 
vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  Indeed,  the  refinement  of 
the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see  what  has  taken  place 
in  our  country,  where  our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  a  jai^n  so  imcouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 
dialect  strives  to  hide."'  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  every 
people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ample  resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  are 
able  to  form  ;  and  although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
coimtries,  it  is  a  grave  o£fence  to  depart  on  other  subjects  from 
the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one,  to  introduce 
notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times, 
but  which  the  march  of  society  has  left  far  behind,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  real  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest,  which  the  classical  prejudices  of 
early  education  still  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the  field. 
The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming 
scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  he 
used  these  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  still  less  that 
he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one 
could  reason  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited 
his  purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to  ail- 
ment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity  had  only 
left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing  old  is  right,  and 
that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opin* 
ions  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  the  only  other  resource  was,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 

***  With  the  single  exception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  great  English  scholaw 
has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  language ;  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentley  (in  his  mad  edition  of  Milton),  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  well-educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than 
well-educated  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those 
ancient  classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never 
oe  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
Cobbett,  the  most  raoy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and  Ersklne,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  langoage ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  classical  models,  there  are  some 
remarks  worth  attending  to  in  Het^s  ThiorU  et  Fratigm  de  la  Science  Socialey  vol 
•w  pp.  98-101. 
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authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Yoltaiie  set 
himself  to  perform  ;  and  he  did  it  welL"^  He,  therefore,  used 
ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of  folly. 
And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  administered,  that  not 
only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of  his  own  time  wince 
under  the  lash,  but  even  their  successors  feel  their  ears  tingle 
when  they  read  his  biting  words  ;  and  they  revengjB  themselyes 
by  reviling  the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  are  as 
a  thorn  in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the  hatred 
with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  su- 
premacy of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing 
the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  state  oi 
classical  opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of  Voltaire, 
were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and  through  them 
by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times.  Mars  ravished  a  virgin, 
and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Rom- 
ulus and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  put  to  death; 
but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-woli 
and  a  woodpecker ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  wood- 
pecker protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed 
that  Bomulus  and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  de- 
termined to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely  end ; 
Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  his  &ther,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest.  The  great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  suc- 
cession of  several  other  kings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
Numa,  whose  only  communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on 
in  a  sacred  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  fiom  the 
effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightning,  and 

^  "  We  can  best  judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  persocnted, 
how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited  learning.'*  Schlifueri 
MighUenth  Century^  vol.  I  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Schlosser  says,  ^*  And  it  was  only 
a  man  of  Voltaire^s  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  nem 
criticism  upon  the  darkness, of  ^oee  grubbing  and  collecting  pedants.** 
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preceded  by  peBtUence.  Then  again,  there  was  one  Servius 
TuUius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  greatness  was  prognos- 
ticated by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it  was  but  a  slight  matter 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended ;  we 
were,  therefore,  assured  that  those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early 
Romans,  passed  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars 
took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  wore  sup- 
posed to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  empire. 
Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Voltaire,  there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured 
openly  to  attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  PouUly,  and  Beau- 
fort, were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  pubUo  mind.  The  works 
of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  ad- 
dressed entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  history.  PouiUy  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both 
of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity ;  but  their  powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them 
to  extirpate  prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history 
of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  them 
with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled 
ridicule  with  argument,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system,  but 
also  weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was 
supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms, 
produced  more  eflfect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have 
done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fiilly  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved 
men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only 
means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  important  object. 
So  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  writers,  that  the  most  decisive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Bome,  had  all 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found; 
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by  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  mac 
has  written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  Without 
entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that,  amidst 
a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  discussion, 
Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views  with  which  later  critict 
have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three, 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  refute.  These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no  na- 
tion can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own  origin. 
II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Bomans  might  have 
possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
a  regular  history.  III.  That  ceremonies  established  in  honoor 
of  certain  events  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  former  times, 
were  a  proof,  not  that  the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they 
were  believed  to  have  happened.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  early 
history  of  Bome  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remar^ble, 
is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their 
bearing  upon  Boman  history  is  distinctly  shown.  He  says  that 
no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ;  so  that  all  primitive 
history  is  necessarily  an  invention.*^*  He  remarks,  that  since 
even  such  historical  works  as  the  Bomans  once  possessed,  were 
all  destroyed  when  their  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  accounts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given 
by  Livy  and  other  compilers.^"  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  ceremonies 
instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events,  Voltaire  makes  a  re- 
flection which  now  seems  very  obvious,  but  which  these  learned 
men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He  notices,  that  their  labour  is 
bootless,  because-  the  date  of  the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  re- 

"*  "  C*cst  rimagination  seule  qui  a  6crit  les  premieres  histoires.  Non  seulement 
cbaque  peuple  inyenta  son  origine,  mais  il  inveuta  aossi  Torigine  du  monde  entier/* 
JJict,  P/ii/o«.  article  HUtoire,  sec.  2,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  zl.  p.  195.  See  also  his  arti- 
cle on  Chronology,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  where  he  says,  "Tite  Live  n'a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  ann6e  Romulus  com- 
men^a  son  pr^tendu  r&gne."  And  at  vol.  zxxvi.  p.  86,  "  tons  les  peuplea  se  aont 
attribu^s  des  origines  imaginaires ;  et  aucun  n'a  touch6  k  la  v6ritable.*^ 

>tt  "  Qu^on  fasse  attention  que  la  rcpublique  romaine  a  6t^  cinq  cents  ans  sans 
historiens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-mcme  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monuments  qui  pe- 
rirent  prcsquc  tons  dans  Tincendie  de  Rome,^^  &c.  Did.  PhUw.  in  (EwsttMy  vol.  zL  p. 
202.  At  p.  188,  **ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiques,  a  M 
cinq  cents  ann6es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas  surprcnant  que  Romulus  ait 
6t6  le  fiU  de  Mars,  qu'une  louve  ait  6te  sa  nourrice,  quUl  ait  march^  avec  nullc 
hommes  de  son  village  de  Rome  contre  vingt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  villafce  dei 
Sabins." 
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fets.  In  such  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument, 
proves,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief 
is  held.^^<  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is,  even  in  our 
own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  histo- 
rians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  without 
examination  ;*"  it  being  altogether  forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Vol- 
taire says,  begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established 
in  the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth 
generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^^^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense  ob- 
ligations history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because,  in  England  there 
exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse  ;^''  and  because, 

^^  "  Par  quel  ezces  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opinidtret^  absurdc,  taut  de  compila- 
tcurs  ont-ilfl  youIu  prouver  dana  tant  de  Tolumes  ^normes,  qu^une  fete  publique 
6tablie  en  m6moire  d'un  ^y^nemeiit  6tait  uuo  demonstration  de  la  v4rit6  de  cet 
6v6nement  ?'*  £uai  9ur  Im  Mceura^  in  (Euvres,  toI.  zv.  p.  109.  See  also  the  same 
remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxcvil.,  (Euvres,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  412-414 ;  and 
again,  in  toI.  xl.  pp.  208,  204. 

'^  "  La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  M  crues  sans  examen,  et  cette  cr6ance  est  un 
■pr^jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  slides  arant  lui,  une  vestale  de  la 
ville  d^Albe,  allant  puiscr  de  I'eau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  viol^c,  qu^elle  accoucha  de 
Romulus  et  de  R^mus,  quails  furent  nourris  par  une  loure,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain 
crut  cette  fable ;  il  n^examina  point  si  dans  oe  temps>U  il  y  avait  des  Testales  dans 
le  Latium,  sUl  6tait  vraisemblable  que  la  fille  d'un  roi  sortlt  de  son  convent  avec  sa 
cruche,  s^il  dtait  probable  qu^une  louye  allait&t  deux  enfants  au  lieu  de  les  manger ; 
le  pr^jugd  s'^tablit.''   DieL  Fhilo:  article  Frijuges,  in  (Emret,  Tol.  xli.  pp.  488, 489. 

"*  **  Les  amateurs  da  merveilleuz  disaient :  II  faut  bien  que  ces  faits  soient 
Yrais,  puisquc  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  £t  nous  disions :  II  faut. bien 
quMls  soient  faux,  puisque  le  Tulgaire  lea  a  erus.  Uno  fable  a  quelque  cours  dans 
une  generation;  elle  s^etablit  dans  la  seoonde;  elle  devient  respectable  dans  la 
troisi^me ;  la  quatri^me  lui  ei^ve  des  temples.^  FragtMnU  tur  rilistoire,  article  i., 
in  (EuvreSy  toI.  zxvii.  pp.  158,  159. 

^  In  this  case,  as  in  many  ochers,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  for, 
as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  *^  since  the  French  Revolution,  an  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty." CampbelPt  Chuf'Jtutiee*,  voL  ii.  p.  335.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Brougham  published  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  English 
language  containing  even  a  tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers 
France  has  produced.  This  work  of  Lord  Brougham^s,  though  a  middling  perform- 
ance, is  at  least  an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our 
time,  it  has  probably  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  **nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay, 
tbe  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  tyranny,  owes  a  more  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.''  BroughanC%  Life  of  Voltaire,  p.  132.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  understood,  the  more  the  reputation 
of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  foreseen  by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier  wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  prophetic  words :  ''  II  est  temps  de  revenir  k  des  sentimens  plus  respectueux 
pour  la  m^moire  de  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  I^ibnitz  a 
fait  pour  TAllcmagne :  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sidcle  il  a  repi*e9ente  son  pays,  puis- 
sant k  la  maniac  de  Luther  et  de  Napoleon ;  il  eat  destine  k  survivre  a  bien  des 
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taking  him  on  tlie  whole,  he  is  probably  the  greatest  histoiiui 
Europe  has  yet  produced.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental 
habits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in 
the  same  period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed 
by  other  French  historians;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected,  even  by  the 
most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old  method 
of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those  important  works 
which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during  the  same  period.  In 
1734,"°  this  remarkable  man  published  what  may  be  truly 
called  the  first  book  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  information 
concerning  the  real  history  of  Borne ;  because  it  is  also  the  first 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  lai^ge 
and  comprehensive  spirit."'  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  a  more  famous 
production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one.  The  im- 
mense merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  attempts  made  to  diminish 
it  by  those  minute  critics,  who  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
detect  the  occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree 
reduce  him  to  their  own  level  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling 
which  can  destroy  an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work 
of  Montesquieu  will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their  value 
even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were 
all  Unfounded."^  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  point 
of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  fhiit  of  much  greater  reading.     With- 

gloireSi  et  je  plaias  ceuz  qui  se  sont  oubli6s  jusqu*4  laisser  tomber  dcs  paroles 
d^daigneuses  but  le  g6nie  de  cet  homme."  Lffrminier^  Philosaphie  du  Droits  toL 
i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  flowing  eulogy  in  Longchamp  et  Wcigniere^  Mhnoires  mr 
Voliaire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  889,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint-Lambert,  in  Jfenu  ePJ^pinay^ 
vol.  i.  p.  263. 

"®  Vie  de  Montesquieu^  p.  xiv.  prefixed  to  bis  works. 

^^  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied  Bo- 
man  history  were  MacchiaTelU  and  Yico:  but  Macchiayelli  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreover,  from 
the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  practical  utility  of  his 
subject.  Yico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu, 
can  hardly  be  considered  his  rival ;  for,  though  his  Scienza  Jfova  contains  the  most 
profound  views  on  ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  eyite- 
matic  investigation  of  any  one  period. 

*"  Which  M.  Guizot  {Civilisation  en  France^  vol  iv.  p.  86),  in  his  remarks  o& 
the  Esprit  des  Lois,  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion ox  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  (7otmn,  JRst  de  la  Philosophiey  part  il.  vol  L 
p.  182;  and  in  Comtey  Philoaophie  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243-2d2,  261.  Compare 
Cliarles  Comte,  TVaiti  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  with  Meyer,  Esprit  des  IfiUUuiions 
Judieiaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Ui.  respecting  the  vast  innovations  he  introduced. 
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#at,  however,  instituting  a  comparison  between  them,  our  pres* 
ent  object  is  merely  to  consider  the  contributions  they  jomtly 
contain  towards  a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu, 
two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of 
those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial  detaik  respecting  in- 
dividuals, which  belong  to  biography,  but  with  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu clearly  saw,  history  has  no  concern.  The  other  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to 
effect  an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Monteaquieu,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the  ibunders  of  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  po- 
litical and  military  rulers.  We  have  also  seen,  that  this  great 
improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it 
was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  r^ 
aUty  a  result.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement 
had  been  clearly  declared ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfiei 
of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in 
this  matter,  is,  .that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  re- 
specting courts,  mimsters,  and  princes,  in  which  ordinary  com* 
pilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  contempt 
for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  con- 
cern the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This 
was  because  Montesquieu  perceived  that  though  these  things  are 
very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities  count  for 
nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has  no  business  with 
tliem,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  prov- 
ince they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disregard  as 
VOL.  I. — 38 
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to  relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,"'  but  he  con- 
6tantly  enforces  the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men, 
of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  in* 
fluence  of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Bepublic  to  the  ambition  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  oi 
CsBsar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies.  According  to  bis 
view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can  be  effected,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek 
the  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  CsBsar  and  Pom- 
pey, but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  Cesar 
and  Pompey  possible.  "<  It  is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordi- 
nary historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless.  Such  events,  in- 
stead of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  real 
causes  act.*^  They  may  be  called  the  accidents  of  history  ;  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  compre- 
hensive conditions,  by  which  alone  the  rise  and  &11  of  nations 
are  ultimately  governed.  *'• 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he 
effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography  and  histoiy, 
and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
character,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  society  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities appeared.  If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
nothing  further,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  oi 
error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is  he- 
cause  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of  rising  to  so 
high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  since  his  time, 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed, 
even  among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  suflicient 
grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

^^  He  fiaya  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  "  il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fils  par  sea  soldats. 
Lea  deuz  premiera  Gordieoa  p^rircnt  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbln,  et  le  troisidme 
Gordien  furent  maaaacrds."  Orandeur  et  Decadence  dee  Romaine^  chap.  ztL,  in 
(Eiwree  de  Monteequieu,  p.  167. 

^**  Ibid,  chap.  xL,  ia  CEitvrea  de  3fonte8mtieu^  pp.  149-158.  Compare  a  dmilai 
remark,  respecting  Charlea  XII.,  in  Esprit  dee  Loit^  livre  x.  chap,  xiii.,  (Euerte^ 
p.  260. 

''*  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Qrandeur  et  Becad,  chap. 

L  p.  126. 

"*  **  n  7  a  dea  causea  gto^rales,  aoit  moralea,  aoit  phygiquea,  qui  agiasent  danc 
chaque  monarchie,  Til^Tent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  pricipitent ;  tx>ua  lea  acctdenta 
sont  aoumia  k  cea  causea ;  et  si  le  haaard  d'une  bataille,  c*est-A-dire  une  cause  par* 
ticuli^re,  a  ruin6  un  dtat,  il  j  avoit  une  cause  g^ndrale  qui  faisoit  que  cet  6tat, 
ievoit  p^rir  par  une  seule  bataille.  En  un  mot,  Tallure  principale  entratne  arec  elle 
us  les  accidents  particuliers.''     Grand,  et  Decad.  dee  Bomama,  chap.  xviiL  p.  172 
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In  addition  to  tluB^  Montesqoiea  made  another  gi  eat  advance 
In  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the  first  who^  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  social  conditions  of  a  coun^i 
try  and  its  jurispradence,  called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  In  bis  work  on 
the  Bpirit  of  Law8j  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil 
and  political  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^'^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast  en- 
terprise he  almost  entirely  failed ;  but  this  was  because  meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too  backward  to  admit 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however,  affects  the  value  only 
of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
see  the  great  thinker  tracing  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  an- 
ticipate the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  fore- 
.  stall  its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  provisional 
appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  profoundly 
speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
simply  because  science  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by 
generalizing  the  laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimu- 
lating population  by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,'^^  and 
the  effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the  births 
of  the  sexes.'"  In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct  his  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  effect  which  he  supposed  climate  to 
produce  on  individual  character ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  that  he  was  wrong  in  asserting*^''  that  hot  cli- 
mates make  people  unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates 
make  them  virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  because, 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main  difficulty  is, 
not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true  method  according 
to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  ascertained.'^'     In  this, 

*"  J)9  r Esprit  de»  Lois^  books  xiv.  to  xviii.  inclusive ;  in  (Euvrety  pp.  S00-88ft. 

'"  Jbid,  liTre  xxiii.  chap.  xiil.  p.  895.  Compare  Burdachy  Traiti  de  Phyaiclogis^ 
rol.  11.  p.  116. 

■"  Ibid,  livre  XYi.  chap,  iv.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  817,  895. 

^  Ibid,  livre  xiv.  chap,  ii.,  livre  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 

^^  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in  the  next 
*h«i>ter. 
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Montesquiea  performed  a  double  service,  since  he  not  only  en« 
riched  history,  but  also  strengthened  its  foundation.  He  en- 
riched history  by  incorporating  with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and 
he  strengthened  history  by  separating  it  from  biography,  and 
thus  freeing  it  from  details  which  are  always  unimportant,  and 
often  unauthentic.  And  although  he  committed  the  error  oi 
studying  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indi- 
viduals,^^^  rather  than. over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  so* 
ciety,  this  arose  principally  from  the  &.ct  that,  in  lus  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet 
been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown,  are  political 
economy  and  statistics :  political  economy  supplying  the  means 
of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  the  laws  of  the 
inequahty  of  wealth,  and,  therefore,  with  a  great  va^ety  of  so- 
cial disturbances ;  while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws 
in  their  widest  extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition 
of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should  fail  in  his 
magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  because 
those  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  connect  nature  with 
man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had 
no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montea- 
quieu.  As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
had  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ;  the  earlier 
statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors,  groping 
in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of  every  kind  without  selection 
or  method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for 
those  important  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully 
appUed  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  ofLaufs, 
Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy  of  history.^^^     This 

'^'  How  completely  futile  this  waa,  as  regards  results,  is  erident  fh)m  the  fact« 
that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge,  can 
affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  in 
modifying  individual  character ;  though  it  has,  I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  this  Introduction,  that  something  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect 
action,  that  is,  their  action  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and 
economical  organization. 

^  "Da  cr66  en  1760  la  pbildsophie  de  rhistoire  dans  ses  deux  disconrs  pro- 
nonces  en  Sorbonne.*'  Counn^  IfUt.  de  la  Philoeophie^  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
rhere  is  a  short  notice  of  these  itriking  productions  in  Condorcet^  Vie  de  jntrgol 
op.  11-16. 
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praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  for  in  the  most  important  mat- 
ters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  subject,  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  Montesquiea ;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps 
in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he.  be- 
longs to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at 
history  comprehensively,  and  have  I'ecognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his 
method  is  identical  with'  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these 
great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  histormna  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  those  large  general  causes,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  permanently  affected.  Turgot  clearly 
perceived,  that ^  notwithstuiding  the  variety  of  events  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  con- 
fusion, a  principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  his- 
tory of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole/^*  It  is  true  that 
Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life,  never  possessed 
sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid  outline  of  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfiilly  sketched :  but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he 
fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogy  between  the  two 
men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocates of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discoun- 
tenanced the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to 
individuals,  and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recited  of  the 
deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  future 
progress,***  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of 
society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his 
countrymen  were  beginning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

*^*  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  snmmarj  of  this  vast  conception :  **  Tons  lea 
liges  sont  enchain^  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d^effets  qui  lient  T^tat  du  monde  k 
tous  ceuz  qui  Font  prSc^d^.*'  Second  JHicours  en  Sorbonne,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot^ 
vol.  iu  p.  62.  Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  development  of  this  preg- 
nant sentence.  That  he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historian  beuig  acquainted 
with  physical  science,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate, 
soil,  and  the  like,  is  evident  in  his  fragment.  La  0£graph%e  PolUiquej  in  (Euvres, 
ToL  iL  pp.  166-208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1750  he 
distinctly  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Euvrea  de 
Turqoty  vol  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mint,  star  Turgot^  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical 
works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  "had  more  compre- 
hensive ,  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon  :*'  Menu  ^ 
Ma^kinioah,  vol.  ii.  p.  183;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his 
Philoe,  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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These,  and  similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  ap« 
peared  in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  France  every  thing  tended  to 
the  same  result.  Every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  some 
sharp  and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  presen'' 
should  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should 
be  finally  settled^  whether  the  people  of  France  could  finee  them- 
selves from  the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or 
whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower 
in  that  ignominious  vassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a  lesson 
to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

f  BOXIMATB  OAUSBS  OF  THB  FBEKOH  BETOLTrriON  AFTBB  THB  MIDDLB  09 

THB  KIQHTEENTH  OENTUST. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIY.,  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Bevolu* 
tion.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been,  that  the  French  in- 
tellect was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  England ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en* 
couraged,  a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and 
its  literature ; — a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  tem- 
porary brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always  ready 
to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture 
having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  in- 
stincts, began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed :  hence  those  persecutions  which,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters, 
and  hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to 
a  subserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  Held  under 
Louis  XIV.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  inju- 
ries constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  the  government,  but  directed 
all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions being  spared,  has  been  showii  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of  the  French  na* 
tion;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those 
antecedents  were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter, 
I  purpose  to  complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great 
st€ige  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that,  be- 
fore both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should  change  the 
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ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with 
the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved  for  religious  ones.  The 
question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  change  took  place,  and  the  period  when  it  actually 
occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ;  and,  as  they  haye 
never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  examine  them  at  considerable 
length.  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive 
at  some  precise  and  well-defined  results  jrespecting  the  histoiy  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time 
at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscare, 
but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  complete  precision.  This, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  change  in  the  history  of  man.  The  circumstances  of  each 
change  may  always  be  known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually 
drawn  by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely 
the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The  real  history  of 
the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  and  not  of  ev^its  which  are  discerned  by  the  senses. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of 
that  chronological  precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealo- 
gists. The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  chcuige 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses  ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen  can  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But  those  great  intel- 
lectual revolutions  upon  which  all  other  revolutions  are  based, 
cannot  be  measured  by  so  simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  under  several  aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what 
we  have  separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of  averages, 
increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  in- 
stances from  which  they  are  collected.  That  this  is  a  safe  and 
available  method,  appears  not  only  from  the  history  of  physical 
knowledge,^  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  em- 
pirical maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sound  understanding  are 
guided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  life  to  which  the  gen- 
eralizations of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed,  such 
maxims,  which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 

*  For  a  popular  but  able  view  of  the  value  of  averages  in  scientific  inquiriea, 
UtTteheVt  JDUc,  on  Nat.  Philos.  pp.  215-219. 
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form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected  with  any 
thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  to 
feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  respecting 
the  deTelopment  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is,  not  that  they 
want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision.  This  is  just  the 
point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  from  the  annalist.  That 
the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is  graduaUybecoming  more 
democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  tjiat 
the  crown  of  this  country  is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though 
both  these  statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement 
is  more  precise.  We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne :  the  moment  of  her  death  wiU  be  kaown 
with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
other  particulars  respecting  her  will  be  minutely  and  accurately 
preserved.  In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English  liberal- 
ism, all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out  the  year 
in  which  the  Beform  Bill  was  passed  ;  but  who  can  point  out 
the  year  in  which  the  Beform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In 
the  same  way,  that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing  indif- 
ference to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be  obvious  to 
evfiry  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  But  while  we 
know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one  now  living  who 
can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Jews.  Both  events  are  equally  certain,  but  both  events  are 
not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I  have  stated 
at  some  lengthy  because  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,*  andbe- 

*  As  we  see  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  by  mathematicians,  who  often  suppose 
that  an  amount  of  certdntj  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  from  confusing 
clearness  with  certainty.  Easay  on  Human,  Understanding^  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sees. 
9  and  10,  in  TTorAra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  See  also  Comtc^  Philos,  Pos.  vol.  i.  p.  103, 
where  it  is  Justly  observed,  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  gener- 
alized into  sciences  admit  of  equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  "  si,  d*aprte 
Tex  plication  pr6c6dente,  les  di  verses  sciences  doirent  n6cessairement  presenter  une 
precision  tr^-in6gale,  il  n*en  est  nuUement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude.'*  This  is  ban* 
died  unsatisfactorily  by  Montucla  (^Hist,  det  Mathhnat.  vol.  i.  p.  33),  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician  is,  that 
"d'une  id^e  claire  il  ne  dMuit  que  des  consequences  claires  et  incontestables.** 
Similarly,  Cudworth  (JntdUeL  Systeniy  vol.  iii.  p.  877) :  "  nay  the  very  essence  of 
truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility."  On  the  other  hand,  Kant, 
a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by  making  mathematical  clearness  the 
mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it :  **  Die  mathematische 
Gewissheit  heisst  auch  Evidcnz,  well  ein  intuitivcs  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein 
discursives.    Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Ver^ 
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cause  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  suhject  now  before  us 
The  fact  of  the  French  intellect  having,  during  the  eighteentl: 
century,  passed  through  two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be 
proved  by  every  description  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications  which 
the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at  an  approximation 
which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the 
employment  of  dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly 
before  the  mind,  I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis^  fix  on 
the  year  1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society 
which  caused  the  French  Bevolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement, 
hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be  turned  against 
the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many  circumstances  seem  tc 
warrant.  We  know  on  the  best  authority,  that  towards  tho 
year  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respect- 
ing political  economy,"  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a 
science,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the 
interference  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country.*  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that,  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them, 
under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  freedom  of 
individual  action,  and  to  prevent  trade  from  running  into  those 
profitable  channels  which  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  them- 
selves.    Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 

nunfterkenntniss,  an  sich  gleich  gewiss  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Gewiasheit  in 
beiden  verachieden."  Logik^  EtnUUung^  sec.  9,  in  Kanft  Werkty  vol.  L  p.  S9d. 
On  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  Matter^  HiaU  dt 
VEeoU  d'AUxandrief  voL  i.  p.  195,  with  JtUier'a  HUt  of  Ancient  Philat.  toL  iL  p. 
46,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 

'  "  Vers  1750,  deux  hommes  de  g^nie,  observateurs  judicieox  et  profondii,  con- 
duits par  une  force  d*attention  tr^-soutenue  i,  une  logique  rigourcuse,  animfa  d*un 
noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  rbumauit^,  M.  Quesnay  et  M.  de  Goumay,  S'oc- 
cup^rent  avec  suite  de  saroir  si  la  nature  des  choses  nMndiquerait  pas  nne  science 
de  l^6conomie  politique,  et  quels  seraient  les  principes  de  cette  science.**  Addiiion* 
•  atix  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol  iii.  p.  810.  M.  Blanqui  (Hist,  de  VEconomU  JPolUiave^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  78)  also  says,  "vers  Tannic  1760;"  and  Voltaire  {Diet.  PhUot.  article 
Ble^  in  ^uvren^  vol.  xxxviL  p.  884)  says,  "  vers  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasite  de  vers^ 
de  tragddies,  de  comedies,  d^op^ra,  de  romans,  d^histoires  romanesques^d  e  r6flexjoni 
morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  thdologiques  sur  la  grace  et  sur  les 
convulsions,  se  mit  enfin  A  raisouner  sur  les  bl^s." 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  in  AlitanU 
Europe f  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  **  about  the  year  1761.**  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  against 
government,  Mhn,  de  Campan^  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  L  p.  S2  ; 
and  Bearruely  Hiet,  du  /aeobiniame,  vol.  i,  p.  198,  vol.  li.  p.  162. 
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diffused^  ivben  its  consequences  were  qnioklj  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The  sudden 
increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance  and  to  other  ques- 
tions of  goYemmenty  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  movement  spread, 
that  we  are  told  that,  soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  tbe  government ;'  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter  literature 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  tbe  general  zeal  for  these  new 
studies.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  influence  exercised 
shortly  before  the  Revolution  by  the  later  economists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Turgot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.^  It  ip 
enough  to  say,  that  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  move- 
ment was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial 
inquiries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  oi 
society  where  habits  of  thou£:ht  are  not  very  frequent :  since  wc 
and  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  convemtion  no  longei 
turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  ques- 
tions^ and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  them.^  Indeed 
when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his  celebrated  Beport  on  the 

*  **  D^ailleurs  la  nation  B^^toit  accoutum^e  d  se  B^parer  toujoure  de  plus  en  pliu 
de  son  gouvernement,  en  raison  m^me  de  ce  que  ses  dcrivains  avoient  commence  a 
aborder  leB  6tude8  politiqnes.  G^^toit  T^poque  oH  la  secte  des  6conoin]8tes  se  don 
noit  le  plus  de  mouyement,  depnia  que  le  marquis  de  Mirabeau  avoit  publi^  en 
1755,  son  Ami  des  Hommea/*  Sismondi^  Hist,  dea  Franc.  yoL  xzix.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare ToequehilU^^Jieffne  de  Louie  XV^  voL  ii.  p.  58.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Gold- 
smith was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  struck  by  tbe  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  understand  the  movement  of  the  economists.  Friar*e  Life  of  GotdenUth^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199 ;  Foreter*s  Life  of  Goldemith,  toI.  i.  p.  66. 

*  In  February,  1759,  be  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage:  **I1  me  parait  que  les 
graces  et  le  bon  goti  sent  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c4d6  la  place  k  la  m^taphysiqus 
embrouill^e,  &  la  politique  des  cerveaux  creux,  k  des  discussions  ^normes  sur  les 
finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  I'etat  ni 
un  ^u,  nS  un  homme  de  plus.'*  &uvres  de  Voliaire,  toI.  Iz.  p.  485.  In  1763  (vol. 
Iziii.  p.  204) :  **  Adieu  nos  beaux  arts,  si  les  choses  continuent  comme  elles  sont. 
La  rage  des  remontrances  et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation."  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  o£f  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began^ 
about  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particu- 
larly among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettree  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoU^  vol.  ii.  p.  {^58, 
vol.  ill.  pp.  163,  299 ;  Mem,  de  Getdie,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
180.  275 ;  Mereier^  eUr  JiouseeaUj  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

*  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him:  ''son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux  se 
transformirent  en  ateliers  oii  les  4conomistes  forgeoient  leur  systime  et  leurs  spec- 
ulations.'* Mim.  de  Georgel^  vol.  i.  p.  406 :  see  also  Blanqui^  HiaL  de  VEcon,  Poli- 
tique^ vol  ii.  pp.  96-112;  Condorcet^  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  32-35;  Jkoiee,  Progress  oj 
Politieal  Econ,  pp.  142  seq. 

*  Sismondi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  ''les  Merits  innombrables  que  chaque 
jour  voyoit  Colore  sur  U  politique,  et  qui  avoient  d^sormais  remplac^  dans  Tintdr^t 
des  salons  ces  nouveaut^  Utt^raireS)  ces  vers,  ccs  anecdotes  galantes,  dont  pea 
d'ann^s  auparavant  le  public  ^toit  uniquement  occupy.*'  Hist  des  Pranfois,  voU 
zxix.  p.  495  ;  and  a  similar  remark  in  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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Finances  of  France,  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  beyond  ali 
bounds  ;  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  day ;  and  the 
demand  still  increasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.'  And  what  makes  th« 
democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that  Necket 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  so  that  his 
work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  Of  the 
king  himself.*" 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change,  which,  in  or  about 
1750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed  what  I 
term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  be  easily 
strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  literature  of  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Bousseau  published 
those  eloquent  works,  which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  mob-t 
powerftd  writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity/' 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses  of  the 
existing  society.**  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wonderfid, 
but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced  on  the  mind  of 
his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation,  would  occupy  too  large 
a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  though  the  inquiry  is  full  of  inter- 
est, and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  his- 
torian would  undertake."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy 

•  See  the  account  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Grimm^  Corr.  Lit.  vol.  xi.  260,  where 
It  is  said  of  Necker^s  Compte  Rendu^  "  La  sensation  qu'a  faite  cet  ouTrage  est,  je 
crois,  sans  exemple ;  il  s^en  est  d6bit^  plus  de  six  mille  ezemplaires  le  jour  meme 
quMl  a  pani,  et  depuis,  le  travail  contiuuel  de  deux  imprinieries  n*a  pu  suffire  encore 
aux  demandes  multiplies  de  la  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers.** 
S6gur  {Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  mentions,  that  Keeker's  work  was  "  dans  la  pocbe 
de  tous  Ics  abbes,  et  sur  la  toilette  de  toutes  les  dames.*'  The  daughter  of  Necker, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  says  of  her  father*s  work,  Acbninistraihn  des  Finances^  *^  on  ea 
vendit  quatre-vingt  mille  exemplaires.*'    De  Siaelsttr  la  Jtholution,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

**  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adolpkus^s  Histcry  of  Geor^ 
TIL  vol.  iv.  p.  290;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  Necker^s  financial  works, 
Soulavie^  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  voL  ii.  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  14JL 
Nccker  published  a  justification  of  his  book,  "malgr6  la  defense  da  roi.**  J)u 
Mesfiily  Mim.  sur  Zehrun,  p.  108. 

"  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  worics ;  and 
those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  on  which  they  reij* 
instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  Life  of  Rousseau,  in  Brougkmt 
Men  of  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  StaudHn,  Gesch,  der  theoloa,  Wissenschaften,  vol  '^i' 
p.  442 ;  Ifereier  sur  Rousseau,  1791,  vol.  i.  pp.  27-32,  vol.  li.  pp.  279,  280. 

**  *'  Rousseau,  qui  ddjd  en  1753  avoit  touch6  aux  bases  m6mes  de  la  society 
humaine,  dans  son  Discours  swr  Vorigine  de  Vinkgaliik  parmi  Us  hommesJ*  Sismondi, 
vol.  xzix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  (Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  noUcef 
**  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  bj  J 
J.  Rousseau :"  see  also  p.  289,  and  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  voL  v.  p.  208. 

"  Napoleon  sdd  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Rousseau,  <*  sans  lui  la  France 
n'auroit  pas  eu  de  rdvolution.**  Holland's  Foreian  Reminiscences,  Lond.  1 850,  p. 
201.    This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  influence  of  Rousseau  was,  during 
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Df  Rousseau  was  itself  only  a  single  pliase  of  a  far  larger  move* 
ment,  I  shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to 
consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast, 
but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the  year 
1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circumstances  of  con-- 
siderable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single  great  French.writer  attacked 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of 
the  centuiy  ;  while  after  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  ablest 
men  were  incessant.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the 
only  eminent  Frenchmen,  who  continued  to  assail  the  cleigy,  and 
yet  refused  to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  already  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therofore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the  church 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third  circumstance, 
which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  almost 
at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  since,  singularly  enough,  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  an  open  enmity  against  the 
church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  coimtry  was  preparing  for  its 
decisive  onslaught  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  the  first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
student  of  French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false, 
they  axe  so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
fute them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  wiU  therefore  require  the  support  of  that  special  evi- 
dence which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 

ibe  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  extraordinary.  In  1T66,  Hume  writes 
from  Paris :  "  It  iB  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation 
in  his  fa  Your ;  ...  no  person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau. 
Voltaire  and  ev€ry  body  else  are  quite  eclipsed  by  him.**  BurtofCi  Life  ofHvmB^  vol. 
ii.  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in  1764  (in  Grimmj  Correspond,  vol.  L  p.  122)  says  that 
Ills  Dijon  Discourse  "  fit  une  esptee  de  revolution  &  Paris.**  The  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La-  NouwelU  Hilctse  appeared,  "  les  libraires 
ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  loufdt  Fouvrage  &  tant 
par  jour,  ou  par  beure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigcait  douze  sous  par  volume,  eu 
n'accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire.**  Muatet  Pathay^  VU  ds  Jiousteau^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  861.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  works,  see 
Lerminiery  Fhilot.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ;  Mem.  de  Jfoland,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  387,  869;  Mem,  de  Oenlie,  vol.  v.  p.  193,  vol.  vi.  p.  14;  AUeorCe  Europe,  vol. 
i.  p.  170,  voL  iii.  p.  869,  vol.  iv.  p.  876  ;  Mhn,  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  116 ;  Lon^ 
champ,  Mem,  aw  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  60 ;  Life  of  Romilly,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  Mem.  oi 
MalUt  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  Burke' 8  Worke,  vol.  I  p.  482 ;  CasMgtiae,  Causes  de  la 
Uvv.  voL  iii.  p.  549 ;  Lamartine,  Hist,  dea  Girondins,  vol.  ii.  p.-  88,  vol.  iv.  p.  93, 
vol.  viii.  p.  126 ;  Wakrheit  und  Diehttmg,  in  GoMs  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1887,  vol.  il 
part  ii.  pp.  88,  104 ;  Grimm,  Correspond,  Lit,  vol  xii.  p.  222 ;  Be  Staely  Consid.  tin 
La  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  871. 
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cburchy  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should  step  in  and 
plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XV.^ 
was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intellectual  movement,  directed 
against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the  attacks  made 
on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And 
what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such 
matters  is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a 
simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  August, 
1749,**  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  forbade  the  forma- 
tion of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  effective  precautions,  which,  says  the  great  historian  of 
France,  shoW  that  Machault  "  considered  not  only  the  increase, 
but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a 
mischief  to  the  kingdom.''** 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.*^  Machault,  so  far  from 
being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  h6  had  issued  this 
edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition  to  the  controUership  ;> ' 
for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  "  thought  the  time  Lad 
now  come  to  tax  the  property  of  the  clergy."*®  During  the 
forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  abil- 
ity were  Choiseul,  Neckier,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  stren- 

"  Siamondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  {XVIIl*  SiecU,  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  and  Tocqae- 
ville  (Regno  de  Louit  JCV,  toI.  ii.  p.  103),  give  the  date  1749 ;  so  that  1747,  io 
Bioa.  Univ,  vol.  rxvi.  p.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

^  **  Laissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  est  assez  longue,  qu^il  rcgardoit  non- 
seulement  raccroissement,  mais  Tezistence  de  cos  propri^t^s  ecclfeiastiques,  comme 
uu  mal  pour  le  royaume.**  Sisnumdi^  Hist,  dea  Fran^,  vol.  xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished  to  push  the  principle  stiJl 
further.     (Euvrea  de  Turcot,  vol.  ill.  pp.  254,  265  ;  a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

^  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Hachanlt,  06- 
serv<Uio7t9  tur  PHistoire  de  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  415 :  **  On  attaqua  alors,  dans  plusiears 
6crits,  les  immunit^s  du  clerg6."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy  against  the  minis- 
ter, see  Segur^  Sowenirt^  voL  i.  p.  85 ;  Smdavie^  Regne  de  Louis  XVI^  vol.  i.  pp. 
283,  810,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

"  In  1750,  "Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contr6le-g^n6raL** 
Bum,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

"  '*  Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  6tait  venu  dlmposer  les  biens  du  clerg^.** 
LacretelUy  JCVIII*  Steele^  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  BioQ, 
Univ,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 
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aoQB  opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister 
wonld  have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only 
these  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne^ 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  at- 
tack privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated,  and  which 
the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  extend  their  own  in- 
fluence, and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy, 
another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now  it  was  that  the  government  began  to  favour  that 
great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  niisre  defence  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  toleration,  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the 
&ct,  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Ma- 
chault,  who  was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also 
the  first  minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.^'  In  this 
he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  soon  be- 
came irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years  later,  there 
was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though  not  yet  repealed,  were  en- 
forced with  unprecedented  mildness.^'  The  movement  quickly 
spread  firom  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was 
felt  even  in  those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condi- 
tion, had  always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.'^ 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  spe,  a  great  schism  arose 
in  the  church  itself^  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  factions,  one 
made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still  further  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     Indeed,  the  dissensions 

"  On  which  tocoont,  he  ttill  further  provoked  the  iDdignation  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  See  I'eliee,  But,  of  the  Froteat.  of  France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  written  in 
1761. 

"  "  The  approach  of  the  jeB,t  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  rehixation  of  perseca- 
tion.  .  .  .  Hie  clergy  perc^ved  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  general  assembly  of 
1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  king  against  this  remission  of  the 
laws."  Fe/tM,  FroUtt.  of  France,  p.  422.  Comp.  an  mteresUng  letter  from  Nismes 
in  1776,  in  ThiekMueU  Joygm&y  through  France,  London,  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

SI  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  **  Bte  lors,  la  reaction  de  Fopinion  publique  centre 
rintol^rance  p4n6tra  Jusque  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fiinatiques."  Hiat.  dee  Franf, 
vol  xxix.  p.  206.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilaville,  dated  6th  of  May,  1765,  in  Lettrea 
infditee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  other  letters  in  (Buvree  de  VoUaire^  vol 
bu  r,  p.  225,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  417. 
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became  bo  violent,  that  the  last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual 
ascendency  by  the  govenunent  of  Louis  XYI.  proceeded  not 
from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  ;  a  man  who,  firom  his  standing,  wouldy  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now  eagerly 
attacked.  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the  Revolution, 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,*^  who  was  then  minister,  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict,  by  which  the  dis- 
couragement hitherto  thrown  upon  heresy  was  suddenly  remov- 
ed. By  this  law^  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those 
civil  rights  which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  adherence  to  their  own  opinions.^'  It  was^  therefore, 
natural  that  the  more  0|i;hodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an  im- 
pious innovation,^^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
progress  of  error ;  and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French 
church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto 
been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however,  all  these 
considerations  were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
temper,  that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refrac- 
tory to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict 
of  the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law  ;  the  dominant 
party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how.  any  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.'* 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm  ;  signs  of  the  time, 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other 
marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of  that  age  may  be  clearly 
seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the  govern- 
ment, soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted 
a  direct  and  fatal  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event, 
important  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably 

"  Of  ivhom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion.  See 
BtirUm^a  Life  of  Uumt^  vol.  ii  p.  497  ;  a  too  favourable  judgment,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  Mkm,  dt  Oenlis^  voL  is.  pp.  360-9^ 
and  Bi^mUly  IfuL  du  JaeoUniamey  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  199. 

**  LavalUe^  Hut.  du  Fran^.  iii.  p.  616 ;  £ioff,  Univ,  xziv.  p.  666. 

**  Gecrgel,  Mimoires,  vol.  il.  pp.  293, 294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against  "  rirr^ligieux 
6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultes.** 

"*  **  Le  parlemcnt  de  Paris  discutait  T^dit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  ana  plus 
tdt,  combien  une  telle  resolution  n^e(it-elle  pas  agit6  et  divis^  les  esprits?  £n  1787, 
on  ne  s*6tonnait  que  d'une  chose :  c  6tait  qu*il  piit  j  avoir  une  discusaion  sur  des 
prlncipcB  evidens."  ZacreteUe^  XVIII*  SieeU,  vol  iii.  pp.  842,  848.  In  1776, 
Malesherbcs,  who  was  then  minister,  wished  to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for 
the  Protestants,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  Dutena,  JfemoirM,  voL  ii.  pp. 
66-58.     Dutens  was  himself  concerned  in  the  negotiation. 
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ftccomplisbed  by  tho  government  of  him  who  was  called  "  the 
most  Christian  king/'" 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institution, 
rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  partly  by  tempering 
with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious  views  of  their  great 
predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  partly  by 
organizing  a  system  of  education  far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in 
Europe.  In  no  university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  as  theirs  ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society,  notwith- 
standing its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature  ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by 
any  other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like  every 
spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  ground  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own  decay,  as  from  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  An  institution  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the  great 
missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed  that,  by  its  aid, 
they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  their  materials  were  more  refractory;  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  perverse  and  stiff-necked  generation  ;  they 
saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declin- 
ing; and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retain- 
ing their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acceler- 
ate." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost 

*•  Henry  II.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  {Rankest  Civil  Wan  in  Fratice^  yoL  i.  p.  241);  and  great  account 
was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XY.  Sotdaviey  Regne  ae  Zauit  XVI, 
Tol.  i.  p.  155.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne.   JBarringtan^s  ObaervoHona  on  the  StattUts^  p.  168. 

"  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says, 
that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  the 
church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected. 
Bee  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Mem, 
de  Montbareyy  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against 
the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Bevoludon  to  their  oTerthrow.  Jbid.  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For 
other  evidence  of  the  exclusive  and  unsccular  character  of  their  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Schlontr'i  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  80,  245. 

VOL.  I.— 39 
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immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  deter* 
mined  to  ruin  an  order  which  had  long  ruled  the  world,  and 
which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  church.  In  this  de- 
sign they  were  aided  by  a  c^rious  movement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  church  itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views 
of  much  wider  import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for 
whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have 
wasted  their  strength,  tlmt  of  free-will  has  provoked  the  hottest 
disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage, is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical  question, 
has  been  taken  up  by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that 
warmth  for  which  they  are  remarkable.'^  From  the  time  of 
Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,*'  Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible 
shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually,  and 
often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  can- 
not of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  meritorious,  but  that  what- 
ever good  we  may  do  will  be  useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predes- 
tined some  men  to  perdition^  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other 
sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld  ;  good  works 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is 
accused  of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  faith  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment. '^^ 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomianism,"  and  the 
second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  works.**  But 
since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  more  than  they  reason,  it 
usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and 

"  See  pome  singular  obscrvatioDS  in  Parr^s  first  sermon  on  faith  and  morals 
{Parr*9  Worka^  toI.  vi.  p.  698),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
feud  betwf'en  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  "  the  steadiness  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  impetuosity  of  assault  ;**  unnecessary  adviee,  so  far  as  his  own  pro- 
fession is  concerned.  However,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  are  said  to  hare  beec 
even  keener  than  the  Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Tk-oye/a  Diseottrae  &n  the 
Dabistartj  toI.  i.  p.  cxxxy.  ;  an  important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

■•  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv.  p.  106)  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanaaius  and  ApoIIinaris.  Compare, 
respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  MilmarCa  Hittory  of  Chriitianiiy^  1840,  vol.  lit  pp. 
270,  271. 

^  No  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  clearly  the  theological 
boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Gdtbe.  Wahrheit  und  DicktMng^  in  Wtrke^  vol. 
ii.  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1887. 

"  Compare  Bwtkr^a  Menu  of  the  CathoHcSf  toI.  iii.  p.  224 ;  Copleston  on  JTecta- 
fUy  and  PredMtination^  pp.  26,  26  ;  MoahsinCa  Eceka,  Htatory,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

**  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Borne  with 

Kirfect  consistency,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  argumenta  are  U- 
gicaL 
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accredited  standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient,  name  :'»  and 
they,  therefore,  generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under 
Augnstin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela- 
gius,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  connected 
with  a  democratic  spirit;  while  those  of  Arminianism  have  found 
most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective  party.  In  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
*  England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the  con- 
sciences of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;" — then  it  was  that 
Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party."  And  in  that  sharp 
retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  by 
whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Calvinists  :"  nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open 
movement  against  Charles  proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the 
principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

"•  This  Bcems  to  be  the  natural  tendencv,  and  has  been  observed  bv  Neander 
in  his  fngtructire  account  of  the  Gnostics,  HUtcry  of  the  Churck,  vol.  iu  p.  121 : 
'*  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or 
other  of  antiquity." 

**  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  election  held  at  Geneva.  Moshewi'a  lieles,  HUtoryy  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  See 
also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinclair' »  dyrretp.  vol.  ii.  p.  199 ;  Coveti' 
try't  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  587^;  and  Slaudlin,  Oesch,  der  theolog. 
Winemchaflen^  vol.  i.  p.  262  :  "  In  den  Niederlanden  wurde  der  Galvinische  Lehr- 
begriff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische  Form  gebracht.'* 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  Xorth  America,  compare  Baneroffe  Anurican  Revclution, 
vol.  i.  pp.  165,  178,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  829,  863,  vol.  iiL  p.  218 ;  LyelVs  Second  Vteit 
to  the  United  StaUs,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ;  and  Combe*8  Koiee  an  the  United  States^  vol. 
i.  pp.  85,  99,  223,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  226. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1588  ; 
but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  instance  be- 
fore the  reign  of  James  I.  Const.  Siat.  vol.  i.  p.  390.  The  dogma,  though  new  in 
the  Church  of  England,  was  of  ereat  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early 
Christians,  Klimraihy  Siet.  du  Sroity  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

**  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Farl.  HUt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  452,  455,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660, 
947,  1868.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  Bo^Wb 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  483 ;  and  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare 
Yonge's  Diary ^  p.  98,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848 ;  Orme^e  Life  of  Otoen,  p.  82 ;  Ifarris'e 
Lives  of  the  Stttarts,  vol  i.  pp.  164-156,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  218, 214 ;  Hutchinson^s  Mem, 
pp.  66,  77 ;  HallanCs  Const,  Jlist.  vol.  i.  p.  466 ;  Des  Maizeaux's  Life  of  Chilling 
vwrth,  p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  ClarendovCs  Bt 
union,  pp.  36,  87;  Bulstrode's  Memoirs^pp.  8,  9;  BurtovCs  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  206; 
Carlyle^s  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  la 
1628,  Carwithen's  Hist  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so  clearly 
marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  bv  which  we  must  be  struck  is,  that 
Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism  for  the 
rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  faith,  must 
be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  works. 
In  tlie  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of 
his  belief;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  fullness  of  his 
contributions.  And  as  those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy 
have  much  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
that  in  countries  which  favour .  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works, 
the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  orna- 
mented, than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  hand. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  ourselves,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two  creeds: 
a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  different  Christian  nations,  or  who  has  even 
travelled  in  countries  where  the  different  tenets  are  professed. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Church  of  Eome,  whose  worship 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid 
cathedrals  and  pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against 
the  Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done  against 
any  other  Protestant  sect.^s 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aristocratic 
tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  people  love  pomp  and  pageantry  as  much  as  the 
nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored 
minds  are  easily  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  knowfuU  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of  that 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their  standing,  their  habits, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract  a  taste 
for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  religion, 
and  connect  pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intui- 

••  Heber  {Life  of  Jeremy  TayloTy  p.  cxx.)  says,  that  Calviniflm  is  "a  sjstem  of 
all  others  the  least  attractiye  to  the  feelings  of  a  Rornan  Catholic.**  Philip  IL,  the 
great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  CalTinists,  and  in  one  of  bis  edictf 
calls  their  sect  "  detestable."  J)e  ThoUy  jffist.  vol.  x.  p.  705 :  compare  voL  xi.  p.  458. 
To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revired  in  1542,  h 
was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in  parlicylar  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated : 
'besonders  Calvinisten."     Jiayike,  Die  Pdpste^  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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tive  and  well-founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever 
weakens  the  one  wDl  hasten  the  downfaU  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  external 
worship;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embellished  it.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  equality,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic; 
while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  being  Anninian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further,  and  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Armin- 
ianism  to  the  arts  ;"  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  first 
is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to  scholars.^®  But  with- 
out pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion 
are  more  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than 
those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds 
of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectually  more 
narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile;  their  views,  though 
generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent;  they  are 
less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions 
to  which  the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  re- 
ligion are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity;^*  a 

**  By  way  of  illustrating  this,  I  may  mention^  that  an  inlelllgent  observer,  who 
travelled  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  17S0,  that  the  Calvinists,  though 
richer  than  their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  RU»heek^8  TVavela  through 
Oermany,  London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  in- 
dicates. 

^  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particular- 
ly of  patristic  learning ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  other 
side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these 
Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the 
Romish  church,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  {hUterU 
on  Ethical  Philo8,  p.  185),  Buffier  is  "  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in 
the  history  of  abstract  philosophy."  And  il  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this 
superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  accompanied  by  an  inferiority 
of  learning,  existed  from  the  beginning;  for  Neander  {History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv 
p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  *^  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound  speculative  spiril 
which  we  find  in  Augustin,"  but  that  ^*  in  learning  he  was  Augustin^s  superior." 

"  '*  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge, 
has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  rigidly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  MoreWs  SpeculcUive  Philosophy  of 
EvropCy  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  366.     Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  we  find  the 
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theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  piegnant  witl 
great  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  tc 
develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that  clear  conception  of 
law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  highest  point  the  human 
understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  im- 
mense importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which  took  place 
in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Jan- 
senism being  essentially  Calvinistic,^^  those  tendencies  appeared 
in  France  by  which  Csdvinism  is  marked.  There  appear^  the 
inquisitive,  democratic,  and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  origi- 
nated with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic;"  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV. ;<*  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his 
arbitrary  reign  }*^  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural  product  of  a  state  of  society 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even  in  the  Sor- 
bonne;"  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 

doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely  like  it,  laid  down  bv  Auguatin.  See 
the  interesting  extracts  in  Neandar's  Hist,  of  the  CAwrcA,  toI.  tl  pp.  424,  425: 
where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  crenu 
of  superintendence. 

"  **  The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin.*^  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  320 ;  and  see  the  remarks  of  MackiO' 
tosh  in  }as  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  41  !•  According  to  the  Jesuits,  ^'Paulus  genuii 
Augustinum,  Augustinus  Calvinum,  Oalvinus  Jansenium,  Jan^enius  Sancryanum, 
Sancryanus  Amaldum  et  fratres  ejus."  Dee  Riaux^  Histcriettee^  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,  T2. 
Compare  Ifuetiitede  Jiebue  ad  eumpertinentibue^  p.  Q4 :  **  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex 
Calvinianis  fontibus  derivasse." 

**  Jansenius  was  born  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Utrecht. 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficiaUy  related  by  I)uve^ 
net  {Hiet.  de  ia  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-176);  but  the  reader  will  find  a  contem- 
porary and  highly  characteristic  account  in  M^m.  de  MottevUU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  224-227. 
The  connexion  between'  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  remarked  at  the 
time ;  and  Bes  R4aax,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  men- 
tions an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  "  6toit  venue  du .  Jans^nisme."  Sietoriettee^  vol' 
iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648,  "il  se  trouvoit  que  tous  ceuxqa» 
^toient  de  cette  opinion  n'aimoicnt  pas  le  gouvernemcnt  present  de  Tdtat  M^ 
d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

**  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XTV.  personally,  says,  "  Jans^nisroe,  I'horrcur  du 
roi."  Mim.  de  Brienne^  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  budoSj  Minu  Secrets,  vol.  l  p. 
112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  avowed  ground  of  bif 
opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1718.  Zettres  inidites  de  Maintenon^  vol 
ii.  pp.  896,  406 ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

**  "  La  Sorb-^nne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIV,  fut  Janseniste  sous  le  regent,  f < 
tOM^^ours  divifi^."    Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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OJ^^anized  a  poweiftil  party  in  the  French  parliaments^  Aljpui 
the  Bame  period^  their  influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government^  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Machault,  who  held  the  important  post  of  controller-general, 
was  known  to  favour  their  opinions^^^  and  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected." 
Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy,  controller* 
general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of  finances  in  1769.«* 
The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist  ;•' 
so  also  was  one  of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  ;^^  and  so  was  the 
advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau;^'  and  so  too  was 
Camus,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy."  Turgot,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;"  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions  possessed 
almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  Calvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Bousseau,  to 
whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the  Bevolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  bom  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that 
great  nursery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground.  They  were  the 
last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  faU  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics,  and 
theologians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already 
marked  them  for  destruction ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  kmg,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act.*'  This  we  now  know  to  be 
false  ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixed.     In  April,  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  constitutions  to 

*^  Oq  the  strength  of  the  JanseniBts  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see  ToequevilUy 
Hiffne  de  Louis  XV\  toI.  i.  p.  862,  vol.  ii.  p.  176;  Flassan,  JHplojnatie^  vol.  vi.  p. 
486 ;  Jihn,  de  Ge<yrgel^  vol  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mhn.  de  B<mUU^  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Palmer'e  Tre€h 
tiee  an  the  Church,  vol  i.  pp.  827,  328. 

^  Lavallk,  Hist,  dee  Fran^aie,  vol  iii.  p.  4S9. 

^  Saulavie,  Bhgne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol  i.  pp.  SI,  145. 

**  Toequevilley  Eigne  de  Louie  XV^  vol.  ii.  p.  885 ;  (Ewrrea  Oe  VbUaire,  ^1.  liv. 
p.  276;  Mint,  de  Oeoraelj  vol.  i.'pp.  49-51. 

**  JDuvemety  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  90. 

"  LacretelU,  XVIIP  8ikU,  voL  ii.  p.  119;  LavalUe,  vol  iii.  p.  477. 

•'  Mhn.  de  Gecrgel,  vol.  L  p.  57. 

^  La  Fayette^  Minu  vol.  ii.  p.  53 ;  JhtmotUy  SouvetUrey  p.  154;  Oeargd^  vol.  IS 
p.  858,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

**  Boulavie,  Rkgne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

**  *•*■  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt.**  Letter 
from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Ckathain  Correspond,  vol.  iL  p.  127.  Compare 
Campan^Mern.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  21 ;  Sieiwmdi,  Niat.  dee  Fremf, 
vol.  xxix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 
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be  Jaid  before  them.'^  In  August,  they  were  forbidden  to  pe» 
ceive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed,  and  a  number  of  theii 
most  celebrated  works  were  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman."  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  condemned  without  even  being  heard  in  their 
own  defence  ;^®.  their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their 
order  secularized  ;  they  were  declared  "  unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  well-governed  country,"  and  their  institute  and  society  were 
formally  abolished/® 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror 
of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What 
makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  pretext  which 
was  alleged  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions,  was 
one  so  slight,  that  no  former  government  would  have  listened  to 
it  for  a  single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was 
actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile 
transaction,  and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be 
due  1"  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their 
collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common 
debt  !^*  So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of  affairs,  that  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits 
any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  in- 
flamed. The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  state  ;  nor  that  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  public  morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  re- 
ligion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of  that  age. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
the  nation  had  already  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
great  event  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a 
mistress,*^  is  to  confiise  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext 

"  Lavalleet  HUt.  des  Fran^aU,  toI.  iii.  p.  476. 

••  FloMan,  DiploTTuUie  Franf.  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

**  ^  Sans  que  lea  accuses  eusscnt  6t6  eotendus."  Lavallee^  vol.  iii.  p.  477.  ^  Pa# 
on  seul  n'a  6t6  entendu  dans  leur  cause."  Barruel  sur  CHutoirt  du  Jacobinimtc, 
vol.  ii  p.  264. 

**  LavalUey  iii.  p.  477 ;  Floisan,  vl.  pp.  504,  505 ;  SUmondi,  xxix.  p.  234 ;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gives  rathei 
ui  incomplete  account,  Mim.  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130-132. 

•*  Ftassaftf  Hist,  de  la  DiplanuUie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-488. 

^  "  Enfin  ils  i\irent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  eut  T^tonnement  et 
a  joie  de  voir  leg  jdsuites  amends  devant  lui  comrae  de  vils  banqueroutiers."  Laer^ 
'elle,  XVIII*  /Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  "  Condemned  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders.'* 
ScMosser'a  ^IgfUeenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

**  Sevgral  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exerdooB  ol 
lladame  de  Pompadour  1 
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ander  which  the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments,  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and 
the  age  swept  them  from  its  path.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  abolition :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prat- 
tle and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  sq^tled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  re- 
maining which  could  save  the  French  church  from  immediate 
destruction.**  The  old  theological  spirit  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffering  from  their  own  decay 
even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  England  ;  and  the  increasing 
attractions  of  science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a 
preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual 
profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were 
no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  temples  had  formerly  been  filled.*^  Massillon  was  the 
last  of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and 
the  magic  of  whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor 
writers."  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  re- 
covering their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advancing,  they 
were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders  ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  people  ;  they  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.*^ 

**  Choiseul  is  reported  to  have  8|iid  of  the  Jesuits:  "leur  Education  d^truite, 
tons  les  autres  corps  religieox  tomberont  d^euz-m^es."  JSamiel,  Sitt,  du  Jaeobitif 
UnUy  ▼ol.  i.  p.  68. 

^  In  I'rVl,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  conyents 
were  become  so  empty,  as  to  **  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destruc- 
tion ;"  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  different  state  of  things. 
WalpoWs  Letters^  toL  t.  p.  810,  edit.  1840. 

**  **  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that 
in  the  lattor  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was  assiuled, 
not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  conyocation  of  the 
ftlergy,  in  1770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  unbelief 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  pro- 
ductions called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  they  sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  re* 
igion."    AlisofCn  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

"  In  176«,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler  :  "  I  travelled  to  Parig 
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It  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  under  these  ciicum 
stances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearlj 
thirty  years  after  the  abohtion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  maintain  theii 
standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impunity  in  public  afikir&** 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its 
attack,  and,  directing  its  energies  against  pohtical  abuses,  neg- 
lected in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which  its  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was,  that  in  France 
the  government  enforced  a  policy  which  the  great  thinkers  Jiad 
indeed  originated,  but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  less 
eager.  The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  state,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they 
slackened  their  opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  seeds  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itselfl  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  de- 
signing men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execution  by  sena- 
tors and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory  ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  sug- 
gested by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth 
century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  classes  thor- 
oughly combine  against  the  church :  since,  in  the  first  half  ol 
the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally  assailed  by  the  litera- 
ture, and  not  by  the  government ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  literature.  8ome  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been  already 
stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that  a 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inquiry  ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chiefl> 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second  period 

through  Lille  and  Camhray  in  their  public  Toitnres,  and  was  greatly  scandalized 
and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespect,  both  of  the  trading  and  military 
people,  for  their  clergy  and  religions  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was 
much  worse."  JSHU's  Oriffinal  Letters,  second  series,  toI.  ir.  p.  485.  See  also 
WalpMs  Letters  to  Lady  Ossory,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  edit.  1848 ;  and  the  compLaxnt 
made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  Lepan^  VU  de  Voltaire,  p.  113. 

**  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Berolution  oc- 
curred, was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a  yeariy  rerettnt 
of  **  somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs."  Alison's  Europe,  toI.  i.  p.  188,  voL  it  p. 
20,  ToL  xiv.  pp.  122, 128. 
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more  directed  towards  physical  phenomena.  From  this^  the  po- 
litical movement  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the 
French  intellect^  shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concen- 
trating attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  npon  their 
spiritual  wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 
Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without 
to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the 
expense  of  mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an 
institution  which  hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one 
which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who 
reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  wiU  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures 
those  sublime  doctrines.  All  the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials, 
all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  re- 
ligion is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they 
consider  the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with 
those  that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?  '  Such  a  generation,  so  far  from  at- 
tacking ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather  look  on  the  clergy 
as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  vul- 
gar. Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being 
a  zealous  polemic.  But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  century 
ago  occurred  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great 
energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they 
would  direct  against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they 
would  act  with  the  more  detennined  vigour,  because,  believing 
that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to  them 
not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  athe- 
istical opinions,  wMch  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  though  painfUl  interest.  And  the  date  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  wa? 
the  celebrated  Encyclopaedia,  published  in  1751.®'     Before  that 

**  M.  Barante  {LUUratwre  Franfoue  au  XVIII*  Sikle,  p.  94)  says,  **  On  arriva 
bientdt^  toutnier ;  d6j&  Tincr^dulit^  avait  rejet6  les  preuTes  divines  de  la  r^y^Iation, 
et  avait  abjur6  les  devoirs  et  les  souvenirs  chr^tiens ;  on  vit  alors  Tath^isme  lever 
•in  front  plus  bardi,  et  proclamer  que  tout  stotiment  religieux  6tait  une  reverie  et 
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time  Buch  degrading  opinions^  though  occasionally  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could  they  in  the  preceding 
state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age.  Bat 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  affected 
every  department  of  French  literature.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained  ground  ;^"  and  in  1770 
was  published  the  famous  work,  called  the  System  of  Nature; 
the  success,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  ap- 
pearance an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its 
popularity  was  immense  ;^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so 
clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism,'^*  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  become  the  prevailing 
opinion.^'  This,  like  all  similar  assertions,  must  have  been  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  gener- 
ation immediately  preceding  the  Bevolution.  Among  the  infe- 
rior class  of  writers,  Damilaville,  Deleyre,  Mar6chal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy  dogma, 
which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  blots  out 
from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  immor- 
tality.^* And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intel- 
lects were  unable  to  escape  the  contagion.  Atheism  was  openly 
advocated  by  Condorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helve tius, 

un  dteordre  de  Tesprit  humain.  Ccst  de  Tepoque  de  TEncjclop^die  que  d&tent  ks 
Merits  oil  cette  opinion  est  le  plus  express^ment  profess^e.  lis  furent  peu  imites.** 
This  last  sentence  is  erroneous,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

^'  **I)an8  un  intervalle  de  douze  ann^s,  de  1758  a  1770,  la  litt^rature  fran^aise 
fut  80uill6e  par  un  grand  nombre  d^ouvrages  ou  Tath^isme  4toit  ouvertement  profes»e.^ 
Lacretelle,  XVIIl*  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

^'  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes,  and 
says  it  was  read  by  **  des  savants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes.'*  Diet.  Philat,  article 
DieUj  section  iv.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  866  :  see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p. 
260;  Longchamp  et  Wagnieref  Mkn.  sur  Voltaire^  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  884 ;  Lettres  inSditti 
de  Voltairey  vol.  ii.  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Correspond,  de  Dudefandy 
rol.  ii.  p.  829.  Compare  Tennemann^  Gescfu  der  Philoe,  vol.  xi.  p.  820:  ^^mit 
angetheiltem  Belfalle  aufgenommen  wordcn  und  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat.** 

''*  **  Le  code  monstrueux  d^ath^isme.**  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  zxiz.  p.  88.  Morellet, 
who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  **  Le  Systeme  de  la  JVa/«w, 
surtout,  est  un  catdchisme  d^ath^isme  complet.^'  M^  de  Morellet^  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
Stiiudlin  (Oeech.  der  theolog.  Wieaenechaftenj  vol.  ii.  p.  44C)  calls  it  **cin  System 
des  entschiedenen  Atheismus :"  while  Tennemann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best 
account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says,  *^  £s  machte  bci  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiget 
Aufsehcn,  und  ist  fast  im'mer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betracht«t  worden." 
Oeech.  der  PhUoe.  voL  zi.  p.  349. 

^*  **  Le  monstrueux  ath^isme  est  devenu  Topiniou  dominante.^*  SovlavUy  P^pu 
de  Louie  XVI^  vol.  iii.  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  depaution, 
**muni  des  pouvoirs  de  Tassembl^c  g^n^rale  du  clerg6,^'  in  September,  1775. 

'*  Biog.  Univ.  voL  x.  pp.  471,  669,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8,  vol.  xxx.  p.  542;  M4m,  dk 
Brisiot^  vol.  i.  p.  305  ;  Tocgueville^  Regne  de  Louie  JTK,  vol  ii.  p.  77. 
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Dy  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  Lambert.'* 
Indeed,  bo  thoroughly  did  all.thifl  harmonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  countries,  and 
in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric 
taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.  In 
1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of 
the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Paris.  The 
great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  atheist,  properly  bo  called  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have  been  some- 
what unfortunate,"  replied  Holbach ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  " 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense 
movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  French  intellect  was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of 
the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the  external  world. 
Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Helv6tius,  tmquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  which  France  produced  at  this  period.  It 
was  published  in  1758 ;"  and,  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an 
essay  on  "  the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a  single  passage  from 
which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which, 
during  fifty  years,  was  the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are 
laid  down  which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  b^inning  of  his 
inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their 
external  form ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of 
ending  with  hands,  and  flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a 
horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 

"  Mhn.  of  Midlet  du  Pa%  toI.  i.  p.  60 ;  SotUavie,  JR^gne  de  Louis  JCVI,  voL  v. 
p.  127 ;  Barrudy  Hist  du  Jacobin^  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  186,  226,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  vol.  iii.  p. 
200 ;  Life  ofHomUly,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  146 ;  JStawUin,  Theolog.  Wiasensehaften,  toI.  ii. 
p.  440 ;  GeoTffely  Mhn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  860 ;  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  87  ; 
Mem  de  Morilet,  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  Lepait,  Vie  de  Volfaire,  p.  869 ;  Tennemann,  Geech, 
der  Fkilos.  vol.  xi.  p.  350 ;  Mueset  Pathay,  Vie  de  JtousseaUj  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  297  ; 
Mem,  de  Genlis,  vol.  v.  p.  180 ;  Hitchcock' e  Geol.  p.  263 ;  Mim,  ^Epinay,  vol.  iL 
pp.  63,  66,  76. 

"  Thia  was  related  to  Romilly  by  Diderot.  Life  of  Romilly,  voL  i.  pp.  181, 
132 ;  see  also  BurtorCsLife  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  visited  France 
in  1774,  says,  that  *'  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris 
(were)  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and  even  professed  atheists."  PHeethjfe  Me' 
moire  J  vol.  i.  p.  74.  See  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Paris  in 
1765  {Walpole'e  Letten,  edit.  1840,  vol.  v.  p.  96):  ** their  avowed  doctrine  if 
ttheism." 

'*  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xx.  p.  29. 
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having  no  other  concern,  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wikl-beast8| 
and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  foodJ®  That  the  strac- 
ture  of  our  bodiea  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superiority,  be- 
comes evident,  "when  we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  siinplj 
the  product  of  two  faculties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  aU 
other  animals ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impresaioiis 
after  they  are  received. ''»  From  this,  says  Helv^tius,  it  follows, 
that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all 
other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory  would  be  useless, 
if  it  were  not  for  those  external  peculiarities  by  which  we  are 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  that  ia 
most  valuable.^^  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  aU  the  essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memoTj 
being  merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility."  and  judg- 
ment being  only  a  sensation,"  all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue 
must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give  rise. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral  philosophy.  To  take  any  other 
view,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expres- 
sions, which  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ig- 
norant men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of 
our  passions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical  sen- 
sibility to  pain  and  to  pleasure. ^^  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sensibility  men  owed 
pleasure  and  pain ;  hence  the  feeling  of  their  own  interests,  and 
hence  the  desire  of  living  together  in  societies.  Being  aasemfaled 
in  society,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since, 
without  it,  society  could  not  hold  tc^ther ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  Uiis  general 
interest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  ddscrim* 
inated  from  injustice."     With  the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and 

^"  "  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexibles,  eut  termini  nos  poigneta 
par  un  pied  de  cheyal ;  qui  doute  que  les  hommes,  sans  art,  sans  habitations,  ean.^ 
defense  centre  les  animaux,  tout  occup6s  du  soin  de  pourvoir  ii  leur  noarriture  et 
d^^Titer  les  b^tes  f(§rocea,  ne  fussent  encore  errants  dans  les  fordta  comme  des  tron- 
peauz  fugutifs?**  ffelvHius  de  P Esprit^  toL  i.  p.  2.  Had  HeW^tius  erer  read  the 
attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  for  asserting  that  Zih  rh  xufMs  lx'i»v  ^F«^** 
^^rarov  cTvax  rtov  i&»v  rhv  &v^pwxop  ?  Cydworth^  Intellec.  8yst,  yoL  iil  p.  811. 

"  De  VEitprit,  toL  i.  p.  2.  *  3id.  toI.  i.  p.  4. 

"*  "  En  eftet  la  m^moire  ne  pent  etre  qu'un  des  organes  de  la  sensibility  physique." 
ToL  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M.  Lepelletier  says  on  this,  in  his  Phyeioloffie  Mijleaif, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  272. 

"  "  jyod  je  concluB  que  tout  jngement  n'est  qu^une  sensation."  De  VJbaprity  toL 
i.  p.  10;  ^*'juger^  comme  je  Tai  dejil  prouv6,  n'est  proprement  que  jwtftr."  p.  41. 

**  **  N4  sensible  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaisir,  c^est  k  la  senaibilitd  phyiAquc  que 
liomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  &  ses  passions,  quUl  doit  tous  ses  vices  et  toutes  set 
vertus."    Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

*^  "  Une  fois  parvenu  k  cette  v^rite,  je  dbcouvre  lacilement  la  source  des  vejiot 
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with  great  fulnesB  of  illustration,  Helv^tias  examines  the  origin 
of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate  human  actions.  Thus,  he 
says  that  both  ambition  and  firiendship  are  entirely  the  work  of 
physical  sensibility.  Men  yearn  after  &me,  on  account  either  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  wiU 
give,  or  else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  pleas- 
ures.®* As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase  our  pleas- 
ures or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man 
longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.®*  Beyond  this,  life  has 
nothing  to  ofier.  To  love  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil.®'  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely 
actuated  by  selfishness  ;  bhe  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken 
from  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.®®  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices,  are 
equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  them.®» 
This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  alL  Every  thing  that 
we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  ajre,  we  owe  to  the  external 
world  ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught  else  except  what  he  is  made  by 
the  objects  which  surround  him.^^ 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated 
at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of  the  clue  they  furnish 
to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely did  they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tendencies,  that 
they  not  only  quickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European 
reputation,®^  but,  during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase 
in  influence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 

humaines ;  je  Tois  que  sans  la  8eii8ibilit6  t  la  douleur  et  au  plaiair  physique,  les 
hommeSf  sans  ddsirs,  sans  passions,  4galement  indilferents  d  tout,  n^eussent  point 
connu  d*int6r^t  personnel ;  que  sans  int^r^t  personnel  isl  ne  se  fussent  point  ras- 
semblds  en  BOci6t6,  n^eussent  point  fait  entr^eux  de  conyentions,  qu*il  n*y  eiit  point 
eu  d*int^rdt  g6n6ral,  par  consequent  point  d^actions  justes  ou  injustea ;  et  qu^ainsi 
la  sensibilit6  physique  et  Tintdrdt  personnel  ont  6tA  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.^' 
IbicL  Tol.  L  p.  278. 

^  De  rEsprit^  yoL  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  80,  84,  293,  294,  818.  Compare  Epicurus,  in 
Dioa,  Laert  ae  Vit,  FhUas,  lib.  z.  seg.  120,  toL  i.  p.  654. 

^  JDe  rJSspritj  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up :  *^  il  s^ensuit  que  Tamlti^,  ainsi  que 
I'avarice,  Torgucily  Fambition  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  imm6diat  de  la  sensi- 
bility physique." 

^^  ^*  II  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'cumcr  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d^aimer  le  mal 
pour  le  mal.**   JbuL  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  "  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

^  "  Nous  sommes  uniquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  nous  environnent.** 
Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 

''  Saint  Surin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Helv^tius,  admits  that  *'  les  Strangers  lea 
plus  dmincnts  par  Icurs  dlgnitls  ou  par  leurs  lumi&res,  d^siraient  d^dtre  introduits 
chez  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  TEurope.**  Bioff,  Uhiv,  voL 
XX.  p.  88. 
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sway."  As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so  also  was 
it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted.  Madame  Dudef- 
fand^  who  passed  her  long  Ufe  in  the  midst  of  French  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  happiness.  The  work  of  Helv6tius,  she  says,  is 
popular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  aU  their  own  se- 
cret." 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv6tius,  his 
\dews,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  perceived. 
To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the 
question  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious 
how  such  a  system  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv6tius  must  have  car- 
ried with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those 
times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours,  and  only 
four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  though  displaying  greater  ability,  and  possessing  a  higher 
influence  than  that  of  Helv6tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  ex- 
actly the  same  direction.  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical 
treatise  by  CondDlac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
nature  of  those  complicated  movements  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

In  1754,®*  CondUlac  put  •  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which 
it  was  written.  Although  this  profound  thinker  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
although  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to 
be  the  only  metaphysician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth 

"  BriBsot  {Memoires^  vol.  i.  p.  839)  says,  that  in  1775,  "  le  syst^me  d'HelT^tiiB 
avait  alors  la  plus  grande  Toguc."  Turgot,  'who  wrote  against  it,  complains  that  it 
was  praised  "  aveo  une  sorte  do  furour "  {(Euvres  de  Turgot^  toI.  ix.  p.  297) ;  and 
Georgel  [Memoirea,  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  says,  "  ce  livre,  dcrit  avec  un  style  plein  de  cha- 
leur  et  damages,  se  trouvoit  sur  toutes  les  toilettes." 

'*  '*  B^allleurs  le  sifecle  de  Louis  XV  se  rcconnut  dans  rouvrage  d^Hclv6tlti8,  et 
on  pr^te  k  Mme.  Budeffand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  *  C*est  un  homnie  qui  a  dii  le 
secret  de  tout  le  monde.'"  Cotairiy  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  Sol. 
Compare  Corresp.  de  Dudeffandt  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  Mem,  de 
Rolando,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The  relation  of  Helvdtlus's  work  to  the  prevailing  philoso* 
phy  is  noticed  in  Comte'e  Philos.  Poa,  vol.  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  745. 

•*  £iog.  Univ.  voL  ix.  p.  399. 
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century,  •*  still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from 
those  tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a  "  Treatise 
on  Sensations  ;"*•  and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every 
thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  external  world. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity 
of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is,  merely 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  liis  philosophy  and  the  general 
temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  his  celebrated  book,  I  will 
simply  bring  together  the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based, 
m  order  to  illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
nabits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.^' 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  was 
originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by 
Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time.  But  though  much  of 
what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  from  the  English  philoso- 
pher, there  was  one  very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple 
differed  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now 
taking.  Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained  that  by  means 
of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation  became  available. ^^  Con- 
dUlac,  moved  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  distinction.  He,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of 
the  internal,  and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  therefore, 
altogether  rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas; 
and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through  which  ideas 

••  "  Condillac  est  le  m^taphysicicn  frangais  da  xvili*  si^clc."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Philot.  I.  s^rie,  Tol.  iii.  p.  83. 

M  (( rp rait^  des  Sensations/'  which,  as  M.  Cousin  sajs,  is  "  sans  comparaison,  le 
chef-d'oeuvre  de  Condillac."    Mist,  de  la  PhUos.  II.  s6rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

^  On  the  Immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Jienouard,  Hist,  ds  la  Midi" 
cine,  vol.  ii.  p.  355 ;  Cuvier,  Eloges,  voL  iii.  p.  887 ;  Broussais,  Cours  de  Pkrenologie^ 
pp.  45,  68-71,  829;  Pinel,  Aliin.  Mentale,  p.  94;  BrmtsrCs  Philos.  of  the  Mind, 
p.  212. 

^  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well  as  a 
separate  faculty,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  could  be  quoted  from  his  writingi 
to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  that 
Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  *^  allow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  doctrinof 
what  they  please."    History  of  Moral  PhUosophy,  1852,  p.  71. 

VOL,  I. — 40 
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ran  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a 
sensation.'*  Therefore,  according  to  him,  the  only  qnestion  isaa 
to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature  supplies  us  with 
ideas.  For  in  this  scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity ;  a 
convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  them.*""  By  considering  how  our  judg- 
ments actually  arise,  we  can  alone  remove  these  obscurities.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the 
sensation  which  that  object  excites  ;*®*  and  what  we  call  abstract 
ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.*"'  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To  attend 
to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them  ;  so  that  com- 
parison is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention 
itself.*"  This  at  once  gives  us  the  faculty  of  judging,  because  di- 
rectly we  institute  a  comparison,  we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judg- 
ment.*"^ Thus,  too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;*°* 
while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  car- 
ried to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear 
to  be  present.*"*  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external 
world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being 
the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is 
the  beginnii^  of  all ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge ;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her 
lesson^ ;  and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continu- 
ing the  work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.*"' 

^  "Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id6e.s,  les  sens  et  la  reflexion.  U 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n*eii  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parceque  la  r6flcxioa  n'est  dans 
son  principe  que  la  sensation  ni6me,  soit  parcequ^elie  est  moins  la  source  des  i^AeSj 
que  le  canal  par  lequel  elles  d6coulent  des  sens."  CondUlae^  7Va»(^  des  Sensalum*^ 
p.  13 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection;  and 
the  summing  up, at  p.  416,  "quo  toutes  nos  connoissances  vienncnt  des  ecns,  et 
particuli^rement  du  toucher." 

***  He  says  of  Mallebranche  (DraiU  des  Sensaticms^  p.  812),  "no  pouvant  com- 
prendre  comment  nous  formerions  nous-m6mes  ces  jugemens,  il  les  attribue  i  Dicu; 
manifere  de  raisonner  fort  commode,  et  presque  toujours  la  ressource  des  phi- 
losophes." 

***  "  Mais  d  peine  j*arr^te  la  vue  sur  un  objet,  que  les  sensations  pariicuUtircs  que 
j*en  regois  sont  Tattention  mSme  que  je  lui  donne."  TraiU  du  Senaation$y  p.  1»^ 

^  "Ne  sont  que  diff^rcntes  mani^res  d'etre  attentif."  p.  122. 

^  "  Des  qu^il  y  a  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison;  car  6tTe  attentif  i  deox 
id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c^est  la  mdme  chose."  p.  17. 

*•*  **  Des  qu'il  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement."  p.  65. 

***  "La  m6moire  n^cst  done  que  la  sensation  transform^e."  p.  17.  Compare 
p.  61. 

^  "  L*  imagination  est  la  m^moiro  mdme,  parvenue  k  toute  la  viyaciti  doni  ella 
est  susceptible."  p.  78.  "  Or  j^ai  appel^  imagination  cette  m^moire  viTe,  qui  fail 
oaroitre  pr6sent  ce  qui  est  absent."  p.  245. 

''^  "  II  r^sulte  de  cette  T6rit^,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  noua :  waad  al- 
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It  is  SO  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views, 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than 
by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  led  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  separate  fragments, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and  determines 
their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was,  the  inferiority  of  the  internal 
to  the  external.  It  was  this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle 
which  drew  the  attention  of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ; 
which  was  seen  in  Helv6tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
moralists,  and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  met- 
aphysicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thinkers 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those 
other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were 
made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  aU  the  pre- 
vious periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these  discoveries,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  general  purposes  of 
civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place  ;  at  present  I  will 
indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say, 
that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of 
nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  including 
under  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  mate- 
rials for  subsequent  induction  collected  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, but 'before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made  ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were  worked 
out  by  Prevost,*"^  those  of  its  conduction  were  established  by 

je  d^montrS  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos  connoissances  Bont 
uniquement  son  ouvrage,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons  que  d'apr^  ses  le9onB,  et 
que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  d  continuer  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commenoer.^ 
p.  178. 

"*•  Compare  Powell  on  Radiant  Heat,  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep.  of  BriL  Assoc; 
WhewelVs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  526 ;  and  his  Philosophy,  Yol.  i.  pp.  339,  340. 
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Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Eevolution,  employed  himself  in  rais- 
ing thermotics  to  a  science  by  the  deductive  application  of  that 
celebrated  mathematical  theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which 
still  bears  his  name.^°*  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to 
notice,  during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  oi 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb,  which 
brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  CEpinus  had  already  pre- 
pared."® As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now  accnmn- 
fating  which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps  that,  at  the  doae 
of  the  century,  were  taken  by  Malus,  and  still  later  by  Fres- 
neL*"  Both  of  these  eminent  Frenchmen  not  only  made  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but 
Malus  discovered  the  polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most 
splendid  contribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analy- 
sis of  the  solar  rays.^^^  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke,  Huygens, 
and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the  founders,  and  by 
which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  over- 
thrown."^ 

Prevost  was  professor  at  Genera ;  but  his  great  views  were  followed  up  in  France 
by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew  by  Dr.  Wells  is  merelj  an 
application  of  them.  JleracheVs  Nat.  Philo9ophy^  pp.  163,  815,  816.  Respecting  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heai. 
Bee  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  BeportSy  vol.  i.  p.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  80,  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

^°*  On  Fourier^  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  Comie^  PhUoB,  JPaniire^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  142, 175,  845,  846,  351,  vol  iL  pp.  453,  551 ;  Proufa  Bridgeteater  I^rtatise^ 
pp.  208,  204 ;  Kelland  on  Heat^  p.  6,  in  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1841 ;  Erman^a  Siberia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  248;  HvmboldCa  CoanioSy  vol.  i.  p.  169;  Siteheoek^a  Geology^  p.  198 ;  Pom- 
illet^  MSmena  da  Physique,  ii.  696,  697. 

^  CoulomVs  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  published  from  I7S2 
to  1789.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  4.  Compare  Liebig  and  Kopp^u  Reportw^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  128;  and  on  his  relation  to  CBpinus,  who  wrote  in  1759,  see  WheweiCs 
Indue.  Sciencea,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-26,  85,  86,  and  Hauyy  Traite  da  2I%nlralog%a^  toL  iii. 
p.  44,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller  account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb 
in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  Elemena  da  Physique,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  68-79,  130*135. 

"^  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the  researche« 
of  Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Khinc  in  1797.  BioCa  Life  of  Malus,  in 
Bioq.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  412. 

"^^  Pouillet^  EUmena  da  Physique,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  614;  Report  of  BnL 
Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  314;  Leslie's  Nat.  Philos.  p.  83  ;  WheufelPs  Hist,  of  SeienetM^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  408-410;  Philos.  of  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  850,  vol.  ii.  p.  25;  JleraeheCM  SaL 
Pkiloa.  p.  258. 

"*  The  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
such  immense  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  stippresscd,  by  thost 
ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticise  him,  will  be  related  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  history  and  habitd  of  the  English  mind. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented 
Dr.  Whewell  from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  posit! veness  on  an  unex* 
bausted  subject.  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  only 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  as  t 
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Tlinfl  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge  respect- 
ing those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
whach  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  a  material  existence,  or 
whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  properties  of  other 
bodies.**^  The  immense  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  another  class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more 
palpably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easUy  un- 
derstood, produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Eevo- 
lution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to 
myself,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed  their  researches 
into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still 
it  is,  I  think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of  great  thinkers 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not 
only  offer  the  feirest  promise,  but  already  contain  the  largest  gen- 
eralizations. The  reason  of  this  will  become  clear,  if  we  attend 
to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.  The 
idea  of  chemistry,  is  the  study  of  composition  ;"*  the  idea  of  geol- 
ogy, is  the  study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality.  In 
chemistry,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  obsen'^e.  In  chemistry, 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms  ;'** 
in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  arrangement  of  the  largest 

doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order^  for  its  generality,  its  fertility,  and  its  cer- 
tainty."  Whewelfa  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  see  also  p.  608. 

"^  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  with-> 
out  properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  PageVa  Lectures  on  Pathology^  1863, 
vol.  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  attaching  much  weight 
to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of  knowledge,  is  called  impossible, 
becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  however  indissoluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and 
matter,  it  was  not  found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  pre- 
vented other  eminent  thinkers  from  holding  similar  views ;  and  the  arguments  of 
Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refuted. 

"*  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition.  Robin 
et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  456,  498 :  "  de  tout  ceU  il  p6sultc, 
que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulicr  des  combinaisons.^ 

*"  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  by- 
)iOthesis,'and  not  a  theory:  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 
wield  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  corner-stone  of  chemistry. 
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masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and 
the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two  exti-emes  of  the  ma- 
teria universe ;  and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have, 
as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour, it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately  ;  though  it  must 
be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  to  integrate 
them  into  a  complete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
likewise  all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all 
the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is, 
when  iminterrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon 
which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by 
something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  something 
taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upoi)  it ;  while  what  occnra 
within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  oc- 
curs without  must  be  due  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  it  is  affected.  This  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every 
possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every 
thing  must  be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend 
either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the  external  lo- 
cality of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  asthers, 
such  terms  can  only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  wfll 
be  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide 
enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus  the 
basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemistry 
and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their  insufficient  rep- 
resentatives, should  in  modern  times  "have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fall 
height  of  their  respective  subjects,""'  there  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  to  note  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views,— encroach- 
ing on  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
joncern, — making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their 
Dwn, — and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intellectual  wealth 

'"  Many  of  them  being  BtiU  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  catastxo 
f befl ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  forces. 
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wliicli,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  had  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pursuits.  This,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  inteUectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  at  considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is,  that  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  stiU 
very  imperfect,  must  eventually  be  superior  to  aU  others,  the  first 
Important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  understood,  namely, 
as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefragably  true,  that,  though 
they  may  be  subsequently  covered  by  higher  generalizations, 
they  cannot  be  overthrown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generaliza- 
tions which  may  be  absorbed,  but  not  refiited.  In  this  point  of 
view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and 
the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage  was  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  The  third  stage,  above 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  the  imion  of  chemical 
and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards 
fusing  into  one  generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which 
of  these  three  stages  was  *in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them  was 
the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  French  chemists. 
Before  him  several  important  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  the 
English  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the  existence 
of  bodies  formerly  unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect 
the  facts,  were  still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the 
field,  there  were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chem- 
istry to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by  Stahl,  which 
the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  alto- 
gether inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the  vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
will  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  :"*  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  not  only  worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies 
and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of  which  he 
first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views 

"'  See,  for  instance,  Oiivi^y  Progrh  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  82-84,  40 ;  Liebia'i 
Letters  an  Chemistry y  p.  282;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185;  Brande's 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  lxxxv.*lzxxix.  802 ;  Thomson^s  Animal  Cftemistry,  pp.  620, 634 ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of  hia  History  of  CItemistry ;  also  Midler's 
Vhysiol.  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  823. 
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respecting  the  functions  of  food,  which  the  German  cheniiBtfl 
subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  appUed  to  solve  some 
great  problems  in  the  history  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  waa 
so  obviously  due  to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  estab* 
lished  was  quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,"*  it  received  the 
name  of  the  French  chemistry.i^o     j^^  ^j^^  same  time,  the  old 

nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  required, 
and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since  this  great 
reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  chemists, 
who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.*** 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to 
order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another 
division  of  them  was  performing  precisely  the  same  service  for 
geology.  The  first  step  towards  popularizing  this  noble  study 
was  taken  by  Bufibn,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite 
original,  excited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty 
speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.*®*  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
eflfected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception,  that  the  surfece 
of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is  constant- 
ly undergoing  most  extensive  change!     It  began  to  be  under- 

™  According  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit.  Assoc,  Beport  for  1839,  p.  10),  CaTendish 
has  this  merit,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned :  "  He,  first  of  all  bis  contemporaries, 
did  justice  to  the  rival  theory  recently  proposed  by  Lavoisier." 

"•  **La  chimie  franjaise."  TkomsotCs  Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  ISO. 
On  the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisicr^s  views,  see  a  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  in 
Paris,  in  1789,  printed  partly  in  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315  ;  and 
at  length  in  Jefferson^ s  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  458-455. 

lai  i(  rp ]^g  £pg|.  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Horveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen gas."  Turner's  Chemistryy  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Cuvier  {Progres  des  Sciences,  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie' Anatomiqve^  vol.  i.  pp.  602,  603)  ascribe  the 
chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says  {Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  183): 
**  this  new  nomenclature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
became  the  common  language  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  which  it  every  where  met  with." 

™  The  famous  central  heat  of  BuSbn  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc> 
trine  appears  to  have  been  Descartes.  Seo  Bordas  Demotdin,  Cartisianisme,  Paris, 
1843,  vol.  i.  p.  812.  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  Prichard^s  Physical 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Compare  JExpcrimenicU  Hist,  of  Cold,  tit.  17,  in  BoyWs  Workty 
vol.  ii.  p.  308 ;  Brewster^s  Life  of  J^ewton,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tennemann,  Oesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  de 
Maniehie,  vol  ii.  p.  152.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting 
geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Compare  some  6eD*ible  remarks  k 
Matter's  Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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stood,  that  this  perpetual  flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts 
of  nature  which  are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in 
those  which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the  globe^ 
and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  As  soon 
as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  universal 
change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  great 
thinker,  who  should  generalize  the  scattered  observations,  and 
form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them  with  some  other 
department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists, 
notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  that 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the  greatest  natural- 
ists Europe  has  ever  produced.  A  few  others  there  are  who 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth;  but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies 
gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  external  world.*^*  This  remarkable  man  is  un- 
questionably the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science,  since  he  is  not 
only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first 
who  actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordina- 
ting the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them."*  Shortly  before  his  researches 
were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed  been  collected 
respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  primary  formations  being 
investigated  by  the  Grermans,  the  secondary  ones  by  the  Eng- 
lish."^ But  these  observations,  notwithstanding  their  merit, 
were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception  which  gave 

*"  This  comprehensiveness  of  Gavier  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Floarens  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  JF^oureTiSf  Hist,  des  TVavaitx  de  Cuvier^  pp.  '76, 
142,  S06 :  *'  ce  qui  caract^rise  partout  M,  Gavier,  c'est  I'esprit  vaste.'^ 

^*  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  the  founder  of  palseontological  science.** 
Owen  on  Fossil  Mammalioy  in  Report  of  BriL  Assoc,  for  1848,  p.  208.  It  was  in 
1796  that  there  were  thus  "  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the 
earth."  p.  209.  See  also  BakevoeWs  Geology^  p.  868 ;  and  Milne  Edwards^  Zoologie^ 
part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  without  palaeontology  there  would  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  geology.  Balfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  591.  Sir  R.  Murchisou  (Siluria, 
1854,  p.  866)  says,  ^*  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to  the 
clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  formerly  merged 
inder  the  unmeaning  term  *  Grauwacke.' "  In  the  same  able  work,  p.  465,  wo  are 
told  that,  *'  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has,  at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  fossilized."  For  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  829. 

"*  Wheioeirs  Hist,  of  Sdenoes,  voL  iii.  p.  679 ;  LyelVs  Oeol,  p.  69.  Indeed  gneiai 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  BakewelVt  Geol,  p.  108. 
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cmity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inqniries  con- 
cerning the  inorganic  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animak 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but  also  from  the 
admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing tertiary  strata,*^'  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  most  nu- 
merous,  and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  inti- 
mate. ^^^  Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added^  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fossil  bones,  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
Daubenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  were  known 
to  be  old.*2«  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by  Dau- 
benton, in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;^"*  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 

By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the 
magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the  same 

**  Compare  Conybeare^s  Report  on  Geology^  p.  871  (Brit.  Assoc,  for  1832),  with 
BdkewelVs  O&ol.  pp.  867,  868,  419,  and  Zyelfs  Oeol.  p.  69. 

'"^  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  MurchtsorCs  Siluria,  pp.  466, 
467  ;  and  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  p.  210  (Brit.  Assoc  for  1844).  So  too  in  the 
▼egetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  etiO 
existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata ;  while  in  the  primary 
strata,  eren  the  families  are  different  to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Balfour's 
Botany,  pp.  692,  693.  Compare  Wilson^s  additions  to  Juisieu^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ; 
and  for  further  illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing 
time  and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see 
Hitchcock^ s  Otology,  p.  21 ;  LyeWs  Geology,  p.  183;  and  Oven^s  Lectures  on  the  In 
vertebrata,  1866,  pp.  88,  676. 

*"  M.  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire  (Anomalies  de  POroanisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-127) 
has  collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  K>rmerly  held  on  these  subjects. 
Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Henrion,  an  academician, 
and,  I  suppa^e,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work,  in  which  **]l  aasignait 
a  Adam  cent  vingt-trois  pieds  neuf  pouces ;  *  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so 
on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance in  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  48. 

"^  "  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  id6es ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqutf 
Tanatomie  compar6e  &  la  ddtermination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  m^moire  oti  Daal>entoii 
a  tent 6,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  hi  solution  de  ce  probl6me  Impoi^tant  est  de  1762." 
JF^ourens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  86,  87.  Agassiz  (Report  on  Fossil  Fiehes,  {>.  82, 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1842)  claims  this  merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  th< 
earlier  researches  of  Daubenton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  Hitehcock^ 
Geol.  p.  249,  and  in  BakevBelVs  Geol.  p.  884. 
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time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally  steady  of 
the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  and  of 
the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Similar  ideas 
had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe,"©  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to  knowledge  affords 
fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  long  before  man  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly 
occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity; 
and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events 
many  years  before  they  actually  happen ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were  equally  advanced,  our 
predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it;  and  who 
set  up  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary 
catastrophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions,  even 
if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  the  last 
remains  of  those  theological  prejudices  by  which  the  march  of 
every  science  has  in  its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all 
analogous'  notions  work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischiev- 
ous, because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to 
Its  inquiries  ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but  on  which  the 
highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must  ultimately  de« 
pend. 

'**  Even  Guvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says, 
{PrincipUs  of  Geology ^  p.  GOX  his  own  discoveries  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
overthrowing  it,  and  of  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  fossil  obsenrations  of  Cuvier  which  first  supplied  the  link  between  reptiles, 
tishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owen  on  Fossil  Beptiles^  pp.  60,  198,  JBrit, 
Assoc,  for  1 841 ;  and  compare  Carus's  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol  i.  p.  155.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  Cuvier  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dog- 
ma of  fixity  of  species,  though  he  himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  obscr- 
▼ations,  which  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written, 
in  Cabanis,  Rapforts  du  Physigve  et  du  Moral,  pp.  427,  428 :  conclusions  drawn 
from  Cuvier,  wnich  Cuvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena  have 
unchanging  laws,  and  that  there  are  principles  of  order  to  which 
all  apparent  disorder  may  he  referred, — ^it  is  this,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a  limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Newton  ;  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  applied  to 
•every  part  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect.  This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany  ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one  even 
suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generalizations 
respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  great  German  thinkers  began  to  cultivate 
this,  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay 
attention  to  such  matters ;*3^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  nations  of 
Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England  diffused  a  love  of 
freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  while  Ger- 
many, aided  in  some  degree  by  Scotland,  revived  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To 
this  classification  some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but 
that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1794,  and  that  of  New- 
ton in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth  of  specula- 
tive thinkers  ;  and  this  not  because  the  ability  was  wanting,  but 
because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practical  pursuits,  partly  into 
political  contests.  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  tliis 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because  they 
tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those  likely  to 

"*  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  possibility  o. 
generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  weakest 
point  in  his  otherwise  profound  view  of  history,  was  his  love  of  the  old  sajiug,  that 
great  events  spHng  from  little  causes ;  a  singular  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  miud, 
because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes  with  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire 
Rhould  have  committed  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  m;iT 
teach  the  best  of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieii 
and  Turgot;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  displayed  such  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  ha<l 
the  means  of  employing  iu  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and 
physical  science,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Han.  As  it  was,  he 
failed  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and  after  his  death,  in  1775,  all  the  fijacst  intellect! 
in  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  etudy  of 
natural  phenomena. 
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produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.     The  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries,  they  did 
not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  single  man  who  took  a  really 
comprehensive  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  not  one  who 
could  be  compared  with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France 
reformed  every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.    Nor  was  it  until' 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton,  that  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly 
displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  national  intel- 
lect.    In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new 
epoch ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden 
and  weU-deserved  admiration  for  the  G-erman  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  infused  into 
the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.   The  history  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, which  began  early  in  the   nineteenth  century,  will  be 
traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present  I  merely 
notice  it  as  illustrating  the  fact,  that  until  the  movement  began, 
the  English,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of 
extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in 
those  large  and  philosophic  views,  without  which  not  only  is  the 
most  patient  industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose 
their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consolidate 
their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and 
harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to 
treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps,  at 
greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive  and  preparatory 
character  of  this  introduction.  But  the  extraordinary  success 
with  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge,  is  so 
curious  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I 
must  mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  ; 
though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
three  great  divisions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  Btstory,  dnd  in  aU  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy, we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has  reached.  Taking  zoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  ip 
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its  statics,  and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics  :  the 
first  referring  to  the  structure  of  animals  ;  the  other,  to  their 
functions.*"  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichat ;  and  the  leading  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  undis- 
turbed in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the 
great  principle,  that  the  study  and  classification  of  animals  was 
to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but 
with  a  view  to  internal  organization  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
Buivance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.*"  This  step,  simple 
as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zool- 
ogy was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  attainment  of  that  precision  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  every  way 
superior  to  such  popular  facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturalists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to 
despise  those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  stmguine  expecta- 
tions. This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier,  that 
he  overthrew  the  artificial  system  which  the  genius  of  Linnaeus 
had  raised  up,*^*  and  substituted  in  its  place  that  far  superior 
scheme  which  gave  the  jfreest  scope  to  future  inquiry  :  since, 
according  to  it,  aU  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 

'"  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  statical,  and  phjsiologr  as 
dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  (Pfiilos.  Positive,  vol.  iii.  p.  303)  and  by  MU. 
Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatimique,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12,  40,  102,  188,  4S4).  What 
is  said  by  Garus  {Comparative  Anatomy,  toI.  ii.  p.  856)  and  by  Sir  Benjamin  Bit>di« 
{Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though 
expressed  with  less  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  {Zoologk, 
part  i.  p.  0)  calls  physiology  *Ma  science  de  la  Tie;'*  which,  if  true,  would  simply 
prove  that  there  is  no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science 
of  life. 

^^  In  his  Regne  Animal,  vol.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturalists 
'*  n^avaient  gu^re  consid^r^  que  Ics  rapports  exterieurs  de  ces  especes,  ct  persouno 
ne  B^^tait  occup^  de  coordonner  Ics  classes  et  les  ordres  d'apr^  Tensemble  de  li 

structure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  prit  un  temps  considerable, 

je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie,  les  dissections  et  les  clAS5e> 

ment Les  premiers  r6sultats  de  ce  double  travail  pamrent  en  1795,  dam 

an  m6moire  special  sur  une  nouvelle  division  des  animauz  &  sang  blanc.** 

"*  On  the. opposition  between  the  methods  of  Linnsus  and  of  Ouvier,  see  Jemtnt 
'Uport  on  Zoology,  pp.  144,  146,  In  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1884^ 
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proved  the  piacticabflity  of  his  own  precepts.  His  additions  to 
Dur  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  are  probaHy  more' nu- 
merous than  those  made  by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained 
bim  most  celebrity  is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he 
used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generalizations, 
he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  of  the  whole  animal ' 
kingdom  into  vertebra ta,  moUusca,  articulata,  and  radiata  ;*'* 
a  classification  which  keeps  its  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.'"  . 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  re- 
mains behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose  reputation 
is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge  advances,  and  who,  if  we 
compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach  and  depth  of 
his  views,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the 
animal  frame  has  yet  been  studied.*"  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remarkable  ; 
but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were  drawn  from 
a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  less  provisional : 
they  were,  I  think,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with 
more  momentous  topics.  For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre- 
eminently directed  to  the  human  frame*"  in  the  largest  sense 

"*  The  foonclAtionfl  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  hj  Cuvier,  in  a 
paper  read  in  1795.  WhewelF^  History  of  the  Indue,  Scienee»f  yoI.  iii.  p.  494.  It 
appears,  howerer  {Flovreru^  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in,  or  Just 
after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  mollusca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  re- 
forming the  clasaification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Compare  Cuvier^  Regne 
AnimeUy  yoL  i.  pp.  61,  52  note. 

^  The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  CaTier*s  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Hacleay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  compe- 
tent zoologists,  the  fourfold  division  holds  its  ground,  although  tHe  constantly-increas- 
ing accuracy  of  microscopical  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower 
in  the  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists 
to  divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  OtDerCi  Jnvertebrata,  1865,  pp.  14, 
1 5 ;  and  Rymer  Jcneie  Animal  Kinffdom^  1855,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  aU  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  subdivision  is  only  provi- 
siooal ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes  are  more  improved,  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  Cuvier*s  arrangement.  Some  of  Cuvier^s  successors  have  removed 
the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Animal 
Kingdom^  p.  211)  vindicates  the  Cuverian  classification. 

^  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat,  I  can  find  i  o 
middle  man. 

^*^  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blainville  {Physiol,  eompark,  vol.  ii.  p.  S04)  says, 
*^  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  &.  Panatomie  humaine ;"  and  at  p.  S50, 
**  quand  on  ne  couside re  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  Thomme,  ainsi  que  Ta  fait  Bichat.** 
This,  however,  is  much  too  positively  stated.  Bichat  mentions  **  les  experiences 
nombreuses  que  j*ai  faites  sur  les  animaux  vivans."  Bichat,  Anat&mie  Oiniraley  vol. 
i.  p.  882 ;  and  for  other  instances  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the 
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of  the  word  ;  his  object  being  so  to  investigate  the  organization 
of  man,  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  he  failed ;  but  what  he  effected  in  certain 
parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry,  that  I  will  briefly  indi- 
cate his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method, 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  Cuvier  adopted,  with  immense  success. 
The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  animals, 
instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  their  hab- 
its and  external  peculiarities.  This  was  a  vast  improvement, 
since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he  substi- 
tuted direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology,  a 
precision  formerly  unknown.  ^^^  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener 
insight,  eaw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite  to 
study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the  way  in 
which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  produced.  This, 
like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely  struck  out  by  a  single 
man  ;  for  the  physiological  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recog- 
nized by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such 
as  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  in- 
quirers, however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  fects,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  har- 
mony and  that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of 

same  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  284,  811,  812,  826,  toI.  ii.  pp.  18,  25,  69,  78,  107,  ISS, 
135,  226,  264,  428,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  218,  242,  262,  868,  364,  400,  478,  501,  toL  iv. 
pp.  27,  28,  34,  46,  229,  247,  471 :  see  also  Bichat,  Jtechercksa  wwrlaVie,  pp.  262, 266, 
277,  312,  886,  856,  858,  860,  868,  884,  400,  411,  489,  455,  476,  482,  494,  612;  and 
his  TraiU  dea  Membranes,  pp.  48,  64^  67,  180,  168,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great  physiologist  in  establiahlog 
those  vast  generalizations,  which,  though  applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected 
merely  frbm  human  anatomy.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  with- 
out studying  comparative  anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Joneses  work. 
Organization  of  the  Animal  JCingdomy  1866,  pp.  601,  791. 

""  Mr.  Swainson  (Geography  and  Claenficatien  of  Animals,  p.  170)  complain?, 
strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  *^  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obvious  characters  which 
every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  employed  by  Linnieua,  and  makea 
the  differences  between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but 
an  anatomist  can  understand."  See  also  p.  178 :  **  characters  which,  however  goo  i, 
are  not  always  comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist."  (Compare  Hodgaon  on  tut 
Ornithology  of  Nepal,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  science, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attractions,  in  order  to 
invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character.  The  errors  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation  instead  of  experiment,  have  been 
noticed  by  many  writers;  and  by  none  more  judiciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  io 
his  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  vol.  i.  98. 
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the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  commanding  view  of  the 
subject  with  which  they  deal.*** 

It  was  under  these  ciroumstanoes  that  Bichat  began  those 
researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  their 
prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year 
befure  Ms  death,'^'  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in 
which  the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to 
the  study  of  the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that 
the  body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  sdl  of 
which,  though  essentially  diflferent,  have  in  common  the  two 
great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility.*"  These  tis- 
sues he,  with  indefatigable  industry,*"  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
examination ;  he  examined  them  in  different  ages  and  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
development.*^*    He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by 

'*'  It  18  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth,  Bonn, 
or  Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  i^ny  where  even  mentions  their  nameis. 
He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom 
he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose  pathological  generalizations  were  put  for- 
ward just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  beg^n  to  writ^e.  Compare  Bicliat^  Ti'aite  dea 
Membraneij  pp.  8-4,  107,  191 ;  Beelardy  Anat,  Gen.  pp.  65, 66 ;  Bovillaud^  PhUot^, 
MidieaU,  p.  26;  BlainvilU,  Phyatol.  eomparie,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  11.  pp.  19,  252; 
H»nU^  Anat,  Ghu  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

"*  £i4fg.  Uhiv,  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  JSichat,  Anat,  Gin.  vol  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50  he  sa)  s. 
"  en  effet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  consid&re  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  se 
ressemblent  nullement :  c*est  la  nature,  et  non  la  science,  qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  de- 
marcation entre  eux."  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great 
view,  which  M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the 
largest  generalization  we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  its  value.  StUl  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so 
vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  differences  be- 
tween the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  {TraiUde  Phytioloqie^  vol  vi.  pp^ 
195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study 
of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics  which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

**'  Pinel  says,  **  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres.  .  Notice 
sur  Michat,  p.  xili.,  in  vol  i.  of  AncU,  Gin,  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  work- 
ing day  and  lught  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
mat  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,  and  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  **  LVsprU  a  peine  k  concevoir  que  la  vie  dVn  seu! 
homme  puiase  suffire  &  -tant  de  travaux,  i  tant  de  decouvertes,  faites  ou  indiqudcs : 
Bichat  est  mort  avant,  d'avoir  accomf^  sa  trente-deuxibme  anneeP*    Pinel j  p.  xvi. 

^**  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  ,of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anat,  Gin.  vol.  i.  pp.  331, 
332,  vol.  IL  pp.  234-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  kc.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were 
not  properly  followed  up  by  his  immediate  successors ;  and  Miiller,  writing  long  after 
his  death,  was  obUged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Biohat  for  **  the  true  principles  of  general 
pathology."  MuUer'a  PhyHoloffy^  1840,  vol.  i.  pu  808.  M.  Vogel,  too,  in  his  Path- 
ological Anatomy y  1847,  pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  committed  by  the  earlier 
pathologists,  ia  looking  at  changes  in  the  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  made  in  Robin  «t  Verdeily  Chimie  Anaiomiquey  1853,  vol.  i. 
PL  45 ;  and  in  Henle^  Traiti  {TAnatotnie^  vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.  That  *^  structural 
voT,.  I. — 41 
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moisture^  air,  and  temperature ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  prop> 
erties  are  altered  by  various  chemical  substances,  ^**  and  evej 
their  effect  on  the  taste.*"  By  these  means,  and  by  many  othei 
experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and 
sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vator on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  anew  oneJ*' 
And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of  his 
conclusions,  this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method ; 
the  value  of  which  is  now  so  generaUy  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  ail  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other 
points^  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  pro- 
gress of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.*" 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together, 

anatomy/*  and  **  structural  development,**  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathol- 
ogy, is,  moreoTer,  obserred  in  SimarCa  Pathology^  1850,  p.  115  (compare  WiUiaaus 
Principles  of  Medicine^  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  "  rational 
pathology*^  to  Henle  and  Schwann;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only  executed 
Bichat*8  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these  eminent  men)  executed 
it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  their  great  prede- 
cessor. In  BrousMiSf  Examen  dei  Doctrines  MldieaUs^  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 107,  there  arc 
some  iust  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to 
pathology.    See  also  Bklard^  Anatomie^  Paris,  1852,  p.  184. 

"»  Sickat,  Anat,  Gen.  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  160,  161,  259,  872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  448,44i>, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  168,  208,  809,  406,  486,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  466-461,  617. 

^**  According  to  M.  Comte  (Pkilos.  Pos,  vol.  iii.  p.  319),  no  one  had  thought  of 
this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully  admit 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anatomi^nte,  1853,  toU  L 
pp.  18,  126,  182,  867,  631. 

m  u  D^.iora  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale."  Pine?  ntr  Bicha*^ 
p.  xii.  "A  Bichat  appartient  v6ritablement  la  gloire  d*avoir  concu  et  surtout  exa- 
cut^,  le  premier,  le  plan  d*une  anatomic  nouvelle.*'  BouUlaud^  Philoe.  JfAtfra/g,  p. 
27.  "  Bichat  fut  le  cr^ateur  de  I'histologie,  en  assignant  des  caractferes  precis  i  ehaque 
classe  de  tissus.**  BurdacK,  Physiologiej  vol.  vii.  p.  111.  "I^e  crSateur  de  Tanato- 
mie  gdn^rale,  fut  Bichat.**  Herue^  Anatomie^  vol.  L  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  ho 
found  in  Saint  Bilaire^  Anomalies  de  V  Organisation^  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  Jiobin  t: 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anal,  vol  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

^'  In  Bklardy  Anat.  Gin.  1862,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  ^^la  recherche  de  ces  tissue 
^Mmentaires,  ou  616ment8  organiques,  est  devenue  la  preoccupation  presque  exclosivt: 
des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours.**  Compare  Blainvilhy  Physiol.  Gin.  et  ComjK  voL  i. 
p.  93:  *^Aujourd*hm  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous  pen^trons  diins  la  structure  intime. 
non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  encore  des  tissus  qui  cohcourent  i  lear  compo«i- 
tlon ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  propremeot 
dite.**  And  at  p.  106 :  "  c'est  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  ^t^  cultiv6  avec  beau- 
coup  d*activit^,  et  qui  a  re9u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  da  bel  our- 
I  age  de  Bichat**    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  803. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  i>^ 
fenerations  of  TUsues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  no  instance  will  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  i* 
now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  Pagefs  Surgical  Patholoffy^  toI.  i. 
pp.  98-112;  Williams* s  Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  369-876;  Burdach^t  Pi^Holofri^^ 
vol  viii.  p.  867  ;  Reports  of  Brit.  As^oc.  vol.  vi.  p.  147  ;  Jomtn  and  Sievekin^s  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  154-156,  802-304,  655-558.  "They  are,"  say  these 
last  writers,  **  of  extremely  frequent  occurre  •*»  •  but  *heir  nature  has  scaroely  beei 
recognized  imtil  of  late." 
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exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science;  so  that  all  sub- 
sequent naturalists  have  been  compelled  to  follow  one  of  these 
two  schemes ;  that  is,  either  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the 
organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  the  tis- 
sues which  compose  the  organs."*  And  inasmuch  as  one  com- 
parison is  chiefly  suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison 
of  structure,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great 
plans  are  necessary:  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  plans,  un- 
aided by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to  produce  important  results, 
the  palm  must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat. 
Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival.  What,  however, 
appears  to  me  still  more  decisive,  is,  that  the  two  most  important 
discoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  sug- 
gested. The  first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
characteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroyedJ^®  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tis^ 
sues,  which,  being  less  complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found 
intact.  The  result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the 
tegumentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  value 
of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  cel- 
ebrated classification,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by 
which  fossil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise 
and  definite  shape.*'' 

.  "»  CuTier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vague.  Thus,  in  his  Regne 
Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  living  bodies,  "leur  tissu  est  done  compost  de 
reseaux  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides,  qui  renferment  des  liquides 
d.ins  leurs  intervalles." 

**•  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1844,  pp.  209,  210. 
Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  Cuvier  {Regne,  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  128)  says,  "  Lt 
elasse  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  offre  le  plus  de  difficulti&s  quand  on  veat 
I«  subdiviser  en  ordres  d*apr^  des  caract6res  fixes  ct  sensibles.** 

^^  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Recherehss  iur 
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The  other  diBOOveiy,  of  which  the  applicatioa  is  much  more 
extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  conaiste  of 
the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  have  a  neces^ 
sary  connexion  with  the  entire  organization  of  its  frame ;  so  ihsiU 
within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict  the  organization  by  exam- 
ining the  tooth.  This  beautifol  instance  of  the  regularity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  was  not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years 
9£teT  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the 
teeth  never  .having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 
separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid 
of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture.^-- 
But  by  minute  microscopic  investigations  it  has  been  rocenilr 
ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly  analogou:^ 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;*"  and  that  the  ivory,  or  den- 
tine, as  it  is  now  called,^^^  is  highly  organized;  that  it,  as  well  a^ 
the  enamel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist,  i^ 
pr^nant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838;  and  though  the 
preUminary  steps  were  taken  l^y  Purkinj^,  Betzius,  and  Schwann, 
the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,^^  between 
whom  it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here' 
called  upon  to  adjust.^^^     What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the 

les  PotMonsfosHlea :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportunit  j  of  consaltiof 
that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  eminent  naturalist,  which  niJ 
give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  ReporU  of  Brituk  AMaoe.far  184:1, 
pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-310.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geolo<:l5t. 
appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir  R.  Hurchison  {Siluria^  1854,  p.  417),  that  *^fo^«iI 
fishes  have  «very  where  proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocks.'' 

^*^  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until  the  di^ 
covery  of  their  tubes,  in  1885,  by  PurkinjS.  Before  Purlclnj^,  only  one  obserrer, 
Leenwenhcek,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure ;  bat  no  one  bellered  what  h« 
said,  and  Porki^i  was  unacquainted  with  hia  researches.  Compare  ^tum^tk"*  Jit- 
tearcha  on  the  Teeth,  1839,  p.  159  ;  OwrCn  Odontography^  1840-1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  ix. 
xj  HenUf  Anat,  0«n.  vol.  il.  p.  457  ;  Reports  of  Bni,  Aeeoe.  vol  vii.  pp.  135,  K>: 
(Traiuae,  of  Seetions), 

^  Hr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthoraous  work,  notices, 
as  the  result  of  Uiese  discoveries,  "  the  clone  affinity  subsisting  between  the  denuJ 
and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Reaearchea  on  the  Development, 
<£«.,  of  the  TeeiUi^  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  ckf  Ur. 
Nasmyth^s  former  book,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

***  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected 
to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Compare  OvetCe  Odtmio^r^ 
pky,  vol  1.  p.  iii.,  yi\i\iNemaytXe  Reeearchee^  1849,  pp.  3-4.  It  is  adopted  in  Car* 
penter^a  Hi/tman  Physiol,  1846,  p.  154;  and  in  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Patholog.  Anal. 
1854,  pp.  488,  486. 

'■•  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit.  Assoc.for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  2-23. 

"*  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WhMoeWs  Hist,  of  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  p.  €78,  nothini:  if 
■aid  about  Mr.  Nanny th ;  while  in  that  in  Wilsons  Human  Anatomy ^  p.  65,  edit. 
1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  men 
treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Grant  (Supplement  to  Hooper's  Medical  IHcL  184<. 
p.  1890)  says,  *^  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  MnXasoivtM.* 
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liflcovery  ib  similar  to  that  whioh  we  owe  to  Agaseiz ;  BimUar  in 
the  method  by  which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  lesults 
which  have  followed  from  it.  Both  are  due  to  a  recognilion  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  oi^ns  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have  supplied 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this  point, 
the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  original  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has, 
with  immense  industry,  applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate 
animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  plaoed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  fiict,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  oigan- 
ization  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.'^^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages  through 
which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully  recognizing  the  great 
merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our  highest  ad- 
miration ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  dis- 
coveries, but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries 
are  to  be  made.^^^  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been 
indicated,  the  rest  is  o6mparativeiy  easy.  The  beaten  highway 
is  always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those- who  will 
travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every 
age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable 
industry,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  the  details 
of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries.  This 
is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompamed  by  a  new 
method,  ^^>  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on 

Kasmyth,  in  bU  last  work  (BeMearchet  an  ths  Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen 
to  point  out  an  error;  while'  Owen  (Odontography^  toL  i.  pp.  xlvi-Ivi.)  treats  Ka- 
smyth as  an  impudent  pUgiarist. 

^  Dr.  Whewell  (^Hitt,  nf  Indue.  Scieneetj  vol.  iii.  p.  678)  says,  that  ^'he  has  car^ 
lied  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  dis- 
covery, and  has  pnbllahedthe  resnlts  of  this  in  his  Odonioaraphy,^  If  this  able,  but 
rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  Odontography^  he  wonld  nare  found  that  Kr.  Oweu, 
so  far  from  carrying  the  examination  "into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,*^  dis- 
tinctly confines  himself  to  **  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom** 
(I  quote  his  own  words  firom  Odontoyraphyy  vol.  i.  p.  faEvii.),  and  appears  to  think, 
that  below  the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes 
of  classification. 

*^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him 
who  proves  rather  than  him  who  snggeSts.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  Ovoen^ 
Odontography^  vol.  i.  p.  xUx. ;  which,  ]M>wever,  do  not  affect  my  observations  oo  the 
superiority  o^  method. 

''^  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of 
generaCxations  from  some  other  subject^  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.  To 
call  this  a  new  method  is  rather  vague ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the 
process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods,  the  inductive  and  the  de« 
ductive ;  which,  though  essentially  different,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it 
fanpossible  wholly  to  separate  them.    The  discussion  of  the  realnature  of  this  dxffe^ 
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the  part  of  its  suggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  tlic 
resources  of  his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiveness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius.     In 
this  consists  the  real  diiSculty  of  every  great  pursuit.     As  soon 
as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  laws, 
it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applications,  three   distinct 
branches ;    namely,   inventions,  discoveries,   and  method.     01 
these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  asd 
the  third  to  philosophy.     In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  f&i 
tie  lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occu- 
pied by  them.     Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here     1 
the  province  of  intellect  reaUy  begins,  since  fiere  the  first  at- 
tempt is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are  of 
necessity  referred.     This  is  science  properly  so  called  ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  aQ 
half-civilized  nations  have  made  many  great  inventions,  but  no 
great  discoveries.     The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages, 
is  the  philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.     Of  its  immense,  and  indeed 
supreme  importance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant 
evidence  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruitless  industry, 
not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  because  their  method  was 
sterile.     The  progress  of  every  science  is  affected  more  by  the 
scheme  according  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual 
ability  of  the  cultivators  themselves.     If  they  who  travel  in  an 
unknown  country,  spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong 
road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchauct; 
may  faint  aiid  fall  by  the  way.     In  that  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and 
of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed  with  which 
men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but  rather  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  compre- 
hensive thinkers,  who  are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowl- 
edge ;  because  they  supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating 
particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweep- 
ing innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  cre- 
ates fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity  to  work 
out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  of 
Bichat,  whose  works,  Uke  those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  emi- 

Mice  I  reserre  for  my  comparison,  in  the  next  volume,  of  the  German  and  Amer: 
■an  civilizationB, 
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nence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Descartes, — ^mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  such,  can  only 
be  fairly  estimated  by  connectii^  them  with  the  social  and  in* 
tellectual  condition  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importance  and  a  meaning  to  t^e  writings  of  Bichat,  of 
which  few  indeed  are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  resist  of  his  teaching  ;  but  his  influence  has  pro* 
duced  other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cab* 
anis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service,  of  prevent* 
ing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  reaction  to  which 
France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  I  may  mention, 
that  when  Napoleon,  not  from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  self- 
ish purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  sub- 
serviency, fell  into  his  view ;  and  there  hegan  a  marked  decline 
in  that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school  arose,  which,  though 
professing  to  hold  aloof  fit)m  theology,  was  intimately  allied  with 
it ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.'^"  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physiolo- 
gists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great  abilities  of 
Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  Ms  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in 
England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  influence  of 
Bichat  was  scarcely  felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists, 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
leactionary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  expl^,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

***  In  literature  and  in  theology,  Chateaabriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainly 
the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential,  leaders  of  this  reaction. 
Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductively  from  premises 
which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  however, 
was  m  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who 
care  nothing  for  the  gorgeona  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a 
precisely  similar  morement  occurred ;  and  LaromiguiSre,  Boyer  CoUard,  and  Maine 
ie  Biran,  founded  that  celebrated  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induction,  and  by  • 
want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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natural  theology.  The  other  fact  is,  that  in  France  tiie  disciples 
of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected  the  Btudy  of 
final  causes,  to  which  the  school  of  Ouvier  still  adheres:  while  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  followers  of  Bichat  are  aflsociated  in 
geology  with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species ;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under  whose  shelter 
the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  fix»n  that  dogma  of  interfeience, 
which  the  march  of  knowledge  every  where  reduces,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  conceptions  of  eter- 
nal order,  towards  which,  during  the  last  two  centories,  we  bare 
been  constantly  tending. 

These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect  presents, 
and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  outline,  will  be  related 
with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  European  mind,  aad  en- 
deavour to  estimate  its  future  prospects.  To  complete,  howeTer, 
our  appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notioe  of 
what  some  consider  the  most  valuaUe  of  all  his  productions,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears^  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many 
important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the  work  itself  still 
stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the 
author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;'*'  one 
branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  vegetables. 
That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called  animal  life;  that  which 
is  common  both  to  animals  and  vegetables  is  called  oxganie  life. 
While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  life,  man  has  two  distiiict 
lives,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In 
the  organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  hunself ;  in  the  animal  life 
he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the  first 
are  purely  internal,  those  'of  the  second  are  external.  His  or^ 
ganic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destrao- 
tion :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assimilatioD,  as  digestion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  destructive  process  bdng  that  of 
excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man 
has  in  common  with  plants;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natu- 
ral atate,  is  unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal 
life  is  consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of 
feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  Hie  he  is  merely  a 
vegetable;  by  the  luidition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an  aniinid. 

*'^  Bichat  Reeherckci  9wr  la  Vh  et  la  Mort,  pp.  5-9,  226 ;  and  his  Anst.  04m 
vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  whicli  in  man  the  functions 
df  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  oigans  of  his  vegetable  life  are  very  irreg- 
ular, those  of  his  animal  life  very  symmetricaL  His  vegetative, 
or  organic,  life  is  conducted  by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
the  glandular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas;  all  of  which  are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  form  and  development,  without  their  functions  being 
seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  es* 
sentially  symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  impairs  their  action.'*'  Not  oidy  the  brain,  but  also 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  are  perfectly 
symmetrieal;  and  they  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  ammal  life, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  eaoh  side  of  the 
body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
produce  a  symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.^*^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs  of  the 
two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differences  of  great  in- 

*"  "  G^est  de  14,  Mn»  doute,  queiuiU  eette  auira  difference  eiitre  les  oi^gane*  dea 
deux  Ties,  saToir,  que  la  natare  se  livre  bien  plus  raremont  a  des  hearts  de  confor- 
mttion  dans  la  vie  animale  que  dans  la  Tie  organique. . .  Cest  une  remarque  qui  n*a 
[Ml  6ch^)per  k  celin  dont  les  dissections  ont  ^td  tin  peu  multiplides,  que  les  fr^quea- 
tea  Tariatioxks  de  fonneK,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direction  dea  organes  in* 
ternefl,  comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  restomac,  les  reins,  les  organes  salivaires,  etc.  .  .  . 
Jetons  maintenant  les  jeux  sur  les  organes  de  la  Tie  animale,  sur  les  sens,  les  ncrfs, 
le  oerTeao,  les  muscles  Tolontalre8,*le  larynx ;  (out  y  est  exact,  precis,  rigoureuse- 
inent  d6termin6  dans  la  forme,  la  grandeur,  et  la  position.  On  n'j  Toit  presque 
jamais  de  Tari6t6  de  conformation ;  B*il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sent  tronbUes^ 
an^an^es ;  tandis  qu^elles  restent  les  mftmes  dans  la  Tie  organique,  au  milieu  des 
alterations  diTerses  des  parties."  Biehat  mtr  la  Fte,  pp.  28-26.  Part  of  this  Tiew 
8  corroborated  by  the  CTidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomcdiea  de  VOrgani- 
aiion,  toL  i.  pp.  248,  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  TegetatiTe 
organs  are  ltal>le ;  and  he  mentions  (toL  ii  p»  8)  the  case  of  a  man,  in  whose  body, 
on  dissection,  **  on  leeonnut  que  tons  les  Tisc^res  ^talent  transposes.''  OomparatiTe 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  moUusca  are  less  symmetrical 
than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the  former,  the  ^'Tegctal  series  of  organs,**  says  Mr. 
Owen,  are  more  developed  than  the  animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  ^^  the  ad- 
Tance  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  organs  pecuUar  to  animal  life."  ChoerCz  Inverter 
brata,  p.  470,  Compare  BwrdacKs  Physiologie^  toI.  i.  pp.  158,  189 ;  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  '*  unsymmetrical"  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  Grant^s  Ccmparative 
AruUomjf^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  circumstance, 
that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  Tery  actiTe,  are 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation. 
Eaqttiroly  Maladies  MeiUaUty  toL  ii.  pp.  831,  832. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscijous  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  ol 
these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory 
of  what  are  called  *^  symmetrical  diseases,*'  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  bee!] 
long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Pagefs  Pathology^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  18-22,  ToL  il  pp.  244,  246 ;  SimotCs  Pathology^  pp.  210,  211 ;  Carpettfynrt 
Human  Physiol,  pp.  607,  608. 

^  Bichat  ntr  la  Vw,  pp.  15-21. 
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terest.  Out  animal  life  being  double,  wbile  oui  organic  life  if 
single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  former  Ufe  to  take  rest,  that 
is,  stop  part  of  its  functions  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew 
them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  W6 
have  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps;  and  if  its  move- 
ments entirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  onr  bodies  receive  some  substances  and 
give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption;  it  is,  by  its  nature, 
incessant)  because,  being  single,  it  can  never  receive  supple- 
mentary aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  sleep, 
but  even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs 
of  movement  while  we  rest  the  organs  of  thought;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  relieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  be- 
cause, our  animal  Ufe  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  &tigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a 
single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have 
exhausted;  an  expedient  which  the  single  nature  of  organic  life 
entirely  prevents. » *  * 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  out 
organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,***  it  has  necessarily 
followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  improvement  of  which 
the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improvement  without 
comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now, 
our  organic  Ufe  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because, 
being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  brokeii  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  Ufe,  such  as  thoi^ht,  speech, 
sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  without  rest;  and  as 
they  are  constantly  suspended,  it  becomes  practicable  to  compare 
them,  and,  therefore  to  improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this 
resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the 
perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  along  series  of  successive  efforts.'"  But  our  organic  life, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  vegetables,  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption, and  consequently  of  no  improvement.     It  obeys  its  own 

"*  Jbid.  pp.  21-60. 

**  On  intermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  ffollaruTi  Medical  JVofe-s  PP^ 
813,  814,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As  to  the  eaaentlil 
continuity  of  organic  life,  see  Burdock's  Pkynologxe^  toI.  viii.  p.  420.  H.  Comte  has 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bichat's  law  of  intermittence.  Pkilon,  PotiUw, 
?ol.  iii.  pp.  800,  896,  744,  746,  750,  761, 

^  On  the  development  arising  from  practice,  see  Bichat  ntr  la  Fte,  pp.  Vfl- 
l%5. 
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laws;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which 
animal  life  is  exclusively  indebted.  Its  functions^  such  as  nutri- 
tion and  the  like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  born, 
and  while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.*®^ 
And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in  size,  its  vege* 
tative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
functions  really  improve,  since,  in  ordinary  cases,  their  duties 
are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as  in 
middle  age.*®^ 

Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  progressivpness  of  animal  life  is  due  to  its  intermit- 
tence;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to  its  continuity.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life 
results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of 
the  second  life  results  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and 
striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
them  apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites 
the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theorj'  of  comparison,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  habit;  a  vast  and  piagnificent  field,  which  the  genius 
of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neithei 
physiologists  nor  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general 
survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century,  of  a 
subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwithstanding  the  additions 
made  to  physiolc^,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics  connected 
with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory 
of  life  which  he,  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct. 
This  stupendous  work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect;  but  even 
in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 

Ibid,  pp.  189-208,  225-230.  H.  Broussaia  also  (in  hit  able  work,  Oinar»  d& 
Phrenclogie,  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  begins  only  after  birth  ;  but  surelj  this 
must  be  very  doubtful.  Tew  physiologists  will  deny  that  embryological  phenomena, 
though  neglected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  char* 
aeter;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which 
ignores  considerations,  probable  in  themselves,  and  not  refuted  by  special  CTidenoe 
So  carelessly,  howerer,  has  this  subject  been  investi^ted,  that  we  have  the  most 
conflicting  statements  respecting  even  the  vagitiu  utennus^  which,  if  it  exists  to  the 
extent  alleged  by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  life  (in 
the  sense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  foetal  period.  C(«npare  Bwrdach^  JPhy» 
rid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  118,  114,  with  Wagner's  Fhyriol,  p.  182. 

>**  **  Les  organes  internee  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  qui  accroissent  beau- 
conp  leur  action,  n*ont  besoin  d*aucune  Education ;  lis  atteignent  tout  k  coup  una 
perfection  A  laquelle  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  que  par  habitude  d^aglr 
sou  vent.''    Biekat  nor  la  Vie^  p.  281. 
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his  own  subject;,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay  on  Ufa 
may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspi- 
ration which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part 
that  unity  of  conception  which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete 
and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  t)f  physicti 
knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  those 
eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branchea  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which 
the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science  were 
taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  has, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,*"  we  are  only 
possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough  to  be  called  laws 
of  nature.  The  first  generalization  concerns  the  structure  ol 
plants;  the  other  concerns  their  physiology.  That  concerning 
their  physiology  is  the  beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to 
which  the  different  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from 
arrested  development  :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and 
bracts,  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages  of  the 
leaf.  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Ger- 
many; it  being  made  by  Gothe  late  in  the  eighteenth  century."® 
With  its  importance  every  botanist  is  &miliar;  while  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strength- 
ening that  great  doctrine  of  development,  towards  which  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in 

"*  Diofloorides  and  Galen  knew  from  450  to  600  plants.  WinckUr,  Guekiekm 
der  Botanik^  1854,  pp.  84,  40 ;  but,  according  to  Cttvier  {Eloge9t^  vol.  iii.  p.  4^8), 
Linnaeus,  in  1778,  **  en  indiqnait  environ  hnit  mille  esp^cB ;"  and  Mcyen  {Oeo^.  of 
PkaiiU^  p.  4)  says,  **  at  the  time  of  Linmeus's  death,  about  8000  species  were  knoirnJ^ 
CDr.  Whewell,  in  his  Brid^ewOer  Tnatiae,  p.  247,  says  '*  about  10,000.")  Since  theo 
the  progress  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  in  fferuioto'a  Botany,  1837,  p.  136,  we  are 
told  that  '*  the  number  of  species  already  known  and  daasified  in  works  of  botan> 
amounts  to  about  60,000.*'  Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Undley  (  VmeiabU  Kniffthm^  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  02,980 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  llr.  BalfiMV  says  ^'  about 
100,000."  Ba^om^i  Botany^  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  wluch  our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I  ought  to  have  mentSoBe^ 
tliat  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  "  nearly  80,000  species  of  plants  have  been  examined 
and  described."    ^ofiuoW«  Hitt,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  21.. 

"^  It  was  published  in  1790.  Winekler,  Oeeeh,  der  Botanik,  p.  389.  But  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  Gdthe^s  works,  which  prove* 
that  he  had  etimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  IBee  italidniseiie  Jieim,  is 
Glfihe'e  Werhy  voL  iL  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1887,  where  he  writes  from  Padua, 
in  September,  1786,  **  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entge^n  tretenden  Mannigfalt^keit 
wird  Jener  Geduike  Immer  iebendiger :  dass  man  sieh  aUe  Pflanzeagestalteil  viel* 
leicht  aus  Einer  entwickeln  kOnne."  There  are  some  interesting  renuurks  00  Ihit 
brilliant  generalization  in  OtcetCt  Parihtnogeiusity  1849,  pp.  53  seq. 
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the  present  centoiy,  bas  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  phyBiology.*'^ 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted xeapectijig  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of 
their  general  structure;  and  this  we  learnt  from  those  great 
Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
gan to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  taken  di- 
rectly after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de 
Monceau,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  un- 
known, and  of  which  even  Bay  himself  had  only  a  faint  peroep- 
tion.^^'  This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  Linnsdus,*^'  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more  com* 
plete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Bevolution  occurred,  Jussieu  put 
forward  a  series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the 
highest  this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached.  ^  ^^    Among  these, 

-"  That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  capricious 
they  may  appear,  ar*  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  events. 
Wiihia  the  Itft  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  theee  unnatural  births,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from 
being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural.  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  c)reated, 
under  the  name  of  Tentology,  which  is  destroying  the  old  lusus  natura  in  one  of 
its  last  and  favourite  strongholds. 

"*  Dr.  Lindley  {Third  Jteport  of  Brit,  Amoc.  p.  83)  says,  that  Desfontaines  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  djcotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Rieheard,  MSments  de  Boianique^  p.  131 ;  and 
CuvUr^  ElogeM^  toL  L  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Hon* 
cean,  see  Winekler^  ^mcA.  dor  Botanik^  pp.  204,  205 ;  JTunMorCt  CkenUslryof  Vtff*^ 
9table$,  p.  951 ;  JJindUy't  IrUrodue.  to  Botany^  voL  it.  p.  132. 

"^  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  thelinnaean  system 
long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able, because  LinnsBUS,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  ex* 
traordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  Uiat  hili  own  system  was  merely 
provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  was  a  classification  according 
to  natural  families.  See  WinckUr,  GuehickU  der  Botaniky  p.  202;  Richard^  £U- 
mentt  de  Botanigve,  p.  570,  Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value 
of  a  scheme  which  put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both 
hexandria;  and  forced  sorel  to  associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigyniaf 
Jueeieu's  Botamy^  1349,  p.  524. 

"^  The  Cfenera  Planiarum  of  Antoine  Jussieu  was  prmted  at  Paris  in  1*789 ; 
and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour, 
some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  from  his  uncle,  Bei^ 
nard  Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bernard 
did  not  choose  to  publish  any  thing  of  his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  for  his 
uncommumcativeness.    Compare  Winekler^  Geeeh,  der  Botanik^  pp.  261-272,  with 


quen  1789  que  Ion  eut  v^ritablement  un  ouvrage complet 
(anixUes  natureUes.  lie  Genera  Plantanim  d^A.  h.  de  Jussieu  pr^nta  la  science 
dea  T^g^tanz  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et  Tdl^gance  qui  y 
r^gnent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  principes  g^n^rauz  qui  y  sent  exposA 
pour  ia  premiere  fois,  que  c*est  depuia  cette  4poque  seulemeut  que  la  m^thode  des 
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I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now 
admitted  to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is, 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else 
with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  tliis 
classification,  so  fitr  from*  being  artificial,  is  strictly  natural;  sinee 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants  having  one  cotyledon  are  en- 
dogenous, and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons 
are  exogenous,  and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.*" 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 
however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  always 
fivefold.*^' 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom:*'^  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  We  shall  find  that  our  obligations  to  them  are 
equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments 
whicA  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  it  being  doubtful  whether  mineralogy 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  of 
crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  (fon- 

familles  naturelles  a  ^t6  vSritablement  cr^6e,  et  que  date  la  nouvelle  ire  de  la  8denc« 
^des  y6g6taux.  .  .  .  L*axiteiir  du  Genera  Planiarum  posa  le  premier  lea  bases  de  la 
'Bclence,  en  faisant  voir  quelle  6tait  Pimportaiice  relative  des  diffSrenta  organes  entre 
eux,  et  par  consiquent  leur  valeur  dans  la  classificatioo.  .  .  .  U  a  fait,  selon  la  re- 
marque  de  Cuvier,  la  mdme  revolution  dans  les  sciences  d'observation  que  la  cbimie 
de  liivoisier  dans  lea  sciences  d^experieuce.  En  effet,  il  a  non  seulement  cfaangi  la 
face  de  la  botanique;  mais  son  influence  s^est  6galement  exerc6e  sur  les  autrea 
branches  de  Phistoiro  naturcUe,  et  y  a  introduit  cct  esprit  de  recherche^  de  com- 
paraison,  et  cette  m^thode  philosophique  et  naturelle,  vers  le  perfectionnement  de 
iaquelle  tendent  ddsormais  les  efforts  de  tons  les  naturalistes/' 

"*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  understood  that 
in  dicotyledons  alono  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  Jlaulow^i  Botany^  p.  243  : 
compare  Richard^  ElemenU  de  Botanique^  p.  169,  aphorisme  xxiv.  On  the  stems  of 
endogenous  plants,  which,  being  mostly  tropical,  have  been  less  studied  than  the 
exogenous,  see  Lltidley's  Botany^  vol.  i.  pp.  221-236;  where  there  is  also  an 
account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the  views  which  Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in 
1839. 

"^^  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotaxis,  see  Balfom^i  Bot* 
any,  p.  92 ;  Bttrdach9  PhynologU,  voL  v.  p.  518. 

"^  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful,  that,  '*with  very  few 
exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  with  unerring  certsdnty,  to  their  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  fragment 
even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
decide  this  question."  Henshvfs  Botany,  p.  80.  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  atifl 
remaining  in  the  way  of  the  threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetabk 
world,  see  LindUy^i  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  €1  seq. 
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sidered.^^^  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present 
time,  chemistry  has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical 
phenomena;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
of  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius;  and  most 
of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  pro- 
duced.*" 

Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is  in  an 
unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other  department, 
namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  progress;  and  here  again 
the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Rom6  De 
Lisle*^®  set  the  first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a 
scheme  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this  investigation 
he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is 
called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  invariable. »»*     Scarcely  had  this  great 

"'  Mp.  Swainson  {Study  of  Natural  Hutory,  p.  866)  flaye,  "  mineralogy,  indeed, 
which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question  very  rapidly ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  what 
ai-e  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena, 
which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  worked  out  with  signal  ability  ? 

"*  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  diRcovery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable ;  but  M.  Beudant  (Min- 
ircUogiey  Paris,  1841,  p.  87)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  **  Timpor- 
tance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chem* 
ical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals 
are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  goniometer  may  fail  In  detecting  differences  which 
really  exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not 
so  in  reality.  WoUaston^s  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best 
instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  LUhig  and  Kcpp^i  Re- 
portSj  vol.  1.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has  recently  invented  one  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  '*  microscopic  crystals."  On  the  amount  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  aneles,  see  Phillips^s  Mineralo^^  1837,  p.  viii, 

**  He  says,  "  depuis  plus  de  vingt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet."  Rom^  de 
Lisle^  OrUtcUlographiej  <m  Description  des  Formes  propres  d  tous  les  Corps  du  Jtegn* 
Mineral^  Paris,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

^^  See  his  Essai  de  CristaUograpkie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  **  un  de  ceux  qui  mV  le 
plus  frapp6  ce  sont  Ics  formes  r^gun^res  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellement 
certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  criataux."  In  the  same  work,  p. 
13,  *M1  faut  n^ccssairement  supposer  que  les  molecules  int^grantes  des  corps  ont 
chacune,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure  constante  et  determin^e."  In  his 
later  treatise  (CristcUlographiey  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  complications  presented  by  minerals,  he  adds :  '*  il  n^est  done  pas 
etonnant  que  d'habiles  chiipistes  n'aient  rien  vu  de  constant  ni  de  determine  dans 
h'ii  formes  cristallines,  tandis  qu'il  n^cn  est  aucune  qu^on  ne  puisse,  avcc  un  pen 
d  attention  rapporter  k  la  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  d6rive."  Even 
Huffon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  **qu'en  g6n£ral 
la  formo  de  cristallisation  n^est  pas  un  caractere  constant,  mais  plus  Equivoque  et 
I  lus  vHriable   qu^aucun  autre  des  caractires  par  lesquels  on   doit  dlstlngucr  lea 
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idea  been  applied  to  the  almost  innumerable  forms  into  wind; 
mineralB  crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hatiy,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^^'  This  reipark- 
able  man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  mineralogy  and 
geometry ;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molec- 
ular arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
intimate  structure  of  crystals.  *^^  By  this  means,  he  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived 
from  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement;'-* 
and  that,  when  a  substance  is  passing  firom  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  Its  particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes  even 
those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry,*®*      To  ascertain 

min^raux."  De  Zisle,  toI.  l  p.  xviii.  Compare,  on  this  great  achievement  of  De  Lisle'i^ 
HerscheTt  Nat,  Philot,  p.  289 :  "  he  first  ascertained  the  important  fact  of  tlie  con- 
atancT  of  th6  angles  at  which  their  faces  meet." 

""  The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1784  {Querard^  Ft^nee ZHUraire^  vol.  W. 
p.  41);  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier,  JSloges,  vol.  iii.  p. 
138.  The  intellcctaal  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  iDiL<it 
be  obvious  to  every  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judicioimlj 
enough,  adds  {Hist  of  the  Indue,  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  230) :  **  Unfortunately 

Rora6  de  Lisle  and  Haiiy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies 

Haay  revenged  himself  by  rarely  mentioning  RomS  in  his  works,  though  it  was 
manifest  that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  his  errors 
while  he  corrected  them."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  far  from  rarely  mentioo- 
ing  De  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessantly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three 
hundred  instances  in  Haiiy^s  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  arc 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  "  En  un  mot,  sa  cristallographit 
est  le  fruit  d*un  travail  immense  par  son  dtendue,  prcsque  entierement  neuf  par  s^on 
objet,  et  trfes  pr^cieux  par  son  utilitd.  JJafly,  Traiie  de  Minh'alogUy  Paris,  XH^l, 
vol.  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  *^  cct  habile  naturaliste ;  ce  savant  c61^re,*^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  828 ;  "  ce  c61febre  naturaliste,"  vol.  iii.  p.  442 ;  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  Ac. 
In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Whewell*s,  it  is  important  that  these  errors 
should  be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history 
of  the  sci^ces ;  and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  by 
implicitly  adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  the  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  Wheweirs 
History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  the  methods  of  Cuvier  and 
Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat 
is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

»**  "  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  v6ritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique  dea 
criataux."  Cuvier^  Progres  de*  ScienceSy  vol.  i.  p.  8  ;  see  also  p.  317.  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  among  his  hearers, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  bis  conversations  with  Hauy :  see 
Otter's  JAfe  of  Clarke^  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

'•*  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  Hauy^  TrcUi 
de  JfifUraloffie^  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  WhewelPt  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Scienre-s 
vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  225 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Hauy^s  plassification  of  "  du- 
croissemens  sur  les  bords,"  **  dccroissem^ns  sur  les  angles,"  and  **  decroissemens  io- 
termddiaires." 

"*  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of  symroe* 
try,  and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising  inductively  from 
the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  observe,  be- 
cause it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philoa- 
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that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  susceptible  of  mathematical 
calculation,  was  to  make  a  yast  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but 
what  seems  to  me  still  more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible."* For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their  antece- 
dents, Hatiy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a 
notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what 
health  is  to  animals;  so  that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first, 
corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.*" 
When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  from  the  superior  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
monstration. But,  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  fiiture  progress  of  all  organic,  and  in- 
deed erf  all  mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular, 
also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  far  higher  fact, 
that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  aa 
unfailing  as  those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 
The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my 
present  design;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  in- 
sanity, by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly 

ophy  of  their  subject  in  physiolo^cal  phenomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones ; 
striking  downwards  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal.  **  La  symitrie  des  forme* 
BOOS  lesquelles  se  pr^sentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  consid6r6s  jusquMci,  noiu  a 
frurni  dea  dannees  pour  ezprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  sus- 
ceptibles."    J7afiy,  TraiU  de  Miniralogie^  vol.  i.  p.  442  ;  compare  toI.  ii.  p.  192. 

'""  *^  Un  coup  d'ceil  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristauz,  les  fit  appeler  d^abord  de 
purt  Jeuz  de  la  ntUure^  ce  qui  n*6toit  qu^une  maniire  plus  ^l^gante  de  faire  Taveu  de 
son  ignorance.  Un  examen  refl^chi  nous  y  ddcouvre  des  lois  d'arrangement,  ^Taide 
desquellcs  le  calcul  repr^sente  et  enchafne  Tun  k  Tautre  les  resultats  observes ;  lois 
si  Tariablcs  et  en  mdme  temps  si  pr6cises  et  si  r^guli^res ;  ordlnairement  tr^s  sim- 
ples, sans  rien  perdre  de  leur  f6condit6.**  Ifa&y,  Miniralogie^  toI.  i.  pp.  xili.  xiv. 
Again,  toI.  ii.  p.  57,  **  notre  but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d^ou  depend  la 
structure  du  cristal  sont  les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble." 

"^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  animafi,  of 
repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Paget^a  Pathology^  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  158,  con- 
firming the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  subject :  *^  The  ability  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings ; 
for  even  crystals  will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from 
them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.^ 
TOL.  I. — ^ 
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in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting  the  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  discarded:" 
the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  oc- 
curring under  certain  given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  supplying  another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  TmitiDg 
mind  and  matter  into  a  jingle  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  serve 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our  knowledgt^ 
may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The 
extraordinary  abiUty  and  success  with  which  these  enrinent  men 
cultivated  their  respective  sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length 
greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought 
forward,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France  was, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concentrated 
upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus 
aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was 
merely  a  single  consequence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
scientific  progress  and  social  rebeUion,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  both  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the 
same  restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the  curious 
circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state  ;  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Bevolution,  it 

"■  "  M.  Pinel  a  imprim6  une  marche  nouvelle  d  T^tude  de  la  folic.  .  .  .  En  U 
rangeant  simplcmcnt,  ct  sans  differences  aucunes,  au  nombre  des  autres  dSranc^:- 
mens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographlque,  iV^i 
faire  un  pas  immense  k  son  histoire."  Gcorget,  de  la  FolUy  Paris,  1820,  p.  60.  la 
the  same  work,  p.  295,  *'  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europ**, 
jeta  les  fondemens  d^un  traitement  vraiment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre 
des  autres  affections  organiques."  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and 
purely  scientific  view,  says  in  his  great  work  {Des  Maladies  Mentalts^  Paris,  1S3S, 
Tol.  i.  p.  33C),  ^*  L^alienation  mentale^  que  les  anciens  pcuples  regardaient  comme 
une  inspiration  ou  une  puuition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour  la  pos- 
lession  des  demons,  qui  dans  d'autres  temps  passa  pour  une  ceuTrc  de  la  magie : 
Tali^nation  mentale,  dis-je,  avcc  toutes  scs  especes  ct  bcs  variet^s  innombrables,  ne 
difi%re  en  rien  des  autres  maladies.'^  The  recognition  of  this  he  expressly  ascribes 
to  his  predecessor:  "grdce  aux  principes  exposes  par  Pinel."  p.  3-tO.  Pinel  himself 
clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  se« 
Finely  Traite  Medico-Pkilosophiqxie  sur  CAlihiation  MeniaUj  p.  xxxii. :  "  Un  ouv 
rage  de  m6decine,  public  en  France  d  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  sidcie,  doit  avoir  oo 
ixitTQ  caract^re  que  sMl  avoit  6t6  ccrit  4  une  ^poque  ant^rieure." 
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was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground 
of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by 
the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while,  as  the  exter- 
nal corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal  to  the  church,  it 
was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development,  that  the  assailers 
of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  political  abuses  the 
energy  which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious 
ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Eevolution,  like  every  great 
revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  national  intellect. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely  at  the 
same  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part 
of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced 
by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall 
examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which  in  the  same  period 
were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Eevolution,  the  people,  though  always 
very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  pro- 
tected by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with  scorn  upon  those 
whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  im- 
mediately below  them  copied  and  communicated  their  example, 
and  every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  dis- 
tinction which  should  guard  them  from  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — ^the 
superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — were  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but 
on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit.  *®' 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the  unpre- 
cedented impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science 
Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made,  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chem- 
ists, of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  at- 

**  Comp.  Mem.  de  S^r^  vol.  i.  pw  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Bea  BeauXy  Hi*- 
(oiietteSf  vol.  i.  p.  34.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de  Hontbareyi 
In  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalous  profligacy,  but  be* 
cause  he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  birth.  Mkru 
de  Montbarey^  vol.  i.  p.  841,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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tended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  whe 
came  to  learn.  In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.**^  The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 
great  truths  of  nature  were  expoimded,  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  them.*'*  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary  scholars,  were  frequented  by 
every  one  whose  rank  or  influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
place.* "  Even  women  of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  fidvolity, 
hastened  to  hear  discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.**- 
A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to  have  smitten  every 
rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult  inquiries  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  Buflbn  made  geology  suddenly  popular  ;  the  same  uing 
was  effected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 
electricity  by  NoUet ;  wlule  the  admirable  expositions  of  Lalande 
caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 

"^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  17 68,  Antoine  Peth 
oegan  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  da  Boi ;  and 
the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  boi 
the  yery  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated  description  in  JBiop. 
Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  494. 

"*  Dr.  Thomson  (Hist,  of  Chemistry,  toI.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy 'a  lecture 
on  chemistry,  which  began  in  1784:  ''Such  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
the  lecture-room.^'  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Cuvier^  Elo^e^  voL  ii. 
p.  19. 

'^  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  '*les  stances  publiques  de  FAcad^mie  fran^aLF^ 
sent  de  venues  une  esp^  de  spectacle  fort  d  la  mode  :*'  and  as  this  continued  lo 
Increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it  was  found  necessary 
to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  even  propQsed  that  ladies 
should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened. 
Grimm  et  Diderot,  Correspond.  Lit,  vol.  x.  p.  841,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  231. 

"•  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1766,  says  with  surprise,  "I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  gracing  the  conrt  of 
VersMlles."  Prunes  Life  of  OoldemUh,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  F&ret^i  Ufe  of  Goldtmith, 
vol.  I  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity  was  very  popular  among  the 
Parisian  Udies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin. 
Compare  Orimm,  Correspondance,  vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tuekei^s  lAfe  of  JefftnoiK, 
vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Guvicr  (EUyges^  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical 
descriptions  which  Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  **  sur  la  toilettr 
des  femmes.^'  This  change  of  taste  is  also  noUced,  though  in  a  Jeering  spirit,  in 
Mem,  de  Oenlis,  vol  vi.  p.  32.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  vis- 
ited France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain  :  "A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  deUvered  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  and  not  a  little  so 
with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors."  Towneend's  Journey  through  Spain^  vol. 
'.  p.  41 ;  see  also  8mitKs  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
its  favour  the  old  classical  studies  were  despised  :^**  it  was  con- 
sidered the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour.  *•« 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very 
curious,  and  firom  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very  decisive. 
As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  themselves  to  pursuits 
peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged  to  preserve 
their  separate  habits  ;  and  the  subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
hierarchy,  of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
object,  they  became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The 
highest  and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which  band- 
ed together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides  this,  there  was  also 
given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit,  but  also  a  new  standard 
of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture-room,  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division 
is  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordi- 
nation of  rank  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.*" 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life  are 
succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by  which  alone 
man  is  really  separated  firom  man.  The  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration  ;  the  old  worship  of  rank 
is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to 

"'  In  a  letter  written  in  1766,  it  is  said,  **  Mais  cVst  peine  perdue  aujourd*hui 
que  de  plaisanter  Ics  ^rudits ;  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  France."  ,  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol. 
ii.  p.  15.  In  1764,  "II  est  honteux  et  incroyable  &  quel  point  IMtude  des  anciens 
est  negligee."  voL  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions 
des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  cVst  que  depuis  long-temps  on 
n^y  sait  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu^on  neglige  F^tude  du  Latin  tons  les  jours  davantage.** 
voL  vL  p.  140.  Sherlock  (iVew  Letters  from  an  English  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p. 
86)  says,  "  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  understands  Greek."  In 
1785,  JeflTerson  writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  "Greek  and  Roman  authors  are 
dearer  here  than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them, 
wherefore  they  are  not  reprinted."  JeffersotCs  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  fur- 
ther, on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  Mem, 
de  Montbarey,  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  Villemcnnf  Litter aiure  au  XVIII*  SiecUj  vol.  iii.  pp. 
243-248  ;  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  i.  p.  844. 

"*  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of  its 
study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Mim.  de  Bo- 
landy  vol  i.  pp.  116,  268,  824,  348;  Mim.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Mhn,  sur  7\trgot,  pp.  45,  62,  63,  411 ;  M^,  de  Brissoty  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  151, 
319,  886,  838,  357 ;  Guvier,  Progres  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

"•  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  "  n  ne  pent  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  sciences 
physiques,  ni  maltres,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  nl  sujets,  ni  citoyens,  ni  Strangers." 
OomtCj  TraiU  de  Ugislation,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god 
The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  com« 
to  learn,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles,  oi 
the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  theii 
quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their  dexter-chiefr, 
their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their  bends,  their  azures,  theii 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry  ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  largeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  in- 
tellect, and  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which  had 
long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.*"  And  what  shows 
the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanies] 
by  other  social  changes,  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently 
trifling,  become  full  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  witli 
the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  rev*> 
Intionizing  society,  by  inspiring  the  deferent  classes  with  an  ob- 
ject common  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a  new  standard  of  merit,  a 
more  trivial,  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was  observable 
even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the 
whole  of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that^  nntil 
the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Eevolution.  As  a 
specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  their  analogy  wi^h  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a 
marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty 
precision,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  ruflEles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen,  ex- 

^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1766,  in  an  Uogt  crowne^I 
by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  Franco.    See  the  passage  beginning 
*^0  pr^jugds!  6  ridicule  fiert^  des  places  et  du  rangl"  etc.  (Euvret  de  Vtacarie*^  to). 
i.  p.  74.    Certainly  no  one  would  hare  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thirty  years  earlier.    So,  too,  the  Count  de  S^gur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  befon? 
the  Revolution,  **  nous  pr6fcrions  un  mot  d^^loges  de  D^Alembert,  de  Diderot,  a  la 
faveur  la  plus  signal^e  d'un  prince.^^    M^ru  de  Siqur^  toI.  i.  p.  142 '  see  also  vol.  ii 
p.  46. 
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v^ept  in  the  courts  of  Eaiopean  princes,  where  a  certain  barha- 
rian  splendoar  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme- 
diately known  by  his  appearance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a 
garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately  above  his  own.*^''  But  in 
that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon 
higher  matter,  to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  such  distinctions  became  general.  In  Paris  the  innova- 
tion was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural.  At 
dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observ- 
ers, that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to 
cause  a  confusion  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming 
in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.^®^  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
that- shortly  before  the  Eevolution,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
orders  were  careful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so 
that  these  marks  of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.' 
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"'  Among  many  other  illustrations  which  might  be  given  of  this  distinction  of 
classes  by  dress,  see  Manieil,  ffiat,  des  diven  Mais,  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10 ;  and  TcdU- 
mant  de$  JUaux,  HittorutteSy  toI.  1.  p.  86  note. 

"•  In  August,  1787,  Jefferson  writes  fipom  Paris  {Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  224) : 
*'  In  society,  the  habit  habilU  is  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 
great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however,  must  always  be 
excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  improvement.  They  are  the 
last  refuge  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  wUl  be  driven.  Take  away 
these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other  people."  Jefiferson  was  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  proQpssion.  The  change,  how- 
ever, which  he  noticed,  had  been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 
in  May,  1786,  it  is  said :  "II  est  rare  aujourd'hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  dea 
personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu^on  appelle  habill^es.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chemise  et  en 
chapeau,  les  hommes  en  froc  et  en  gilet.*'  Orimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  p.  485 ; 
and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp.  141,  142.  S^gur, 
who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of  their  advo- 
cates, "  ils  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  remplagant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdte- 
mens  de  Tancienne  cour,  prisagaient  un  penchant  g£n6ral  pour  T^galit^''  Jfem, 
de  8iffur,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Soulavie  (Regne  de  Louis  XVl,  vol.  vi.  p.  38)  observes, 
that  "  les  grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n^avoient  plus  que  des  habits 
simples  et  peu  coilteux ;"  and  that  **on  ne  distingua  plus  une  duchesse  d'une  actrice,'' 
p.  48 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison^s  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  852,  853. 
Compare  Mem.  sur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  872,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  and  MSnu 
de  Madame  du  Hausset,  introduc.  p.  17. 

**"  *^  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  m^'me  d^un  dge  mfir,  qui  avaient  travailU 
toate  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  faveur,  s*habi* 
tu^ent  d  en  cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  per- 
mettait  de  conrir  d  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foule.'*  Mem.  de 
Montbarey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth 
"Hicording.     The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  equally  in 
teresting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is 
that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  different  orders  of  society-* 
was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clubs ;  a  remarkable  contriv- 
ance, which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superior- 
ity, over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  &niil- 
iarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged  in,  this 
only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation,  since  the  great 
man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth  ;  and 
he  who  could  count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an 
extent  of  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form 
an  idea.  As  to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  no- 
tion too  preposterous  to  be  conceived  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on 
a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarterings  of  whose  arms  none 
could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  su- 
periority made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  old  principle  of  aris- 
tocratic superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited 
to  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  were  first  established  clubs, 
in  which  all  the  educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard 
to  those  other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  contact,  who, 
according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  nothing  in  common, 
but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed  to  the  same 
rules,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  members,  though  varying  in  many  other  respects, 
were  to  be  all,  in  some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  so- 
ber arnval,  that  **  gentlemen  began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore 

Bwordfl  only  in  fuU  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage 

which  the  example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries.'*     XyObrr- 
hircKs  Memoirs^  Lend.  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

*^  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of  miiwlli' 
mcei^  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Com- 
pare Metn.  de  Montbarey^  Tol.  ill.  pp.  116,  156,  157  ;  LacreUUe^  JHx-huiiia>u  Sink 
vol.  iii.  p.  220. 
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ciety  first  distinctly  recognized  a  classification  previously  un- 
known ;  the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic 
observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  ot 
what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  more  simple  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken 
that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  effected  a  remarkable  separation  between 
the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment, 
women  associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen 
in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.*"*  This  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence 
of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these 
things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various  classes  into  one,  made  the 
force  of  their  united  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  over- 
threw both  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertain- 
ed,  but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.»°* 

**"  **  NouB  commeng&mes  aussi  k  aToir  des  clubs ;  les  hommes  8*y  r^uniBsaient, 
non  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tons  les  ouyragea 
nouTeaux.  Ce  premier  pas,  alors  presqae  inaper^u,  eut  dans  la  suite  de  grandes,  et 
momentan^ment  de  funestes  cons^uences.  Bans  lo  commencement,  son  premier 
r^sultat  fut  de  s^parer  les  hommes  des  femmes,  et  d^apporter  ainsi  un  notable 
changement  dans  nos  moeurs:  elles  dcTinrent  moins  frivoles,  mais  moins  polies; 
/plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimables :  la  politique  j  gagna,  la  80ci6t6  y  perdit**  Mim,  de 
Segur^  toL  iL  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become 
still  more  marked ;  and  it  was  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.  See  the  very  curious  observatious 
in  Qrimmy  Correfpwid,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  notice  of  "  le 
prodigieux  succte  qu'a  eu  T^tablissement  des  clubs  a  Tanglaise."  See  also,  on  the 
diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  Willicemtt^s  Letter*  from  France^  toI.  iL  p.  80^ 
8d.  edit.  1796. 

"**  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  clubs  only :  **A  Paris 
lea  assemblies  de  nouvelUstes,  les  clubs  qui  s  itoient  form6s  &  Tinstar  de  ceux  des 
Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  les  droits  de  Thomme,  sur  lea 
avantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de  rindgaliti  des  conditions.  Ces  cluba, 
trop  accr^dit^  aroiint  commence  &  se  former  en  1784."  Mem,  de  Georgel^  vol.  iL 
p.  810. 
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From  this  moment  all  was  over  ;  and  although  the  govemmcBt. 
in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  club,  in  which  all 
classes  discussed  political  questions,  it  was  found  impossible  Ic 
stem  the  torrent.  The  order,  therefore,  was  rescinded  ;  the 
club  re-assembled,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
rupt that  course  of  affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  CTente 
had  rendered  inevitable.'"* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old 
institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is  itself  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  Eaglish  government,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on 
their  oppressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  before 
Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every 
royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die, 
they  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone 
"t  derives  its  powers ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  ia  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness."^*''^ 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier, 
the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  think- 
ers, would  have  rejected  it  with  horror  and  with  scorn.  Such, 
however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doc- 
trines it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  or 
the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to 
withstand  thp  general  feeling.*"^     In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in 

^  "  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fenner  le  club  nomm6  clnb  du  salon  ;  ordre  ai^ 
bitraire  ct  inutile :  ce  club  alora  6tait  compost  de  personnes  distingu^s  de  la  nobleme 
oa  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  homroes  de  lettres  ies  p.os 
consid^r^s.     Cctte  bunion  oifrait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  Hmage  d'une  4gmlit4  qui 
devient  bicntAt,  plus  que  la  liberty  m^me,  le  Toeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grandd 
partie  de  la  nation.    Aussi  le  m6contentement  produit  par  la  cloture  de  ce  club  lut 
■i  vif,  que  rautorit6  se  crut  obligee  de  le  rouvrir.*'  Menu  de  Sigur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258, 
259.     On  the  increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Jhi  Metnxly  Mam. 
tur  Ia  Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mem.  de  La  FayetU,  vol.  i.  pp.  312, 822,  391,  484,  vol.  ii.  p,  9 ; 
Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  810,  vol.  v.  pp.  101,  168 ;  Titers, 
Hist,  de  la  JUvolution^  vol.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 

"•  Mem,  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  seq.,  and  Mem.  of  Jefferson^  voL  i.  pp.  17-22, 
where  the  passages  are  given  vrhich  Congress  altered. 

*•  S^gur  (MM.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill)  says,  that  his  father  had  been  frequently  told  by 
tfaurepas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  government,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  siti« 
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France,  as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  all  classes,'"  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  defend  the  young 
republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously  won.^"  In  Paris,  the 
enthusiasm  was  irresistible.'"'  From  every  quarter  large  bodies 
of  men  came  forward,  volunteering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.  The  heroism  with  which 
these  auxiliaries  aided  the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  pasr- 
sage  in  the  history  of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  EevolutioD.  And  this  effect  was  indeed 
most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still  further 
stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America,  introduced  into  their 
own  country,  on  their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant  republic."^  By  this  means 
fresh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already 
prevalent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed 
from  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew 
.  his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.*"  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
final  blow  the  French  government  received  was  actually  dealt 

with  America.  Compare  Mem,  de  Georgely  vol.  ir.  p.  870 ;  and  Flassan,  JHploniatie 
Francaiu^  voL  tU.  p.  166. 

•"  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January,  1777,  Burke  writes 
{Wcrkt^  Tol.  ii.  p.  394),  *'I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinary 
reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  people.^'  Soulavie  (Regne  de  Louis  XVly  vol.  ii. 
pi.  60)  says,  "  J*ai  tu  Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de  culte."  See  also,  on  his  popu- 
larity, Minu  d^Emnay^  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

"•  FloMMan^  iHplomaiie  Ftangaise,  voL  vii.  p.  169 ;  Li/e  of  Franklin^  hy  SifMelf 
vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  Mahon'a  IRst,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  197,  198. 

"••  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1774  {Adolphtu's  George  HI.  vol.  ii.  p.  816),  should  be  compared  with  Lafayette, 
Jfimoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229;  Lutens,  Jfim,  d^un  Voyagevr,  vol.  ii.  p.  817 ; 
Mkn.  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Schlosser's  Eiahteenth  Ceniuryy  vol.  v.  p.  176. 

•"  De  atdel  tur  la  Revolution,  vol.  1.  p.  88 ;  Mhn.  de  Montbarey,  toL  iii.  pp.  134, 
186 ;  Mim,  de  Sigwr,  vol.  i.  p.  277  ;  Campan,  Mkm,  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i. 
p.  288,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116  ;  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louie  XVl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  IL  hi. ; 
Ihonont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  176 ;  Man,  de  Du  Ilausset,  introduc  p.  40 ; 
M^.  de  Oenlis,  vol.  vi.  p.  57  ;  Jefferson's  Mem.  and  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  69 ;  and 
Maitland*s  Speech,  in  Fori.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxxL  p.  663. 

■  *  LamartiM,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  L  p.  46.  Dumont  {Souvenirs,  p.  97)  calls 
this  "  une  id^e  am^ncaine  ;^  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mim.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i. 
pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  140;  Jefferson^ s  Correspond.  voL  i.  p.  90; 
Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacobinisms,  vol.  v.  p.  311.  The  influence  which  the  American 
Revolution  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Lafayette,  is  noticed  by  Bouill6,  his  cousin 
and  his  enemy.  Mhn.  de  Rouille,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol  ii.  pp.  131,  183. 
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by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  fi>r  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  cod* 
sequence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  ti» 
legislative  body  proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance.*^* 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  canses 
of  the  French  Kevolution  ;  but  before  concluding  the  present 
volume,  it  appears,  to  me  that  the  variety  of  topics  which  haTe 
been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that  I  should  sum  np  their 
leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
steps  of  that  long  and  complicated  argument,  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably 
arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  suminaiy,  W 
recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any 
confusion  which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and 
will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have 
been  needlessly  protracted  ;  but  which  could  not  have  been 
abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support 
of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  necessary  ;  but  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which 
for  fifty  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This 
deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for 
the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of  thought  which 
were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of  French  society,  an  eager  and 
inquisitive  spirit  was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  literary 
men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or 
else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests  oi 
civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about 
1750,  a  deadly  struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  France   borrowed  from   England,  and  which  haJ 

ais  (t  Tjjg  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  fron 
^aris,  July  9th,  1789,  said,  ^*Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at  this  eoart, 
has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  <t«rt  ^at ;  and  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  order  called  itself 
VAtsembUe Rationale.'''  TwnlifutULifeofFiU^  toI.  ii.  p.  266. 
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hitherto  heen  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  iJiis  move- 
menty  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occur- 
red of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  econo- 
mists succeeded  in  proving  that  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ing  classes  had  inflicted  great  naischief  even  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  had,  by  their  protective'  measures, 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  re- 
markable discovery  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fresh 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party ;  whose  strength 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Bousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  which  fEtnuliarized  men  with 
ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  .them  into  collision  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  government.  The  dis- 
coveries made  respecting  the  external  world,  encouraged  a  rest- 
lessness and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine, 
and  therefore  full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge  also 
efiected  a  change  in  education ,  and  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  i^veied  which  connected  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist  the  passion  for  novelty,  because 
she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this 
time,  Calvinism  had  sprecul  so  much  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  ac- 
companied by  another  feud  between  the  government  and  the 
church.  These  were  the  leading  symptoms  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Bevolution  ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  state  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly 
disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  impending.  At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Bebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that  French- 
men once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  continued  oppression 
may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies  have 
ed  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Bevolution.     That 
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I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose; but  it  will,  1  believe,  be  found  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed,  trae,  that  among  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen; 
and  a  more  protracted  labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible; 
and  I  can*  only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  futnre  in- 
quirers to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  the  first  attempt  w^hich  has  ever  been  made 
to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Kevolution  according  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intellectual 
bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
defiance  of  common  understanding,  historians  obstinately  persist 
in  neglecting  those  great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which 
in  every  civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits  most  easi- 
ly ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French  Kevolution,  un- 
questionably the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  glorious  event  in  Instory,  has  been  given  over  to  authors, 
many  of  whom  have  displayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  prefiminary  scientific 
education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
various  parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  external  world  was  intimately  connected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  various  iDranches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  ex- 
hibited their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shorn  of  those 
fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  annalist ;  so  that,  instead  ot 
solving  a  problem,  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore^ 
disparaging  the  labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collect^ 
ed  materials  for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may  assured- 
ly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  written  ;  since  they 
who  have  attempted  the  task  have  hot  possessed  such  resources 
as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of 
that  far  larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value  to 
wards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  competent 
judges  to  decide.     Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain,  that  what- 
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ever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault  consists,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  any  single 
man  putting  into  foil  operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme. 
It  is  on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
great  indulgence.  But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper 
footing ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and 
most  arduous  of  all  pursuits  ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fully  admitted,  history  will 
be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them  for  the  task;  and 
it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers,  genealogists, 
collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of 
nobles, — ^those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every 
comer,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province  so  far 
above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these  means  they  can 
throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  tlje 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If 
I  have  done  any  thing  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into 
discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time 
some  little  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said, 
that  in  many  cases  I  have  failed  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  several  in- 
stances of  such  failure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life,  and 
the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.  I,  therefore,  wish  this 
work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate 
parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been 
fused  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This,  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opin- 
ions adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are, 
perchance,  the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which 
I  have  abandoned,  because,  after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found 
them  unsupported  by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine 
the  notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painful,  that 
they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  re- 
proach those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  imdergone.    What  I  have 
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put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be  erroneous  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour, 
of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  tliis 
way,  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger 
some  other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  aflfected  by  allega- 
tions against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I 
advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained, 
are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  &ct8  are 
certain.  If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles 
follow  by  an  inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in 
the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will  be  occupied,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  with  an  investigation  of  the  civilizations 
of  Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  pre- 
sents a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has, 
therefore,  followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  tc  generalize 
the  causes  themselves  ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  cer- 
tain principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European  thought ;  the  diver- 
gence of  the  different  countries  being  regulated  either  by  the 
direction  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  comparative  energy. 
To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply 
them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to 
work  out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  path  of 
our  future  progress. 
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of;  in  India,  96. 
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Intellectual  eyeteme  prosressiTe,  180. 
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7ns(»nlfy,  progress  of  knowledge  oi;  657. 
Ireland,  diet  and  population,  47. 
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men,  615. 

i/igfkrsoA  and  the  French  NatlonalAssembly,  667. 
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JeeuiU,  repression  of;  in  France,  616. 

JewePa  apology  for  the  churoh  of  England,  246i 

J'ewe  characterized,  570. 

JudaSf  middle  age  view  of;  229. 


SndwUdffe  preceded  by  accnmnlation  ef  wealth, 
81;  state  of;  In  America,  174;  reaU  In  what 
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La  JTay^tts,  Bnrke*8  opinion  of;  887. 

Laud.  Archbishop,  infamy  of;  25L 

X<MN>wi«r,  681. 

Leadere  of  the  Endlsh  rebellion  ttom  ths 
working  classes,  474. 

Legi^Hon,  religious  effect  of;  804 ;— tme  policy 
of;  861. 

Lettere  foivotten  to  be  directed,  24. 

rffdpUat,  868. 

Liberal  opinions,  efflsct  ot  857. 

Liberal  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants^ 
893. 

Liberties  of  England,  guaranties  at,  443. 

Librariee  and  iMoks,  restraints  upon,  851. 

Life,  animal  and  organic,  648. 

Literaiure  of  India,  95 ;— flinctlon  of;  198 ;— how     , 
it  becomes  injurious,  195 ;— in  the  middle 
ages,  195 ;— royal  patronage  of,  494 ;— should 
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French  and  English,  reuitions  of;  486. 

Longevity  in  the  early  ages,  Indian  view  of,  97. 

LouU  X/r.,  his  despotism,  490;— Ids  policy,  491; 
—effects  of  his  persecutiona,  492 ; — ^patronage 
of  literature,  498 ;— unfitvorable  to  science, 
499 ; — to  mechanical  improvement,  502  ;— 
characteristics  of  his  t'ge,  608;— influence 
upon  art  511 ;— state  of  the  masses  in  the 
£  time  of;  516 ;— death  of;  517 ;— neglect  of  his 
education,  562 :— his  treatment  ofhistorians, 
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Jfocau^t^  estimate  of;  2S4. 

MaehiaveUi,  286. 

Mahommed.  supposed  cause  of  his  death,  228^ 

MalUCe,  ^  History  of  Denmark,"  5S1. 
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Manufacturere^  superstition  of;  271 ;— effect  ol 
the  progress  of;  274. 

Marlborouqh  as  &  civilian,  144. 

Martin^  bishop  of  Tours,  Bossners  view  of;  572. 

JUarriagee,  proportion  of;  regulated  by  general 
laws,  24. 

MasaiOon,  617. 

MoBarin  succeeds  Blohellen  and  adopts  his  lib- 
eral policy,  481. 

Memory^  regularity  of  Its  failures,  24. 

Men  influenced  bv  physical  agents,  29. 

Mental  and  phjrsfcal  laws,  112. 

Metaphysical  method  of  inquiry,  109-118;— 
dlfRculty  of;  114. 

Metaphysical  school,  modem  French,  847. 

Meteorology,  superstition  stIU  connected  with, 
271. 

Method,  valae  of  in  science,  645i 

Mexico^  why  civulzed  early,  71. 

Mezeray^e  "  History  of  France,"  560 ;— porsocu* 
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MUitary  commanders,  ancient  and  modern,  143. 

Military  and  ecclesiastical  classes,  decline  ot,  148. 

Mineralogy,  position  of,  654. 

Missionaries,  failore  of,  184. 

Montaigne,  essays  o1^  878. 

Monteaquieu''9.  *^  Spirit  of  Laws,"  592 :— chaine- 
terlstics  of  his  method  of  treating  history, 
098;— first  oonnects  physical  knowledge 
with  history,  595. 

Monopolies,  French  goremmental,  450;--efreGt 
0^458. 

Moral  system  Immutable,  129. 

Moral  effects  transitory,  181. 

Moral  and  intellectual  progress,  125. 

Moral  and  irUeUeatwU  laws,  comparative  in- 
fluence of,  121. 

Morale^  Its  separation  firom  theology,  805;— first 
modem  attempt  V^  disconnect  from  theolo> 
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iIythol<>ffi€Sf  OrecUn  and  Indian,  compared,  101. 
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ITaiurfi^  maatery  ot  100. 

NapoUim  reatores  eocl^aaticlsm,  647. 
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lect 61& 

Normal  phenomena  should  be  stadied  first,  868. 
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Ow«n'*4  odontography,  644. 


Park€r^  Theodore,  257. 

People^  the,  begin  to  figure  In  French  history. 

Ma 
PeraecvUon^  religions,  in  Spain,  1S4; — ^In  times 

of  Elizabeth,  215 ; — of  Uteraiy  men  in  France 

in  18th  century,  585. 
P0r9oncU  reprtatnUUion.  doctrine  of,  in  poll- 

tlc^  812. 
P/»y«<caZ  phenomena,  effect  of  giving  attention 
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France,  659 ;— popularity  of,  before  the  rev- 
olution, 660;— democratic  tendencies  of,  661 ; 
cause  of  advancement  ot,  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  627. 

Pintle  treatise  on  insanity,  657. 

Pitt,  WUl4an\  820. 

Poetry,  origin  o^  218. 

Politics,  condition  o^  861. 

Polittciane,  occupation  o^  610. 

PoUHcal  economy,  a  modem  science.  161 ;— old 
errors  ot  152 ;— French  first  studied,  602. 

PopeUniereU  history  of  histories,  559. 

Pope''8  toe,  kissing  of;  229. 

Pmaioea  as  diet,  47. 

Potoere  of  nature  constant,  112. 

Preee,  liberty  oi;  206. 

Pride  and  vanity,  distinction  between,  480. 

Private  indgment,  effect  of;  461. 
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